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'V    - 


X  HE  History,  of  which  an  English  translation  is 
now  offered  to  the  public,  forms  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  a  work  by  Professor  C.  O.  Miiller,  en- 
titled, **  Histories  of  Greek  Tribes  and  Cities/'  The 
first  volume  of  this  series  was  published  separately 
imder  the  name  of  "  Orchomenos  and  the  Minyae :" 
and  contains  a  most  learned  and  valuable  examina^ 
tion  of  the  mythology  and  early  history  of  Orcho- 
menos and  other  towns  of  Bceotia,  and  of  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Minyae,  together  with  other  ques-' 
tions  more  or  less  connected  with  these  subjects.  It 
is,  in  every  respect,  a  distinct  and  separate  work 
from  the  Dorians,  comprised  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes ;  nor  was  it  more  incumbent  on  us  to  pub- 
lish a  translation  of  that  first  volume,  because  it  is 
often  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  volumes,  iiian  of 
the  many  other  admirable  works  on  Grecian  history, 
equally  refen^  to,  which  are  inaccessible  to  persons 
^    mot  acquainted  with  the  German  language. 

At  a  time  when  a  large  part  of  the  present  trans- 
lation had  been  completed,  the  translators  commu- 
nicated by  letter  to  Professor  Miiller 'their  intention 
with  regard  to  his  work  on  the  Dorians,  and  re- 
voL.  I.  a 
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quested  him  to  read  the  manuscript  of  their  transla- 
tion before  it  was  printed,  in  case  they  should  hare 
any  where  conunitted  any  errors,  or  failed  to  catch 
the  import  of  his  words.  To  this  request  Mr.  Miil- 
ler,  though  not  personally  known  by  either  of  the 
translators,  not  only  acceded,  but,  with  an  imex- 
pected,  and  indeed  unhoped-for  liberality,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  contribute  to  our  translation  all 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  his  reading  had 
suggested  since  the  appearance  of  the  original  work. 
The  manuscript  was  accordingly  transmitted,  and 
carefully  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  the  au- 
thor. Of  the  value  of  these  changes  it  would  perhaps 
be  improper  that  we  should  speak  in  the  terms 
which  they  seem  to  us  to  deserve :  of  their  num- 
ber, however,  as  this  can  be  brought  to  a  certain 
test,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  few  books  un- 
dergo so  great  changes  after  their  first  publication ; 
and  that  the  present  work  may  be  in  strictness  con- 
sidered, not  only  a  translation,  but  a  new  edition  of 
the  original.  In  making  these  changes,  it  was  also 
the  author's  wish  to  clear  up  ambiguities  or  ob- 
scurity of  meaning,  either  by  a  change  in  the  ex- 
pression, or  a  fuller  developement  of  the  thought : 
and  we  cannot  help  hoping,  that  even  to  a  person 
acquainted  with  Grerman  our  translation  will  thus 
be  fotmd  in  many  places  more  explicit  and  satis- 
factory than  the  original  text. 

Besides  those  alterations,  which  appear  for  the 
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first  time  in  the  following  translation,  the  additions 
and  corrections  published  by  the  author  in  his  **  In- 
"  troduction  to  a  scientific  System  of  Mythology** 
have  been  here  incorporated ;  and  a  Dissertation  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Macedonian  nation,  pub^ 
lished  separately  by  the  author,  some  time  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Dorians,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  Appendix. 

Not  only  has  the  small  map  of  Macedonia,  ap- 
pended to  this  Dissertation,  been,  inserted  in  our 
translation,  in  addition  to  the  map  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  which  was  alone  contained  in  the  original 
work,  but  also  a  map  of  northern  Greece,  which, 
together  with  the  explanatory  article  inserted  in  the 
Appendix,  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
public.  These  three  maps  together  furnish  a  com- 
plete geographical  picture  of  ancient  Greece,  from 
the  promontory  of  Taenanmi  to  the  north  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  ac- 
curacy and  fulness  of  detail,  they  rival,  if  not  excel, 
all  other  maps  of  the  same  regions  ^ 

After  the  printing  of  the  whole  work  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Appendix)  had  been  completed,  the 
sheets  were  sent  to  Mr.  Miiller,  by  which  means 
not  only  the  translation  of  the  original,  but  also  of 

*  The  map  of  Northern  Greece  was  not  received  until  that  of 
the  Peloponnefie  had  been  engraved ;  and  being  intended  by  the 
author  for  dxculation  in  Grermany*  as  well  as  in  England*  the 
nttnes  are  given  in  Latin.  This  must  serve  as  an  apology  for 
Mm  want  of  uniformity  in  the  two  maps. 
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the  manuscript  ad^tions,  have  received  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  author.     Any  discrepancies,  therefore, 
which  may  appear  between  the  translation  and  the 
original  must  be  considered  as  sanctioned  by  the 
author.     The  translators  at  the  same  time  think  it 
right  to  state,  in  case  Mr.  Miiller  should  be  exposed 
to  any  misrepresentations  in  his  own  country,  that 
in  making  their  translation  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  have  sometimes   indulged  in  a  free   pa- 
raphrase :    while   in  some   places    they  suggested 
more  considerable  changes,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  opinions  on  many  important 
subjects  which  generally  prevail  in  England  and 
Germany. 

In  translating  a  work  embracing  so  many  sub- 
jects, which  have  scarcely  ever  been  treated  by  an 
English  writer,  we  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  character  of  our  lan- 
guage less  patient  of  neologisms  and  foreign  terms 
than  the  German.  As  a  considerable  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing  pages  is  dedicated  to  an  examination  of  the 
early  history  and  religion,  and  therefore  of  the  my- 
thology of  the  Doric  race,  we  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion for  a  word  which  should  express  that  subject 
of  which  mythology  treats.  Now,  as  mjrthology  is 
a  A^o(  9€fi  i^vOwf  nothing  could  be  more  precise  or 
convenient  than  the  term  mythuSy  and  its  derivative 
mythical^  which  have  been  naturalized  by  the  Ger- 
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man  writers,  and  which  it  has  been  lately  attempted 
to  introduce  into  our  language.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  different  senses  in  which  the  words 
fi,vBof  or  myihus  have  been  used.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  where  the  tales  of  mjrthology  have  a  his^ 
torical  meaning,  a  mythus  mAy  be  defined  to  be  a 
fictitious  or  fanciful  narrative,  having  an  analogy 
to  some  real  event  or  events.  Thus,  to  take  an  in- 
stance from  the  following  work^  a  certain  king, 
Hellen,  was  said  to  have  had  three  sons,  Dorus, 
Xuthus,  and  .^lus ;  Xuthus  to  have  had  two  sons. 
Ion  and  Achaeus.  From  these  four  progenitors  the 
four  races  of  the  Hellenes,  named  Dorians,  .Allans, 
lonians,  and  Achaeans  were  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended. Now,  literally  taken,  this  story  is  abso- 
lutely false.  The  historical  memorials  of  Oreece  do 
not  enable  us  to  trace  nations  up  to  individuals: 
and  in  this  instance,  not  only  the  fact,  that  this 
genealogy  is  fictitious,  but  even  the  time  when  it 
was  invented,  can  be  shewn.  But  the  facts,  to 
which  this  fabulous  pedigree  bears  an  analogy,  are, 
that  these  four  races  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Hel- 
lenes ;  that  though  in  many  things  differing,  yet  on 
the  whole  they  had  a  strong  national  affinity ;  and 
stood  to  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  the  relation  of 
brethren.  Again,  (to  take  another  instance  from 
the  same  sources)  Cyrene,  a  nymph  beloved  by 

**  See  vol.  I.  p.  510.  «  Vol.  I.  p.  293. 

a  S 
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Apollo,  was  reported  to  have  been  carried  by  that 
god  to  Afirica,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  This 
is  a  metaphorical  or  fanciful  representation  of  the 
real  fact,  that  the  town  of  Cjnrene  was  founded  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
oracle  of  Apollo.  Now  although  both  these  i*ZBoi 
or  fables  are,  if  literally  interpreted,  false ;  they  are 
not  the  mere  vagaries  or  unauthorized  fictions  of  a 
poetical  fancy.  The  imagination  of  the  mjrtholo- 
gist  was  ^^  a  chartered  libertine ;"  and  his  stories 
were  as  much  invented  with  a  designed  application 
as  those  of  a  professed  fabulist.  This  very  sense 
the  vroriifcible  has  seemed  to  us  to  express  with 
great  propriety.  As  in  Greek  the  word  /xMo^  is  ap- 
plied both  to  the  tales  of  mythology  and  of  .£sop 
and  his  imitators^,  so  in  English  the  word  fahle^ 
which  commonly  signifies  a  fictitious  story  of  events 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  intended  by  its  ana^ 
logons  application  to  illustrate  or  enforce  some  moral 
lesson,  may  properly  be  extended  to  those  fictitious 
narratives  of  mythology,  which  have  an  analogous 
allusion  or  reference  to  real  events.  It  is  true,  that 
as  the  story,  considered  by  itself,  is  false,  we  some- 
times Jjaejbble  as  synonymous  wUhJuhehood ;  and 
hence  the  common  usage  of  the  wordfibulaus,  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  employ  in  the  larger 
sense  just  described. 

Neither  have  we  ventured  to  imitate  the  Germans 
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in  writing  Demeter,  Zeus,  Hermes,  Sec. ;  but  have 
followed  the  English  custom  (which  probably  ori- 
ginated from  reading  Greek  books  in  Latin  traasla^ 
tioBs)  of  using  the  names  of  tiie  corresponding  dei*. 
ties  of  the  Romans.  We  are  aware  of  the  confu- 
sion which  this  practice  occasions  in  a  comparison 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  religions,  or  in  a  treatise 
which  embraces  both  these  subjects :  in  the  present 
work,  however,  where  the  Latin  may  be  taken  as 
the  exact  synonyms  of  the  Greek  names,  we  trust 
that  no  obscurity  will  be  caused  by  this  practice, 
and  must  leave  this  very  desirable  innovation  to 
writers  of  higher  authority  than  .ourselves. 

It  may  likewise,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  mention 
tiiat  by  the  phrase  elementary  religion^  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  following  translation,  is  meant 
a  worship  of  the  outward  objects  of  nature,  such  as 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  waters,  or  of  those 
active  and  productive  powers  which  seem  to  cause 
the  changes  of  seasons  and  the  growth  of  vegetable 
Ufe. 

In  speaking  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
states  of  ancient  Greece,  we  are  not  aware  of  hav- 
ing used  any  foreign  terms,  except  timocracy^  which 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  was  used  by  the  poli- 
tical writers  of  Greece  to  signify  a  government 
founded  on  wealth,  or  in  which  the  qualification  for 
public  offices,  or  a  seat  in  the  popular  assemblies 
and  courts  of  justice,  was  the  possession  of  a  certain 

a  4 
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amoimt  of  property  (ti/aij/ua,  or  census).  There  is, 
however^  a  subject  connected  with  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  ancient  states,  on  which  little  or  no  in- 
formation is  to  be  found  in  any  English  writer ;  and 
we  have  therefore  collected  from  some  Grerman  books, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  presupposed  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  a  brief  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 

We  shall  b^in  by  setting  down  a  translation  of 
a  passage  of  Dicaearchus,  preserved  in  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  S  which  is  the  chief  authority  on  this 
difficult  subject. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  wdrpa.  Uarpa  tv  r»y  rpwv  r«v  vap  "EXXijcri 
Kouwvias  tlH&p,  w  luKaiapxps,  a  bij  xaXov/icy  n6Tpa»,  fl^parpLop,  </»vX^v. 
ikKtfOrj  dc  ir6rpa  fuv  €tg  r^v  dgvrdpav  fUT^fituruf  ikMvrwf  ^  koto.  fi6vas 
iKaarnf  irp6r€pov  oZtra  crvyycycuij  carh  rov  np€tr^VTaTov  re  xal  /«dXt(rra 
itrxuo'cafroi  iv  ry  ycy«  rtiv  inawfuaif  ^xowra,  hv  cof  rpAnov  Alaxldat  Ij 
UtKvirUias  ttiroi  ti£  &f, 

<^arpia»  df  trwefiif  Xiyto'^ai  ical  <t>paTplap,  circ«di|  roftf  tls  irtpcof 
TTOTpav  ibihwrav  rhs  Bvyarepas  iavrAv  ov  yap  Zri  rw  irarpuaruc&v 
Up&y  tlxf  Kow»viav  ^  boBeitra,  dXX*  cU  ripf  rov  \afi6vT0£  aMjv  avP€' 
reXci  trdrpav.  mart  vp&rtpov  ir6Btf  Trj£  aw6bov  yiypofUmjs  <idcX^aip 
aw  dd€\<f)^,  Mpa  ri£  Up&v  M$rj  Kotptufudj  avpodos,  fjv  d^  (f^parpiatf 
&p6fJLaCoV  Koi  vdkiv  Sore  irarpa  ftev  ovrrtp  taroiiev  cV  rrjs  avyy€Vfias 
Tp6irov  cytVcTO  pakiara  rrjs  yovimv  ainf  TkKvoit  ical  ritatwf  aiw  yov€v<n, 

<f>parpia  dc  ^K  rqs  r<Sv  adcXc^iSy* 

^vX^  dc  Koi  ipvkercu  vr/xSrepoy  ^vopaaBifo-av  4k  Tfjs  mU  t^  iriSXciC  kbu 
rh  KakovpMva  ZBvti  crvvcSdov  ytvofuvri^*  MKturrov  y^  r&v  aw€\06vTwv 
<fivKo¥  iXtyrro  wfycu. 

In  the  above  passage  the  necessary  emendations  of  Buttmann 
have  been  received,  viz.  <^pimf  dc  mivipni  for  varpUof  dc  awfitj, 
Mpop  frdrpctv  for  Mpav  f^iparpcLV,  xfiparpiav  nv6paCov  for  irarpioM  oai^- 
liadav,  TTJg  yov€»p  for  roir  yoviwf,  and  riianop  for  rtiofa.  In  the  last 
clause  Wachsmuth  suggests  wpmrw  for  vp6r€pop.    The  word  it* 
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Patra  was  the  name  of  the  second  stage  of  re^ 
lationship  among  different  persons,  the  first  having 
merely  been  the  affinity  between  man  and  wife. 
*^  Its  title  was  derived  from  the  most  ancient  and 
<'  powerful  of  the  race,  as,  for  instance,  the  JGacidae 
"  or  Pelopidae. 

**  The  names  Phatria  and  Phratria  arose  as  fol- 
*^  lows.  When  a  man  married  his  daughter  to  the 
*'  member  of  a  different  Patra,  the  bride  no  longer 
'^  continued  to  share  in  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Patra 
to  which  she  by  birth  belonged,  but  was  reckoned 
in  the  Patra  of  her  husband.  So  that  a  meeting 
of  brothers  and  sisters  in  different  Patras  having 
*^  first  arisen  from  natural  affection,  another  society 
**  was  formed,  with  a  community  of  sacred  rites, 
**  called  Phratria.  Thus  a  Patra  arose  chiefly  from 
the  aflinity  of  parents  and  children,  and  children 
and  parents,  and  a  Phratria  from  that  of  brothers 
'^  and  sisters. 

*'  The  terms  ^vA^  and  <f>vX€Teu  first  arose  from 
**  the  association  of  mankind  into  states  and  nations, 
**  each  of  the  combining  parts  being  called  a  <f>vXoK^ 
The  above  very  curious  passage  of  Dicaearchus, 

self  is  parhaps  not  required.  And  afterwards  we  ought  pro- 
bably to  read  woftdfrBrjacaf  r^s  tls  rhs  irSk^is,  &c.  as  the  same 
writer  appears  to  suggest. 

See  Buttmann,  Berlin  Transactions  1818-^19,  on  <l>parpia, 
reprinted  in  Mythohgus,  vol.  II.  p.  304 — 334$  Wachsmuth, 
Hellemsche  Alierihumshmde,  yol.  I.  part  I.  p.  3 1 2  ;  Boeckh  and 
Dissen  on  Pindar,  as  quoted  below,  vol.  II.  p.  83.  note  ";  Nie- 
buhr.  History  of  Rome,  vol.  I.  p.  266  sqq.  ed.  2.  Engl,  transl. 
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who  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  must  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  political  theory  of  that  philoso- 
pher. The  most  simple  element  of  civil  society  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  a  family :  the  next  a  village, 
which  is  a  collection  or  assemblage  of  families  :  the 
last  a  state,  which  is  a  collection  or  union  of  vil- 
lages. Aristotle,  therefore,  considers  mankind  as 
brought  together  by  the  communion  of  'place.  Di- 
csearchus,  however,  supposes  the  principle  of  union 
to  have  been,  not  communion  of  residence,  but  re- 
lationship. In  shewing  this,  he  supposes  society  to 
be  resolved  into  its  most  simple  element,  a  mar- 
ried pair.  This  is  the  first. stage ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  form  a  nation,  as  it  were,  synthetimlly ; 
that  is,  he  adds  the  parts  together,  to  itnake  up 
the  whole.  The  second  degree  is  k  family^  pro- 
perly so  called;  that  is,  a  nmnber  of  persons  de- 
riving their  descent  from  the  same  stock.  This 
was  sometimes  called. mrpo,  as  being  a  collection  of 
persons  springing  from  the  same  father,  or  isorSif. 
This  person  (whether  real  or  supposed)  gave  his 
name  to  all  his  descendants,  such  as  the  .Sacidae 
from  iElacus,  the  Heraclidae  from  Hercules,  &c. 
which  corresponds  to  our  surname.  In  the  origin 
of  society,  a  family  would  consist  only  of  parents 
and  children  living  imder  the  same  roof.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  Dicsarchus  must  take  it  ^ ;  for  his 

^  Compare  Cicero  de  Offic.  I.  17.  Prima  societas  in  ipso  can" 
jugio  est :  proxima  in  liberis :  deinde  una  dorms,  communia  omnia 
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third  stage  is  a  collection  of  families^  which  arose; 
he  says,  from  the  regret  which  the  sisters,  when 
married,  felt  for  the  loss  of  their  brothers*  com- 
pany; as  the  wife  belonged  to  the  Patra,  or  family, 
of  her  husbands^.  Hence  certain  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  all  the  Patrae  connected  by  marriage  took 
part  in  the  same  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  thus  form- 
ed a  certain  political  division,  called  a  Phraina^ 
firom  <l>pemip,  the  same  as  Jrater;  because  the  con- 
nexion originated,  not,  like  a  Patra,  firom  paternal^ 
but  from  Jratermd  affection.  This  great  religious 
festival  was  by  the  lonians  and  Athenians  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  ^Avarovpiaf  **  the  union  of 
"  the  woTo^^,  or  members  of  the  varpaiK'^  An  union 
of  these  larger  bodies,  or  Phratrias,  made  a  ^vX^,  or 

....  Seqmtntur  fratrum  canjunctiones,  sohrinorumque  .*  ^t  cum 
vna  domojam  capi  turn  possint,  in  alias  domoSt  tanqwim  in  eohnuu, 
eaeewU  (thus  making  several  oUm,  but  only  one  yaw).  Seqmm- 
tur  connubia  et  afftnitates  (^^parpla)  ....  Sangtdnis-  autem  conjunc- 
tio  benevolentia  devincit  homines  et  caritate.  Magnum  est  enim  «a- 
dem  habere  manumenta  majorum,  Osdem  uti  sacris,  sepulcra  habere 
eomnmnia, 

K  •*  Apud  Sophoclem  in  Tereofragm,  VII.  mulier  queritur, 

&6oviuff  t(»,  Kcu  dt€fjaro\»fu$a 
$9&v  varptfeaw  rmy  re  ijuwrdyrtw  &ro. 

filia  enim  enubunt  e  sacris  familiaribus  et  gentilicOs, 

r6  d*  tipo'tp  lonyic'  iw  d6fUHs  at\  yans 
Otwp  voTpt^v  Kcd  rdifMv  rtfuiopoy. 

Eurip.  Dan.fragm,  VII.  Hoc  m  ammune  valet,  exceptis  epidicis;  nam 
sacra  heredem  seqtamtur*'   Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  vol.  II.  p.  1 3o6. 
^  Below»  p.  95.  note  ^ 
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tribe  {tribus)y  which  tribes  were  again  combined  into 
a  state. 

The  above  passage  sufficiently  explains  the  terms 
i^pan-pta  (and  its  synonym  the  Spartan  «j8a)  and  ^vA^ 
with  which  the  Latin  iribus  corresponds;  and  ac*- 
cordingly  the  word  tribe  has  often  been  used  in  this 
restricted  sense  in  the  present  translation.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  in  the  above  passage, 
where  a  ipparpta  is  considered  as  made  up  of  families, 
and  a  tribe  of  Phratrias,  the  tribe  is  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  descent,  and  to  have  no  reference  to 
place.  A  tribe,  in  this  sense,  is  a  certain  division  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  according  to  their  birth. 
But  when,  as  in  Attica  after  the  change  of  Cleisthe^ 
nes,  a  state  is  considered  as  made  up  of  <f>vXai  and 
liifjLoi,  of  tribes  and  boroughs  (as  we  have  always 
rendered  S^/ao^),  a  tribe  is  a  certain  territorial  divi- 
sion, a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  which 
is  further  subdivided  into  smaUer  areas,  called  ^/mi^ 
each  containing  a  town,  which,  as  being  the  most 
important  part  of  this  district,  is  itself  commonly 
called  ^fjLo^.  Hence  we  have  rendered  it  by  the 
word  borough^  as  signifying  a  country  town  of  some 
consideration.  The  word  family  would  exactly  re- 
present the  icaxpa  of  Dicsarchus,  if  that  were  its 
common  use;  but  unhappily  such  is  not  the  fact. 
Yiaxfoi^  together  with  yevo^,  and  its  Latin  synonym 
genSy  is  used  to  denote,  not  only  those  who  were 
really,  but  those  who  supposed  themselves  descend- 
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ed  from  the  same  ancestor.     Whether  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ykvvi  of  Athens  and  other  places,  and  the 
voTfai  of  Corinth,  iBgina,  and  some  lonie  islands, 
were  in  fact  derived  from  the  same  stock,  it  is  need- 
less to  inquire;    it  being  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  certainly  were  not  descended  from  the  person 
to  whom  they  referred  their  origin ;  this  forefather 
being,  in  most  cases,  a  hero  or  a  god  who  never  had 
a  real  existence.     Thus  we  are  not  to  revive  the 
system  of  Euhemerus,  and  suppose  that  Butes  and 
.^acus  were  real  men,  because  the  Eteobutadae  of 
Athens  and  the  jSUicidae  of  j£gina  were  said  to  have 
sprung  from  them.    In  this  manner  the  members  of 
the  same  y^vog  composed  many  different  families,  and 
lived  in  many  houses ;  and  only  retained  their  gen- 
tilie  connexions  by  sharing  the  same  surname  and 
the  same  peculiar  religious  rites.     Accordingly  the 
Tfoxpa  or  yevoc  only  differed  from  the  ifeparpia  or  «/9& 
in  the  number  of  its  members,  or  its  comprehensive- 
ness.   A  single  family,  as  living  in  one  house,  the 
Greeks  called  o7ko$  :  yew^  was  a  collection  of  families, 
supposed  to  have  a  common  descent,  and  chiefly 
held  together  by  a  participation  in  the  same  reli- 
gious observances.     To  mark  this  distinction  be- 
tween oIko^  and  yevof,  the  translators  of  Niebuhr's 
Roman    History   have  employed  famUy  for    the 
former,  and  house  for  the  latter :  a  usage  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  approve ;  as  houae  appears  to 
imply  even  more  forcibly  than  family  the  sameness 
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of  descent  and  of  habitation.  We  have  therefore 
retained  the  one  word  in  its  common  acceptation; 
and  have  translated  ym^  by  clan,  guided  by  the 
analogy  of  the  divisions  so  called  in  Scotland.  In 
that  country  the  clans  were  certain  divisions  of  the 
people,  of  which  all  the  members  bore  a  common 
surname,  the  mark  of  a  supposed  common  descent. 
The  Campbells,  for  instance,  or  the  Douglases,  form- 
ed a  body  precisely  analogous  to  the  gens  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  yevo^  and  varpa  of  the  Greeks :  they 
might  have  contained  more  hearths  or  families  (oZcoi) 
than  was  common  in  ancient  states;  although  the 
weUJmown  story  of  the  Fabian  clan  proves  that, 
when  the  vassals  were  included,  their  numerical 
force  was  sometimes  very  great.  *'  The  clans  of  the 
**  G^aels,"  says  Thierry,  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England  >,  ^*  were  perpetuated  in  free- 
dom under  the  patriarchal  chiefs ;  to  whom  the 
men  of  the  dan,  bearing  all  the  same  name,  were 
obedient,  like  sons  to  their  father.  Every  tribe 
which,  not  having  a  patriarch,  a  representative  of 
**  the  original  father,  lived  in  separate  families,  was 
^^  considered  as  base :  but  few  incurred  this  di^o- 
**  nour ;  for  to  avoid  it,  the  poets  and  historians — 
^  great  authors  of  genealogies — always  took  care  to 
**  make  each  new  chief  descend  from  the  primitive 
**  one,  the  common  forefather  of  the  whole  tribe. 
**  In  token  of  this  filiation,  which  was  never  to  be 

>  Vol.  II.  p.  273.  Engl,  transl. 


it 
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*^  interrupted,  the  actual  chief  added  to  his  name  a 
'^  patronymic  surname,  which  all  his  predecessors 
^'  had  borne,  and  which  in  like  manner  all  his  suc- 
"  cessors  were  to  take." 

With  the  above  explanation^  it  is  hoped  that  the 
author's  discussion  on  the  political  divisions  in  the 
Doric  states  will  be  intelligible  to  persons  not  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time,  in  case  the  reader  should  meet  with  any  other 
question  of  which  too  great  a  knowledge  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  author,  we  think  it  proper  to  state, 
that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  be  commentators  as 
weU  as  translators,  or  to  explain  and  examine  while 
we  interpret.  To  some  of  the  opinions,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  political  doctrines  contained  in  the 
following  work,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  as- 
sent :  but  we  think  it  needless  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  other  than  the  supposition  (which 
has  been  sometimes  incautiously,  perhapd  unfairly 
made),  that  a  translator  is  bound  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  writer  whom  he  renders. 

But  while  we  guard  against  this  misunderstanding, 
we  cannot  forbear  from  avowing  our  conviction  that 
there  are  few  books  comprehending  so  lai^  a  field 
of  early  history,  and  ascending  into  the  dim  regions 
of  fable  and  mythology,  which  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain so  few  erroneous  or  dangerous  speculations  as 
the  following  work.  The  pages  of  early  Grecian 
history  are,  in  the  works  generally  received  in  this 
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countiy,  occupied  with  a  mass  of  puerile  and  incre- 
dible fables,  purified  in  part  of  their  more  obvious 
absurdities,  and  reduced  to  an  apparent  chronologi- 
cal order.  These  narratives  have  been  borrowed 
from  one  historian  by  another,  and  repeated  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  history  of  th^  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  or  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes. 
But  where  contemporary  history  is  wanting,  such  a 
superficial  study  of  the  supposed  historical  accounts 
is  worse  than  no  study  at  all.  It  is  better  to  reject 
all,  than  to-  believe  all,  where  the  alloy  of  error  is 
large.  In  these  obscure  regions,  Hie  historian  can 
only  be  safe  when  guided  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  all  the  different  legends  of  the  numerous  states 
and  cities  of  Greece,  so  as  to  decipher  their  meta- 
phorical language ;  by  a  study  of  the*  geography, 
and  nature  of  the  country,  the  history  and  remains 
of  art,  and  of  religion,  of  ancient  inscriptions  and 
coins,  and  of  every  other  means  which  ingenuity  can 
contrive  for  restoring  from  its  fragments  the  ruined 
fabric  of  antiquity.  That  the  author  has  by  long, 
patient,  and  sober  investigation  penetrated  into  the 
depths  of  ancient  Grecian  history ;  that  he  has  re- 
moved much  which  was  false,  and  substituted  what 
is  true ;  and  frequently  found  the  master  key  to  the 
windings  and  intricacies  of  mythology,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged even  by  those  who  will  not  assent  impli- 
citly to  all  his  conclusions.  We  can,  however,  venture 
to  say,  that  the  candour  and  unwearied  diligence  of 
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the  author  (to  which  the  translators  are  indebted 
for  improvements  in  this  edition  to  an  amount  of 
which  they  are  no  less  sensible  than  grateful)  will 
lead  him  not  only  to  hail  with  pleasure  the  re- 
searches of  those  who  may  digagree  with  bim,  but 
even  to  strengthen  their  conclusions  and  extend 
their  inqiuries. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  the  Nations  inhabiting  the  Northern  Frontier* 

of  Greece. 

1.  JL  HE  Dorians  derived  their  origin  from  those 
districts  in  which  the  Grecian  nation  bordered  to- 
wards the  north  upon  numerous  and  dissimilar  races 
of  barbarians.  As  to  the  tribes  which  dwelt  beyond 
these  boundaries  we  are  indeed  wholly  destitute  of  in- 
formation ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of  any  me- 
morial or  tradition  that  the  Greeks  originally  came 
from  those  quarters.  On  these  frontiers,  however, 
the  events  took  place  which  effected  an  entire  al- 
teration in  the  internal  condition  of  the  whole  Gre- 
cian nation,  and  here  were  given  many  of  those  im- 
pulses, of  which  the  effects  were  so  long  and  gene- 
rally experienced.  The  prevailing  character  of  the 
events  alluded  to,  was  a  perpetual  pressing  forward 
of  the  barbarous  races,  particularly  of  the  lUyrians, 
into  more  southern  districts ;  yet  Greece,  although 
harassed,  confined,  nay  even  compelled  to  abandon 
part  of  its  territory,  never  attempted  to  make  a 
united  resistance  to  their  encroachments.  The  cause 
of  this  negligence  probably  was,  that  all  its  views 
being  turned  to  the  south,  no  attention  whatever  was 
paid  to  the  above  quarters. 

.  2.  To  begin  then  by  laying  down  a  boundary 
line,  which  may  be  afterwards  modified  for  the  sake 
of  greater  accuracy,  we  shall  suppose  this  to  be  the 
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mountain  ridge,  which  stretches  from  mount  Olym- 
pus to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Acroceraunian  moun- 
tains (comprehending  the  Cambunian  ridge  and 
mount  Lacmon),  and  in  the  middle  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Pindus  chain,  which  stretches  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south.  The  western  part  of  this  chain 
separates  the  furthest  Grecian  tribes  from  the  great 
lUyrian  nation,  which  extended  back  as  far  as  the 
Celts  in  the  south  of  Germany.  Every  clue  re- 
specting the  connexion,  peculiarities,  and  original 
language  of  this  people  must  be  interesting,  and  the 
dialects  of  the  Albanians,  especially  of  those  who  in- 
habit the  mountains  where  the  original  customs  and 
language  have  been  preserved  in  greater  purity,  will 
afford  materials  for  inquiry  *.  Until  then  we  come 
to  a  more  minute  consideration,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  they  formed  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Grecian  nation,  from  which  they  were  distin- 
guished both  by  their  language  and  customs. 

3.  In  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  mantle  and 
dressing  the  hair'',  and  also  in  their  dialect,  the 
Macedonians  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  II- 
lyrians,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Macedo- 
nians belonged  to  the  Illyrian  nation^.  Notwith- 
standing which,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks   were    aboriginal^    inhabitants  of  this    dis- 


■  See  particularly  Pouque- 
ville's  List  of  Albanian  Words. 
Compare  Thunmann's  Creschich- 
te  der  Europaischen  Vdlker,  p. 
250. 

^  Strabo  VII.  p.  327  A. 

^  Illyrian  words  in  use  a- 
mong  the  Macedonians :  (ravd- 
Sat  (Siient)  in  Macedonian,  dn;- 
adtu  in  Illyrian ;  ipdfuv,  bread, 


in  Macedonian,  dpdfUK€g  among 
the  Athamanes.  Orchomenos,  p. 
254.  Compare  Hesychius  in 
fiardpa.  See  the  copious  col- 
lection in  Sturz  de  Dialecto  Ma- 
cedonica. 

^  As  this  expression  is  often 
used  in  the  following  pages,  I 
take  this  opportxmity  of  stat- 
ing, that  by  an  aboriginal  peo- 
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trict.  The  plains  of  Emathia,  the  most  beautiful 
district  of  the  country,  were  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi*, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  also  possessed  Creston 
above  Chalcidice,  to  which  place  they  had  come 
from  Thessaliotis  ^  Hence  the  Macedonian  dialect 
was  full  of  primitive  Greek  words.  And  that  these 
had  not  been  introduced  by  the  royal  family  (which 
was  Hellenic  by  descent  or  adoption  of  manners)  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  many  signs  of  the  most 
simple  ideas  (which  no  language  ever  borrows  from 
another)  were  the  same  in  both,  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstance  that  these  words  do  not  appear  in  their 
Greek  form,  but  have  been  modified  according  to  a 
native  dialectic.  In  the  Macedonian  dialect  there 
occur  granunatical  forms  which  are  commonly  called 
.£olic  \  together  with  many  Arcadian  *  and  Thessa- 
lian  ^  words :  and  what  perhaps  is  still  more  decisive, 
several  words,  which,  though  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Latin  language  ^ 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  peculiar  connexion 
with  the  Doric  dialect :  hence  we  do  not  give  much 


pie,  I  mean  one  which,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  first 
dwelt  in  a  country,  before  which 
we  know  of  no  other  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country. 

^Justin.  VII.  I.  Compare 
^sch.  Suppl.  261. 

f  Herod.  I.  57.  See  Orcho- 
menos,  p.  444. 

8  Compare,  for  example,  da/- 
P€w  to  kitt,  d^ofot  death,  with  ^a- 
vtip,    MtfOTos;    ffcXdtf   (rcXdtfp  in 

Homer)  with  c^cX» ;  ddfKua  for 
aWpia,  in  which  6  loses  its  as- 
piration as  <t>  does  in  Kepakrf  (so 
in  German  haubet  for  haupt), 
afipovTis  for  6<l>pvs  (brow),  B/- 
\17nrof,    Btptvi/cij,  pakaKp6s,  &c. 


the  aspirate  is  also  frequently 
lost ;  Moftrvia  or  Mvfiwpia,  fur- 
future  (in  Poly  bins),  with  a 
change  of  v  and  o. 

^  £.  g.  the  nominatives  tv- 
mra.  Sic.,  which  are  also  call- 
ed iEolico-Bceotic,  Doric,  and 
Thessalian.  Sturz  ut  sup,  p.  28. 

*  £.  g.  (iptBpa  for  pdpoBpa, 
^  E.  g.  raySfp  oyA,  the  leading 
of  the  Tagus,  as  in  Thessaly ; 
fuarvay  dainties,  a  Thessaliui, 
Macedonian,  and  also  Spartan 
word. 

'  E.  g.  Bippo(,  hirsutus,  Atr- 
tus;  ydpKop  (twig),  virgam;  tkc^, 
ilex.  The  want  of  aspirates  also 
forms  a  point  of  comparison. 
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credit  to  the  otherwise  unsupported  assertion  of  He- 
rodotus, of  an  original  identity  of  the  Dorian  and 
Macednian  (Macedonian)  nations.  In  other  authors 
Macednus  is  called  the  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom 
the  Arcadians  were  descended  ™,  or  Macedon  is  the 
brother  of  Magnes,  or  a  son  of  -Siolus,  according  to 
Hesiod  and  Hellanicus  %  which  are  merely  various 
attempts  to  form  a  genealogical  connexion  between 
this  semi-barbarian  race,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

4.  The  Thessalians  as  well  as  the  Macedonians 
were,  as  it  appears,  an  Illyrian  race,  who  subdued  a 
native  Greek  population ;  but  in  this  case  the  body 
of  the  interlopers  was  smaller,  while  the  numbers 
and  civilization  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were 
considerable.  Hence  the  Thessalians  resembled  the 
Greeks  more  than  any  of  the  northern  races  with 
which  they  were  connected :  hence  their  language 
in  particular  was  almost  purely  Grecian,  and  indeed 
bore  perhaps  a  greater  affinity  to  the  language  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets  than  any  other  dialect  ^.  But 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  this  nation  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  were  not  of  a  Grecian  character.  Of 
this  their  national  dress  p,  which  consisted  in  part  of 
the  flat  and  broad-brimmed  hat  (Kava-ia)  and  the  man- 
tle (which  last  was  common  to  both  nations,  but  was 

! 

°™  Apollodorus  III.  8.  i.  to  the  ending  of  the  genitive  ! 

"  Ap.  Constant.  Porph.  de  case  of  the  second  declension 
Themat.  II.  2.  p.  1453.  Sturz  in  ow,  which  the  grammarians 
Hellan.  Fragm.  p.  79.  The  pas-  quote  as  Thessalian.  [A  state- 
sage  of  Hesiod  is  probably  from  ment  which  is  questioned  by 
the  *Ho«u,  and  there  is  no  rea-  Knight,  Proleg.  Homer.  §.  loi.] 
son  for  supposing  it  spurious.  ^  See  Appendix  I.  §.  28.  The 
The  second  verse  should  be  ancient  Macedonian  coins  re- 
read, vU  du»  Maymfra  Maiccdi^v  present  precisely  the  same  dress 
it  hrwioxapfuiff.  as  the  lliessalian. 

"^  I  dlude  h^re  particularly 
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unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time,  and  indeed 
long  afterwards^,  until  adopted  as  the  costume  of  the 
equestrian  order  at  Athens),  is  a  sufficient  example. 
The  Thessalians  moreover  were  beyond  a  doubt  the 
first  to  introduce  into  Greece  the  use  of  cavalry. 
More  important  distinctions  however  than  that 
first  alleged  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  their  im- 
petuous and  passionate  character,  and  the  low  and 
degraded  state. of  their  mental  faculties.  The  taste 
for  the  arts  shewn  by.  the  rich  family  of  the  Scopadae 
proves  no  more  that  such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  people,  than  the  existence  of  the  same  quali- 
ties in  Archelaus  argues  their  prevalence  in  Mace- 
donia. This  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  race  of  the  Greeks,  so  highly  endowed  by  nature. 
We  are  therefore  induced  to  conjecture  that  this  na- 
tion, which  a  short  time  before  the  expedition  of  the 
Heraclidae,  migrated  from  Thesprotia,  and  indeed 
from  the  territory  of  Ephyra  (Cichyrus)  into  the 
plain  of  the  Peneus,  had  originally  come  from  lily- 
da.  On  the  other  hand  indeed,  many  points  of  si- 
milarity in  the  customs  of  the  Thessalians  and  Do- 
rians might  be  brought  forward.  Thus  for  example, 
the  love  for  the  male  sex  (that  usage  peculiar  to  the 
Dorians)  was  also  common  among  the  lUyrians,  and 
the  objects  of  affection  were,  as  at  Sparta,  called 
atTou^;  the  women  also,  as  amongst  the  Dorians, 
were  addressed  by  the  title  of  ladies  {i€(rvoiyai),  a  title 
uncommon  in  Greece,  and  expressive  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held  *.     A  great  freedom  in 

^  Compare  BerrakuciL  m-epii  in         ''  Compare  Theocritus  XII. 

several  grammarians,  with  Di-  14.  with  Alcman  quoted  in  the 

dymus  in  Ammonius  in  x^<>-  Scholia,  and  b.  IV.  c.  4.  ^.  6. 
fivs.     More  will  be  found  on         "  Hesychius  in  d€(nroiwaf.  See 

this8ubjectinbookIV.c.2.§.4.  book  IV.  c.  4.  §.  4. 
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the  manners  of  the  female  sex  was  nevertheless  cus- 
tomary among  the  lUyrians,  who  in  this  respect  bore  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  northern  nations  K  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  these  migrations  from  the  north 
had  the  effect  of  disseminating  among  the  Greeks 
manners  and  institutions  which  were  entirely  im- 
known  to  their  ancestors,  as  represented  by  Homer. 
5.  We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  was  the 
extent  of  territory  gained  by  the  lUyrians  in  the 
west  of  Greece.  Great  part  of  Epirus  had  in  early 
times  been  inhabited  by  Pelasgi ",  to  which  race  the 
inhabitants  of  Dodona  are  likewise  affirmed  by  the 
best  authorities  to  have  belonged,  as  well  as  the 
whole  nation  of  Thesprotians  ^ ;  also  the  Chaonians 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  y,  and 
the  Chones,  (Enotri,  and  Peucetii  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy,  are  said  to  have  been  of  this  race  «. 
The  ancient  buildings,  institutions,  and  religious 
worship  of  the  Epirotes,  are  also  manifestly  of  Pe- 
lasgic  origin.  We  suppose  always  that  the  Pelasgi 
were  Greeks,  and  spoke  the  Grecian  language,  an 
opinion  however  in  support  of  which  we  will  on  this 
occasion  only  adduce  a  few  arguments.  It  must 
then  be  boi-ne  in  mind,  that  all  the  races  whose  mi- 
grations took  place  at  a  late  period,  such  as  the 
Achaeans,  lonians,  Dorians,  were  not  (the  last  in 


*  According  to  iElian.  V.  H. 
III.  15.  the  women  of  Illyria 
were  present  at  banquets  and 
wine-parties;  Herod.  V.  18. 
says  the  contrary  of  the  Mace- 
donians. On  the  subject  of 
these  two  sections  generally, 
see  Appendix  I. 

"  Strabo  V.  p.  221. 

^  See  particularly  Stephan. 


Byzant.  in^t^pa, 

>  Alexander  Ephesius  ap.  Ste- 
phan. Byz.  in  Xaopia, 

'  Niebuhr's  Roman  History, 
vol.  I.  p.  34.  Hence  many  names 
were  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries ;  as,  e,  g,,  Caulonia,  Pan- 
dosia  (Justin.  XII.  2),  Ache- 
ron, Acherontia,  &c. 
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particular)  sufficiently  powerful  or  numerous  to  ef- 
fect a  complete  change  in  the  customs  of  a  barbarous 
population ' ;  that  many  districts,  Arcadia  and  Per- 
rhaebia  for  instance,  remained  entirely  Pelasgic,  with- 
out being  inhabited  by  any  nation  not  of  Grecian 
origin ;  that  the  most  ancient  names,  either  of  Grecian 
places  or  mentioned  in  their  traditions,  belonged  in- 
deed to  a  diflFerent  era  of  the  dialect,  but  not  to  an- 
other language ;  that  finally,  the  great  similarity  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  the  Pelasgic  language  to  have  formed  the 
connecting  link.  Now  the  nations  of  Epirus  were 
almost  reduced  to  a  complete  state  of  barbarism  by 
the  operation  of  causes,  which  could  only  have  had 
their  origin  in  lUyria  ^ ;  and  in  the  historic  age,  the 
Ambracian  bay  was  the  boundary  of  Greece.  In 
later  times  more  than  half  of  ^tolia  ceased  to  be 
Grecian,  and  without  doubt  adopted  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  Ill)rrians  *^ ;  from  which  point  the 
Athamanes,  an  Epirote  and  Illyrian  nation,  pressed 
into  the  south  of  Thessaly  ^.  Migrations  and  pre- 
datory expeditions,  such  as  the  Encheleans  had  un- 


*  Herodotus  also  says,  that 
the  lonians  and  ^Eolians  had 
formerly  been  Pelasgi,  having, 
as  it  were,  swallowed  up  that 
nation;  he  must  however  as- 
sume that  they  changed  their 
language  (jiertfiaBov  rifp  yKwr- 
aav),  as  the  language  of  the 
Pelasgi  who  dwelt  near  Cre- 
stona  and  Placia  (which  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  an 
ancient  dialect)  appeared  to  him 
barbarous,  i^schylus  (Suppl. 
oil.)  opposes  them,  as  real 
Greeks,  to  the  Kopfiayot,  or  bar- 
barians. 


**  Thus  e.  g.  the  Chaonians, 
according  to  Thucyd.  II.  80. 
The  following  ancient  Greek 
forms  occur  in  theEpirotan  dia- 
lect :  yboxmos  for  dovirop  (Mait- 
taire  p.  i4i.)»  yvwrKa,  nosco, 
Orion  p.  42.  17.  "ktnrrros  A- 
chilles,  Plut.  Pyrrh.  I.  (a-CTTOfuu.) 
The  account  in  Strabo  VII.  p. 
327,  of  two  languages  being 
spoken  in  some  districts,  doubt- 
less refers  to  the  coexistence  of 
Grecian  and  IU}Tian  dialects. 

^  Polyb.  XVII.  5.  8. 

**  Orchomenos  p.  253. 
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dertaken  in  the  fabulous  times,  continued  without 
intermission  to  repress  and  keep  down  the  genuine 
population  of  Greece. 

6.  The  lUyrians  were  in  these  ancient  times  also 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Phrygians  and  Thracians, 
as  well  as  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Phrygians  were  at 
this  time  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Macedo- 
nians in  Lebaea,  by  whom  they  were  called  Bry- 
gians  (B/?uyef,  Bpvyoi^  Bpiyeg)';  they  dwelt  at  the  foot 
of  the  snowy  Bermius,  where  the  fabulous  rose- 
gardens  of  king  Midas  were  situated,  while  walking 
in  which  the  wise  Silenus  was  fabled  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner.  They  also  fought  from  this  place 
(as  the  Telegonia  of  Eugammon  related ' )  with  the 
Thesprotians  of  Epirus.  At  no  great  distance  from 
hence  were  the  Mygdonians,  the  people  nearest  re- 
lated to  the  Phrygians.  According  to  Xanthus,  this 
nation  did  not  migrate  to  Asia  until  after  the  Trojan 
war  «.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Cretan  traditions 
begin  with  religious  ceremonies  and  fables,  which 
appear  from  the  most  ancient  testimonies  to  have 
been  derived  from  Phrygians  of  Asia  '^ ;  and  secondly 
the  Armenians,  who  were  beyond  a  doubt  of  a  kin- 
dred race  to  the  Phrygians ',  were  considered  as  an 


'  According  to  Hesychius, 
Bpticvs  (BfpfKvvrios)  is  the  same 
word  as  B/>v{.  Bruges  was  also 
used  by  Ennius,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, by  Marcus  Brutus,  (Plu- 
tarch. Brut.  45.) 

^See  the  Chrestomathia  of 
Proclus.  Briges,  or  Phryges,  in 
the  region  of  Dynrachium,  Ap- 
pian.  Bell.  Civ.  II.  39. 

8  Creuzer  Fragment.  Histor. 
p.  171.     Strabo  XIV.  p.  680. 


Compare  Conon  in  Photius  I. 

^  Concerning  this  point,  see 
Hoeck's  History  of  Crete,  vol. 
I.  p.  109  sqq. 

'  According  to  the  opinion 
of  their  colonists,  Herod.  VU. 
73.  £udoxus  ap.  Steph.  in*A/>- 
/ifyta.  Compare  Heeren  De 
Linguarum  AMaticarum  in  Per^ 
sarum  Imperio  Cognatione,  Com- 
ment. Gotting.  vol.  XIII. 
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aborigiiial  naticm  in  their  own  territory  ^.  It  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  recognise  the  same  race  of 
men  in  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Bermius,  without  supposing  that  all  the  Ar- 
menians  and  Phrygians  emigrated  from  the  latter 
settlement  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  The  interme- 
diate space  between  lUyria  and  Asia,  a  district 
across  which  numerous  nations  migrated  in  ancient 
times,  was  peopled  irregularly  from  so  many  sides, 
that  the  national  uniformity  which  seems  to  have 
once  existed  in  those  parts  was  speedily  deranged. 
The  most  important  documents  respecting  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Phrygian  and  other  nations  are 
the  traces  that  remain  of  its  dialect.  It  was  well 
known  in  Plato's  time  that  many  primitive  words  of 
the  Grecian  language  were  to  be  recognised  with  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  Phrygian,  such  as  TrSp,  vi(op, 
Kvw  ^ ;  and  the  great  similarity  of  grammatical  struc- 
ture which  the  Armenian  now  displays  with  the 


^  The  Armenians  frequently  High  German  wazar,  in  Low 

occur  in  the  ancient  traditional  German  water;  the  digamma  is 

history  of  the  oriental   king-  present  in  the  genuine  Phry- 

doms;  e.  g.  in  Diod.  II.  i.  as  gian  form  /Scdv,  which,  on  ac- 

conquered  by  Ninus.  They  are  count  of  ancient  vicinity,  was 

Hkewise  represented  as  the  ori-  also  a  Macedonian  and  Orphic 

ginal  inhabitants  in  the  native  word  (see  Neanth.    Cyzicen. 

legends  collected  by  Moses  of  ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  V. 

Chorene.  p.  673.    Jablonsky  de  Lingua 

'  Plato  Cratyl.  p.  410  A.  It  Phrygia  p.  76.),  and  is  some- 
is  remarkable  that  these  words  times  translated  water,  and 
are  also  in  the  German  Ian-  sometimes  air.  Lastly,  the 
guage.  Uvp  (see  Grimm's  ex-  Phrygian  inscription  in  Wal- 
cellent  Grammar,  p.  584.  2d  pole's  Memoirs,  especially  the 
ed.)  in  ancient  High  German  words  MIAAI  AAFAITAEI  Fa- 
was  fxiuri,  in  Low  German /iir.  NAKTEI,  prove  that  it  had  a 
Kvtty,  canis,  hund  (d  added  as  great  resemblance,  both  in  ra- 
in /Ai^,  iiav — Phrygian  for  moon  dical  forms  and  inflexion,  with 
— and  mahnd,  mond).  "Y^p,  in  the  Greek. 
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Greek,  must  be  referred  to  this  original  connexion". 
The  Phrygians  in  Asia  have  however  been  without 
doubt  intermixed  with  Syrians,  who  not  only  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Halys, 
but  on  the  left  also  in  Lycaonia  ",  and  as  far  as  Ly- 
cia  °,  and  accordingly  adopted  much  of  the  Syrian 
language  and  religion  p.  Their  enthusiastic  and 
frantic  ceremonies  however  had  doubtless  always 
formed  part  of  their  religion:  these  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  their  immediate  neighbours  the  Thracians : 
but  the  ancient  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  unacquainted  with  such  rites. 

7.  The  Thracians,  who  settled  in  Pieria  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  and  from  thence  came  down 
to  mount  Helicon,  as  being  the  originators  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  and  the  Muses,  and  the  fathers 
of  Grecian  poetry  %  are  a  nation  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  civilization.  We  cannot 
but  suppose  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  very  similar 
to  the  Greek,  since  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
had  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  latter  peo- 
ple.   They  were  in  all  probability  derived  originally 


m 


Thus  the  verb  sum  keeps 
in  the  Armenian  or  Haicanian 
the    same    fundamental    form 

which  it  has  in  all  the  languages 
allied  to  the  Greek  (yem,  yes, 
e — sum,  €s,  est).  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  three  Phry- 
gian Greek  words  noticed  in 
the  text  have  been  likewise 
preserved  in  the  Haicanian  : 
nvp  is  kur  (as  narrip  hatTf  irivr^ 
hink);  vdutp,  tschur  (as  0tpfi6s 
tscherm);  kvw  is  shun.  See 
Klaproth  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  99. 
"  See  Jablonsky  de  Lingua 
Lycaon,  Opusc.vol.  III.  p.  1 19. 


"  That  is,  if  the  epic  poet 
Chcerilus  spoke  of  Lyctian  So- 
lymi  in  the  well-known  passage 
preserved  in  Josephus  cont. 
Apion.  vol.  II.  p.  454-  cd.  Ha- 
verc.  &c.  See  Naeke's  Chceri- 
lus, p.  130  sq. 

V  E.  g.  ddayovs,  an  androgy- 
nous deity  (Hesych.  in  v.),  from 
Dagon;  the  name  ^^(fon  (Athen. 
XIV.  p.  624.);  fiaXXriv,  king, 
(Hesych.  in  v.  Eustath.  ad  Od. 
r'.  p.  680.  Bas.)  from  Baal,  he. 
See  Blomf.  ad  iEsch.  Pers.  663. 

^  See  Orchomenos,  p.  379 — 

390- 
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from  the  country  called  Thrace  in  later  times,  where 
the  Bessi,  a  tribe  of  the  nation  of  the  Satrae^  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pangaeum,  presided  over  the  oracle  of 
Bacchus.  Whether  the  whole  of  the  populous  races 
of  Edones,  Odomantes,  Odrysi,  Treres,  &c.  are  to  be 
considered  as  identical  with  the  Thracians  in  Pieria, 
or  whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  these  bar- 
barous nations''  received  from  the  Greeks  their 
general  name  of  Thracians,  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  from  early  times,  are  questions  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  Into  these  nations 
however  a  large  number  of  Paeonians  subsequently 
penetrated,  who  had  passed  over  at  the  time  of  a 
very  ancient  migration  of  the  Teucrians  together 
with  the  Mysians*.  To  this  Paeonian  race  the  Pela- 
gonians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius,  belonged ;  who 
also  advanced  into  Thessaly,  as  will  be  shewn  here- 
after. Of  the  Teucrians  however  we  know  nothing, 
excepting  that  in  concert  with  (Pelasgic)  Dardani- 
ans  they  founded  the  city  of  Troy, — where  the  lan- 
guage in  use  was  probably  allied  to  the  Grecian,  and 
distinct  from  the  Phrygian^. 

8.  Now  it  is  within  the  moimtainous  barriers 
above  described  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  nations  which  in  the  heroic  mythology  are  al- 
ways represented  as  possessing  dominion  and  power, 


'  Herod.  VII.  iii. 

»  All  their  words  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  are  very 
unlike  the  Greek;  e,  g,  the 
word  /Spta  and  ^pia  for  city, 
which  frequently  occurs,  ^iXa 
tcine,  TTirvyes  treasure,  Schol. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  933,  &c. 

t  Herod.  V.  13.  VII.  20,  75. 
Compare   Hellanicus  tU  sup.; 


where  write,  e<l>*  o^  pvv  Moxcdd- 
vtg  K€lKovvt(U  fiovoi  iierb,  MYSfiN 
rorc  oiKoOvrcf .  This  at  the  same 
time  probably  refers  to  the  tra- 
dition, that  the  Mysians  (as 
well  as  the  Thynians  and  o- 
thers)  came  from  Thrace  to 
Asia,  according  to  Strabo,  and 
PlinyH.  N.  V.  32.  41. 

^  Homer.  Hymn.  Ven.  113. 
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and  are  always  contrafited  with  an  aboriginal  po- 
pulation. These,  in  my  opinion,  were  northern 
branches  of  the  Grecian  nation,  which  had  overrun 
and  subdued  the  Greeks  who  dwelt  further  south. 
The  most  ancient  abode  of  the  Hellenes  Proper 
(who  in  mythology  are  merely  a  small  nation  in 
Phthia")  was  situated,  according  to  Aristotle,  in 
Epirus,  near  Dodona,  to  whose  god  Achilles*  prays, 
as  being  the  ancient  protector  of  his  family.  In  all 
probability  the  AcH^  ans,  the  ruling  nation  both  of 
Thessaly  and  of  the  Peloponnese  in  fabulous  times, 
were  of  the  same  race  and  origin  as  the  Hellenes. 
The  MiNYANS,  Phlegyans,  Lapithae,  and  .^liolians  of 
Corinth  and  Salmone,  came  originally  from  the  dis- 
tricts above  Pieria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia, 
where  the  very  ancient  Orchomenus,  Minya,  and  Sal- 
monia  or  Halmopia  were  situated^.  Nor  is  there  less 
obscurity  with  regard  to  the  northern  settlements  of 
the  loNiANS ;  they  appear,  as  it  were,  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  into  Attica  and  .^gialea:  they  were 
not  however  by  any  means  identical  with  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  these  districts,  and  had  perhaps 
detached  themselves  from  some  northern,  probably 
Achaean,  race*.  Lastly,  the  Dorians  are  mentioned 


"  jEginetica,  pp .  1 2 , 1 5  5 .  Com- 
pare also  Phavorinus  in  'Axaiovs 
Hpfaa-Lv.  In  the  later  times 
they  were  probably  still  in  the 
territory  of  the  Molossi,  who 
were  considered  as  Greeks,  He- 
rod. VI.  127. 

«  n.  XVI.  233. 

y  See  Orchomenos,  pp.  139, 
248  sqq.  Buttmann,  indeed, 
in  his  Memoir  on  the  Minyae 
(Berlin  Transactions  for  1820, 
p.  13.),  denies  the  existence  of 


these  places;  but  several  of  the 
passages  which  I  have  quoted 
are  decisive. 

'  According  to  the  genea- 
logy from  the  'Houu — Dorus, 
Xuthus  (from  whom  Acheeus 
and  Ion),  and  i£olu8 ;  see  Ap- 
pendix II.  The  genealogy 
in  Euripides,  Ion  1608,  viz. 
Xuthus  father  of  Ion,  Dorus, 
and  Achseus,  is  distorted  to 
suit  the  national  feelings  of  the 
Athenians.    The  passage  from 
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in  ancient  legends  and  poems  as  established  in  one  ex* 
tremity  of  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Upper  Greece, 
viz.  at  the  foot  of  mount  01)anpus :  there  are  how- 
ever  reasons  for  supposing,  that  at  an  earlier  period 
they  had  dwelt  at  its  other  northern  extremity,  at 
the  furthest  limit  of  the  Grecian  nation. 

9.  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  singular  na- 
tion of  the  Hylleans  ('TXX€k,"TXXo/),  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dwelt  in  Illyria,  but  is  in  many  re- 
spects connected  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the 
Dorians..  The  real  place  of  its  abode  can  hardly  be 
laid  down ;  as  the  Hylleans  are  never  mentioned  in 
any  historical  narrative,  but  always  in  mythological 
legends ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  geographers  only  from  mythological  writers. 
Yet  they  are  generally  placed  in  the  islands  of  Me- 
lita  and  Black-Corcyra,  to  the  south  of  Libumia*. 
Now  the  name  of  the  Hylleans  agrees  strikingly 
with  that  of  the  first  and  most  noble  tribe  of  the 
Dorians.  Besides  which,  it  is  stated,  that,  though 
dwelling  among  lUyrian  races,  these  Hylleans  were 
nevertheless  genuine  Crreeks.  Moreover  they,  as 
well  as  the  Doric  Hylleans,  were  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules ;  whom  that 
hero  begot  upon  Melite,  the  daughter  of  .d^gaeus^: 


the  *Houu,  however,  although 
in  a  poetical  garb,  is  more  cre- 
dible than  the  testimony  of  He- 
rodotus, who  considers  the  I- 
onians  as  aborigines. 

*  Concerning  what  follows, 
see  Apollonius  Rhod.  IV.  521 
sqq.  Schol.  ad  1.  et  ad  IV. 
1 1 25,  1 149.  ApoUodorus  ap. 
Stephan.  Byzant.  in  'YXXcIs  (p. 
434.  ed.  Heyn.)    Scylax,  p.  7. 


ed.  Voss.  Scymnus  Chius  404. 
from  Timseus  (fragm.  121.  ed. 
Goeller.)  and  Eratosthenes.  Di- 
onys.  Perieg.  386.  with  Eusta- 
thius  and  the  Scholia.  Etymol. 
Magn.  p.  776.  39.  where  they 
are  called  a  Celtic  nation  {(IBvos 
KcXrucdy).  Compare  Schoene- 
mann  Geograph,  Argonaut,  p. 
53.  and  book  III.  c.  5. 

^'  ApoUon.  Rh.  IV.  538,  and 
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here  the  name  ^gaeus  refers  to  a  river  in  Corcyra, 
Melite  to  the  island  just  mentioned.  Apollo  was  the 
chief  god  of  the  Dorians ;  and  so  likewise  these  Hyl- 
leans  were  said  to  have  concealed  under  the  earth, 
as  the  sign  of  inviolable  sanctity,  that  instrument  of 
such  importance  in  the  religion  of  Apollo,  a  tripod*^. 
The  country  of  the  Hylleans  is  described  as  a  large 
peninsula,  and  compared  to  the  Peloponnese :  it  is 
said  to  have  contained  fifteen  cities ;  which  however 
had  not  a  more  real  existence,  than  the  peninsula 
as  large  as  the  Peloponnese  on  the  lUyrian  coast. 
How  all  these  statements  are  to  be  understood  is 
hard  to  say.  It  appears  however  that  they  can  only 
be  reconciled  as  follows :  the  Doric  Hylleans  had  a 
tradition,  that  they  came  originally  from  these 
northern  districts,  which  then  bordered  on  the  II- 
Ijrrians,  and  were  afterwards  occupied  by  that  peo- 
ple; and  there  still  remained  in  those  parts  some 
members  of  their  tribe,  some  other  Hylleans.  This 
notion  of  Greek  Hylleans  in  the  very  north  of 
Greece,  who  also  were  descended  from  Hercules,  and 
also  worshipped  Apollo,  was  taken  up  and  embel- 
lished by  the  poets :  although  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  one  hiul  really  ever  seen  these  Hylleans  and  vi- 
sited their  country.  Like  the  Hj^rboreans,  they 
existed  merely  in  tradition  and  imagination.     It  is 


others.  Panyasis  appears  from 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius 
Rhod.  IV.  1 149.  to  have  men- 
tioned two  Hylluses,  viz.  the 
son  of  Melite  and  the  son 
of  Deianira.  Compare  Schol. 
Soph.  Trachin.  53.  Vales,  ad 
Harpocrat.p.  1 26.  In  the  Scho- 
liast to  Pindar  Pyth.  I.   120. 


TTfv  'ITAAIAN  oliaivavTaVy  where 

Hemsterhuis  reads  Olxdkiav, 
Raoul-Rochette  (HistoirederE- 
tablissement  des  Colonies  Gr^c- 
ques,  torn.  II.  p.  280.)  proposes, 
not  without  some  probability, 

^  Apollon.  Rh.  IV.  528. 
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possible  also  that  the  Corcyraeans,  in  whose  island 
there  was  an  ^^ HylUjean''  harbour^,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  these  legends^  as  is 
shewn  by  some  circumstances  pointed  out  above; 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  whole  tradition 
arose  from  Corcyraean  colonies. 

10.  Here  we  might  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
subject,  did  not  the  following  question  (one  indeed 
of  great  importance)  deserve  some  consideration. 
What  relation  can  we  suppose  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  races  which  migrated  into  those  northern 
districts,  and  the  native  tribes,  and  what  between 
the  different  races  of  Greece  itself?  All  inquiries 
on  this  subject  lead  us  back  to  the  Pelasgi,  who  al- 
though not  found  in  every  part  of  ancient  Greece 
(for  tradition  makes  so  wide  a  distinction  between 
them  and  many  other  nations,  that  no  confusion 
ever  takes  place  *),  yet  occur  almost  universally 
wherever  early  civilization,  ancient  settlements,  and 
worships  of  peculiar  sanctity  and  impoi*tance  ex- 
isted. And  in  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  ancient  religions  of  Greece  owed  their  origin  to 
this  race.  The  Jupiter  and  Dione  of  Dodona ;  Ju- 
piter and  Juno  of  Argos ;  Vulcan  and  Minerva  of 
Athens;  Ceres  and  Proserpine  of  Eleusis;  Mer- 
cury and  Diana  of  Arcadia,  together  with  Cadmus 
and  the  Cabiri  of  Thebes,  cannot,  if  properly  ex- 
amined, be  referred  to  any  other  origin.     We  must 

^  Thucyd.  III.  8i.  p.  322);  and  if  these,  as  some 

'  Especially  the   connected  say,  are  the  same  as  the  Carian 

chain  of  iEtolians,£peans,  Lo-  nation,  to  which  the  Lydians 

crians   (concerning  whose  af-  and  a  part  of  the  Mysians  be- 

finity  see  Boeckh  ad  Find.  O-  longed,   they  would   seem   to 

lymp.IX.  61.  p.  i9i.)»andLe-  compose     a    very    numerous 

legians  (Hesiod  ap.  Strab.  VII.  race. 
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therefore  attribute  to  that  nation  an  excessive  readi- 
ness in  creating  and  metamorphosing  objects  of  re- 
ligious worship,  so  that  the  same  fundamental  con- 
ceptions were  variously  developed  in  diflferent  places, 
a  variety  which  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  arbitrary 
neglect  of,  or  adherence  to,  particular  parts  of  the 
same  legend.  In  many  places  also  we  may  recognise 
the  sameness  of  character  which  pervaded  the  dif- 
ferent worships  of  the  above  gods ;  every  where  we 
see  manifested  in  symbols,  names,  rites,  and  legends, 
an  uniform  character  of  ideas  ancTfeelings.  The  re- 
ligions introduced  from  Phrygia  and  Thrace,  such  as 
that  of  the  Cretan  Jupiter  and  Dionysus  or  Bacchus, 
may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  more  enthusiastic 
character  from  the  native  Pelasgic  worship.  The 
Phcenician  and  Egyptian  religions  lay  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  early  Greeks,  were  almost  un- 
known even  where  they  existed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  were  almost  unintelligible  when  the 
Greeks  attempted  to  learn  them,  and  repugnant  to 
their  nature  when  understood.  On  the  whole,  the 
Pelasgic  worship  appears  to  form  part  of  a  simple 
elementary  religion,  which  easily  represented  the 
various  forms  produced  by  the  changes  of  nature  in 
different  climates  and  seasons,  and  which  abounded 
in  expressive  signs  for  all  the  shades  of  feeling 
which  these  phenomena  awakened. 

11.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  the  north- 
em  races  (who  as  being  of  Hellenic  descent  are  put 
in  contrast  with  the  Pelasgi)  had  in  early  times 
taken  a  more  moral  turn,  to  which  their  political  re- 
lations had  doubtless  contributed.  The  heroic  life 
(which  is  no  fable  of  the  poets),  the  fondness  for  vi- 
gorous and  active  exertion,  the  disinclination  to  the 
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harmless  occupations  of  husbandry,  which  is  so  re- 
markably seen  in  the  conquering  race  of  the  Hel- 
lenes,  necessarily  awakened  and  cherished  an  en- 
tirely different  train  of  religious  feeling.  Hence  the 
Jupiter  Hellanius  of  -Slacus,  the  Jupiter  Laphy- 
stius  of  Athamas,  and,  finally,  the  Doric  Jupiter, 
whose  son  is  Apollo,  the  prophet  and  warrior^,  are 
rather  repreaentations  of  the  moral  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  universe,  after  the  ancient  method, 
than  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature.  I  do  not 
however  deny,  that  there  was  a  time  when  these 
different  views  had  not  as  yet  taken  a  separate  di- 
rection. Thus  it  may  be  shewn,  that  the  Apollo 
Lyceus  of  the  Dorians  conveyed  nearly  the  same  no- 
tions as  the  Jupiter  Lycaeus  of  the  Arcadians,  al- 
though  the  worship  of  either  deity  was  developed 
independently  of  that  of  the  other.  Thus  also  cer- 
tain ancient  Arcadian  and  Doric  usages  had,  in  their 
main  features,  a  considerable  affinity.  The  points  of 
resemblance  in  these  different  worships  can  be  only 
perceived  by  comparison :  tradition  presents,  at  the 
very  first  outset,  an  innmnerable  collection  of  dis- 
cordant forms  of  worship  belonging  to  the  several 
races,  but  without  explaining  to  us  how  they  came 
to  be  thus  separated.  For  these  different  rites  were 
not  united  into  a  whole  until  they  had  been  first  di- 
vided; and  both  by  the  connexion  of  worships  and 
by  the  influence  of  poetry  new  combinations  were 
introduced,  which  differed  essentially  from  those  of 
an  earlier  date. 

12.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Grecian  race 
(which,  together  with  its  religion,  forms  the  most 
ancient  record  of  its  history)  must,  if  we  may  judge 

'  See  book  II.  ch.  7. 
C 
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from  the  varieties  of  dialect  and  from  a  comparison 
with  the  Latin  language^  have  been  very  perfect  in 
its  structure,  and  rich  and  expressive  in  its  flexions 
and  formaticms ;  though  much  of  this  was  polished 
off  by  the  Greeks  of  later  ages :  in  early  times,  dis- 
tinctness and  precision   in  marking  the  primitive 
words  and  the  inflections  being  more  attended  to 
than  facility  of  utterance.    Wherever  4he  ancient 
forms  had  been  preserved,  they  sounded  foreign  and 
imcouth  to  more  modem  ears ;  and  the  language  of 
later  times  was  greatly  softened,  in  comparison  with 
the  Latin.     But  the  peculiarities  of  the  pure  Doric 
dialect  are  (wherever  they  were  not  owing  to  a 
faithful  preservation  of  archaic  forms)  actual  de- 
viations from  the  original  dialect,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  occur  in  Latin ;  they  bear,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  a  northern  character.     The 
use  of  the  article,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  Latin 
language  or  in  that  of  epic  poetry,  can  be  ascribed 
to  no  other  cause  than  to   immigrations  of  new 
tribes,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  Dorians.    Its  in- 
troduction must,  nearly  as  in  the  Roman  languages, 
be  considered  as  the  sign  of  a  great  revolution.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Doric  dialect  must  have  existed 
before  the  period  of  the  migrations ;  since  thus  only 
can  it  be  explained  how  peculito  forms  of  the  Doric 
dialect  were  common  to  Crete,  Argos,  and  Sparta : 
the  same  is  also  true  of  the  dialects  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  subdivisions  of  the  iEolic ;  the 
only  reason  for  the  resemblance  of  the  language  of 
Lesbos  to  that  of  Boeotia  being,  that  Boeotians  mi- 
grated at  that  period  to  Lesbos.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  Ionic  dialect  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  viewed 
in  great  part  as  deviations  caused  by  the  genial  cli- 
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mate  of  Asia  8^;  for  the  language  of  the  Attic  race, 
to  which  the  latter  were  most  nearly  related,  could 
hardly  have  differed  so  widely  from  that  of  the  co- 
lonies of  Athens,  if  the  latter  had  not  been  greatly 
changed.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  this 
question,  in  reference  to  the  views  here  taken,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

8  The    ancients    frequently     iXvfifivavro  Ttjf  dcoXcKrov  t6  wa- 
8ay«  that  the  lonians  in  Asia,     rptop.    Fhotius  in  v.  it>apfuuc6s. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DORIC  RACE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
TIMES  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Dorians  in  Thesscdy, 

1.  f  ROM  early  times  the  Dorians  and  lonians 
**  were  the  chief  races  of  the  Grecian  nation ;  the 
latter  of  Pelasgic,  the  former  of  Hellenic  origin ; 
the  latter  an  aboriginal,  the  former  a  people  much 
addicted  to  wandering.  For,  when  under  the  do- 
minion of  Deucalion,  they  dwelt  in  Phthiotis ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  in- 
"  habited  the  country  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus, which  was  called  Hestiaeotis.  Afterwards 
however,  being  driven  from  Hestiaeotis  by  the 
Cadmeans,  they  dwelt  under  moimt  Pindus,  and 
**  were  called  the  Macednian  nation.  From  thence 
**  they  again  migrated  to  Dryopis ;  and  having  pass- 
**  ed  from  Dryopis  into  the  Peloponnese,  they  were 
"  called  the  Doric  race*." 

No  one  can  consider  this  connected  account  as 
flowing  immediately  from  ancient  tradition ;  and  it 


■Herod.  I.  56;  which  pa«-  XXV.  p.  11 — 28.      Compare 

sage  has  been  treated  of  by  VIII.  43.  '£<$yrf«  A»pik6p  r<  Koi 

Stdmasius,  de  LwgvM  Hellemca,  MaKcdv6y  tBtfos  ^£  *Epirfov  rt  koH 

p.  276,  and  in  the  M^nunres  de  nipdov  koL  r^s  Apv<mUios  varara 

VActMnie  des  Inaer^tian^,  torn.  SpfUfBimt. 
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can  only  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  of  the  father  of 
history  to  arrange  and  reconcile  various  legends  and 
traditions.  Nor  indeed  is  it  difficult  to  discover 
and  examine  the  steps  of  the  argument  which  lead 
him  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  clear  that  he  considers 
the  genealogy  of  Hellen^,  viz.  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Deucalion  and  father  of  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  Mo- 
lusy  as  da  historical  fact;  although  it  is  at  least 
more  recent  than  the  poems  of  Homer ;  where  the 
name  of  Hellenes  does  not  include  these  races,  but 
is  the  appellation  of  a  single  nation  in  Phthiotis : 
and  that  his  object  is  to  establish  the  position,  that 
the  Dorians  were  the  genuine  Greeks,  or  Hellenes. 
Now  since  Deucalion,  the  father  of  Hellen  and 
grandfather  of  Dorus,  was  supposed  to  have  dwelt 
in  Phthiotis  *',  Herodotus  represents  the  Dorians  as 
also  coming  from  Phthiotis;  although  the  people 
meant  in  these  legends  by  the  names  of  Deucalion 
and  Hellen  were  the  real  ancient  Hellenes,  the  Myr- 
midons^, who  were  afterwards  under  the  dominion 
of  the  JEacidaeS  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Dorians.  Dorus  was  next  represented  as  succeed- 
ing Hellen  as  king  of  the  same  people ;  and  then. 


^  See,  on  the  subject  of  this 
genealogy.  Appendix  II. 

*^  Apollod.  I.  7.  2. 

^  Thus  Pindar,  Olymp.  VIII. 
30,  calk  the  Myrmidons  Aay>c- 
€vs  Xa6r,  in  order,  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  oppose  them  as  ge- 
nuine Greeks  to  nations  of  a 
different  origin. 

«From  the  circumstance  that, 
in  Homer,  AchiUes  the  i£aci- 
des  is  represented  as  chief  of 
the  Hellenes,  and  that  the  i£- 
acidae  were  also  ancient  princes 


of  i£gina,  the  author  has  in  a 
former  work  {JEginetica,  p.  18.) 
explained  the  name  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  in  ^gina,  'EXXd- 
vunf,  in  later  times  called  IlayrX- 
\r)VLov.  For  this  temple  is  as- 
suredly more  ancient  than  the 
time  when  all  the  Greeks  were 
called  Hellenes;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  a 
sanctuary  of  the  original  Hel- 
lenes, who  also  dwelt  in  Fhthia, 
as  an  ancient  national  temple 
of  the  Myrmidons. 
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since  the  name  of  Dorus  was  in  these  fabulous  ac* 
counts  connected  with  Hestiaeotis^  he  infers  that  the 
Dorians  went  thither  from  Phthiotis.  But  the  mo- 
dem mythologist  must  of  course  abandon  this  whole 
deduction  as  unfounded ;  and  he  can  only  adopt  the 
datum  from  which  the  historian  started;  namely, 
that,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  *^  Dorus  dwelt 
*^  at  the  foot  of  Ol3nnpus  and  Ossa."  Here  then  the 
real  fact  presents  itself  to  us.  The  chain  of  Oljnn- 
pus,  the  divider  of  nations,  whose  lofty  summit  is 
still  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  celestial  mansion, 
is  the  place  in  which  the  Dorians  first  appear  in  the 
history  of  Greece. 

2.  The  mountain-valley,  which  in  later  times  bore 
the  name  of  Thessaly,  was  bounded  to  the  west  by 
Pindus,  to  the  south  by  Othrys^  to  the  east  by  Pe- 
lion  and  Ossa,  and  to  the  north  by  Olympus,  under 
which  name  the  ancient  writers,  for  example  Hero- 
dotus, also  include  the  chain  which  in  after-times 
(probably  from  an  lUyrian  word  ^  was  called  the 
Cambunian  mount  The  course  of  the  Peneus  is  so 
situated  as  to  divide  the  open  plain  to  the  south,  the 
ancient  Pelasgic  Argos,  from  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict to  the  north ;  towards  the  north-east  it  breaks 
through  the  mountain-ridge,  dividing  Ossa  from 
Olympus.  Here  too  the  river  creeps  under  the 
loftier  heights  of  mount  Olympus  s;  so  that  the  path 
passes  along  the  side  of  the  more  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous Ossa.  This  ravine  was  known  by  the  ancient 
generic  name  of  Tempea  or  Tempe  (the  cut,  from 
T€fAv»),  and  has  been  often  poetically  described,  but 

^  Appendix  I.  last  note.  is  1017  toises,  or  6501  English 

0  The  height  of  mount  Olym-     feet ;  of  Ossa,  according  to  Dod- 
pus,  according  to  BemauiUe,     well,  about  5000  feet. 
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seldom  sufficiently  considered  as  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Greece  s. 

Before  entering  the  pass,  the  traveller  crosses  a 
small  round  valley,  agreeably  situated ;  at  the  end 
of  which  on  the  left  hand,  where  the  mountains  ap- 
proach one  another  on  both  sides,  was  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Gonnus  (or  Gonni),  distant  160  stadia  (20 
miles)  from  Larissa,  the  chief  city  of  the  plain**.  From 
this  point  the  mountains  close  upon  one  another  more 
rapidly,  until  they  rise  on  both  sides  of  the  glen  in 
two  rocky  parapets,  forming  a  gully,  where  in  many 
places  a  path  has  been  hewn  along  the  river.  About 
the  middle  of  this  path  there  stands  now,  upon  a 
bold  projection  of  Ossa,  a  fortress  of  Roman  con- 
struction called  Horaeo-Castro,  covering  also  a  cross 
glen  of  that  mountain :  it  was  there  probably  that 
the  strong-hold  Gonnocondylum  stood;  which  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  "  windings*' 
of  the  valley'.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  ravine,  hardly  100  feet  in  width: 
which  is  stated  in  an  inscription  to  have  been  for- 
tified by  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  proconsul  and 
partisan  of  J.  Caesar ;  but,  without  the  aid  of  forti- 
fication, a  few  armed  men  would   probably  have 


B  A  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  this  valley  than  those  of 
iEhan  and  Barth^lemy  is  given 
by  Bartholdy,  BruchstUcke 
zur  Kentniss  Griechenlands,  p. 
112;  Clarke,  Travels,  part  II. 
sect.  iii.  p.  273;  Hawkins,  in 
Walpole's  Memoirs  relating  to 
European  Turkey,  p.  528;  Hol- 
land, Albania,  p.  291 ;  Dodwell, 
Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  103  ;  and 
Pouqueville,   torn.  III.    c.  73. 


Among  the  ancients,  Theopom- 
pus,  in  his  4>iXiinr(jt^,  g^^c  tui 
accurate  description  of  Tempe. 
See  Theo.  Sophist.  Progymn. 
II.  p.  19;  Prommel,  in  Creu- 
zer's  Meletemata,  III.  p.  141. 6. 

^  XX.  m.  p.  in  ipsis  faucibus 
saltus,  Livy  from  Polyb.  XVIII. 
10.  2.  on  the  side  of  Olympus. 
Meletius  mentions  here  a  place 
called  Goniga. 

i  Liv.  XXXIX.  25. 
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been  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  force  many  times 
their  number.  The  region  has  nothing  beautiful  or 
agreeable  in  its  appearance,  but  presents  rather  a 
look  of  savage  wildness :  the  perpendicular  masses 
of  rock  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  appear,  as  it  were, 
to  have  been  rent  asunder,  and  are  without  any  co- 
vering of  trees  or  grass ;  the  blackness  of  the  sha^ 
dows  in  the  deep  hollow,  and  the  dull  echoes,  in- 
crease the  gloominess  of  the  impression:  beneath 
bubble  the  silver  waters  of  the  Peneus  {ipyvpo^ivrj^^). 
Not  far  from  this  narrow  passage  the  defile  opens 
towards  the  sea,  to  which  the  Peneus  flows  through 
marshes ;  and  from  hence  may  be  seen  the  smiling 
country  of  Pieria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Olympus, 
particularly  the  plains  of  Phila,  Heracleum,  and 
Leibethrum,  which  lead  onwards  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Macedonia. 

S.  This  is  the  only  road  between  Thessaly  and 
the  northern  districts,  which  passes  in  its  whole 
length  along  a  valley;  all  the  others  are  moun- 
tain-passes. Such  was  the  other  road  to  Ma- 
cedonia, which  crossed  mount  Olympus  (ccr/SoA^  'O- 
kvfMTiKi').  This  road  too  begins  at  the  strongly  for- 
tified city  of  Gonnus,  the  key  of  the  country  towards 
the  north ;  and  it  then  goes  along  the  southern  side 
of  Olympus,  till  it  reaches  the  cities  of  Azorum  and 
Doliche.  Between  these  two  towns  is  a  place  where 
three  ways  meet".  The  chief  road  passes  in  a 
northerly  direction  over  the  summit  of  the  Cambu- 
nian  chain  to  the  Macedonian  highlands;  and  it 
was  here  that  Xerxes  set  fire  to  the  woods  in  order 

^  II.  B.  753.  II.  I.    *ACoplov  fi€ra(v  kuI  AoXi- 

*  Herod.  VII.  128,  173.  ^s, 

"'Liv.XLIV.6.  Polyb.  XXVIII. 
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to  open  a  passage  for  his  arm^,  which  the  Greeks 
had  expected  along  the  more  practicable  way  through 
Pieria  and  the  valley  of  T^npe ;  and  it  was  ofiten 
in  the  Roman  wars  traversed  by  large  armies". 
From  the  south  of  moimt  Ol3nnpus  two  difficult 
mountain  roads  led  over  the  heights  of  Olympus, 
connecting  Northern  Thessaly  with  Pieria.  The 
one  avoided  the  valley  of  Tempe,  as  it  passed  by  the 
fortress  of  Lapathus  to  the  north  of  that  defile  ^ 
then  along  the  small  lake  of  Ascurias,  whence  there 
was  a  view  of  the  town  of  Dium  on  the  sea-4X)ast»  at 
the  distance  of  96  stadia  (12  miles) ;  after  which  it 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Pieria.  We  should 
however  more  particularly  notice  the  other  road, 
taking  a  more  northern  direction,  and  passing  over 
the  lofty  sides  of  Olympus,  where  formerly  there 
stood  the  castle  of  Petra,  and  the  temple  of  the  Py- 
thian Apollo,  commonly  called  Pythium,  together 
with  a  village  of  the  same  nameP,  the  height  of 
which  Xenagoras,  by  a  geometrical  measurement, 
ascertained  to  be  6096  Grecian  feet^.  From  this 
point  there  was  a  mountain-pass  leading  down  to 
the  coast  to  Heradeum  and  Phila  in  Pieria,  and  an- 


"  See,  besides  Herodotus, 
Liv.  XLIV.  2.  and  Plutarch, 
^mil.  9. 

°  Concerning  the  situation 
of  this  place  see  Liv.  XLIV.  2. 
and  6. 

P  nvBwv  *Av6XX»vos  Up6y,  r6 
Uv$tov  Kol  Tfjif  Uerpav  Plutarch, 
^mil.  15.  Pythoum  {UvB^v) 
et  Petra  Liv.  XLIV.  2,  33,  35. 
XLII.  53.  That  there  was  only 
one  Pythium  in  this  district  is 
evident  from  an  accurate  ex- 
amination   of    the    marches. 


Mannert  (vol.  VII.p.520,s63.) 
has  placed  Pythium  on  the  pass 
through  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains (above  the  modem  Ales- 
son  and  Sarviza),  of  which  it 
lay  far  to  the  right.  His  opin- 
ion is  contradicted  by  Liv. 
XLIV.  2.  and  Plutarch,  ubi 
sup.  Compare  Stephanus  in 
UvBiop,  Xlv$t€it  ol  t6  XLvBtov  ol^ 
Kowr€9,  <V  ^  *Afr6!kX»po£  Ufi6y 
itrri,  and  in  BoXXa. 

^  960  toises.  See  above. 
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other  way  led  along  the  ridge  of  Olympus  by  difficult 
and  dangerous  passages,  as  far  as  Upper  Macedonia^. 

These  mountain-passes  and  defiles  have  not  been 
explored  by  any  modem  traveller ;  but  it  was  im- 
portant for  our  subject  to  discover  their  position 
irom  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Not  only  did 
Pen^us  and  iEmilius  Paulus  here  contend  for  the 
fate  of  Macedonia,  but  it  was  in  this  region  that  the 
Greek  nations  of  the  heroic  age  disputed  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fertile  Thessaly.  There  was  once  a  time 
when  tihrough  these  passes  the  nations  pressed  down, 
to  whose  lot  the  finest  parts  of  Greece  were  once  to 
fall ;  here  every  step  was  gained  with  labour,  while 
the  sons  of  the  mountain  inured  themselves  to 
hardships  in  their  incessant  wars.  Of  the  nmnerous 
citadels  which  in  these  districts  cover  every  important 
point,  the  greater  number  were  probably  built  at  a 
very  early  period.  Thus  there  were  three  fortresses' 
to  defend  the  pass  of  Olympus,  or  the  road  from  Gon- 
nus  to  Azorum  and  Doliche,  which  two  places,  to- 
gether with  Pythiura  on  the  mountain,  were  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the  Pelagonian  Tripolis  K 

4.  The  highlands  which  border  on  Macedonia 
are  so  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian  history,  that 
we  find  in  them  few  names  of  places,  while  in 
the  valley  of  the  Peneus  there  were  always  some 
traditional  and  historical  memorials  extant.  For 
although  the  northern  mountains  were  not  destitute 
of  foimtains,  grassy  slopes,  and  fertile  pastures,  still 

'  See  Plutarch  ubi  sup.    Liv.         *  Ptolemy  includes  it  in  Pe- 

ubi  sup.   and  XLIV.  7.    comp.  lasgiotis.      Unfortunately    we 

Polyb.  XX VIII.  n.  have  not  the  Greek  original  of 

*  Idv.  XXXI.  41.    XXXVI.  the  passage  inLivy  concerning 

10,  13.  XLII.  67.  XLIV.  2.  the  Tripolis,  XUI.  53. 
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the  nations  continually  pressed  downward  to  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  valley.  'In  this  plain  Gonnus 
and  Elatea  are  succeeded  by  Mopsium  upon  the  right, 
and  Gyrton  and  Phalanna  on  the  left  of  the  stream  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Larissa  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  open  country  ",  which  had  been  once  deposited 
from  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Peneus,  and  being 
constantly  irrigated,  always  produced  a  plenti- 
ful crop.  To  the  west  of  Larissa,  in  a  narrower 
part  of  the  valley,  where  the  hills  approach  the  river 
more  from  the  north  side,  there  stood,  40  stadia 
from  Larissa,  the  town  of  Argura  ',  and  at  the  same 
distance  again  the  fort  of  Atrax ;  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  were  the  celebrated  city  of  Pelinnay 
and  the  castle  of  Pharcedon'-;  higher  up  on  the 
left  bank,  where  the  mountains  on  the  north  begin 
to  recede  and  form  another  plain,  was  the  ancient 
city  of  Tricca  *.  Between  Tricca  and  Pelinna  stood, 
as  it  appears,  the  city  of  (Echalia,  so  celebrated  in 
mythology ;  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  perhaps 
discovered  by  a  traveller  in  some  ancient  walls  of 
massive  structure  **,  of  which  Pouqueville  saw  many 
in  this  district.  If  now  we  follow  the  Peneus,  which 
runs  from  the  north-west,  higher  up  the  stream  than 


"  Orchomenos,  p.  1 26. 

*  Liv.  XXXII.  15.  Strabo 
IX.  p.  438,  440. 

y  Concerning  Pelinna,  see, 
besides  Cellarius,  Spanheim  de 
Usu  Numm.  IX.  p.  902.  Sal- 
masius  ad  Solin.  p.  687.  Wes- 
seling  ad  Diodor.  XVIII.  11. 
and  Boeckh  Comment,  ad 
Find.  Pyth.  X.  p.  335. 

«  Besides  Strabo,  see  Dio- 
donis  XVIII.  56.  In  Poly«- 
nus  IV.  2.  18.  should  be  writ- 


ten, *iXi7nro£  iiro\i6pK€i  *APKH- 
AGNA  wAtv  eE22AAIKHN. 

■  Concerning  Tricca  (Tricala 
124  leagues  from  Larissa  ac- 
cording to  Pouqueville)  see 
Mannert,  p.  569.  and  also  Eu- 
stathius,  vol.  11.  p.  250.  ed. 
Basil.  Tzetzes  Chil.  IX.  28. 

^  See  II.  B.  370.  with  the 
Scholia,  and  Eustathius.  Pe- 
linnus,  a  son  of  OESchalieus* 
Steph.  Byzant.  in  ncXuva. 
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Tricca,  we  come  to  the  mountain  district  of  Hestiae- 
otis.  At  about  three  and  a  half  hours  from  Tricca^ 
is  now  situated  the  convent  Meteora,  whose  name 
alludes  to  its  singular  situation  upon  lofty  columns 
of  rock**:  from  which  place  there  were  two  ways, 
one  leading  higher  up  the  Peneus  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection to  Epirus,  and  the  other  passing  over  Stym- 
phflea  to  Elimiotis  in  Macedonia  ^.  This  was  about 
the  situation  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Gomphi,  which 
was  near  Pindus,  and  not  very  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Peneus  K  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  name 
FofufHii  expresses  the  wedgesha/ped  form  of  these 
rocks.  According  to  Strabo,  Gomphi  (in  the  north 
west),  Tricca  (in  the  south  west),  Pelinna  (in  the 
north  east),  and  the  more  recent  city  of  Metropolis 
(in  the  south  east),  formed  a  square  of  fortresses,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  racient  Ithome,  which 
Homer  from  the  steepness  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
stood  calls  the  precipitous  (KXtofioKoecrcra  or  kXiimuco- 
€<rcra)  ff.  From  Meteora  the  Peneus  may  be  followed 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  its  origin  from  two  small 
streams;  whence  there  was  a  path  which  wound 
over  the  high  chain  of  Pindus,  and  thus  reached  the 

•=  Thus  Pouqueville:  accord-  thus  divided;  the  length  of 
ing  to  Holland  twelve  miles,  Tempe  40  stadia,  then  to  La- 
according  to  Vaudoncourt  four  rissa  160,  to  Tricca  about  240, 
^own.  and  to  Gomphi  60." 

^  See  Meletius,  Pouqueville,         «  Strabo  IX.  p.  437.  II.  b. 

Holland,  Cockerell  in  Hughes'  729.    Pausan.  IV.  9.  i.    Me- 

Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  504.  teora  cannot  be  Ithome ;  more 

«The  latter  according  to  probably  the  ruins  of  Kastraki. 
Arrian  I.  7 ;  the  former  ac-  But  the  passage  concerning 
cording  to  Liv.  XXXI.  41.  Curabius  and  the  temple  of 
XXXII.  15.  XXXVIII.  2.  Com-  the  Itonian  Minerva,  is  a  con- 
pare  Caesar  B.  C.  III.  80.  fusion    of    the    geographers. 

'  Tempe  was  about  500  stadia  Otherwise  de  la  Porte  du  Theil 

from  Gomphi,  Plin.  H.  N.  IV.  Eclaircissemens  sur  Strabon  I. 

8.   which  distance   should  be  76.  p.  248. 
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coimtry  oi  Epirus.  This  was  in  ancient  times  the 
road  which  connected  the  two  countries,  and  there 
still  remain  on  it  sev^al  Cydopian  walls,  the  strong- 
holds of  former  ages. 

5.  There  had  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Peneus  from 
the  earliest  times  a  Pelasgic  nation,  which  offered 
up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  possession  of  so  fruit- 
ful a  territory  at  the  festival  o(  Peloria  **.  Their 
habits  were  doubtless  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  which  has  still  the  same  effect  on  the  mo- 
dem inhabitants,  those  who  dwell  near  the  river 
being  of  a  soft  and  peaceable  disposition,  while  the 
mountaineers  are  of  a  stronger  and  freer  tiurn  of 
mind  '\  Larissa  was  the  ancient  capital  of  this  na- 
tion K  But  at  a  very  early  time  the  primitive  in- 
habitants were  by  more  northern  tribes,  some  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  others  driven  out  of 
the  valley  \  Those  however  who  had  retired  into 
the  mountains,  viz.  the  Perrh^bian  nation,  al- 
ways retained  a  certain  degree  of  independence.  In 
the  Homeric  catalogue  the  Perrhaebians  are  men- 
tioned as  dwelling  on  the  hill  Cyphus  under  Oljrm- 
pus,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Titaresius,  which,  flow- 
ing along  the  western  edge  of  Olympus,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  clear  and  therefore  dark-coloured 
stream,  from  the  muddy  and  white  waters  of  the 
Peneus  "\     At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  its 


*»  Athen.  XIV.  p.  639,  640. 

'  PouquevOle,  p.  37. 

^  Orchtmwnos,  p.  126.  Here 
also  Acrisius  of  Argos  dwelt. 
That  it  is  this  LAiisaa  is  plain 
from  Schol.  ApoU.  Bliod.  I.* 
40.  compare  Hdlaiucus  fragm. 
1 16.     Pausan.  II.  16.  Tzetzes 


ad  Lycopfa.  836. 

'  Strabo,  IX.  p.  439. 

<"  According  to  modem  tra- 
vellers. The  ancients  frequent- 
ly misinterpreted  Homer.  In 
later  times  Eurotas,  or  Euro- 
pus,  as  in  the  Ekcerpta  of 
Strabo,  i.  e.  the  dark-colaitred. 
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banks  are  remarkable  for  their  healthy  complexion, 
while  the  Peneus  is  surrounded  by  a  sickly  popula- 
tion". The  ancients  however  were  reminded  by  the 
Titaresius  of  the  Stjrx  and  of  the  infernal  regions, 
not  from  any  natural  circumstance,  but  because  both 
among  these  Perrhaebians  and  the  Hellopian  Pelasgi 
the  name  and  worship  of  Dodona  had  been  esta- 
blished °.  Accordingly  there  seems  to  have  been  in 
both  places  a  '^^t/p^ovo/xTerov,  or  oracle  of  the  dead. 
The  prince  of  these  Perrhaebians  was  called  Guneus. 
So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage  in 
Homer.  Afterwards,  in  historical  times,  we  find  the 
Perrhaebians  having  extended  their  limits  to  the 
Cambunian  mountains,  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and  the 
Peneus ;  and  reaching  to  the  west  beyond  the  chain 
of  PindusP.  Gonnus  and  Atrax  were  likewise  Perr- 
haebian  towns  ^.  The  Perrhaebians  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  mountains,  even  when  the  Thessalians 
had  seized  upon  the  plain,  not  indeed  as  an  inde- 
pendent, but  still  as  a  separate,  and,  until  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  as  an  Amphictyonic  nation. 

6.  The  plain  on  either  side  of  the  Peneus  was 
however  occupied  by  the  LapitH-^,  a  race  which, 
as  I  have  shewn  elsewhere,  derived  its  origin  firom 
Almopia  in  Macedonia,  and  was  at  least  very  nearly 
connected  with  the  Minyans  and  .^k)lians  of  Ephyra''. 
If  it  be  allowed  to  speak  of  this  heroic  race,  cxf  super- 
human strength  and  courage,  in  the  same  terms  as 
of  a  real  nation,  we  should  say  that  the  towns 
Elatea,  Gyrton,  Mopsium,  Larissa,  Atrax,  (Echalia, 

"  Pouqueville.  p  Hieronymus,ap.  Strab.  IX. 

"Thus  the  writers  in  Strabo  p.  443. 

VII.  p.  328.  Steph.  Byzant.  in  ^  Steph.  Byzant.  in   r<Jwoff, 

^a^avTi.  See  book  II.  ch.  11.  Liv.  XXXII.  15. 

§.3.  '  Orchomenos,  pp.  248   sqq. 
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Ithome,  and  Tricca,  were  under  the  dominion  of 
that  people.  Our  reason  is,  that  the  Lapith^,  Ela- 
tus,  Caeneus,  Mopsus,  Coronus,  Eurytus  and  Hippo- 
dameia,  were  considered  by  popular  tradition  as  in- 
habitants of  the  above  towns ;  a  belief  indicated  by 
the  names  of  several  of  these  heroes.  The  two  last 
of  these  towns  were  the  native  places  of  the  Ascle- 
piadae,  whom  the  genealogical  and  other  legends  al- 
ways represent  as  connected  with  the  Lapithae.  In 
Homer  the  inhabitants  of  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  (£cha- 
lia  are  represented  as  following  the  sons  of  .Slscula- 
pius ;  those  of  Argissa,  Gyrton,  Orthe,  Elone,  and 
Oloosson  are  headed  by  the  descendants  of  the  La- 
pithae.  Now  from  the  researches  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  it  would  seem  that  Orthe  was  the  fortress  of 
Phalanna,  Argissa  the  town  Argura,  both  on  the 
river  Peneus;  Elone  was  a  small  town  on  mount 
Olympus,  as  also  Oloosson';  and  it  appears  that 
the  Homeric  catalogue  agrees  well  enough  with  the 
other  traditions,  and  supposes  the  Lapithae  to  have 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  with  some  parts 
of  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north. 

7.  Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  premise,  in 
order  to  give  a  faithful  description  of  the  spot  in 
which  the  Dorians  first  make  their  appearance  in 
the  traditions  of  Greece.  They  bordered  on  the  La- 
pithae,  but  inhabited  the  mountain  district  of  Hesti- 
aeotis,  according  to  Herodotus  S  instead  of  the  cham- 


"  If  Oloosson  is  the  modem  fiap^iKm,  "urm  yap  wurri  cWly  ^ 

Alassona  on  the  road  from  La-  apri  XryoiUvrj  'EX{urir<»y. 
rissa  to  Macedonia,  according        ^  See  above,  §.  i.  Andron 

to  the  opinion  of  the  bishop  of  ap.  Strab.  X.   p.  475    E.  r^r 

Thessalonica  on  11.  B.  p.  333-  Ampldos  irpSr^pov,  vvv  dc  'Eotmu- 

ed.  Rom.  dojcct  dc  f^vkdaaeuf  ical  wrUios  Xcyo/Mi^r.     The  Dorians 

vw  Tfjy  ffX^o-cy  vapaft>0€ipofjJvrfv  also  dwelt  in  Hestiseotis  to  the 
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paign  country,  like  the  latter  race.  Yet  the  same 
passage  of  that  author  implies  that  Tempe  was 
within  the  territory  of  Hestiaeotis,  and  belonged  at 
that  time  to  the  Dorians ;  we  shall  see  hereafter  how 
much  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  altar  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  in  this  valley ".  It  will  moreover 
be  rendered  probable  that  the  Pythium  above  men- 
tioned was  situated  on  the  mountain  heights.  Hence 
we  may  well  suppose  the  whole  Tripolis  to  have  at 
one  time  belonged  to  the  Dorians ;  since  even  Azo- 
rum  was  not  always  inhabited  by  Illyrian  Pelagones, 
but  had  once  been  held  by  the  Hellenes  ^.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Cjrphus,  a  town  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Perrhaebians,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Dorians ;  since  this  race  possessed  in  their  second 
settlement  a  town  called  Acjrphas  >\  It  is  remaxk^ 
able  that  no  direct  and  positive  account  of  any  Doric 
town  in  this  district  has  been  preserved,  a  circum- 
stance to  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  Hesiod's  epic 
poem  of  .^gimius. 

8.  This  poem,  after  the  usual  manner  of  Hesiod, 
(although  the  author  probably  lived  about  the  30th 
Ol3rmpiad,  660  B.C.  in  the  last  period  of  epic  poetry*,) 


west  of  Pindus,  according  to 
Charax  ap.  Steph.  Byzant.  in 
A^pioy.  According  to  Schol. 
Pind.  Pyth.  I.  1 24.  and  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Plut.  385.  (as  emend- 
ed by  Hemsterhuis,  p.  115.) 
they  dwelt  in  Perrhsebia ;  and 
Perrhebia  nearly  coincides  with 
Hestieotis. 

"  See  book  II.  ch.  i.  §.  2. 

'  There  was  a  hero  named 
Azorus,  Hesychius  in  "AC^pos. 

y  Hemsterhuisi  incorrectly 
considers  them  as  identical,  ubi 

VOL.  I. 


sup,jf,  116. 

'  Athen.  XI.  p.  503  D.  xai  6 
r^  Alylfuoy  rrotrftras,  M  'Hirlod6£ 
ttrriy  Ij  KtpKu/^  6  MiXtfinos,  The 
confusion  of  the  names  of  Hc- 
siod  and  Cercops  may,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  be  accounted 
for  as  follows.  A  verse  con- 
cerning the  desertion  of  Ari- 
adne by  Theseus  for  the  sake 
of  ^£gle,  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch 
(vit.  Thes.  20.)  to  Hesiod,  and 
by  Athensus  (XIII.  p.  557  A.) 
to   Cercops  ;    it   is    evidently 
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celebrated  the  most  ancient  transactions  of  the  Doric 
race.  Thus  it  sung  how  iEgimius,  the  Doric  prince, 
whilst  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  war  with 
the  Lapithae,  called  to  his  assistance  the  wandering 
Hercules,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  third  part  of  the 
territory  obtained  his  alliance,  by  which  meanjd  the 
enemies  were  beaten,  their  prince  slain,  and  the  dis- 
puted territory  conquered  *.  The  name  of  the  poem 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  would  have  been  its 
contents  ^.  Probably  the  heroes  of  lolcus  and  the 
Phthiotans  were  also  introduced  as  allies  of  the  La- 
pithae,  and  at  least  the  adventiu*es  of  Phrimis  and 
Achilles  ^.  The  scene  of  the  second  book  was  £u- 
bcea,  the  name  of  which  island  was  there  derived 
from  the  cow  lo  ^ ;  the  attack  of  Hercules  upon  the 


from  the  iEgimius  which  was 
attributed  to  both  these  names. 
(See  Appendix  V.  §.14.)  This 
verse  was  expunged  from  the 
poem  by  Pisistratus,  as  we 
leam  from  Kerens  quoted  by 
Plutarch.  The  iEgimius  there- 
fore was  at  that  time  arranged 
and  set  down  in  writing,  to- 
gether with  other  epic  poems. 
Consequently  Cercops,  an  Or- 
phic Pythagorean,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
cannot  have  been  the  author 
of  it,  though  he  might  have 
been  the  tiaa-Krvcurrffs  who  ar- 
ranged it  in  the  same  manner 
that  Onomacritus  did  the  other 
poems.  Now  it  might  easily 
happen,  especially  if  his  inter- 
polations could  be  now  and 
then  discerned,  that  the  whole 
poem  should  be  attributed  to 
him. 

■  WesseHng.   ad   Diod.   IV. 
37.  p.  282. 


^  See  Valckenaer  ad  Eurip. 
Phoen.  p.  735. 

'^Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  III. 
584.  IV.  816.  Groddek  (J5i- 
bliothek  der  alien  Litteratur  und 
Kunst.  vol.  II.  p.  89.)  is  some- 
what too  hasty  in  inierring  that 
it  contained  an  account  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
as  Weichert  de  Apollonio,  p. 
139.  n.  176.  correctly  remarks. 
The  character  of  the  ancient 
epic  poetry,  which  never  ad- 
mitted of  history  arranged  in  a 
chronological  order,  cannot  al- 
low us  to  suppose  that  the 
iCgimius  contained  an  account 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Do- 
rians, and  of  their  colonies, 
down  to  the  founding  of  Gy- 
rene. 

^  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  Steph.  Byzant.  'A^oy- 
Wr.— «ff  'Hiriodof  hf  Atytfilov  dtv- 
T€p^  irepi  *Iovff* 
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Eubcean  town  of  (Echalia  also  formed,  as  I  con- 
jecture, part  of  the  subject.  iEgimius  was  however 
supposed  to  reign  in  Hestiaeotis,  merely  because  the 
Dorians  bordered  in  this  direction  upon  the  Lapithae ; 
he  was  easily  carried  over  to  the  second  settlements 
of  the  race  under  mount  (Eta  ^.  This  hero  is  in  ge- 
neral the  fabulous  progenitor  and  hero  of  the  Doric 
nation ;  hence  Pindar  called  the  customs  and  laws  of 
that  people  "  the  ordinances  of  .£gimius  ^"  Never- 
theless only  two  branches  of  the  nation  are  stated 
to  be  descended  from  him,  viz.  the  D}nnanes  and 
Pamphylians ;  the  third  and  most  distinguished, 
viz.  the  Hylleans,  was  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  adopted  by 
.£gimius. .  And  as  the  landed  property,  was  in  the 
Doric  states  equally  divided  between  these  tribes, 
Hercules  was  fabled  to  have  received  for  his  de- 
scendants a  third  part  of  the  territory,  which  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  Hylleans.  This  triple  division 
of  the  land  was  expressly  mentioned  by  the  epic 
poet,  who  used  the  word  rpi^aiWef,  to  express  that 
the  Dorians  had  obtained  and  shared  among  them- 
selves, at  a  distance  from  their  native  country, 
(chiefly   in   the  Peloponnese  s,)  a   territory  appor- 


Urrif 

rirv  WT  \v»nvfMi9  E J/3«i«»  i^Mf  vtifULft 

These  are  followed  by  the  four 
verses  concerning  Argos  and 
lo  quoted  by  Schol.  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1 15 1.  ApoUodorus  II. 
1.3.  alludes  to  this  passage. 
Also  what  he  mentions  from 
this  poem  in  II.  i.  4.  belongs 
to  the  Euboean  fiables.     Com- 


pare Fabric.  Bibliothec.  vol.  I. 
p.  592.  ed.  Harles. 

^  See  Ephorus  ap.  Steph. 
Byzant.  in  Avfims  (p.  96.  ed. 
Marx.),  followed  by  Strabo  IX« 
p.  654  A. 

f  Book  III.  ch.  i.§.  7. 

K  Etymol.  Magn.  Tptx^K^f*-^ 
*H<r*odoff  lUii  t6  rpixjj  avroifs  oU 
KfjiTM,  oiov*  Havrtg  yap  rpix^^s 
icoXcomro  OtWiea  rptatripf  yatop 
iitiis  varpuft  ihcuramo,     Tpla  yhp 
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tioned  into  three  parts.  An  examination  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  first  race  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  as  ef  different  origin,  will  be  found  in 
a  following  chapter  ^. 

We  must  also  refer  our  reader  to  the  investigation 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  mythology  of 
Hercules,  in  the  second  book,  since  from  these  alone 
can  be  collected  the  internal  history  of  the  Doric 
race  during  its  earliest  period. 

9.  One  event  which,  even  if  it  had  not  been  noticed 
by  tradition,  would  still  have  been  felt  and  recognised 
from  the  effects  it  produced,  is  the  migration  of  the 
Dorians  from  the  district  of  mount  Olympus  to 
Crete.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  migration,  being 
from  one  end  of  the  Grecian  world  to  the  other,  and 


'EXXi/i/iica  tBvTf  Tj  KprfTjj  en<j^ia}a'a», 
HtXaayol,  *Ax€uol,  Caputs,  The 
last  words  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  ignorant  addition  ; 
for  the  Dorians  did  not  divide 
their  territory  into  three  parts, 
because  two  other  Greek  races 
went  to  Crete.  It  is  indeed 
evident  that  a  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  land  conquered  by 
the  Dorians,  is  here  spoken  of, 
which,  as  is  plain  from  the  &- 
bles  concerning  iEgimius  and 
Hercules,  took  place  according 
to  the  three  tribes.  According 
to  the  present  reading,  this  di- 
vision took  place  at  a  distance 
from  the  native  country  of  the 
Dorians.  There  might  seem 
some  difficulty  in  this,  since 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  given 
ifigimius  the  third  part  of  the 
territory  as  a  irapoKaraB^iaf  in 
Hestiaeotis,  the  most  ancient 
habitation  of  the  Dorians  (Diod. 
IV.  37.   compare  Apollodorus 


II.  7.  3.).  Hence  irdrpjjt  for 
frdrprjg  might  be  read  in  this 
sense;  "Tlie  Dorians  divided 
**  their  territory  into  three 
"  parts  for  the  families  (of 
"  which  the  ^vXac  or  tribes 
"  consisted),"  so  that  they  then 
dwelt  separately  from  one  an- 
other (similarly  Pindar  Olymp. 
VII.  74).  This  alteration  how- 
ever appears  to  be  ungramma- 
tical ;  and  the  old  reading  is 
defended  by  the  following  ex- 
planation ;  viz.  that  according 
to  the  ancient  fable  Hyllus  and 
his  descendants  did  not  dwell 
either  near  mount  (Eta,  or  in 
Hestiaeotis  together  with  the 
Dorians,  but  that  they  first  re- 
ceived in  the  Peloponnese  the 
third  part  of  the  territory,  whi- 
ther they  came  as  colonists  at 
a  distance  from  their  more  an- 
cient abodes  (tKos  irdrfufs). 
^  Below,  ch.  3.  §.  I. 
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it  presents  a  striking  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  colonies.  We  must  suppose  that  the  Do- 
rians, whilst  in  their  first  settlements,  excluded  from 
the  plain,  and  pressed  by  want,  or  restless  from  inac- 
tivity, constructed  piratical  canoes,  manned  these 
frail  and  narrow  barks  with  soldiers,  who  themselves 
worked  at  the  oars,  and  thus  being  changed  from 
mountaineers  into  seamen  (the  Normans  of  Greece), 
set  sail  for  the  distant  island  of  Crete.  The  earliest 
trace  of  this  occurrence  is  found  in  the  Odyssey,  in 
which  poem  it  is  mentioned  that  the  thrice-divided 
{rpiyodK^g)  Dorians  formed  a  part  of  the  population  of 
Crete '.  Andron  states,  even  with  geographical  ac- 
curacy, that  these  Dorians  came  to  Crete  from  Hes- 
tiaeotis,  at  that  time  called  Doris,  under  Tectaphus, 
the  son  of  Dorus,  together  with  some  Achaeans  and 
Pelasgi,  who  had  remained  in  Thessaly  ^.  Again, 
Diodorus  affirms  that  Asterius  king  of  Crete,  the 
adopted  father  of  Minos  the  legislator,  was  the  son 
of  Tectamus  (Teutamus)  I  The  essential  parts  of 
these  statements  are  rendered  certain  by  two  proofe : 
the  first  of  these  is  that  the  worship  of  Apollo  was 
practised  in  Crete  with  precisely  the  same  ceremonies 
as  at  Tempe,  and  connected  with  many  of  the  same 
traditions ;  the  second  is  the  very  remote  period  at 
which  the  principles  of  the  Doric  constitution  were 
systematized  and  established  in  Crete,  so  that  they 
afterwards  became  a  model  and  standard  for  other 

■  Horn.  Od.  XIX.  174.  correct  name,  the  same  as  that 

I' Ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  475  D.  of  an  ancient  prince  of  Larissa, 

and  Stephan.  Byzant.  in  A^ptoy.  on  which  the  ancient  Dorians 

Diodorus  V.  80.  probably  fol-  bordered.     The  princes  of  the 

lows  Andron.    Compare  Diod.  allied  nations  were   doubtless 

IV.  60.  confounded  in  tradition.    See 

1  TciVa/Aor  appears  to  be  the  Eirusker,  vol.  I.  p.  94. 
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states  of  that  race.     This  gives  us  the  fullest  right 
to  consider  Minos  of  Cnosus  as  a  Dorian.     We  may 
assert  with  still  more  reason,  that  the  name  of  Minos 
indicates   a  period,  in  which   the  Doric  invaders 
united  a  part  of  the  island  into  one  state,  and  by  ex- 
tending their  power  over  the  Cyclades'  and  many 
maritime  districts,  obtained,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle, 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.     To  discredit  this  Doric 
migration  would  be  to  reject  the  simple  explanation 
of  many  circumstances  and  connections  recorded  in 
later  history.     At  the  same  time  however  we  do  not 
mean  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  later  migrations 
from  the  Peloponnese,  when  it  had  already  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  Dorians  "\     We  only  assert 
that  these  took  place  at  too  late  a  period  to  accoimt 
for  many  unquestionable  facts.     The  portion  of 
Crete  first  occupied  by  the  Dorians  was,  according 
to  Staphylus,  the  eastern  coast '';  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  eastern  side  of  the  north  coast.   Here 
stood  the  Minoan  town  of  Cnosus,  with  its  harbour 
Heracleum  and  colony  Apollonia.     From  this  point 
the  dominion,  customs,  and  worship  of  the  Dorians 
were  at  a  very  early  period  extended  over  the  dis- 


™  The  settlements  which  here 
come  into  consideration  are,  i. 
the  immigration,  after  the  death 
of  Minos  (in  the  third  gene- 
ration before  the  siege  of  TVoy), 
of  various  races,  chiefly  Hel- 
lenes, according  to  Herod.  VII. 
170 ;  this  is  a  mere  tradition  of 
the  towns  of  Polichna  and  Prae- 
sus,  and  not  a  very  credible 
one.  2.  The  colony  of  Althse- 
menes  after  the  expedition  of 
the  Heraclidae  from  Argos  and 


Megara,  and  in  connexion  with 
Rhodes.  3.  Dorians  from  the 
Peloponnese.  Lyctus,  Lampe, 
and  other  places  setUed  from 
Sparta ;  Phane  a  colony  of  the 
Messenians ;  Gortyna  of  Amy- 
cleans  (Minyans) ;  Phaestus  co- 
lonized from  Sicyon ;  other 
towns  from  Argos  (Scylax,  p. 
18.  Diod.  V.  80).  4.  iEgine- 
tans  in  Cydonia. 

n  Strabo  X.  p.  475  C. 
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txicts  inhabited  by  the  Eteocretans,  Pelasgi,  and  Cy- 
donians ;  and,  with  the  help  of  later  migrations,  per- 
vaded the  whole  island  ^.  And  although  the  diffe- 
rent dialects  could  still  be  distinguished  at  the  time 
of  Homer  p,  yet  in  later  times  the  Doric  appears  to 
have  been  universally  adopted^. 

10.  We  now  return  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus, 
of  which  a  part  has  been  already  quoted ;  "  When 
however  the  Dorians  were  driven  out  by  the  Cad- 
means,  they  dwelt  under  moimt  Pindus,  and  were 
called  the  Macednian  nation."  In  this  passage  the 
author  alludes  to  an  event  in  fabulous  history,  viz. 
that  the  Cadmeans,  being  expelled  from  Thebes  by 
the  Argives,  fled  to  the  Encheleans  of  Illyria,  where 
they  bordered  upon  Homole,  a  M agnesian  mountain 
near  the  valley  of  Tempe.  In  this  settlement  they 
would  certainly  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Do- 
rians. But  we  should  bear  in  mind  how  perplexed 
is  the  fable  which  we  have  before  us  ^.  The  preda* 
tory  excursion  of  the  Encheleans  to  Phocis  and  Boe- 
otia  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  as  it  was  noticed 
by  a  Delphian  oracle  of  tolerable  antiquity,  and  by 
the  tradition  of  the  Thebans.     The  same  horde  may 

^  The  Cretan  cities  were  ge-  rus  IV.  67.  the  Cadmeans  drove 

nerally   considered  as   Doric ;  out  the  Dorians,  who  then  re- 

Menander  de  Encom.  XXXII.  turned  to  Doris  (Erineus,  Cyti- 

1 .  p.  8 1 .  ed.  Heeren.  and  others,  nium,  Boeum).    Lycophron  v. 

i*  Od.  XIX.  175.  ^XXi;  d*  S\-  1388.  might  be  quoted  in  con- 

Xcov  yk&irtra  lufuyfutnj.  firmation  of  Herodotus,  since 

'<  On  this  migration  of  the  he  calls  the  Dorians  Aaxfj^vtoi 

Dorians  from  their  early  settle-  (Aoxfwv  Spos    Ueppaifilas,    tvBa 

ments  in  the  north  of  Greece  ^kow  Awpicif),  Lacmon  being 

to  Crete,  see  Appendix  III.  the  name  of  the  ridge  of  Pin- 

■*  Orchomenas,  pp.  233,  234.  dus  and  the  Cambunian  moun- 

According  to  Andron  (Strabo  tains.      But   Lycophron    only 

X.  p.  475-)  they  came  directly  alludes  to  their  settlements  in 

from  Hestiseotis  under  mount  Hestiseotis. 
Parnassus.  According  to  Diodo- 
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^  in  its  passage  have  also  disturbed  the  Dorians  in 
their  settlements ;  but  it  is  no  less  wonderful,  that 
fugitive  Thebans  should  have  voluntarily  taken  re- 
fuge with  the  Eneheleans  in  lUyria,  than  that  this 
latter  nation  should  have  driven  the  Dorians  from 
their  settlements.  It  may  be  true  that  some  north- 
ern hordes  expelled  the  Dorians  from  mount  Olym- 
pus,  since  at  a  later  period  we  find  the  Paeonian 
(Teucrian)  race  of  the  Pelagones,  who  had  descended 
from  the  Axius  S  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Tripolis,  Azorum,  Doliche,  and  Pythium,  in  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  settlements. 

As  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Maced- 
nians,  or  ancient  Macedonians  (who  in  his  lifetime  in- 
habited the  territory  between  the  rivers  Haliacmon 
and  Lydias,  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast)^  were 
derived  from  the  Dorians  when  dwelling  under  mount 
Pindus,  he  probably  followed  some  accounts  of  the 
Macedonians,  who,  not  satisfied  with  establishing  the 
Doric  origin  of  their  royal  family,  wished  to  claim 
the  same  honour  for  the  whole  nation :  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  historical  foundation  for  this 
statement.  For  the  Macedonians,  as  was  above  re- 
marked, were  indeed  for  the  most  part  Greeks,  but 
neither  their  language  or  customs  authorize  us  to 
consider  them  as  Dorians  ". 

*  n.  B.  849.  «.  159.  It  is  to  Introduction,  and  Appendix,  L 

this    that   Herodotus    alludes,  §.4). 
when   he   says  that  the  Teu-         *  See  Appendix  I.  §.  17. 
crians,  to  which  race  he  refers         ^  Introduction,  §.  3.  Appen- 

the  Pseonians,  had  penetrated  dix  I.  §.  25. 
as  fjeu*  as  the  Peneus  (see  the 
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CHAP.  11. 

The  Dorians  at  the  foot  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus. 

1.  "  From  thence,"  Herodotus  proceeds  to  relate, 
"  the  race  of  the  Dorians  migrated  to  Dryopis,  after- 
"  wards  called  Doris,  or  the  Doric  Tetrapolis."  Here 
also  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  illustration  of 
the  geography  of  the  country ;  beginning  at  Ther- 
mopylae (the  point  at  which  mount  (Eta  comes  in  ^ 
contact  with  the  sea)  to.  the  broken  ridge  where  it »  ^^^-^<^ 
is  swallowed  up  in  Parnassus,  and  both  ranges  are 
lost  in  the  mountains  of  Pindus,  and  where  this  lat- 
ter, the  grand  chain  of  Greece,  is  separated  and 
branches  off  in  different  directions. 

Following  the  plain  of  Phocis,  which  lies  between 
moimts  (Eta  and  Parnassus,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Cephisus,  we  presently  find  the  mountains  ap- 
proaching each  other  from  both  sides,  and  contract- 
ing the  valley  of  the  river.  The  last  towns  of 
Phocis  in  this  direction  are,  Amphicaea,  Tithronium 
and  Drjonaea,  still  to  be  recognised  in  ruins,  and 
places  bearing  the  name  of  Pakeocastro''.  Pro- 
ceeding thence  westward  to  the  higher  country,  we 
soon  arrive  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Cephisus, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  since  it  immediately  forms 
a  stream  of  considerable  size.  The  Cephisus  indeed 
rises  not  in  mount  (Eta  but  in  Parnassus,  and  runs 
first  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to  make  a  bend  after- 
wards to  the  south-east  **.     The  situation  is  particu- 


*  Amphicaea  near  Dadja.  See  vol.  II.  p.  133..  and  Gell:  com- 

Leake  in  Walpole*s  Travels,  p.  pare  Orchomenos,  p.  41.     Pou- 

509.     Clarke,  p.   227.     Gell,  queville  is  completely  in  error. 

Itinerary,  p.  210.  According  to  him  the  Cephisus 

**  I  here  chiefly  foUowDodweD,  rises  114-  hours  N.  E.  of  Aro- 
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larly  indicated  by  the  ancient  citadel  of  a  town,  si- 
tuated close  to  the  source,  upon  a  steep  projection  of 
Parnassus ;  this  place  must  be  recognised  as  Lilaea. 
The  scenery  around  is  of  a  grand  and  bold  de- 
scription. Twenty  stadia  from  hence  was  situated 
Charadra,  where  a  mountain-torrent  joined  the  Ce- 
phisus.  But  the  river  Pindus,  which  falls  into  the  Ce- 
phisus  not  far  from  Lilaea,  comes  down  from  a  much 
greater  elevation.  These  valleys,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Lilaea  S  constitute  the  real  district  of  Doris, 
little  described  in  detail  by  the  ancients,  and  never 
till  a  short  time  since  visited  by  modem  travellers. 
The  steep  citadel,  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  distance 
from  Lilaea,  situated  upon  a  projection  of  Parnassus 
near  the  village  of  Mariolatis,  is  perhaps  Boeum. 
The  ancient  walls .  in  the  valley  towards  the  west 
near  Stagni,  must  be  set  down  as  the  fortress  of  Cjrti- 
nium^.  Erineus  should  probably  however  be  sought 
for  in  the  defiles  of  (Eta,  nearer  the  sources  of  the 
stream  just  mentioned^.  Near  (Eta  was  situated 
Acyphas  ^  probably  the  same  as  the  city  of  Pindus^f 


tina,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
Erineus,  and  flows  from  the 
north  into  the  Pindus,  which 
river  (he  says)  runs  into  the 
Gulph  of  Corinth,  contrary  to 
all  accounts  of  ancient  writers. 

^  The  old  maps  are  all  in- 
correct ;  see  now  Cell's  map  to 
his  Itinerary.  According  to 
Strabo  the  TetrapoUs  lay  chiefly 
to  the  east  of  Parnassus,  but  it 
extended  also  round  to  the 
west,  IX.  p.  417.  The  river 
Pindus  is  now,  according  to 
DodweU,  the  Aniani. 

**  See  p.  43,  note  i. 

*^'  See  Strabo  IX.  p.  427.  X. 


p.  476  A.  Strabo  distinguishes 
£rineus  in  Fhthiotis  from  this 
town,   IX.    p.   434.     Etymol. 

M*g-  P'  373»  5^-  ^  *'E>puf€6s  is 
the  correct  form.  Mela  how- 
ever, and  the  scholiasts  to  Pin- 
dar and  Aristophanes  quoted 
below,  call  it  Erineum. 

^  Strabo  IX.  p.  427  B.  p. 
434.  Steph.  Byz.  *AiciKfHis  fjJa 
T^s  ^c^puajs  rcr/xnrdXcoor. — ^'O 
*AKu<f)as,  Gen .  *AKv<f>a,  Dorice,  see 
Bekker's  Anecdota,  vol.  III.  p. 

1313. 

8  Scymnus  Chius  v.  591. 
^»pi€h  *Epuff6»,   Bot6v,   KvTuno¥ 
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situated  above  Erineus,  and  of  the  same  name  as 
the  river,  both  which  names  the  Dorians  had  brought 
with  them  from  their  early  settlements.  This  comer 
of  land  placed  under  the  chief  mountain-chain  of 
Greece,  and  hai^ng  over  the  plains  which  extend 
from  thence,  was  bounded  by  the  upper  districts  of 
^tolia,  by  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
Phocis,  and  southern  Thessaly  \  From  Cytinium  a 
mountain-path  led  along  the  side  of  Parnassus  to 
the  country  of  the  Locrians  ^ :  this  also  has  been  ex- 
plored by  modem  travellers.  From  Delphi  another 
moiuitain-path  (which  was  reckoned  by  an  ancient 
traveller  at  180  stadia^)  crossed  over  in  the  direction 
t)f  Lilsea.  The  modem  road  to  the  north,  from  the 
valley  of  Pindus,  likewise  goes  along*  a  moimtain- 
pass  through  the  defiles  and  ravines  of  (Eta,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Spercheus,  now 
called  Hellada'.  If  this  was  passable  in  ancient 
times,  it  formed  the  communication  between  Doris 
and  the  country  of  the  Malians. 

2.  Mount  (Eta  stretches  in  a  westerly  direction 
for  the  length  of  200  stadia  towards  the  Malian  bay, 
which  it  reaches  at  Thermopylae.  It  separates  Do- 
ris, Phocis,  and  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians  from  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheus.    The  passes  connected  with 


fjJvrjy,  Comp.  Conon,  ubi  sup. 
In  answer  to  those  who  deny 
that  Pindus  was  situated  in 
this  Tetrapolis,  it  is  sufficient 
to  quote  Herod.  VIII.  43. 
Comp.  dtt  Theil  Eclairc.  sur 
Strabon  IX.  torn.  III.  p.  118. 
Raoul-Rochette,  torn.  II.  p. 
252.  IV.  p.  392. 

*»  Strabo  IX.  p.  427  C.  ar- 
ranges them  in  this  manner: 
ifitolians,  Locri  Hesperii*  Do- 


rians, JEnianes,  Locri  Epicne- 
midii;  compare  pp.  425, 430  B. 

*  Thucyd.  III.  95,  102.  It  is 
the  Kakiscala  between  Stagni 
and  Salona.  Dodwell,  vol.  I.  p. 
149.  and  Gell,  p.  206. 

^  Pausan.  X.  33.  2. 

*  This  road  through  Camara, 
Palseochori,  and  Neuropoli,  is 
described  by  Dodwell,  vol.  II. 
p.  126.  GeU.  p.  241. 
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it  are,  first,  the  one  just  mentioned :  secondly,  an- 
other from  Phocis  to  the  rocky  glen  of  Trachinia  ■" : 
and,  lastly,  that  of  Thermopylae,  together  with  the 
upper  path,  made  famous  by  the  battle  with  the  Per- 
sians. The  pass  of  Thermopylae  is  formed  on  one 
side  by  the  steep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  deep  and  impassable  salt-marsh: 
these  in  the  narrowest  part  are  only  60  paces  dis- 
tant from  each  other'':  in  the  middle  arise  the  hot 
sulphurous  springs,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  de- 
file. At  no  great  distance  from  these  lies  the  little 
plain  of  Anthela,  breaking  into  two  narrow  parts  of 
the  pass.  At  the  northern  entrance  of  the  passage 
there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  which  has  per-z 
haps  served  as  a  barrier  against  the  invasions  of 
Thessalian,  Persian,  and  Roman  armies.  Near  this 
spot  the  brook  Asopus  rises  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  pass  was  the 
small  town  of  Alpenus,  its  whole  length  being  about 
five  miles.  From  Thermopylae  the  paved  and  raised 
military  road  leads  northward  over  the  Spercheus  to 
Thessaly,  southward  by  Alpenus,  Scarpheia  and 
Thronium,  and  from  thence  to  Elatea,  and  thus  to 
the  land  of  Phocis. 

Although  the  broken  and  precipitous  form  of  both 
mountain  and  valley  rendered  the  chain  of  (Eta 
little  suited  for  human  habitation,  yet  there  was  in 
ancient  times  a  considerable  number  of  cities  reach- 
ing in  a  line  from  the  Doric  Tetrapolis,  as  far  as  the 

'"  Holland   went   over    this  description  of  Thermopylae  see 

road   near  Eleutherochori,  p.  Orchomenas,    p.    486.    Clarke, 

383.    comp.   Dodwell,   p.   74.  ch.  8.  p.   240.     Holland,  ch. 

It  is  also  the  way  alluded  to  18.  p.  375.    Gell,  Itinerary,  p. 

by  Procopius  de  iEdif.  IV.  2.  239. 

»  Liv.  XXXVI.  15.     For  a 
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sea.  Amphanaea  must  have  been  built  upon  mount 
(Eta,  but  in  the  direction  of  Trachinia ;  so  that,  with 
a  little  latitude  of  expression,  it  was  considered  as  in 
Thessaly  '*.  Rhoduntia  and  Teichius  were  fortified 
heights  on  the  road  over  mount  (Eta  p.  Phricium 
was  situated  near  Thermopylae  on  the  Locrian  side ; 
from  this  place  some  colonists  went  to  the  MoUan 
Cume,  and  Larissa  Phriconis  ^.  On  the  other  side, 
upon  the  slope  of  the  mountain  above  the  valley  of 
the  small  streams  Melas  and  Dyras,  lay  Trachis. 
Heraclea  was  situated  six  stadia  from  the  ancient 
Trachis  ^  Not  far  from  hence  Mgoneia  was  pro- 
bably situated  \ 

3.  Having  now  marked  out  the  topography  of 
this  district  by  traces,  which  although  not  as  clear 
as  could  be  wished,  are  yet  perfectly  accurate,  we 
will  next  proceed  to  inquire  concerning  the  small 
native  tribes  which  at  different  periods  settled  in 
these  parts,  and  particularly  concerning  the  Dorians 
themselves.  Doris,  in  the  limited  meaning  of  the 
term,  was  the  valley  of  the  river  Pindus.  When- 
ever the  Doric  Tripolis  is  mentioned,  the  three 
cities  meant  are  Boeum,  Cytinium,  and  Erineus*; 
which  last  place,  as  being  the  most  considerable,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  called  Doriuin'* :  but  when 
writers  speak  of  a  Tetrapolis^  Acyphas  (or  Pindus) 
is  added  as  a  fourth  town^.     This  is  the  country 

"  See  Stephan.  Byz.  in  'Afi-  Rhianus  quoted  by  Stephanus. 
ffMvai  from  Theopompus.  Eurip.         *  Thus  Andron  in  Strabo  X. 

Here.  Fur.  386.  p.  476.     Thucyd.  I.  107. 

^  Strabo  IX.  p.  428.     Liv.         "  ^schin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 

XXXVI.  16.  286,  2.   T^v  iJKovra  cV  Ataplov  koi 

'<  Steph.  Byz.  in  ^pUiw,  and  Kvrtvtov  (p.  43,  24). 

Hellanicus,  ibid.  *  Theopompus    ap.    Steph. 

^  Strabo  ubi  sup.  *Aicv^f .  Scymnus  Chius  ubisup. 
^  See  Lycophron»  Hecataaus, 
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which  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen  is  said  to  have  in- 
habited, when  he  brought  together  his  nation  on  the 
side  of  Parnassus^;  a  tradition  which  totally  loses 
sight  of  the  more  ancient  settlements  of  the  Doric 
race.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Dorians  whilst 
confined  within  these  limits  rested  content  with  the 
possession  of  this  narrow  valley,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
occupied  several  places  along  mount  CBta,  of  which 
Amphansea  was  one '.  An  unknown  writer  ^  named 
six  Doric  towns ;  viz.  Erineus,  Cytinium,  Boeum,  Li- 
Iseum,  Carphaea  and  Dryope :  of  which  by  Lilaeum 
is  meant  the  town  of  Lilaea,  by  Carphaea  probably 
Scarphea  near  Thermopylae,  and  by  Dryope  the 
country  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Dryopians. 
There  was  therefore  probably  a  time  when  the 
heights  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephisus,  and  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  along  mount  (Eta,  as  far  as  the 
sea,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Dorians.  Nay 
this  was  even  partly  the  case  in  the  Persian  war ; 
for  even  at  that  time  Doris  stretched  in  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  thirty  stadia  broad,  between  the  Ma- 
lians  and  Phoceans,  nearly  as  far  as  Thermopylae  ^ : 


>  Strabo  VIII.  p.  383.  Co- 
non.  27.  Scymnus.  To  this 
also  refers  the  statement  in 
ApoUodorus  I.  7.  3.  that  Dorus 
the  son  of  Hellen  rrjv  wtpay  x^' 
pcof  HcXoiroyi^irov  cXo/Scy.  Vi- 
truvius  IV.  I .  however  gives  a 
different  account,  Achaia  Pelo- 
ptmnesoque  iota  Dorus  Hellenis 
et  Orsetdis  nymplue  (a  mountain 
nymph)  filius  regnavit. 

*  Hecatsus  ap.  Stephan. 

^  In  the  scholia  to  Rndar, 
Pyth.  I.  131,  in  which  how- 
ever there  is  some  transposition 
and  confusion.     There  is  no- 


where else  any  mention  of  a 
city  in  Perrhaebia  named  Pin- 
dus.  In  Pindar  UiMBtv  is  used 
generally  for  the  earlier  settle- 
ments ;  for  Hestiseotis  and  Do- 
ris both  touch  on  the  chain  of 
Pindus.  See  Boeckh.  fixplic. 
p.  235.  These  scholia  are  pro- 
bably followed  by  the  scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  Plut.  385.  and  by 
Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  v.  980. 
comp.  V.  741 ;  but  without  se- 
parating the  erroneous  parts. 

^  Herod.   VIII.    31.    comp. 
Plutarch.  Themistocl.  9. 
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Scylax  also  mentions  the  Dorians  as  inhabitants  of 
the  sea«coast  ^.  This  district  however  near  mount 
(Eta  is  that  which  the  Dryopians  had  formerly  in- 
habited, (as  may  be  shewn  firom  a  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus **),  before  they  were  entirely  dispossessed  by 
the  Dorians,  their  neighbours  in  the  Tetrapolis. 
Thns  by  means  of  this  geographical  investigation  we 
have  arrived  at  an  historical  event.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Dorians,  moved  by  slow  degrees  from 
Hestiaeotis  to  mount  (Eta,  here  first  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  mountain-val- 
ley, and  from  thence  gradually  spread  towards  the 
coast  over  the  land  of  the  Dryopians.  This  race  in- 
deed generally  did  not  press  all  at  once,  but  passed 
slowly  into  districts  which  had  been  seized  by  some 
part  of  them  at  an  earlier  period  ^. 

4.  The  Dryopians  (the  fragments  of  whose  his- 
tory we  here  introduce)  are  an  aboriginal  nation, 
which  may  be  called  Pelasgic,  since  Aristotle  and 
others  assign  to  them  an  Arcadian  origin  ^  Their 
affinity  with  the  Arcadians  is  confirmed  by  the  wor- 
ship paid  by  them  to  Ceres  C!hthonia,  to  Proserpine 
Meliboea,  and  Pluto  Cljrmenus ;  which  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  Phigaleia,  Thelpusa,  and 
other  towns  in  Arcadia  ^.     Their  territory  bordered 


^  P.  24.   Ai/iodttpicif. 

**  Herod.  VIII.  31.  and  43. 

(iBvoi  c£  'E^eov  re  Ktii  Hivbov  KXii 
r^ff  Apvoirllhs  varcira  6pfiff3€VT€£, 
According  to  this  passage  there- 
fore Cytinium  and  Boeum  may 
both  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Dryopians. 

*  According  to   Strabo  IX. 
p.  434.,  there  was  a  Dryopian 


Tetrapolis  as  well  as  a  Dorian. 

f  Ap.  Strab.  p.  373.  The 
scholia  to  Apollon.  Rhod.  I. 
1283.  furnish  a  genealogy,  viz. 
Lycaon,  Dia,  Dryops.  Follow- 
ed by  Tzetzes  ad  Lye.  480. 
and  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  288.  32. 
Pherecydes  however,  quoted  in 
the  scholia  to  Apollonius,  gives 
a  different  account. 

«  See  book  II.  Ch,  2.  §.3. 
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upon  that  of  the  Malians,  so  that  they  extended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Spercheus  beyond  mount  (Eta, 
and  in  the  other  direction  ajB  far  as  Parnassus  ^^ ;  to 
the  east  their  settlements  reached  to  Thermopylae  *. 
Their  expulsion  is  related  in  a  manner  entirely  fa- 
bulous, being  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  (which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  migrations  of  the  Dorians,  and  also  with 
the  adventures  of  Hercules);  but  when  a  clue  to 
this  method  of  narration  is  once  discovered,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  equally,  or  perhaps  more  instructive, 
and  to  convey  much  fuller  information  than  a  bare 
historical  narrative.  In  the  present  instance  the  Py- 
thian Apollo  is  represented  as  the  god  to  whom  the 
vanquished  Dryopians  are  sent  as  slaves,  and  who  dis- 
patches them  to  the  Peloponnese  ^ ;  and  Hercules,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Trachinians,  subdues  and  con- 
secrates them  to  Apollo,  or  assigns  to  them  settle- 
ments in  Argolis,  but  allots  their  land  to  the  Do- 
rians or  Malians  ^ 

^  In   the   neighbourhood    of  toninus  Liberalis,  32. 
the  Malians  and  Myrmidonian         '  Ibid.  4.  KPAFAAEYX  6  Apw- 

Achieans,Pherecydesap.Schol.  oiror  ^ft  yrjs  rijs  ^fwonidos  iraph 

Apoll.    Rh.    I.    1823.    pp.    93,  raXovrpa  Ta*UpaKk€ovs,    In  this 

107.  ed.  Sturz.  Aristotle  ubi  strange  account  Melaneus  the 

sup.  At  the  foot  of  mount  Par-  son  of  Apollo,  a  king  of  the 

nassus,  Aristotle  and  Pausan.  Dryopes,  is  represented  as  tak- 

IV.  34.  6.    AvKapfiraif  ofiopoi,  ing  Epirus  and  Ambracia.     It 

The  fUTo'iKqaLs  from  the  Sper-  is  a  part  of  the  same  history  as 

cheus  to  Trachis  is  merely  a  the  migration  of  the  iEnianes 

confiision  of  the  scholiast  to  and  Neoptolemus  to  Molossis, 

ApoUonius.     Callimachus  had  JSginetica,  p.  18. 
only  mentioned  the  migration         ^  Book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  3. 
to  the  Peloponnese,  Schol.  Pa-         '  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  ubi  sup. 

ris.     Clavier's  remarks  (ad  A-  Apollod.  II.  7.  7.    Diod.  IV. 

pollod.  p.  323.)  are  very  inac-  37.  Pausan.  IV.  34,  6.  Servius 

curate.     Dryops,   the    son   of  ad  JEn.  IV.  146.  Upd^ir  'Hpa- 

Spercheus,  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  «cXcovf,   p.   152.     Marini   Ville 

mount  CEta,  according  to  An-  AlbanL  comp.  ^ginetica,  p.  33. 
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From  this  tradition  we  might  perhaps  infer  that 
the  Dryopians  accompanied  the  Dorians  in  their  mi- 
gration to  the  Peloponnese,  and  settled  there  with 
them.  The  situation  however  of  the  pliaces  belong- 
ing to  the  Dryopians  makes  it  necessary  to  seek 
some  other  explanation.  For  the  colonies  of  this 
race  lie  scattered  over  so  many  coasts  and  islands, 
that  they  can  only  have  been  planted  by  single  ex- 
peditions over  the  sea.  In  Argolis,  for  instance, 
they  built  Hermione,  Asine,  and  Eion  (Halieis), 
upon  projecting  headlands  and  promontories;  in 
Euboea,  Styra  and  Carystus  belonged  to  them""; 
among  the  islands  they  had  settlements  in  Cythnos  n 
and  perhaps  Myconos;  they  had  also  penetrated 
as  far  as  Ionia  and  Cyprus  ^.  Hence  it  must  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  Dryopians,  harassed  or  dislodged  by 
their  neighbours,  dispersed  in  various  directions  over 
the  sea.  It  is  however  historicaUy  certain  that  a 
great  part  of  the  Dryopians  were  consecrated  as  a 
subject  people  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  (an  usage  of 
ancient  times,  of  which  there  are  many  instances), 
and  that  for  a  long  time  they  served  as  such ;  for 
even  in  the  fragmentary  history  of  the  destruction 

Heyne  Exc.  ad  Mn,  IV.  2.  p.  himself:    see    above,    p.    48. 

610.   RaouURochette,  torn.  I.  note  h. 

p.  434.  Herod.  VIII.  43.  ol  bk  '"  Herodot.  VIII.  46.     Dio- 

'Epfuoy€€i  tlal  Apvtmes  vir^  'Hpa-  dor.  IV.  57.     Thucydides  VII. 

kKcos  t€  Koi  Mi^XicW  €K  T79  vvy  57,  however,  considers  the  Sty- 

Anpidot  KaKfOfuPYjs  x^PV^  i^a-  rians  as  lonians. 

crrarrey.     A   peculiar    applica-  "  Herodot.  ubi  sup,  Diodor. 

tion  of  the  tradition  in  Suidas  vbi  sup.    The  fabulous  war  of 

in  AptWcff ,  KafTpor.  The  verse  of  Amphitryon    against  Cythnus 

Callimachus  preserved  in  Ety-  is  probably  connected  with  it. 

raol.  Magn.  p.  154,  7.  should  **  Herodot.  VII.  90.  Diodor. 

apparently    be    thus   written,  ubi  sup,  Asine  in  Cjrprus,  Ste- 

AciXaioiff  'Ao-ivevcriy  EniTPIIITH-  phan.   Byz.     Also   in    Cyzicus 

PAS  OIIASS AS;  the  explanation  according  to  Strabo  XIII.  p. 

is   given   by   the    et3rmologist  586. 
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of  Crissa  (Olymp.  47.  590  B.  C.)  we  find  CraugaUicUe 
mentioned  together  with  the  Crissaeans  p,  which  was 
a  name  of  the  Dryopians  derived  from  a  fabulous 
ancestor  ^.  The  condition  of  the  subjects  of  temples, 
and  consequently  of  these  Craugallidae,  will  be 
treated  of  at  large  in  another  place  ^ 

5.  But  the  Dorians,  though  hostile  to  their  neigh* 
bours  the  Dryopians,  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Malians.  This  people  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
the  Spercheus,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  rocky  moim- 
tains,  and  open  only  in  the  direction  of  the  sea; 
they  were  divided  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
the  Sacerdotal,  and  the  Trachinians  ^.  The  second 
of  these  classes  probably  dwelt  near  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  temple  at  Thermopylae,  the  third  on  the 
rocky  declivities  of  mount  (Eta.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  were  in  such  close  alliance  with  the  Dorians, 
that  Diodorus  speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother-town 
of  Lacedaemon  \  The  friendship  between  Ceyx  and 
Hercules,  together  with  that  of  his  sons,  is  the  my- 
thological expression  for  this  connexion.  The  Ma- 
lians were  always  a  warlike  people,  those  persons 
only  who  had  served  as  Hoplitae  being  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  government ".  Their  country  was 
however  chiefly  famous  for  its  slingers  and  darters  ^. 


P  See  Orchomenos,  p.  496.  In 
i&chines  adv.  Ctesiph.  p.  68. 
40.  according  to  Didymus  and 
Xenagoras  in  Harpocration, 
KpavyaKkidai  should  be  written. 

4  Antonin.  Liberal.  4. 

'  Book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  3. 

*  HapakuH,  'Uprjt,  TpaxiVioi 
Thucyd.  III.  92.  comp.  Dod- 
well,  II.  p.  71.  I  may  also  re- 
mark that  Scylax  and  Diodo- 
rus, XVIII.  1 1 .  appear  to  make 


a  distinction  between  Melians 
and  Malians;  but  in  both  places 
AAMIEIS  should  be  written  for 
MaXtctr  and  MdktU.  Wesse- 
ling's  opinion  concerning  the 
last  passage  is  untenable,  since 
there  never  was  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Malea.  Diodorus  is 
not  quite  accurate. 

*  Diodor.  XII.  59. 

"  Aristot.  Polit.  IV.  13. 

"  Thucyd.  IV.  100. 
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6.  In  after-times  there  came  into  these  districts  a 
nation  which  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  country 
do  not  recognise,  viz.  the  Hellenic  j^nianes  or  CEtae- 
ans ;  the  latter  name  denoting  the  region  in  which 
that  nation  was  settled,  the  former  their  race'';  al- 
though  I  do  not  assert  that  the  fourteen  (Etaean 
communities^  constituted  the  entire  nation  of  the 
.ffinianes.  For  they  also  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Inichus,  and  about  the  sources  of  the  Spercheus, 
near  the  city  of  Hypata  y.  In  early  times  they  had 
inhabited  the  inland  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  fabulous  period  they  descended  into 
those  settlements,  from  which  in  later  times  they 
were  dislodged  by  the  lUyrian  Athamanes^.  Al- 
though the  ^nianes  did  not  disavow  a  certain  de- 
pendance  on  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  though  they 
adopted  among  their  traditions  the  fables  respecting 
Hercules,  anciently  prevalent  in  their  new  settle- 
ments ",  yet  on  account  of  their  geographical  position 
they  lived  in  opposition  and  hostility  to  the  Malians 
and  Dorians  ^ ;  who,  as  Strabo  also  states,  had  de- 
prived them  of  a  part  of  their  territory^.  Nay 
more,  it  is  probable  that  the  emigration  of  the 
Dorians  which  conquered  the  Peloponnese,  was  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  arrival  of 
the  ^nianes  in  this  region.  There  was  an  ancient 
enmity  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  (Etae- 
ans  ^.  It  was  chiefly  on  this  account  that  Sparta 
founded  the  town  of  Heraelea  in  the  country  of  Tra- 

*^  See  Tittmann  on  the  Am-         »»  Thucyd.  III.  92. 
phictyonic  league,  p.  41.  ^  Strab.  IX.  p.  422. 

«  Strabo  IX.  p.  434.  ^  Thucyd.  VIII.  3.  Concern- 

>'  JEginetica,  p.  17.  ing  the  founding  of  Heraelea,- 

'  Orchomenos,  p.  253.  see  also  Stephan.  Byz.  in  v. 

'  Book  II.  eh.  3.  §.  12.  /^6ptov,  after  the  hiatus. 
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chinia ;  which  would  doubtless  have  caused  the  re- 
vival of  an  important  Doric  power  in  this  part  of 
Greece,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  the  Thessalians  and 
Dolopians,  and  even  of  the  Malians  themselves,  been 
awakened  at  its  first  establishment. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  situation  of  the  Do- 
rians in  their  settlements  near  mount  (Eta.  The 
subject  however  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  for  we  have 
still  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  great  influence  which 
the  establishment  of  the  Dorians  at  Lycorea  upon 
Parnassus  had  on  the  religion  of  Delphi  (for  that  Ly- 
corea was  a  Doric  town  will  be  made  probable  here- 
after), as  well  as  to  treat  of  the  Amphictyonic 
league,  in  the  founding  of  which  a  very  large  share 
doubtless  belonged  to  the  Dorians :  but  the  discussion 
of  both  these  points  must  be  deferred  to  the  second 
book^ 

As  to  the  colonies  of  the  Doric  cities  near  mount 
Parnassus,  Bulls  on  the  frontiers  of  Phods  and  B(b- 
otia,  on  the  Criss^an  gulph,  was  probably  founded 
from  thence  at  the  time  of  the  Doric  migration  ^ 


CHAP.  III. 

Migration  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Pehponnese. 

1.  The  most  important,  and  the  most  fertile  in 
consequences  of  all  the  migrations  of  Grecian  races, 
and  which  continued  even  to  the  latest  periods  to 
exert  its  influence  upon  the  Greek  character,  was 
the  expedition  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnese. 

*  Book  II.  ch.  1.  §.  8.  ch.  3.     pare  in  general  with  this  chap- 
§.5.  ter  Raoul-Rochette,  torn.  II.  p. 

f  Orchomenos,  p.  238.   Com-     249. 
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It  is  however  so  completely  enveloped  in  fables,  and 
these  were  formed  at  a  very  early  period  in  so  con- 
nected a  manner,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  examine 
it  in  detail,  without  first  endeavouring  to  sepa- 
rate the  component  parts.  *The  traditionary  name 
of  this  expedition  is  '*  the  Return  of  the  descendants 
"  of  Hercules "."  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  is 
(even  in  the  Iliad)  both  by  birth  and  destiny,  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  and  ruler 
of  the  siuTounding  nations^.  But  through  some 
evil  chance  Eurystheus  obtained  the  precedency, 
and  the  son  of  Jupiter  was  compelled  to  serve  him. 
Nevertheless  he  is  represented  as  having  bequeathed 
to  his  descendants  his  claims  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Peloponnese,  which  they  afterwards  made  good  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dorians.  Hercules  having 
also  performed  such  actions  in  behalf  of  this  race, 
that  his  descendants  were  always  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  one-third  of  the  territory.  The  haroic 
life  (rf  Hercules  was  therefore  the  fabulous  title, 
through  which  the  Dorians  were  made  to  appear  not 
as  unjustly  invading,  but  merely  as  reconquering  a 
country  which  had  belonged  to  their  princes  in  for- 
mer times.  Hence  Hercules  is  reported  to  have 
made  war  with  some  degree  of  proi»riety,  and  sub- 
dued the  principal  countries  of  the  Doric  race  (ex- 
cept his  native  country  Argos),  Lacedaemon  and  the 
Messenian  Pylus,  to  have  established  the  national 
festival  at  Olympia,  and  even  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  most  distant  colonies.  To  esteem  as 
real  these  conquests  and  settlements,  these  fabulous 

'  ^  rw  'HfxiicXcidc»y  jKo^odoc.     cludam.  6.  mentions  an  oracle, 
Thucydides  I.  12.  says  A»puU     M,  rffv  irarp^fop  icVat  x^P'"'' 
(fw  'HpaiiKfUkus.   Isocrates  Ar-         ^  XIX.  105. 

£  3 
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forerunners  of  real  history,  is  incompatible  with  a 
clear  view  of  these  matters ;  and  we  could  scarce  se- 
riously ask  even  the  most  credulous,  how  at  a  time 
when  sieges  were  in  the  highest  degree  tedious,  Her- 
cules could  have  stormed  and  taken  so  many  for- 
tresses, surrounded  with  almost  impregnable  walls  ^? 
A  severer  criticism  enjoins  us  to  trace  the  fabu- 
lous narrative  to  its  centre,  and  attempt  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sovereign  race  of  the  Dorians  did  really 
spring  from  the  early  sovereigns  of  Mycenae,  since 
not  only  the  Epic  account,  but  also  the  tradition 
countenanced  in  Sparta  itself,  declared  that  such  was 
the  fact.  Tyrtaeus  said  in  his  poem  called  the  Eu- 
nomia,  ^^  Jupiter  himself  had  given  this  territory 
"  (Laconia)  to  the  race  of  Hercules ;  united  with 
'*  whom  we  (the  Dorians)  lefi  the  stormy  Erineus^ 
"  and  reojched  the  wide  island  ofPelops  ^."  And  a 
still  more  important  proof  is  the  reply  of  king  Cleo- 
menes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  when  forbidden 
by  the  priestess  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  to  enter 
the  temple,  as  being  a  Dorian,  referring  to  his  descent 
from  Hercules,  answered  ^^  I  am  no  Dorian,  but  an 
"  Achaean."  «  From  this  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  amongst  the  Dorians  an  Achaean  Phratria,  or 
subdivision,  to  which  the  kings  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and 

^  See  Pausan.  VII.  25.  3.  Bninck  is  more  correct;    see 

•»    Avrh     yii»    K^nUfv,    maXXt^rt^^eu      LcCt.    ad    Anal.    VOl.  III.    p.  8. 

tri#i,-H^,,  Manso  Sparta,  I.   2.   p.   284. 

012IN  AMA  wt^iawirrti  E^vi,  iJr,^-     Clavicr,  Hist.  II.  p.  236.  Frank 

trrtty  Callimts  p.  147.  has  only  made 

Ev^Titf  niA#r#f  vif«-0y  m^tzifttOti,  greater    coniiuion.      Tyrtsus 

T^i/dc    frSkiv   is   Laconia.      We  also  calls  the  Dorians  generally 

means  the   Dorians :    Erineus  'HpoKXjjog   ycVof ,   whence   Plu- 

the  Tetrapolis.  Strabo  VIII.  p.  tarch.  de  Nobil.  2.  p.  388. 
362.  has  not  correctly  under-         ^  Herodot.  V.  72.  According 

stood  and  applied  these  verses  to  VI.  53.  he  might  also  have 

(see  below,  note  to  ch.  7.  §.  10.)  said,  "  I  am  an  j^yptian.*' 
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Messenia,  and  the  founders  and  rulers  of  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Rhodes,  Cos,  &c.  be- 
longed ;  which  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians  only 
recovered  by  conquest  its  hereditary  rights  ^ 

2.  It  is  certainly  hazardous  at  once  to  reject  an 
extensive  and  connected  S3r8tem  of  heroic  traditions, 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  in  its  place  a  conjecture 
which  sacrifices  reports  recognised  by  ages  prior  to 
historical  information,  and  celebrated  by  the  earliest 
poets,  to  a  mere  theory  of  historical  probability.  We 
must  however  recollect  that  fabulous  legends  present 
in  general  merely  the  views  and  opinions  of  na^ 
tions  on  the  origin  of  their  actual  condition;  these 
opinions  being  at  the  same  time  more  often  directed 
and  determined  by  religious  and  other  notions,  espe- 
cially by  a  certain  feeling  of  justice,  than  by  real 
tradition,  and  therefore  they  frequently  conceal, 
rather  than  express  historical  truth.  The  following 
remarks,  partly  deduced  from  inquiries  which  will 
follow,  may  serve  to  contrast  with  each  other  the 
characteristics  of  history  and  fable. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  the  narrative  in 
question  as  a  plain  historical  statement,  and  conse- 
quently suppose  the  Heraclidae  to  have  been  expa- 
triated Achaeans,  the  same  supposition  must  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  tribe  of  Hylleans.  For  Hyllus, 
the  representative  of  the  Hylleans,  is  called  the  son 
of  Hercules ;  and  it  was  with  reference  to  that  tribe 
that  the  third  part  of  the  territory  was  secured  to 
the  descendants  of  Hercules :  hence  also  Pindar  calls 


^  A  similar  idea  is  entertained  from  their  own  country  after 

by  Plato  in  his  Laws,  III.  p.  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards 

682.  viz.  that  the  Dorians  were  collected  and  brought  back  by 

properly    Acheeans,     expelled  one  Dorieus. 

E  4    ■ 
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the  Dorians  universally  the  defendants  ^Hercules 
and  JEgvmius  s.  In  this  case  then  the  Pamphylians 
and  Dymanes  would  alone  remain  as  Dorians  prop^. 
It  is  however  by  no  means  probable,  that,  if  the 
most  distinguished  part  of  the  Doric  people  had  been 
of  Achaaan  descent,  the  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  customs  of  these  two  nations 
would  have  been  so  strongly  and  precisely  marked. 

In  the  second  place,  every  thing  that  is  related 
concerning  the  exploits  of  Hercules  in  the  north  of 
Greece  refers  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  Do- 
rians ;  and  conversely  all  the  actions  of  the  Doric 
race  in  their  earlier  settlements  are  fabulously  re- 
presented under  the  person  of  Hercules.  Now  this 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  there  was 
only  a  temporary  connexicMi  between  this  hero  and 
the  Doric  race. 

Lastly,  if  we  compare  as  much  of  the  fables  con- 
cerning Hercules  related  below,  as  refers  to  the  Do- 
rians, with  those  current  among  the  ancient  Argives, 
and  if  we  separate  in  mind  the  links  by  which  the 
Epic  poets  gave  them  an  apparent  historical  con- 
nexion, we  shall  find  no  real  resemblance  between 
the  two.  The  worship  of  Apollo,  which  can  in  al- 
most every  case  be  shewn  to  have  been  the  real  mo- 
tive which  actuated  the  Dorians,  was  wholly  foreign 
to  the  Argives.  If  then  an  Ach^an  tribe  did  arrive 
amongst  the  Dorians,  bringing  with  it  the  story  of 
Hercules,  or  a  hero  so  called,  this  latter  people  must 
have  applied  and  devdoped  his  mythology  in  a  man- 

e  Pind.  Pyth.  V.  70.  In  Pyth.  Compare  the  fragment  of  the 

1. 61 .  he  calls  them  descendants  'lo-^fuoyuau,  "YXXov  trrpoTos  ^m- 

of  Pamphylus  and  the  Hera-  /mcvs. 
clidse,  not  mentioning  Dymas. 
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ner  wholly  differeat  from  those  to  whom  they  owed 
it.  And  after  all,  we  should  he  obliged  to  suppose 
that  loDg  before  their  irruption  into  the  Pelopon* 
nese,  these  Heraelidse  had  been  so  intermixed  with 
the  Dorians,  that  their  traditions  were  formed  en- 
tirely according  to  the  disposition  of  that  race,  since 
Hercules  in  Thessaly  is  represented  as  a  complete 
Dorian.  Here  however  we  are  again  at  variance 
with  the  fable,  which  represents  the  Heraclidae  as 
having  fled  to  the  Dorians  a  short  time  only  before 
their  entry  into  the  Pdoponnese. 

Thus  'we  are  continually  met  with  contradictions, 
and  never  enabled  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the 
question,  unless  we  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
Hercules,  from  a  very  remote  pmod,  was  both  a 
Dorian  and  Peloponnesian  hero,  and  particularly  the 
hero  of  the  Hyllean  tribe,  which  in  the  earliest  set- 
tlements of  the  Dorians  had  probably  united  itself 
with  two  othar  small  nations,  the  Heraclidae  being 
the  hereditary  princes  of  the  Doric  race.  The  story 
of  the  HeracUdae  being  descended  from  the  Ar^ve 
Hercules,  who  performed  the  commands  of  Eurys- 
theus,  was  not  invented  till  after  the  Peloponnese 
had  been  introduced  into  the  tradition. 

3.  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  traditional 
history  of  Greece,  whose  real  sources  are  so  little 
known  to  us,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Heraclidae. 
No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  possesses  the  same 
fabulous  character  as  the  Trojan  war ;  and  yet  we 
are  deprived  of  that  which  renders  the  examination 
of  a  fabulous  narrative  so  instructive,  viz.  the  tra- 
ditional lore  scattered  in  such  abundance  throughout 
the  ancient  Epic  poems.  This  event  however,  early 
as  it  was,  lay  without  the  range  of  the  Epic  poetry: 
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and  therefore  whenever  circumstances  connected 
with  it  were  mentioned,  they  must  have  been  intro- 
duced either  accidentally  or  in  reference  to  some 
other  subject.  In  no  one  large  class  of  Epic  poems 
was  this  event  treated  at  length,  neither  by  the  Cyclic 
poets,  nor  the  authors  of  the  NoVro/.  In  the  'HoTdi 
attributed  to  Hesiod,  it  appears  only  to  have  been 
alluded  to  in  a  few  short  passages^.  Herodotus 
nevertheless  mentions  poets  who  related  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Heraclidae  and  Dorians  into  Laconia^ 
Perhaps  these  belonged  to  the  class  who  carried  on 
the  mythological  fables  genealogically,  as  Cinaethon 
the  Laconian  ^,  and  also  Asius,  who  celebrated  the 
descent  of  Hercules ;  and  from  the  character  of  his 
poems  it  is  probable  that  he  also  commemorated  his 
descendants  ^  Or  they  may  have  been  the  historical 
poets  {TTOiyirai  i(rTopitcoi)f  such  as  Eumelus  the  Corin- 
thian, although  those  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  can- 
not have  composed  a  separate  poetical  history  (as 
the  former  did  of  Corinth) ;  since  they  would  doubt- 
less have  followed  the  national  tradition  of  Sparta ; 
and  this,  with  respect  to  the  first  princes  of  the  He- 
raclidae,  differed  from  the  accounts  of  all  the  poets 
with  which  Herodotus  was  acquainted,  and  was  not 


*»  See  Pausan.  IV.  2.1.  There  From  this  passage  Apollod.  III. 

are  two  other  passages  in  He-  10.  6.  Pausan.  VIII.  5.  i.  draw 

siod  referring  to  the  expedition  their  materials.     This  however 

of  the  Heraclidee.  Schol.  Apol-  might  also  occur  among  the  ac- 

lon.  I.  1 24.  tions  of  Hercules,  particularly 

&%99dfi%fH  ytnnt  kxsmWm*  xvUxtptfy "  at  the  first  Olympian  festival, 

the    connection    of  which    is  ^  "iay  be  seen  from  Pindar, 

very   obscure,   and   in   Schol.  *  VI.  52. 

to  Pind.  Olymp.  XL  79.  e  cod.  ^  Appendix  V. 

Vratisl,  ^  Compare  Pausan.  IV.  2.  i. 

T.fii.l^n>'Ex*Mt  e«xienr<r#inV«r  5««.  with  V.  1 7.  4.  and  Valckenar. 

rtf,  Diatrib.  Eurip.  pp.  58,  59. 
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the  general  tradition  of  Greece"".  And  doubtless 
many  such  local  traditions  were  preserved  amongst 
particular  nations,  concerning  an  event  which  for  a 
long  time  determined  the  condition  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese.  Thus  the  Tegeatans  ^  celebrated  the  combat 
of  Echemus  their  general  with  Hyllus.  Whether 
the  early  historians  {Koyoypa(f>oi)  themselves  collected 
these  accounts  from  oral  record,  or  whether  they  de- 
rived them  from  the  poets  above  mentioned  (although 
the  latter  is  more  in  their  manner),  cannot,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scantiness  of  our  information,  be  deter- 
mined; for  there  are  only  extant  two  fragments 
concerning  the  Heraclidae,  one  of  Hecataeus,  the 
other  of  Pherecydes,  which  connect  immediately 
with  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  therefore  do  not 
prove  that  these  authors  wrote  any  continuous  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  this  migration.  The  early 
tradition  received  a  fuller  developement  in  the  Attic 
drama ;  but  it  was  unavoidably  represented  in  a 
very  partial  view.  The  Heraclidae  of  iBschylus,.and 
the  lolaus  of  Sophocles  might,  like  the  Heraclidae  of 
Euripides,  have  had  on  the  whole  the  tendency  to 
celebrate  those  merits  which  the  Athenians  are  made 
to  commend  in  Herodotus  ®,  even  before  the  battle 
of  Plataea ;  viz.  their  good  offices  towards  the  Hera- 
clidae, at  the  time  when  they  took  refuge  in  Attica. 
The  last  named  tragedian  in  his  Temenidae,  Arche- 


^  Herod,  ubi  sup.  et  c.  51.  not  see  the  exact  meaning  of 

Wesseling    misinterprets    the  the  second;  the  sense  is,  *' So 

first   passage;   its   purport   is,  "  far  is  the  nationai  tradition  of 

"  The  Lacedanumians  give  a  dif-  "  the  Lacedaemonians;   in  what 

**  f event  account  from  all  the  **  follows,  I  relate  the  common 

**  poets,  who  make  Eurysthenes  **  tradition  of  Greece  " 

*'  and    Procles  first    come    to  "  Herodot.  IX.  26. 

"  iSf^ar^a.*' Schweighseuserdoes  °  IX.  26. 
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laus  azkd  Cresphontes  went  further  into  the  history 
of  the  Doric  states,  and  descended  low^  into  tiie 
historical  period  than  any  poet  before  his  time ;  his 
reason  having  perhaps  been,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Intimate  fabulous  materials  p.  Now  these  Attic 
tragedians  manifestly  took  for  their  basis  the  narra* 
tive  given  by  ApoUodorus,  himself  an  Athenian,  as 
may  be  shewn  by  some  particular  circumstances. 
Perhaps  Ephorus  rested  more  upon  the  earlier  poets 
and  historians,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
their  statements ;  but  his  narrative,  even  if  it  were 
extant,  could,  no  more  than  those  of  the  former,  be 
considered  as  jn'oceeding  from  a  critical  examination; 
since  in  the  first  place,  from  a  total  misapprehension 
of  the  character  of  tradition,  he  forced  every  thing 
into  history,  and  then  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
deficiencies  of  oral  narrative  by  probable  reasoning ; 
of  the  fallaciousness  of  which  method  we  will  bring 
forward  some  proofs. 

4.  After  what  has  been  said,  we  will  forbear  to 
apologize  for  merely  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  traditions  which  concern 
the  Doric  migration,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  give 
a  history  of  that  event.  And  indeed  we  might 
bring  forward  some  most  marvellous  legends,  but  on 
that  very  account  the  better  fitted  to  convince  every 
one  what  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand. 

In  the  'HoTou  attributed  to  Hesiod,  it  was  stated 
that  Polycaon  the  son  of  Butes,  whose  name  repre- 
sents the  ancient  (i.  e.  Lelegean)  population  of  Mes- 
sene,  married   Euarchme  (Evo/x/ai?,  viz»   celebrated 

p  In  general  the  TVagic  poets     to  their  age,  to  a  later  date  of 
successively  descend,  according    mythological  history. 
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f[^  the  spear)  the  daughter  of  Hyilus,  and  graad- 
daughter  of  Hercules.  In  this  simple  and  unpre- 
tending manner  the  early  tradition  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  Hylleans  and  Dorians  had,  by  the 
power  of  the  spear,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Messene,  and  united  themselves  with  the  original 
inhabitants  % 

In  the  Laconian  village  of  Abia,  there  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Abia  the  nurse  of  Glenus,  the  brother  of  Hyllus^ 
It  was  therefore  supposed  that  HyUus  and  Glenus 
themselves  came  to  Laconia.  Pausanias  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  local  tradition  with  the  received  his- 
tory, and  assumes  that  Abia  had  fled  hither  after 
the  death  of  Hyllus ;  which  however  is  inconsistent 
with  the  common  account  that  the  Peloponnese  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  battle  in 
which  Hyllus  fell  was  at  the  Isthmus.  We  come 
now  to  the  common  relation  of  the  order  of  events. 

5.  According  to  this  account,  the  Heraclidse,  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  were  in  Trachis  with  their 
host  Ceyx,  who  generously  protected  them  for  a 
time ;  but  afterwards,  by  the  threats  of  Eurystheus, 
was  forced  to  refuse  them  any  longer  refuge ;  Ceyx, 
according  to  Hecataeus  •,  was  compelled  to  say  to 


<)  Pausaii.  IV.  2.  I. 

'  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  memory  of  one 
of  these  Doric-Heraclide  lead- 
ers, who  has  been  so  hx  for- 
gotten, that  in  the  passage  of 
Pausanias  IV.  30.  i.  his  name 
has  been  driven  from  the  text. 
It  should  be  thus  written  from 

the  MSS.  "YXXov  de  Ka\  AeopuW 
rav^  'Apiav  FAHNOY  rov  'Hpa- 


kKiovs  rpot^v  drrox^fnio'M  Ary- 
ova-i,  &c.  This  Glenus  occurs 
as  the  son  of  Deianira  in  Apol- 
lod.  II.  7.  8.  and  Schol.  Soph. 
TracWn^^^^Diodorus  IV.  37. 
calls  him  Gleneus.  Pherecydes 
ap.  Schol.  Find.  Isth.  IV.  104. 
reckons  him  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Megara  by  Hercules. 

^  Ap.  Longin.  27.  Creuzer. 
Fragment,  p-  54.  Apollodorus 
II.  8.  I.  almost  makes  it  ap- 
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them,  "I  have  not  the  power  to  assist  you;  withdraw 
*^  therefore  to  another  nation ;"  and  upon  this  they 
sought  an  asylum  in  Attica.  Those  early  historians 
however,  who  stated  that  Hercules  died  as  king  in 
Mycenae,  gave  an  entirely  different  account  of  this 
circumstance ;  viz.  that  Eurystheus,  after  the  death 
of  Hercules,  expelled  his  sons,  and  again  usurped  the 
dominion  \  and  they  fled  in  consequence  to  Attica. 

At  Athens  they  sat  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  of 
Pity,  received  the  protection  of  Theseus  or  Demo- 
phon,  dwelt  in  the  Tetrapolis",  and  fought,  toge- 
ther with  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of 
Hyllus  and  lolaus  (to  whose  prayers  the  gods  had 
granted  a  second  youth),  at  the  pass  of  Sdron,  a 
battle  against  Eurystheus;  Macaria  (probably  an 
entirely  symbolical  being,  but  here  the  daughter  of 
Hercules)  having  previously  offered  herself  as  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice.  In  this  action  they  conquered  the 
Argive  king,  whom  Alcmene  with  womanish  ven- 
geance put  to  death,  and  whose  tomb  the  Athenians 
shewed  before  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Minerva'^. 


pear  that  the  Heraclidae  had 
been  entertained  by  Eurys- 
theus ;  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  what  precedes.  Euripides 
Heraclid.  13.  195.  represents 
them  as  flying  first  from  Argos 
to  Trachis,  and  to  Achaia  in 
Thessaly,  and  then  to  Athens. 

*  Thus  Pherecydes  in  Anto- 
nin.  Liber.  33.  Sturz  (Fragm. 
50.  p.  196.)  does  not  quite  un- 
derstand this  passage. 

"  At  Marathon,  according  to 
most  authors.  Diodorus  IV.  57. 
mentions  Tricorythus;  Com- 
pare XII.  45. 

*  The  outline  of  the  narra- 


tive is  furnished  by  Pherecydes 
and  Herod.  IX.  27.  the  details 
by  Euripides  in  the  Heraclidce, 
whose  account  was  influenced 
by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  (Boeckh.  trag.  Gr.  princ. 
p.  190).  Whether  the  Hera- 
clidse  of  Pamphilus  (Aristoph. 
Plut.  385.  Schol.  ad  1.  p.  112. 
Hemsterh.)  was  a  tragedy  or  a 
picture,  was  frequently  con- 
tested by  the  ancients.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  most  pro- 
bable :  see  Winckelmann  and 
Meyer  Kunstgeschichte,  p.  166. 
Pamphilus  painted  the  battle 
of  Phlius,  one  of  those  which 
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This  is  the  fable  so  much  celebrated  by  the  trage- 
dians and  orators,  a  locus  communis  as  it  were, 
which  the  Athenians  sometimes  even  mentioned  in 
their  decrees  y,  or  wherever  it  served  to  shew  how 
poorly  the  Peloponnesians  had  requited  their  an- 
cient benefactors.  What  credit  a  Lacedaemonian 
would  have  given  to  these  stories,  we  know  not ; 
Pindar  certainly  knew  nothing  of  them,  for  he  states 
that  lolaus  had  near  Thehes  received  a  momentary 
renewal  of  youthful  vigour  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting to  death  £urystheus,  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately expired,  and  was  buried  by  the  Thebans  in  the 
family-tomb  of  Amphitryon  ^.     In  this  accoimt  Eu- 


took  place  in  the  io2d  or  103d 
Olympiad ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
supposed  that  he  flourished 
about  Ol3rmp.  97.  4.  the  year 
in  which  the  second  edition  of 
the  Plutus  was  brought  forward, 
and  he  might  have  lived  to  be 
the  master  of  Apelles,  who  had 
obtained  great  celebrity  in  the 

reign  of  Philip. Concerning 

the  battle,  see  Elmsley  ad  Eur. 
Heraclid.  860. ;  concerning  the 
death  ofEurystheus,  Wesseling. 
ad  Diod.  IV.  57.  and  Staveren. 
Misc.  Obs.  vol.  X.  p.  383. 
Pallene  is  between  Marathon 
and  Athens;  according  to  Stra- 
bo  VIII.  p.  377.  the  tomb  was 
at  Gargettus  on  the  western 
coast;  according  to  Pausanias 
I.  40.  in  Megaris.  Concerning 
Macaria,  see  Pausan.  I.  32. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Ek|.  1148. 
Zenob.  II.  61.  and  other  gram- 
marians in  V.  ^oXX'  tU  MoKopiav. 
A  totally  different  tradition  is 
preserved  by  Duris  ap.  Schol. 
Plat.  p.  134.  Ruhnk.  In  the 
above  quoted  passage  of  Strabo, 


TTfv  dc  K€<l}akrjv  x^p^s  ^^  THI  KO- 
PINOni,  caroK6^€anosavrriv*l6kaov 
irepi  r^v  >^^^y  "f^v  Meuoapitip 
should  probably  be  written  eV 
TPIKOnrem ;  thus  in  VIII.  p. 
383.oneMS.hasTpae«JpiKdoff.  (In 
this  correction  I  now  find  that 
I  was  anticipated  by  Elmsley 
ad  Eurip.  Heracl.  103.)  Heyne 
indeed  (ad  ApoUod.  II.  8.  i.) 
explains  iv  rfj  Kopivd<o  of  the 
tomb  of  Eurystheus  in  Pausan . 
I.  44.  14.;  but  this  was  in  Me- 
gsois,  and  there  never  was  any 
change  in  the  boundaries  of 
Corinth  and  Megaris.  Heyne 
also  considers  the  tomb  near 
the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Mi- 
nerva and  that  at  Gargettus  as 
identical ;  but  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  two  places.  Con- 
cerning Gargettus  see  the  arti- 
cle Attika  in  Ersch's  Encyclo- 
paedia, p.  222. 

>  Demosth.    de    Corona,    p. 

*  It   does   not   follow   from 
Pindar  Pyth.  IX.  82.  that  lo- 
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lystheus  is  represented  as  having  been  conquered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  in  consequence  bjir 
a  Theban  army.  It  is  not  however  necessary  to 
esteem  the  Athenian  tradition  as  altogether  groimd- 
less,  and  purposely  invented :  the  greater  probability 
is^  that  it  was  founded  on  some  actual  event,  and 
afterwards  modified  and  embellished.  The  connect- 
ing link  was  without  doubt  the  temple  of  Hercules 
in  Attica ;  it  was  natural  that  if  the  Athenians  wor- 
shipped that  hero,  they  should  wish  to  have  had  the 
merit  of  protecting  his  descendants.  Hence  the  sons 
of  Hercules  were  said  to  have  dwelt  in  the  Tetra- 
polis  at  Marathon,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of 
Hercules  in  Attica,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  flowed  the  fountain  Macaria,  represented  as  a 
daughter  of  that  hero.  It  was  on  this  account,  as 
is  reported,  that  the  entire  Tetrapolis  was  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  spared  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Many  circiunstances  which  will  hereafter  be 
brought  forward,  seem  to  shew  that  an  union  and 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Dorians  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese,  and  some  of  the  northern  boroughs  of 
Attica*,  the  foundation  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  laid  in  the  times  of  the  Doric  migration,  by  a 
settlement  of  Dorians  and  Boeotians  in  these  towns. 
But  this  settlement  had  doubtless,  when  those  fables 
were  invented,  been  already  lost  in  the  mass  of  the 
Athenian  people. 

6.  After  this  battle,  won  by  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Heraclidde  are  said  (and  with  good  reason, 

laus  was  restored  to  life,  which  fuav  iSpav  tf^rjarai,  &c.    Compare 

must  have  been  alluded  to  else-  Ovid.  Met.  IX.  408. 

where.  I  follow  the  second  "  See  book  II.  ch.  11.  §.  10. 
Scholiast,  tfi^aro  dr  rf  At2   cirl 
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as  they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians)  to  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  Peloponnese,  and  to 
have  ruled  undisturbed  for  one  year  (or  some  fixed 
period),  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  pestilenee  (like 
a  tragical  catastrophe)  drove  them  back  again  to 
Attica.  The  mythologists  make  use  of  this  time  to 
send  Tlepolemus  the  Heraclide  to  Rhodes,  in  order 
that  he  may  arrive  there  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Of  all  this  however  Pherecydes  could  have  known 
nothing,  as  he  relates  that  Hyllus,  having  conquered 
Eurystheus,  went  to  Thebes ''  without  subdtung  the 
Peloponnese,  and  there  with  the  other  Heraclidae 
formed  a  settlement  near  the  gate  of  Electra,  a  cir**- 
cumstance  which  we  shall  advert  to  hereafter  ^.  In 
the  Peloponnese  however,  according  to  the  traditions 
chronologically  arranged,  £urystheus  was  succeeded 
by  the  Pelopidae,  who  accordingly  appear  as  the  ex- 
pellers  of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  race  of 
Perseus^;  whether  however  any  such  circumstance 
was  known  to  the  early  poets,  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted ;  thus  much  at  least  is  clear,  that  in  this 
case  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  real  tradition  it- 
self, but  of  scientific  combinations  of  it.  Against 
these  new  sovereigns  were  directed  the  expeditions 
of  the  Heraclidae,  of  which  it  is  generally  stated  that 
there  were  three.  The  account  given  of  them  fol- 
lows the  general  idea  of  an  entire  dependance  of  the 
Dorians  on  the  Delphian  oracle  ^ ;    but  the  miscon- 

•'Ap.  Antonin.Lib. 33.  There  fwyos,  rox^s  d€  HEPZEIAAZ  /3o<ri- 

is  also  a  trace  of  another  tra-  Xcvo-m.    Polyssnus  I.  10.  is  sin- 

dition  in  Apostolius  XVIII.  7.  gular  in  mentioning  Eurysthidae 

^  See  book  II.  ch.  11.  §.  7.  in  Sparta  at  the  time  of  the 

*^  Thus  also  Thucyd.    I.  9.  migration. 
Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  686.  In  Schol.        *^  See  particularly  Plato  uhi 

Eurip.  Orest.  5.  write  afirovs  fiiv  sup. 
(the  Atridee)  oTroar^o-ai  Aoxcda/- 
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ception  of  its  injunctions,  which  embarrasses  and  per- 
plexes the  whole  question,  may,  we  think,  be  attri- 
buted entirely  to  the  invention  of  the  Athenians. 
The  oracle  mentioned  the  third  fruity  and  the  nar^ 
row  passage  hy  sea  {crT^vvypa)  as  the  time  and  way 
of  the  promised  return,  which  the  Athenians  falsely 
interpreted  to  mean  the  third  year,  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.     But  the  account  given  in  ApoUodorus, 
nearly  falling  into  Iambic  or  Trochaic  metre,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  took  his  account  of  the  oracle  A^m 
the  Attic  tragedians  ^  as  was  remarked  above.     De- 
ceived by  these  predictions  Hyllus  forced  his  way 
into  the  Peloponnese  in  the  third  year,  and  found  at 
the  Isthmus  the  Arcadians,  lonians,  and  Achaeans  of 
the  Peninsula  already  assembled.     In  a  single  com- 
bat with  Echemus  the  son  of  Aeropus,  the  prince  of 
Tegea,  Hyllus  fell,  and  was  buried  in  Megara ;  upon 
which  the  Heraclidae  promised  not  to  renew  the  at- 
tempt for  fifty,  or  one   hundred  years   from   that 
time  p.     Here  every  one  will  recognise  the  battle  of 
the  Tegeate  with  the  Hyllean  as  an  ancient  tradition. 
But  in  the  arrangement,  by  which  it  was  contrived 
that  the  expeditions  of  the  Heraclidae  should  not  be 
placed  during  the  Trojan  war  and  the  youth  of 
Orestes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  suspect  the  industry 
of  ancient  systematic  mythologists. 


^ApoUod.  II.  8.  2.  6  d€  6€6s 
avrcifTf  T&P  arv)(r)fuen»v  avroifs  al- 
riovs  thfcu'  row  yap  xpf^l^ov^  o^ 
(rvfi^dXXely'  Xryciy  yhp  ov  yrfs  aX- 
Xii  'ycvcac  Kopfirhv  rpirov  Koi  artw- 
ypiof  r^v  tvpvydaropa,  dt^iav  Korii 
t6p  *\tr6iihv  tfxopri  rrfv  Oakaa-irap. 

With  the  word  €vpvyaaT<»p  com- 
pare KVT€V£  Koikoyaaropos,  i£s- 
chyl,  Theb.  478.  and  1026.  In 


later  times  however  these  ora- 
cles were  put  into  an  epic  form, 
as  may  be  seen  from  CEnomaus 
ap.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Ev.  V.  20. 

B  See  Herod.  IX.  26.  Pau- 
san.  I.  41.  3.  I.  44.  VIII.  5.  I. 
VIII.  45.  2.  Diod.  IV.  58. 
Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  X.  80. 
Van   Staveren   Misc.  Observ. 

X.  3-  P-  3^5- 
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7.  When  the  Heraelidae  had  been  once  separated 
from  the  Dorians  as  belonging  to  a  different  race, 
and  Hyllus  set  down  as  only  the  adopted  son  of  the 
Doric  king,  it  immediately  became  a  matter  of  doubt 
at  what  time  the  junction  of  the  Dorians  and  Hera- 
clidse  in  one  expedition  should  be  fixed.  Sometimes 
the  Dorians  are  represented  as  joining  the  Heraclidae 
before  the  first,  sometimes  before  the  second,  some- 
times before  the  third  expedition ;  by  one  writer  as 
setting  out  from  Hestiaeotis,  and  by  another  from 
Parnassus*'.  There  were  doubtless  no  real  tradi- 
tional grounds  for  any  one  report,  and  still  less  any 
sufficient  to  place  the  name  Hyllus,  and  the  events 
connected  with  it,  at  any  fixed  epoch.  Hence  also 
Hyllus  is  at  one  time  called  the  contemporary  of 
Atreus,  and  at  another  of  Orestes ' ;  Pamphylus  and 
Dymas  are  stated  to  have  lived  from  the  time  of 
Hercules  to  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese  ^.  Nor 
is  there  any  absurdity  in  this,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  collective  names  of  races  which  existed  through- 
out this  whole  period.  The  descendants  of  Hyllus 
however  are  no  longer  races,  but,  as  it  appears,  real 
individuals,  viz.  his  son  Cleodaeus  \  and  his  grand- 
son Aristomachus.  These  names  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  Heraclidae  ;  i.  e.  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta;  and  they  can  hardly  have  been  mere 


^  Pausan.  VIII.  5.  Apollod. 
II.  7.  7.  Diod.  IV.  58.  Strabo 
IV.  p.  427  C.    Isocrat.  Archi- 

'  Manso,  History  of  Sparta, 
vol.  I.  p.  61. 

^  Apollod.  II.  8.  3.  In  Pau- 
san. II.  28. 3.  Orsobia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Deiphontes  of  Epidaunis, 
18  the  wife  of  Pamphylus. 


'  He  was  mentioned  by  He- 
siod;  see  above,  p.  58.  note  ^. 
A  different  genealogy  is  given 
by  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  804. 
viz.  that  Cleodffius  was  the  son 
of  Hyllus,  the  brother  of  Lichas 
and  Ceyx,  the  wife  of  a  certain 
Peridea,  and  the  father  of  Te- 
menus. 

F  2 
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creations  of  fancy.  From  their  succession  is  proba- 
bly calculated  the  celebrated  epoch  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Heraclidae,  viz,  80  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  which  was  without  doubt  determined  by  the 
early  historians^  since  Thucydides  was  acquainted 
with  it.  The  Alexandrians  generally  adopted  it,  as 
we  know  expressly  of  Eratosthenes,  Crates^  and 
ApoUodorus™.  But  all  that  is  recounted  of  the  ex- 
peditions of  these  two  princes,  however  small  in 
amount  °,  cannot  have  been  acknowledged  by  those 
who,  like  Herodotus,  and  probably  all  the  early 
writers,  stated  the  armistice  after  the  death  of  Hyl- 
lus  as  lasting  100  years  "*. 

8.  At  length  Apollo  himself  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
Heraclidae  to  the  meaning  of  the  oracle.  It  was  not 
across  the  Isthmus^  but  over  the  Straits  qfJRhium 
that  they  were  to  cross  into  the  Peloponnese,  and 
after  the  third  generation  had  died  away.  They 
therefore  first  sailed  from  Naupactus,  to  the  Moly- 
crian  promontory  (Antirrhium),  and  thence  to  Rhium 
in  the  Peloponnese,  which  was  only  five  stadia  dis- 
tant I'.  That  the  Dorians  actually  came  on  that  side 
into  the  Peloponnese,  is  a  statement  which  may  be 
looked  on  as  certain ;  agreeing  (as  it  does)  with  the 
fact  that  the  countries  near  the  Isthmus  were  the 
last  to  which  the  Dorians  penetrated.  The  name 
Nawpojctus  implies  the  existence  of  ship-building 
there  in  early  times  %  and  there  was  a  tradition  that 

^  See    Crates    ap.    Tadan.  supposes  one  expedition, 

cont.  Gnecos,  p.  107.  ed.  Oxf.  P  Pausan.   V.   3.     Eusebius 

Interpret,  ad  Vellei.  I.  i.  vhi  sup,  Polysen.  I.  9.  Compare 

"  See  particularly  CBnomaus  Heyne  ad  ApoUod.  p.  208. 

ap.  Euseb.  Pr»p.  Ev.  V.  20.  •*  See    Strab.    IX.    p.   427. 

and  concerning  the  second  see  Ephorus,   p.    105.   ed.   Marx. 

Apollod.  II.  8.  2.  Pausan.  II.  7.  Compare  Stephanus  and  Suidas 

"  Isocrates  Archidam.  6.  only  in  Navtraieroff. 
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the  Heraclidse  passed  over  on  rafts,  imitations  of 
which  were  afterwards  publicly  exposed  at  a  festi- 
val, and  caUed  Hre/Afjiariata^  i.  e.  crowned  with  gar-^ 
land^K  This  festival  was  doubtless  the  Camea, 
since  the  Camean  Apollo  was  worshipped  at  Sparta 
under  the  name  of  Stemmatias.  Now  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  Arcanian  soothsayer  Camus  (who 
was  reported  to  have  founded  the  worship  of  the 
Camean  Apollo)  was  killed  at  the  time  of  this  ex- 
pedition by  Hippotes  the  son  of  Phylas,  for  which 
reason  the  Heraclidae  offered  expiatory  sacrifices  to 
his  memory  ^  We  see  from  this  that  some  rites  of 
a  peculiar  worship  of  Apollo  were  observed  at  this 
passage,  which  were  probably  for  the  most  part  of 
an  expiatory  nature.  Now  I  have  already  shewn  in 
a  former  work,  and  in  treating  of  the  religion  of 
Apollo  will  give  additional  proofs,  that  the  Camean 
or  Hyacinthian  worship  of  the  JSgidae  originated  at 
Thebes,  and  prevailed  in  the  Peloponnese  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Dorians,  particularly  at  Amyclae". 


*  Bekk.  Anecd.  Grsec.  p.  305. 

31.  OTc/ifuiriaiov.  fiifirffia  r&v  cr^i' 
di&v  als  ^irXcvarop  ol  'HpcucKeidai 
rhv  fiera^if  tS>u  'Puuv  tcJttov.  He- 
sychlUS,  (rrefjifuiTtaunf,  biioiMv  ri 
iv  €Oprj  vofiireov  bcufi6v<oy  (as 
should  be  read  for  balfiopos,  ra- 
ther than  irofiTTtas  for  irofiirttav 
with  Siebelis  ad  Pausan.  III. 
20.  9).  aIktiKov  is  explained  by 
Heaychius  to  be  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian word  for  "statue."  These 
wo/iwelr  daifjLov€t,  the  "conduct- 
*'  ing  deities,"  were  probably 
Jupiter  Agetor  (book  III.  ch.  12. 
§.5.)  and  the  Camean  Apollo : 
and  their  festival  doubtless  was 
connected  with  the  Camea.  At 


this  solemnity  then  (as  it  seems) 
a  boat  was  carried  round,  and 
upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Camean 
Apollo  (^AnSXXav  orrenfiarias) , 
both  adorned  with  lustratory 
garlands,  called  duajkoy  arffA/ia- 
Tuuop,  in  allusion  to  the  passage 
fromNaupactus.  Compare  book 
II.  ch.  3.  §.  I.  ch.  8.  §.  15. 

'  Pans.  III.  20.  9.  See  Or- 
chomenos,  p.  333.  To  the  pas- 
sages there  quoted  may  be 
added  EtjrmoL  in  v.  'AXrjTrjs' 
Mipijrtu,  oTi  6  'imrArrjs  dia  t6p 
KdpPtHios  (Kdppov)  &avoerop  v7r6 
r»v  *HpaKK€id&p  iicffXifBels  Koi  Xi/- 
crrrvttv  ttrxiP  avT6p, 

"  See  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  15. 
F  S 
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consequently,  that  prevalent  near  the  straits  of  Nau- 
pactus  might  have  been  another,  probably  an  Acar- 
nanian "  branch  of  the  religion  of  Apollo,  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Camean  festival ;  a 
supposition  which,  if  admitted,  would  enable  us  to 
explain  many  statements  of  ancient  authors.  The 
religious  rites  and  festivals  are  in  fact  often  so  in- 
termingled and  confused  together,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trace  their  component  parts  to  many  and 
distant  sources. 

9.  A  most  singular,  but  doubtless  for  that  very 
reason  a  most  ancient  dress,  has  been  given  by  my- 
thology to  the  union  of  the  Dorians  and  ^tolians. 
This  connection,  which  was  indispensable  for  the 
passage  from  Naupactus,  (since  by  embarking  here 
they  necessarily  passed  near  Calydon,)  is  also  found 
implied  in  other  legends,  the  general  character  of 
tradition  being  to  express  the  same  thing  in  various 
ways.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  marriage  of 
Hercules  with  Deianira,  the  daughter  of  (Eneus  the 
Calydonian*.  At  this  time  the  Dorians  were  or- 
dered by  the  oracle  to  seek  a  person  with  three 
eyes  for  a  leader.  This  person  they  recognised  in 
Oxylus  the  ^tolian,  who  either  sat  upon  a  horse, 
himself  having  one  eye,  or  rode  upon  a  one-eyed 
mule.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  rest  satisfied  with  this 
interpretation  of  the  oracle,  so  casual  a  circumstance 
having  no  connection  with  the  general  course  of 
events,  yet   it  appears   impossible  to  discover  the 


"  There  were  in  later  times  *  And  of  Pleuron  with  Xan- 
Acamanian  soothsayers  at Ther-  thippe  the  daughter  of  Dorus, 
mopylse,  Herod.  VIII.  221.  in  Apollod.  I.  7.  7.  although i£to- 
the  case  of  Pisistratus,  and  lus  is  also  represented  as  kill- 
elsewhere,  ing  Dorus  the  son  of  Apollo. 
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true  meaning  of  the  word  xpiotfAaXiMg  y.  In  all  pro- 
bability this  expression  for  the  whole  ^tolian  race 
was  only  delivered  in  a  fabulous  shape^  and  the 
sorry  explanation  was  not  invented  until  a  late  pe- 
riod*. The  family  of  Oxylus  is  stated  to  have  come 
from  Calydon;  so  that  the  iBtolians  (who  in  later 
times  made  themselves  masters  of  Elis)  appear  to 
have  come  for  the  most  part  from  that  place  ^ 
There  existed  however  an  ancient  alliance  and  af- 
finity between  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  the  Epeans, 
and  the  ^tolians  who  dwelt  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  Oxylus  himself  was  said 
to  have  originally  belonged  to  Elis^;  hence  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  actual  war  be- 
tween these  two  states,  but  only  that  the  ^tolians 
were  received  by  the  Eleans,  and  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship^;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
same  honours  were  permitted  to  the  heroes  and  he- 
roines of  the  ^tolians  as  to  their  own^. 

10.  The  systematized  tradition  next  makes  men- 
tion of  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  united 
force  of  the  Peloponnese,  under  the  command  of  Ti- 
samenus,  the  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  sons 

>'  Perhaps  the  ifitolians  had  ^  Pausan.  ubi  sup,  Strabo  X. 

from   early  times   worshipped  p.  463.  Compare  II.  '^.  630. 

the   three- eyed   Jupiter    (Zevr  *■  This  is  the  representation 

Tpi6<f}$aXfios),  which  Sthenelus  given  by  Pausanias  V.  4.  i.  M 

the  i£tolian  brought  from  Troy,  dtfadaarfi^  r^s  x^P^^- 

according  to  Pausanias  II.  24.5.  ^  Pausan.  V.   15.  7.    Con- 

'  Oxylus  is  said  to  have  con-  ceming  the  Tyrrhenians  who 

tracted   an   alliance  with   the  accompanied  them,  see  Orcho- 

Heraclidae    in    the    island    of  menos,  p.  443.  note  3.  together 

Sphacteria   (Steph.   Byzant.);  with  Pausan.  II.  31.  3.    Of  the 

but    this    story    is    probably  Thebans,  who  are  said  to  have 

founded  merely  on  the  etymo-  joined  under  Antesion,  see  a 

logy  of  the  name  Sphacteria.  detailed  account  in  the  same 

<^  As  also  Pausanias,  V.    i.  place, 
says. 
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of  Aristomachus ;  in  which  the  latter  were  victo« 
rious,  and  the  Peloponnese  fell  into  their  possession. 
According  as  it  suits  the  object  of  the  narrator,  this 
engagement  is  either  represented  to  have  been  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  to  have  taken  place  at  the  pas- 
sage'', or  after  the  march  through  Arcadia.  We 
may  fairly  suppose  that  it  was  assumed  merely  on 
probable  grounds  that  a  battle  must  have  been 
fought  by  Tisamenus,  whom  the  tradition  repre- 
sented as  prince  of  the  Achaeans  at  the  capture  of 
iBgialea^  Many  traditions  agree  in  stating  that 
the  Heraclidae  at  that  time  took  the  road  through 
Arcadia ;  Oxylus  is  said  to  have  led  them  by  this 
way,  that  they  might  not  be  envious  of  his  fertile 
territory  of  Elis  ? ;  Cresphontes  is  moreover  stated 
to  have  been  the  brother-in-law  of  Cypselus  king  of 
Arcadia,  who  had  his.  royal  seat  at  Basilis,  on  the 
Alpheus,  in  the  country  of  the  Parrhasians  \ 

11.  Next  comes  the  division  of  the  Peloponnese 
among  the  three  brothers  Temenus,  Cresphontes, 
and  Aristodamus,  or  his  sons'.     We  have  to  thank 


*  As,  e.  g.,  Apollodorus  evi- 
dently. 

^  The  name  of  Tisamenus, 
as  an  epithet  of  his  father  (rt- 
trdiuvoi^,  corresponds  to  Eury- 
saces  the  son  of  Ajax,  Tele- 
machus  and  Ptoliporthus  of 
Ulysses,  Astyanax  of  Hector, 
Nicostratus  the  youngest  son 
of  Menelaus  according  to  He- 
siod,  Gorgophone  the  daughter 
of  Perseus,  Metanastes  the  son 
of  Archander,  Aletes  of  Hippo- 
tes ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  this  that  it  was  mere  fic- 
tion, since  this  method  of  giv- 
ing names  existed  in  historic 


times  (Polyaen.  VI.  i.  6.)  even 
in  the  royal  family  of  Mace- 
don.  See  also  what  Plutarch 
de  Malignit.  Herodot.  39.  says 
on  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Adeimantus  the  Corinthian. 

^  Pausan.  V.  4.  i.  See  be- 
low, ch.  7.  §.6.  note. 

•'  Pausan.  VIII.  29.  4.  It  is 
related  as  a  stratagem  of  Cyp- 
selus by  Polysnus  I.  7.  Per- 
haps Cypsela,  a  fort  in  Parrha- 
sia,  near  Sciritis  in  Laconia,  is 
the  same  as  Basilis,  Thucyd. 
V.  33.  It  would  not  however 
be  very  accurate  to  say  of  Ba- 
siHs  that  it  lies  ciri  rj  liapiTtdi, 
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the  Tragedians  alone  for  the  invention  and  embel- 
lishment of  this  fable ' ;  that  it  contains  little  or  no 
truth  is  at  once  evident ;  for  it  was  not  till  long  after 
this  time  that  the  Dorians  possessed  the  larger  part 
of  the  Peloponnese  ^ ;  and  a  division  of  lands  not 
yet  conquered  is  without  example  in  Grecian  his- 
tory. At  the  same  time  it  is  related,  that  upon 
the  altars,  whereon  the  brothers  sacrificed  to  their 
grandfather  Jupiter,  there  was  found  a  frog  for  Ar- 
gos,  a  snake  for  Sparta,  and  a  fox  for  Messenia.  It 
seems  however  probable  that  these  are  mere  sym- 
bols, by  which  the  inventors  (perhaps  the  hostile 
Athenians)  attempted  to  represent  the  character  of 
those  nations.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  na- 
tional arms  or  ensigns  are  meant;  unless  indeed  we 
give  credit  to  the  pretended  discovery  of  Pourmont, 
who  affinns  that  he  found  in  the  temple  of  the 
Amyclaean  Apollo  a  shield  with  the  inscription  of 
Taleclns  as  general  {payog)^  with  a  snake  in  the 
middle ;  and  another  of  Anaxidamus,  with  a  snake 
and  two  foxes  ^  But  he  has  represented  the  shield 
of  so  extraordinary  a  form,  with  sharp  ends,  and 
indentures  on  the  sides,  that  the  fraud  is  at  once 
open  to  detection ;  and  consequently  the  supposition 


■  See  jEpnetica,  p.  39.  note  ^ 
and  Euripides  ap.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  366.  Sophocl.  Aj.  1287. 
(comp.  Suidas  in  v.  dpairtrris), 
Hesychius  in  amyoyiiiv  and  ica- 
TofioKi). — Plato  Leg.  III.  p.  686. 
ApoUodorus,  Polysen.  I.  6. 
The  vase  in  Tischbein  I.  7. 
represents  an  ayw  vdpo<^puc^f , 
and  not  this  casting  of  lots,  as 
Italinsky  supposes.  The  same 
group  indeed  sometimes  oc- 
curs on  gems  armed  (Gemmae 


Florentine,  tom.  II.  tab.  29. 
compare  Winckelmann  Mo- 
num.  ined.  n.  164.  vol.  III.  of 
his  works,  p.  xxvii.) ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  an  ay^v  v^fxxftopixhv 
is  equally  meant,  as  e.  g.  that 
of  the  Argonauts  in  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  IV.  1767,  since  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Heraclidse,  early 
as  it  was,  was  not  one  of  the 
usual  subjects  of  art. 

^  See  below,  ch.  5. 

'  Boeckh  Inscr.  I.  p.  81, 82. 
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that  the  snake  was  the  armorial  bearing  of  Sparta 
remains  entirely  unfounded  "*. 

12.  Although  we  cannot  here  give  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  great  revolutions  which  the  irruption 
of  the  Dorians  universally  produced  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  different  races  of  Greece  ",  it  may  never- 
theless be  remarked,  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Achaeans,  who  originally  came  from  Phthia,  re-* 
tired  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  and 
compelled  the  lonians  to  pass  over  to  Attica.  The 
reduction  of  the  principal  fortress  of  this  country, 
the  Posidonian  Helice,  is  ascribed  to  Tisamenus; 
and  that  Helice  was  in  fact  the  abode  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  Achaean  nation  is  evi- 
dent from  the  legend,  that  Oxyjus  the  ^tolian,  at 
the  command  of  the  oracle,  shared  the  dominion 
with  Agorius,  a  Pelopide,  who  was  descended  from 
Penthilus  the  son  of  Orestes,  and  dwelt  at  Helice ". 
The  chronological  difficulty  of  Oxylus  being  called 
the  cotemporary  of  a  grandson  of  Penthilus  is  not 
of  much  importance.  At  Helice  was  also  shewn 
the  tomb  of  Tisamenus,  whose  supposed  ashes  the 
Spartans  (doubtless  with  the  idea  of  thus  making 


■"  In  an  oracle  preserved  by 
Plutarch  de  Pyth.  Orac.  24. 
p.  289.  the  Spartans  are  called 
o<^co/3dpoi.  The  word  of  the 
oracle  itself  doubtless  was  3- 
<f>i6d€ipoi  {on<l>i6b€ipoi) ,  as  in 
Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  23. 
which  however  might  have 
been  explained  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  the  former 
word,  viz.  *'  drawing  back  the 
•*  skin  of  serpents  in  order  to 
••  eat  them,''  The  frog  was  the 
emblem  of  the  Argives,  as 
never  coming  out  of  their  hole, 


compare  ch.  8.  §.  7. 

"  Isocrates  Panath.  99.  says 
far  too  generally,  fjMxn  ^  vu^- 

cavTfs  Tovs  fifv  ifmiBivTai  ««  T< 

\ov,  which  he  afterwards  mo- 
difies considerably. 

^  V.  4.  2.  An  Achtfan  from 
Helice  occurs  as  the  cotempo- 
rary of  Hercules  in  llieocrit. 
XXV.  165.;  a  greater  incon- 
sistency with  the  received 
chronology  than  poc^s  usually 
permit  themselves. 
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amends  for  the  injustice  of  his  expulsion)  afterwards 
brought  to  their  city,  as  they  also  did  the  corpse  of 
Orestes  at  Tegea  p.  But  hereupon  follows  a  series 
of  migrations  to  Molis  in  Asia,  which  was  founded 
in  later  times,  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  Achaean 
race  predominated.  Although  Orestes  is  called  a 
leader  of  the  first  expedition  %  he  probably  is  only 
put  for  his  descendants:  Penthilus  also  is  perhaps 
put  only  for  that  part  of  his  descendants  who  went 
with  the  colony  to  Lesbos  and  iEk)lis.  For  all  the 
Penthilidae  did  not  go ;  we  find  indeed  Penthilidae 
in  Mytilene  "^ ;  and  others  at  Helice,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  Pisander,  a  Laconian  Achaean,  is  also  men- 
tioned as  having  gone  with  the  expedition  of  Ores- 
tes ;  and  there  were  men  of  his  family  in  Tenedos 
at  the  time  of  Pindar  ^. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  geography  and  early  inhabitants  of  the  Pelopatinese, 

1.  So  wonderful  is  the  physical  organization  of 
Greece,  that  each  of  its  parts  has  received  its  pecu- 
liar destination  and  a  distinct  character ;  it  is  like  a 
body  whose  members  are  different  in  form,  but  be- 
tween which  a  mutual  connection  and  dependance 
necessarily  exists.  The  northern  districts  as  far  as 
Thessaly  are  the  nutritive  organs,  which  from  time 
to  time  introduced  fresh  and  vigorous  supplies ;  as 
we  approach  the  south,  its  structure  assumes  a  more 
marked  and  decided  form,  and  is  impressed  with 

»*  Pausaa.  VII.  i.  ing  to  the  most  probable  read- 

*i  Orchomenos,  pp.  398.  477.      ing. 

•^  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  accord-         *  Pind.  Nem.  XI.  32. 
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more  peculiar  features.  Attica  and  the  islands  may 
be  considered  as  extremities,  which,  as  it  were, 
served  as  the  active  instruments  for  the  body  of 
Greece,  and  by  which  it  was  kept  in  constant  con- 
nection with  others ;  while  the  Peloponnese,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  formed  for  a  state  of  life,  in- 
cluded in  itself,  occupied  more  with  its  own  than 
external  concerns,  and  whose  interests  and  feelings 
centred  in  itself.  As  it  was  the  extremity  of  Greece, 
there  also  appeared  to  be  an  end  set  by  nature  to  all 
change  of  place  and  habitation ;  and  hence  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Peloponnesians  was  ifirm,  steady,  and 
exclusive.  With  good  reason  therefore  was  the  re- 
gion where  these  principles  predominated  considered 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  centre  and  acropolis  ^  of  their 
countries ;  and  those  who  possessed  it  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  rank  as  first  in  Greece. 

2.  This  character  of  the  Peloponnese  will  become 
more  evident,  if  we  examine  the  peculiar  nature  of 
its  mountain-chains.  Though  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth connected  the  peninsula  with  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  neck  of  land,  yet  it  was  not  traversed  in 
its  whole  length  by  any  continuous  chain  of  moim- 
tains;  the  (Enean  hills  being  entirely  separated 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnese".  The 
principal  elevations  in  the  Peloponnese  form  very 
nearly  a  circle,  the  circumference  of  which  passes 


The  area  of  the  Peloponnese 
is  equal,  according  to  my  map, 
to  385  German  geographical 
square  miles,  without  the 
islands  (385x16=6160  Eng- 
lish geographical  square  miles). 

^  The  Peloponnese  is  called 
the  aKp6iro\ig  y^r  in  Phlegon 
de  Olymp.  p.  129.  in  Meurs. 


Op.  vol.  VII. 

**  As  PouqueviUe  several 
times  remarks.  The  moun- 
tain-chains are  more  connect- 
ed by  the  (Enean  promontory, 
and  the  mountains  nmning 
westward  from  Sicyon  and 
joining  mount  Cyllene. 
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over  the  mountains  of  Pholoe,  Lampe,  Aroaniiis, 
Cyllene,  Artemisium,  Parthenium,  and  Pamon; 
then  over  Boreum,  and  from  thence  up  to  the 
northern  rise  of  mount  Taygetus,  and  finally  over 
mount  Lycaon  along  the  river  Alpheus.  The  high- 
est ridge  appears  to  be  that  part  of  Cyllene  which 
looks  to  Pamon;  Cyllene  measures,  according  to 
the  most  exact  statement,  nine  stadia  wanting  80 
feet  '9  i.  e.  5820  Grecian  feet,  a  considerable  height, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sea  is  near,  and 
that  the  Peloponnese  is  the  last  link  of  the  great 
chain,  which  runs  down  from  the  north  of  Mace- 
donia. But  the  eastern  plains  also,  for  instance  that 
of  Tegea,  are  at  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  and 
are  often  covered  with  snow  late  in  the  spring^. 
Now  from  the  circle  of  mountains  which  has  been 
pointed  out,  all  the  rivers  of  any  note  take  their 
rise;  and  from  it  all  the  mountainous  ranges  di- 
verge, which  form  the  many  headlands  and  points 
of  the  Peloponnese.  The  interior  part  of  the  country 
however  has  only  one  opening  towards  the  western 
sea,  through  which  all  its  waters  flow  out  united  in 
the  Alpheus.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  inland 
tract  is  also  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  intersected  by  some  lower  secondary  chains  of 
hills,  which  compel  the  waters  of  the  valleys  nearest 
to  the  great  chains  either  to  form  lakes,  or  to  seek 
a  vent  by  subterraneous  passages  '.  Hence  it  is  that 

^    ApoUodoriis    ap.     Steph.  orao-cir  r^r  yfjs,  di^XoOo-iy  ol  Kara" 

Byz.  (p.  400.  Heyn.)  Eustath.  iriv6fi€Poi  rwv  irorafi&p.  avfifiaivti 

Horn.  p.  1 95 1  •  1 5  ■  ^^  TOVTO  irdKkaxov  rrjt  yrjt,  olov  r^s 

y  Holland  in  Walpole's  Tra-  fuv  ntXotrotnniacv  wkturra  roiavra 

yelSy  p.  426.  n€pl  lifv  'ApKodlop  tm-hf,  alnov  dc 

'  Aristot.  Meteorol.  1. 13.  ^i  t6  6ptltniv  o$a-a»  iiff  Ixfiy  dxpoiig  4k 

d*  €la\  Touxvrai  fltdpayyts  Ktu  dm-  r6v  koiXiwv  €ig  $dkarray. 
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in  the  mountainous  district  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Peloponnese  many  streams  disappear,  and  again 
emerge  from  the  earth.  This  region  is  Arcadia  ; 
a  country  consisting  of  ridges  of  hills  and  elevated 
plains,  and  of  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  with  streams 
flowing  through  channels  formed  by  precipitous 
rocks ;  a  country  so  manifestly  separated  by  nature 
from  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese,  that,  although  not 
politically  united,  it  was  always  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  single  community.  Its  climate  was  ex- 
tremely cold ;  the  atmosphere  dense,  particularly  in 
the  mountains  to  the  north  z ;  the  effect  which  this 
had  on  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the  inha- 
bitants has  been  described  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
Polybius,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Arcadia. 

3.  Laconia  is  formed  by  two  mountain-chains 
running  immediately  from  Arcadia,  and  enclosing 
the  river  Eurotas,  whose  source  is  separated  from 
that  of  an  Arcadian  stream  by  a  very  trifling  eleva- 
tion. The  Eurotas  is,  for  some  way  below  the  city 
of  Sparta,  a  rapid  mountain-stream;  then,  after 
forming  a  cascade,  it  stagnates  into  a  morass;  but 
lower  down  it  passes  over  a  firm  soil  in  a  gentle 
and  direct  course  ^  Near  the  town  of  Sparta  rocks 
and  hills  approach  the  banks  on  both  sides,  and  al- 
most entirely  shut  in  the  river  both  above  and  be- 
low the  town  ^ ;  this  enclosed  plain  is  without  doubt 
the  ^^  hollow  Lacedaemon"  of  Homer  ^     Here  the 

*   See   Polybius   IV.    21.    I.  n-fpi  Aov<ra  mX  Iv  toU  yjrvxpora' 
who  particularly  mentions  Cy-  rots  r6irois. 
nsetha.    Close  by  was  the  cold  *■  From  the  Journal  of  Four- 
spring  of  Aovirot,   or  Aovcrcra ;  mount  the  younger, 
and  Sprengel  in  his  translation  ^  Polyb.  V.  22. 
of  Theophrastus,  vol.  II.  p.  383.  **  According  to  the  interpre- 
well  corrects    in   Theophrast.  tation  of  the  Venetian  Scho- 
IX.  15.  8.  t6  d<  Kwttov  fipt<rrov  liast  and  others. 
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narrowness  of  the  valley,  and  the  heights  of  Tay* 
getus,  projecting  above  in  a  lofty  parapet,  increase 
the  heat  of  summer,  both  by  concentrating  the  sun- 
beams, as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  and  by  presenting  a 
barrier  to  the  cool  sea  breezes^:  whilst  in  winter 
the  cold  is  doubly  violent.  The  same  natural  cir- 
cumstances produce  violent  storms  of  rain,  and  the 
numerous  mountain-torrents  frequently  cause  inun- 
dations in  the  narrow  valleys  ^.  The  mountains,  al- 
though nmning  in  connected  chains,  are  yet  very 
much  interrupted;  their  broken  and  rugged  forms 
were  by  the  ancients  attributed  to  earthquakes^; 
one  of  which  caused  so  great  consternation  at  Sparta 
a  short  time  before  the  war  with  the  Helots.  The 
country  is  not  however  destitute  of  plains ;  that  in- 
deed along  the  lower  part  of  the  Eurotas  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Greece,  stretching  towards  the  south, 
and  protected  by  mountains  from  the  north  wind ; 
moreover,  the  maritime  district,  surrounded  by  rocks 
from  Malea  to  Epidaurus  Limera  (Malvasia),  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  ?.  Nor  are  the  valleys  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Messenia  less  productive ;  towards  the  pro- 
montory of  Taenarum  however  the  soil  continually 
becomes  harder,  dryer,  and  more  ferruginous.  The 
error  of  supposing  that  this  country  was  nearly  a 
desert  appears  from  the  very  large  number  of  its  ve- 
getable productions  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and 

^  Abaris  is  said  to  have  ap-  nia  p<Mrjv,  tirofifipos,  kqI  cXcior 

peased  a  pestilence,  which  had  (de  causis  pluviee  III.  3.  4). 
been  occasioned  by  this  heat ;         ^  p6»xH^^^  ^^  cr€ifryMw  txovaa, 

Jamblich.  in  Vit.  Fythagor.  19.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  294.  10. 

Compare  Apollon. Dyscol. Hist.  p.  1478.  43.  ed.  Rom. 
Mirab.  c.  4.  p.  9.  ed.  Meurs.  6  See  Des  Mouceaux  in  Cor- 

®  Theophrastus  calls  Laco-  neille  le  Bruyn,  tom.V.  p.  465. 
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others :  Alcman  and  Theognis  also  celebrate  its  wines ; 
vines  were  planted  up  to  the  very  summit  of  mount 
Taygetus,  and  laboriously  watered  from  fountains 
in  forests  of  plane  trees  ^ ;  the  country  was  in  this 
respect  able  to  provide  for  its  own  wants.  But  the 
most  valuable  product,  in  the  estimation  of  the  new 
inhabitants,  was  doubtless  the  iron  of  the  moun- 
tains '.  More  fortunate  still  was  the  situation  of  the 
country  for  purposes  of  defence,  the  interior  of  La* 
conia  being  only  accessible  from  Arcadia,  Argolis, 
and  Messenia  by  narrow  passes  and  mountain-roads ; 
and  the  most  fertile  part  is  the  least  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  enemies  from  those  quarters :  the  want  of 
harbours  ^  likewise  contributes  to  the  natural  isola* 
tion  of  Laconia  from  other  lands.  Euripides  has 
on  the  whole  very  successfully  seized  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  country  in  the  following  lines,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  more  favoured  territory  of 
Messenia  ^ : 

Far  spreads  Laconia's  ample  bound, 

With  high-heaped  rocks  encompassed  round. 

The  invader'^s  threat  despising ; 
But  ill  its  bare  and  rugged  soil 
Rewards  the  ploughman^s  painful  toil ; 

Scant  harvests  there  are  rising. 


^  Alcman  ap.  Athen.  I.  p. 
3 1  C.  Theognis,  v.  879  sq.  ed. 
Bekker. 

»  Book  III.  ch.  2.  §.  3.  Bo- 
eckh's  Economy  of  Athena, 
vol.  II.  p.  386. 

^  *AXifi4v6Ttfs  Xenoph.  Hell. 
IV.  8.  7. 

»  Strabo  VIII.  p.  366.  ircpl 
dc  r^9  <^v<rc«»ff  roy  t6w»v  Kal  rov- 


yAv  a!irod€ier€OP  Xcyovror  EvptniHov, 
TjfP  yap  KoKMViKtiv  <f>i](rt»  ?X'«y 
IloXXi^y  fuv  ap&rov  fKjrovtiv  If  ov 
p^diov.  K0/X17  ykp  ^ptxri  irrptdpo- 
lto£  rpaxtia  r*  Av<r«ur/3oXdr  t€ 
iroXr/xtoir.  n/v  di  M€aa7fvuuc^v 
KaXXucapfKov,  Kardppvr6y  t*  fivpi- 
oitri  pdfiaai,  Kal  fiowrl  xal  itoi/amu- 
CTAy  €i^or«»ranfv,  0(rr*  cV  iryoaio'ft 
j(€ipaTos  dvaxflp^pov,  Oifr*  a^  rc- 
Opiinrois  ifkiov  Otpiitftf  Styaif, 
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While  oVr  M cssenia'^s  I)eauteous  land 
Wide- watering  streams  their  arms  expand, 

.Of  nature'^s  gifts  profuse ; 
Bright  plenty  crowns  her  smiling  plain ; 
The  fruitful  tree,  the  full-eared  grain, 

Their  richest  stores  produce. 

Large  herds  her  spacious  valleys  fill, 
On  many  a  soft-descending  hill 

Her  flocks  unnumbered  stray ; 
No  fierce  extreme  her  climate  knows, 
Nor  chilling  frost,  nor  wintry  snows^ 

Nor  dogstar^s  scorching  ray. 

For  along  the  banks  of  the  Pamisns  (which,  not* 
withstanding  the  shortness  of  its  course,  is  one  of 
the  broadest  rivers  in  the  Peloponnese),  down  to 
the  Messenian  bay,  there  runs  a  large  and  beautiful 
valley,  justly  called  Macaria^  or  "The  Happy,'* 
and  well  worth  the  artifice  by  which  Cresphontes  is 
said  to  have  obtained  it.  To  the  north,  more  in 
the  direction  of  Arcadia,  lies  the  plain  of  Stenycla^ 
rus,  surrounded  by  a  hilly  barrier.  The  western 
part  of  the  country  is  more  mountainous,  though 
without  any  such  heights  as  mount  Taygetus ;  to- 
wards the  river  Neda,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia, 
the  country  asstmies  a  character  of  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  beauty. 

4.  Argolis  is  fonned  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which 
branches  from  mount  Cyllene  and  Parthenium  in 
Arcadia;  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  mountain- 
chain,  very  much  broken,  and  abounding  in  ravines 
and  caverns  (hence  called  Tprprov)  "* ;  through  which 


>n   It  has  been   beautifully    rf  ml  tankaiiwrm,  Slsrabo  VIII. 
said  of  this  district  that  ^pv$    p.  381.    . 
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runs  the  celebrated  Contoporia  %  a  road  cut  out,  as 
it  were,  between  walls  of  rock,  connecting  Argos 
with  Corinth.  By  similar  passes  Cleonae,  Nemea, 
and  Phlius,  more  to  the  south,  and  eastwards  My- 
cenae, Tiryns,  and  Epidaurus,  were  connected  toge- 
ther; and  this  natural  division  into  many  small 
districts  had  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  po- 
litical state  of  Argos.  The  southern  part  of  this 
chain  ends  in  a  plain,  at  the  opening  of  which,  and 
near  the  pass  just  alluded  to,  was  situated  Mycenae, 
and  in  a  wider  part  of  it  the  city  of  Argos.  The 
nature  of  this  anciently  cultivated  plain  is  very  re- 
markable; it  was,  as  is  evident,  gradually  formed 
by  the  torrents  which  constantly  filled  up  the  bay 
between  the  mountains ;  and  hence  it  was  originally 
little  else  than  fen  and  morass  ^  InachuK,  **  the 
stream^  and  Melia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus^ 
the  damp  vaUeif^  (where  ash  trees,  fjLeXlcu^  grow), 
were  called  the  parents  of  the  ancient  Argives ;  and 
the  epithet  *^  thirsty''  («oXt;$/«(//ov  "Apyo^,)  which  is  ap- 
plied to  Argos  in  ancient  poems,  refers  only  to  the 
scarcity  of  spring-water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  rest  of  Argolis,  there  are,  both  in  the  interior 
and  near  the  sea,  here  and  there,  small  plains,  which 
by  the  fertility  of  their  soil  attract  and  encourage 
the  husbandman ;  the  south-eastern  coast  slopes  re- 
gularly down  to  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  the  moun- 
tain-ridge which  bounded  Argolis,  extending  £rom 
the  Isthmus  as  far  as  a  narrow  pass  on  the  bounda- 

"  PolybiusXVI.  i6. 4.  places  30.  means  the  same  place, 

it  about  west-south-west  from  ^  Aristot.  Meteor.  1.  14.  p. 

Corinth.    Comp.  Athenieus  II.  755  C.  and  Aristides  i£gypt. 

p.  43  E.    Pindar  Olymp.  XI.  vol.  II.  p.  351.  ed.  Jebb. 
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ries  of  Achaia,  there  is  a  lieautiful,  and  in  ancient 
times  highly  celebrated  plain,  in  which  Corinth  and 
Sicyon  were  situated  p.  With  respect  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  at  Argos,  it  is  important  to  know  that 
the  mountains  between  that  town  and  Corinth  con- 
tain copper^:  accordingly  in  the  former  town  the 
forging  of  metals  appears  to  have  been  early  intro- 
duced ;  and  hence  arose  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the 
Argi  ve  shields '.  But  no  precious  metal  has  been  ever 
found  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnese;  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  tended  to  direct  the  attention 
of  its  inhabitants  to  agriculture  and  war  rather  than 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

5.  That  region  which  was  in  later  times  called 
AcHAiA,  is  only  a  narrow  tract  of  land  along  the 
coast,  lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  northern  moun- 
tain-range of  Arcadia.  Hence  most  of  the  Achaean 
cities  are  situated  on  hills  above  the  sea,  and  some 
few  in  enclosed  valleys.  The  sources  of  the  nu- 
merous streams  by  which  the  country  is  watered  lie 
almost  without  exception  in  Arcadia,  whose  fron- 
tiers here  reach  beyond  the  water-line. 

But  the  lowest  slope  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  the 
most  gradual  inclination  to  the  sea,  is  on  the 
western  side ;  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  that  we  find 
the  largest  extent  of  champaign  country  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, which,  being  surrounded  by  the  chain  be- 
ginning from  mounts  Scollis  and  Pholoe,  was  hence 
called  the  Hollow  Elis.     It  was  a  most  happy 

t>  Athen.  V.  p.  219  A.   Lu-  Journal  and  Cell's  Argolis. 
cian.   Icaromenipp.   18.   Nav.         '  See  Schol.  Find.  Olymp. 

20.    Liv.  XXVIL  31.    Schol.  VII.  152.    Boeckh  Comment. 

Aristoph.  Av.  969.    Zenobius  Find.  p.  175.  Siebelis  ad  Pau- 

III.  57.  san.  II.  25.  6. 

^  According  to  Fourmont's 
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circumstance  that  these  wide  plains  enjoyed  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  state  of  peace.  Towards  the 
coast  the  soil  becomes  sandy ;  a  broad  line  of  sand 
stretches  along  the  sea  nearly  as  far  the  Triphylian 
Pylos,  which  from  this  circumstance  is  so  frequently 
spoken  of  by  Homer  as  "  the  sandy "."  This  tract 
of  country  being  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  number  of  small  lakes  or  lagoons  have 
been  formed,  which  extend  along  the  greatest  part  of 
the  coast,  and  are  sometimes  connected  with  one  an- 
other, sometimes  with  the  sea.  Such  being  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  the  river  Alpheus  runs  gently 
between  low  chains  of  hills  and  through  small  val- 
leys into  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  the  country 
becomes  more  mountainous,  and  approaches  more  to 
the  character  of  Arcadia. 

6.  If  now  we  picture  to  ourselves  this  singular 
country  before  the  improvements  of  art  and  agricul- 
ture, it  presents  to  the  mind  a  very  extraordinary 
appearance.  The  waters  of  Arcadia  are  evidently 
more  calculated  to  fill  up  the  deep  ravines  and  hol- 
lows of  that  country,  or  to  produce  irregular  inun- 
dations, than  to  fertilize  the  soil  by  quiet  and  gentle 
streams.  The  valleys  of  Stymphalus,  Pheneus,  Or- 
chomenu9,  and  Caphyae  in  Arcadia  required  canals, 
dams,  &c  before  they  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry.  One  part  of  the  plain  of  Ar- 
gos  was  carefully  drained,  in  order  to  prevent  it  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  marshes  of  Lema.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  some  artificial  means  for  confining 
the  river :  and  that  this  care  was  at  some  time  be- 

*  Elis  in  general  is  a  x^^  vrroftfios  according  to  Theophrastus 
Hist.  Plant.  I.  6. 
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stowed  on  it,  is  evident  from  the  remains  of  quays  S 
which  give  to  the  river  the  appearance  of  a  canal. 
The  ancient  Nestorian  Pylus  was  situated  on  a  ri- 
ver (Anigrus),  which  even  now,  when  it  overflows, 
makes  the  country  a  very  unhealthy  place  of  resi- 
dence :  and  no  traveller  can  pass  a  night  at  Lema 
without  danger.  Thus  in  many  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  it  was  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  use  of 
the  soil,  but  even  for  the  sake  of  health  and  safety, 
to  regulate  nature  by  the  exertions  of  art.  At  the 
present  time,  from  the  inactivity  of  the  natives,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  oppression,  so  bad  an  at- 
mosphere prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  that, 
instead  of  producing,  as  formerly,  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  race,  one  sickly  generation  follows  another 
to  the  grave.  And  that  improvements  of  this  kind 
were  begun  in  the  earliest  periods,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  traces  of  primitive  cities  are  dis^ 
covered  in  those  very  valleys  which  had  most  need 
of  human  labour  \  This  induction  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  many  traditions.  The  scanty 
accounts  respecting  the  earliest  times  of  Sparta  re- 
late, that  Myles,  the  son  of  the  earth-bom  Lelex, 
built  mills,  and  ground  com  at  AJesiae ;  and  that 
he  had  a  son  named  Eurotas,  who  conducted  the 
water  stagnating  in  the  level  plain  into  the  sea  by 
a  canal,  which  was  afterwards  called  by  his  name  '. 
Indeed  the  situation  of  Sparta  seems  to  imply  that 
the  standing  water  was  first  drained  olBT^ :  nay,  even 

*  I  here  follow  the  Journal         "  Compare  with  thb  Orcho- 

of    the     younger    Fourmont,  menos,  chap.  2. 
which    appears    deserving    of        '  See  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest. 

credit ;  he  also  states  that  he  626.  comp.  Manso,  History  of 

saw  iron  rings  on  the  blocks  Sparta,  yoI.  I.  p.  11. 
of  stone.  y  Strabo  VIII.  p.  363  A. 
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in  later  times,  it  was  possible,  by  stopping  the  conrse 
of  the  river,  to  lay  most  of  the  eoraitry  between 
Sparta  and  the  opposite  heights  under  water "". 

7.  The  consideration  of  these  natural  circum- 
stances and  traditions  obliges  us  to  suppose,  that  the 
races  which  were  looked  on  as  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Peloponnese  (the  Pelasgi  in  the  east  and 
north,  and  the  Leleges  in  the  south  and  west)  were 
the  first  who  brought  the  land  to  that  state  of  culti- 
vation in  which  it  afterwards  remained  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Greece.  And  perhaps  it  was  these 
two  nations  alone  to  whom  the  care  of  husbandry, 
cattle,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  products 
of  the  soil,  belonged  through  all  times  and  changes. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  numbers  of  the  invading 
Achaeans,  lonians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Dorians, 
were  very  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and,  secondly, 
these  races  conquered  the  people  as  well  as  the 
country  J  and  enjoyed  an  independent  and  easy  life  by 
retaining  both  in  their  possession :  so  that,  whatever 
tribe  might  obtain  the  sovereign  power,  the  former 
nations  always  constituted  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. By  means  of  these  usurpations,  however,  agri- 
culture was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  dependance 
and  obscurity,  so  that  we  seldom  hear  of  the  im- 
proveinent  of  the  country,  which  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  husbandman's  business.  Agriculture  was 
however  always  followed  with  great  energy  and 
success.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  the  population  of  the  Peloponnese  must  have 
been  very  great,  it  produced  more  com  than  it  con- 

*  Polyb.  V.  22.  6. 
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sumed,  and  there  was  a  constant  export  firom  Laoo- 
nia  and  Arcadia  downwards  to  the  coast  ol  Co- 
rinth*. 

8.  It  is  not  with  any  view  of  founding  any  cal- 
culation upon  them,  but  merely  of  giving  a  general 
idea  of  the  numerical  force  of  a  Greek  tribe  (which 
many  would  suppose  to  be  a  large  nation),  that  I 
offer  the  following  remarks.  At  the  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  the  Doric  power,  about  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  Sparta,  which  had  then  conquered  Messe- 
nia,  contained  8000  families,  Argos  above  6000; 
while  in  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
j£gina  the  Dorians  were  not  so  numerous,  the 
constitution  being  even  more  oligarchical  in  those 
states.  Although  in  the  colonies,  where  they  were 
less  confined  by  want  of  sufficient  space,  and  by  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  the  inhabitants  multiplied  very 
rapidly,  yet  the  number  of  original  colonists,  as 
many  of  them  as  were  Dorians,  was  very  small. 
Now  since  in  the  states  of  the  Peloponnese,  even 
after  they  had  been  firmly  established,  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  particularly  of  Dorians,  never,  firom 
several  causes,  much  increased  \  it  seems  probable 
that  at  the  time  of  their  first  irruption  the  whole 
number  of  their  males  was  not  above  20,000  ^.  Nor 
were  the  earlier  settlements  of  Achaeans  and  lonianis 
more  considerable.  For  the  lonians,  as  is  evident 
firom  their  traditions,  appear  as  a  military  race  in 
Attica,  and  probably  formed,  though  perhaps  toge- 
ther with  many  families  of  a  different  origin,  one, 

*■  Thucyd.  I.  1 20.  jtoroxo/udi;  that  in  the  most  ancient  times 

rcop  &pau»v.  there  were  only  2000  Dorians 

*»  See  book  III.  ch.  10.  §.  2,  in  Sparta;    but  his  statement 

5.  is  too  uncertain  to  found  any 

.^  Isocrates  Panath.  100.  says,  calculation  upon. 

G  4 
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and  certainly  the  least,  of  four  tribes  (the  ovXrireg  ^). 
The  arrival  of  the  Achaeans  is  represented  in  an- 
cient traditions  in  the  following  simple  manner; 
**  Archander  and  Architeles,  the  sons  of  Achaeus, 
**  having  been  driven  from  Phthiotis,  came  to  Argos 
"  and  Lacedaemon^."  Their  names  signify  **  the 
**  ruler,"  and  **  the  chief  governor."  Certainly  the 
Achaeans  did  not  come  to  till  the  ground;  as  is 
also  evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  dislodged  by 
the  Dorians,  and  driven  to  the  northern  coast,  they 
took  possession  of  Patrae,  dwelt  only  in  the  town, 
and  did  not  disperse  themselves  into  the  smaller 
villages  ^ 

It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Dorians  migrated 
together  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  Spar- 
tans woidd  not  have  bestowed  so  much  attention  as 
they  did  on  women  of  a  different  race ;  and  all  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Dorians  would  have 
been  formed  in  a  manner  very  unlike  that  which 
really  obtained.  This  circumstance  alone  completely 
distinguishes  the  migration  of  the  Dorians  from  that 
of  the  lonians ;  who,  having,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, sailed  from  Attica  without  any  females,  took 
native  Carian  women  for  wives,  or  rather  for  slaves, 
who,  according  to  the  same  writer,  did  not  even 
dare  to  address  their  husbands  by  their  proper 
names.  And  this  was  probably  the  case  with  all 
the  early  settlements  beyond  the  sea,  since  the  form 
of  the  ancient  Greek  galley  hardly  admitted  of  the 
transport  of  women. 

9.  It  would  have  been  less  difficult  to   explain 

**  See  Boeckh  on  the  four        •  Pausan.  Vll.  i.  6,  7. 
ancient  tribes  of  Attica,  Mu-         '  Pausan.  Vll.  18.  3.  book 
seum  Criticum,  vol.  II.  p.  608.     III.  ch.  4.  §.  8. 
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by  what  superiority  the  Dorians  conquered  the  Pe- 
loponnese,  had  they  gained  it  in  open  battle.  For, 
since  it  appears  that  Homer  describes  the  mode 
of  combat  in  use  among  the  ancient  Achaeans,  the 
method  of  fighting  with  lines  of  heavy  armed  men, 
drawn  up  in  close  and  regular  order,  must  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Do- 
rians ;  amongst  whom  Tyrtaeus  describes  it  as  esta- 
blished. And  it  is  evident  that  the  chj^riots  and 
darts  of  the  Homeric  heroes  could  never  have  pre- 
vailed against  the  charge  of  a  deep  and  compact 
body  armed  with  long  lances.  But  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult still  to  comprehend  how  the  Dorians  could 
have  entered  those  inaccessible  fortifications,  of 
which  the  Peloponnese  was  full ;  since  their  nation 
never  was  skilful  in  the  art  of  besieging,  and  main 
force  was  here  of  no  avail.  How,  I  ask,  did  they 
storm  the  citadel  of  Acro-Corinthus,  that  Gibraltar 
of  the  Peloponnese  ^  ?  how  the  Argive  Larissa,  and 
similar  fortresses  ?  On  these  points,  however,  some 
accounts  have  been  preserved  in  regard  to  the  con- 
quest of  Argos  and  Corinth,  which,  from  their 
agreement  with  each  other,  and  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  places,  must  pass  as  credible  histo- 
rical memorials.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
Dorians  always  endeavoured  to  fortify  some  post  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  ancient  strong  hold ;  and 
from  thence  ravaged  the  country  by  constant  incur- 
sions, and  kept  up  this  system  of  vexation  and 
petty  attack,  until  the  defenders  either  hazarded  a 
battle,  or  surrendered  their  city.  Thus  at  a  late 
period  the  places  were  still  shewn  from  whence  Te- 

8  Clarke*s  Travels,  II.  2.  p.  646,  &c. 
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menus  and  Aletes  had  carried  on  contests  of  this  na- 
ture with  success  ^.  And  even  in  historical  times 
this  mode  of  waging  war  in  an  enemy's  country 
(called  hnreixio-fjii^  ry  x^P?)  ^^  ^^^  unfrequently  em- 
ployed against  places,  which  could  not  be  directly 
attacked*. 


CHAP.  V. 
Successive  conquests  of  the  Dorians  in  ike  Pehponnese. 

1.  Before  the  time  of  the  Dorians,  Mycenae,  situ- 
ated in  the  higher  part  of  the  plain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mountain  chain,  had  doubtless  been  the  most 
important  and  distinguished  place  in  Argolis ;  and 
Argos,  although  the  seat  of  the  earliest  civilization, 
was  dependent  upon  and  inferior  to  it.  At  Mycenae 
were  the  Cyclopian  hall  of  Eurystheus  \  and  the 
sumptuous  palace  of  Agamemnon ;  and  though,  as 
Thucydides  correctly  says,  the  fortified  town  was  of 
inconsiderable  extent,  yet  it  abounded  with  stupen- 
dous and  richly  carved  monuments,  whose  semibar- 
barous  but  artificial  splendour  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  unomamented  and  simple  style  intro- 
duced after  the  Doric  period  \  The  Doric  conquer- 
ors, on  the  other  hand,  did  not  commence  their 
operations  upon  fortresses  secured  alike  by  nature 
and  art,  but  advanced  into  the  interior  from  the 
coast.  For  near  the  sea  between  Lema  and  Nauplia, 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Phrixus "",  there  was  a  fortified 

^  Below,  ch.  5.  §.  1  and  8..  '  YroXv^pvcroib  Mvic^r,  Homer. 

'  See  Thucyd.  I.   122.  III.  Compare  book  IV.  ch.  i. 

85 .  and  the  example  ofDecelea.  ■"  Fourmont  supposes  that  he 

^  Elpva-Bwos  KvieX«09ria  np6$vpa  has  recognised  'Temenium  in  a 

Pindar.  Fragment.  Incert.  48.  citadel  to  the  south  of  Lema, 

ed.  Boeckh.  but  it  must  lie  to  the  north. 
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place  named  Temenium,  from  which  Temenus  the 
son  of  Aristomachus,  together  with  the  Dorians, 
carried  on  a  war  with  Tisamenus  and  the  Achaeans, 
and  probably  harassed  them  by  repeated  incursions, 
until  they  were  obliged  to  hazard  an  open  battle. 
From  thence  the  Dorians,  after  severe  struggles, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Argos''. 
It  is  related  in  an  isolated  tradition,  that  Ergiaeus,  a 
descendant  of  Diomed,  stole  ^pd  delivered  to  Teme- 
nus the  Palladium  that  his  ancestor  had  brought 
from  Troy  to  Argos,  which  immediately  occasioned 
the  surrender  of  the  city  ^.  Argos  was  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  by  Temenus  himself. 

2.  The  further  extension  of  the  Doric  power  is 
however  attributed  not  to  Temenus,  but  to  his  sons; 
for  such  the  Doric  tradition  calls  Ceisus,  Cerynes, 
Phalces,  and  Agraeus  p.  Of  these,  Ceisus  is  repre- 
sented to  have  governed  at  Argos,  and  Phalces  to 
have  gone  to  Sicyon.  The  ancient  Mecone  or  Si- 
cyon  had  in  early  times  been  in  the  power  of  the 
lonians,  and  afterwards  subject  to  the  Achaeans  of 
Argos.  The  very  copious  mythology  of  this  ancient 
city  contains  symbolical  and  historical  elements  of 
the  most  various  nature :  we  will  only  touch  upon  a 


°  See  Callimach.  Fragm.  io8. 
ed.  Bentl.  from  Schol.  Find. 
Nam.  X.  I.  rotr  fuv  dpunofd^s 
(Zvis  opfjicf  Ai^£  "Kpyos  ^x^^  1J^t6y 
ir«p  fov  \dxos.  AAAA  FENEGAHI 
ZHN02  onns  SKOTIHI  TPHXYX 
AEeAOS  EOI.  Concerning  the 
taking  of  Argos  see  Polysn. 

II.   12. 

«  Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  48.  p. 
404.  Cf. Schol. Callim. Pall.  37. 

P  Paasan.  II.  28.  3.  The 
names  given   by  Apollodorus 


II.  7.  6.,  viz.  Agelaus,  Eury- 
phylus,  and  Callias,  are  proba- 
bly from  the  Temenide  of  Eu- 
ripides. Ceisus  and  Phalces 
are  mentioned  by  Ephorus  ap. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  389.  Scymn. 
Chi.  V.  525  sq.  Pausan.  II.  6. 
4.  II.  12.  6.  II.  13.  I.  Ceisus 
is  also  mentioned  by  Hyginus 
Fab.  124  (where  resA  CisusTe- 
meni  filius) ;  but  his  account  is 
very  confused.  See  jEginetica, 
p.  40. 
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part  of  the  story  immediately  preceding  the  Doric 
invasion.  Phaestns,  a  son  of  Hercules,  is  stated  to 
have  been  king  of  Argos  before  that  event;  and 
having  gone  to  Crete,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
his  name  %  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  descend- 
ants Rhopalus,  Hippolytus  and  Lacestades,  the  last 
of  whom  lived  in  terms  of  friendship  with  Phalces. 
Between  them  however  Zeipcippus,  a  son  of  Apollo, 
and  the  nymph  Hyllis ''  is  placed.  We  here  per- 
ceive the  traces  of  a  connexion  between  Phaestus  in 
Crete,  and  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Apollo 
and  Hercules ;  this  tradition,  however,  cannot  au- 
thorize us  to  draw  any  chronological  inferences. 

8.  Whether  Phlius  (situated  in  a  corner  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  a  beautiful  valley,  whence  arise  the  four 
sources  of  the  Asopus  *)  was  founded  from  Sicyon  or 
Argos,  was  a  matter  of  contention  between  these 
two  towns :  the  latter  simply  called  Phlias  the  son 
of  Ceisus  \  This  Phlias  however  is  nothing  else 
than  the  country  personified,  the  name  being  derived 
from  (f>\€<o  or  (pXiloM,  and  signifying  "damp,"  or 
"  abounding  in  springs,"  which  appellation  was  fully 
merited  by  the  nature  of  the  spot.  Hence  Phlias 
was  with  more  reason  called  the  son  of  Bacchus 
(4>A€v^,  $Ae«v),  who  loved  to  dwell  in  such  valleys. 
There  is  therefore  greater  probability  in  the  account 
of  the  Sicyonians,  that  Phalces  and  Rhegnidas  were 
the  founders  of  the  Doric  dominion  " ;  it  being  more- 
over easier  to  force  a  way  to  Phliasia  from  Sicyon 

^  Pausan.  II.  6.  3.   Eustath.  ^  Fourmont's   Journal    con- 

adll.  V.  p.  520.  StephanusBy-  tains  a  detailed  and  accurate 

zant.  saySp  ^^aioror'PoiraXov,  'H-  account  of  this  river. 

poKkiovs  ir(ub6i.  <  Pausan.  II.  11.  2. 

'  fivfixfnis  2vXkidos;  I  conjee-  "  Pausan.  II.  13.  i.  «V  ava- 

ture  *YXXtdof .  dao-fif  yrjs. 
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along  the  Asopus,  than  from  Argos.  It  is  known 
that  Pythagoras  the  Samian  derived  his  origin  from 
a  certain  Hippasns,  who  had  quitted  Phlius  on  that 
occasion ;  and  the  Ionic  town  of  Clazoraenae  is  said 
to  have  been  partly  founded  by  some  inhabitants  of 
Cleonae  and  Phliasia,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Dorians  * ;  from  which  two  facts  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  the  existence  of  a  connexion  between  the 
early  inhabitants  of  these  places,  and  the  lonians. 
Cleonje,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  where  the 
mountains  open  towards  Corinth,  and  bordering 
upon  Phlius,  appears  from  this  account  to  have  been 
colonized  at  the  same  time  with  that  town,  but  pro- 
bably from  Argos.  For  we  find  that  the  ruling 
power  was  there  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Heraclide 
family,  of  which  a  branch  went  from  Argos  to  Epi- 
daurus  y. 

4.  The  AcTE,  as  the  northern  coast  of  Argolis, 
over  against  Attica  was  called  %  was  reduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Ephorus,  by  Deiphontes 
and  Agaeus  *.     The  former  of  these,  who  was  called 


»  Pausan.  ubi  sup,  and  VII. 

3.5- 

y  Pausan.  III.  i6.  5.  ecpo-av. 

dpov  Tov  *AyafjLrjdida,  fiaxrCKevovroi 
fiiy  KA££2Ti2NAIi2N,  rrrdfirov  dc 
arroydvov  KTrffriinrov  tov  *HfNu^c- 
ovs.  Since  some  Doric  state 
must  be  here  meant,  KA£i2- 
NAIQN^tbe  conjecture  of  Kiihn, 
seems  most  probable ;  and  all 
doubt  is  removed  by  a  compa- 
rison of  ^lian  N.  A.  XII.  31., 
where  however  Thersander  is 
called  the  son  of  Cleonymus, 
not  of  Agamedidas.  Perhaps 
Pausanias  means  "Thersander, 


"  the  son  of  the  son  of  Aga- 
"  medes." 

*  Sophocl.  Acris.  ap.  He- 
sych.  in  ojcrii;;.  Scymnus  Chius 
526.  from  Ephorus,  Polyb.  V. 
91.  8.  Conon.  7.  Diodor.  XII. 
43.  XV.  32.  XVIII.  II.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  389.  ^lian.  V.  H.  VI. 
I.  Plutarch.  Demetr.  25.  Pau- 
san. II.  8.  4.  *£iridai;/Mot  koL 
Tpotfti'iot,  oi  rrfv  ^Apydkiba  wcrrjv 
ZxovT€t.  It  is  different  from  the 
*ApydkiK6f  koXtto;,  which  is  the 
south  coast. 

^  Concerning  these  doubtful 
names   (Ayalos,  *  Ay patot),  see 
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a  descendant  of  Ctesippus,  and  son-in-law  of  Te- 
menus,  and  whose  fortunes  afforded  materials  for 
the  tragic  poets,  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of 
Epidaurus,  and  dislodged  the  lonians  from  thence; 
these  latter,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Pity- 
reus,  crossed  over  to  Attica,  whence  the  king's  son 
Procles  went  subsequently,  at  the  general  Ionic  mi- 
gration, to  Samos  ^.  Of  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus, 
however,  a  part  under  the  conduct  of  Triacon  with- 
drew to  ^GiNA  ^,  in  which  place  Hellenes  of  Thes- 
saly  had  formerly  ruled,  and  united  the  island  and 
mother-state  into  one  commonwealth,  with  equal 
rights,  and  the  same  magistrates.  Now  since  be- 
sides Epidaurus,  Trcezen  alone  belonged  to  the 
Acte,  and  since  both  Agaeus  and  Deiphontes  are 
mentioned  as  the  Dorian  colonizers  of  this  coast,  it 
was  probably  this  Agaeus  who  brought  Troezen 
under  the  rule  of  the  Dorians  ^.  In  this  city,  too,  he 
must  have  encountered  some  lonians ;  since  both  the 
£abulous  genealogies  and  religious  rites  of  the  an- 
cient Troezen  attest  a  close  connexion  between  its 
earlier  inhabitants  and  the  Athenians  ^.  For  Trce- 
zen even  shared  with  the  Ionic  cities  in  the  peculiar 


JBginet,  p.  40.  The  name  was 
common  in  Macedonia  in  later 
times ;  see  Harpocrat.    in  *Ap> 

*^  This  is  stated  by  Pausanias. 
See  also  Jamblichus  Pythagor. 
2.  concerning  the  Epidaurian 
colony  in  Samos.  Aristotle 
ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  374.  states 
that  the  lonians  came  together 
with  the  Heraclids  from  the 
Attic  Tetrapolis  to  Epidaurus. 
The  former  account  is  by  far 


the  most  probable. 

<^  JSginet.  p.  43.  The  account 
there  given  will,  without  dan- 
ger, bear  a  comparison  with 
Raoul-Rochette,  II.  p.  218. 

**  Pausan.  II.  30.  9. 

«  Book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  8.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  II.  30.  9. 
Anaphlystus  and  Sphettus,  the 
sons  of  Troezen,  passed  over  to 
Attica,  and  gave  their  names 
to  the  two  boroughs  so  called. 
See  Appendix  II. 
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worship  of  the  Apaturian  Minerva,  as  the  goddess 
of  Phratriae  and  families  ^;  as  also  in  that  of  Nep- 
tune and  his  son  Theseus. 


^  The  Apaturia  were  a  na- 
tional festival  of  the  lonians, 
Mrhich  was  celebrated  by  the 
Asiatic  lonians,  as  well  as  by 
the  Athenians  (Herod.  I.  147. 
Vit.  Homeri  29) ;  hence  the  Cy- 
zicenic  month  *A9rarovpca>v(Cay- 
lus  Recueil  II.  p.  237.)  brought 
over  from  Miletus,  and  the 
Apaturon  of  Phanagorea  (Tean 
or  Milesian).  It  was  a  festival 
in  which  the  Gentiles  or  mem- 
bers of  the  same  clan  or  family 
assembled  together ;  for  the  ci- 
tizens were  collected  according 
to  Phratrias  (see,  e.  g,  Vit.  Ho- 
mer, ubi  sup.  Plat.  Tim.  21.), 
which  were  themselves  com- 
posed of  families ;  and  Xeno- 
phon  distinctly  says,  Hellen.  I. 

7,  8.  *AiraTovpia,  iv  ois  OI  TE 
nATEPES  KAI  01  2YITENEIS 
(i.  e.  y€Vtnfrcu)  (wfuri  fnf>ia' ip  av- 

rois.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  word  ^Ajrarovpta,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  etymolo^sts  has 
derived  from  arran],  is  com- 
pounded of  cither  n-or^p  or  ?ra- 
Tpa,  which  expression  varies  in 
its  signification  between  yws 
and  <l>p€trpia,  and  with  the  loni- 
ans coincided  rather  with  the 
latter  word;  see  book  III. 
ch.  5.  §.5.  Whether  it  was 
formed  immediately  from  frctr^p 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  146.) 
or  trarpa  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine on  etymological  grounds, 
on  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  word  :  reasoning  however 
fi^m  the  analogy  of  <f>par^p  or 
<f>paratp,  4>paTopla,  alid  <l>parpa, 
the  most  natural  transition  ap- 


pears to  be  irarrip  (in  compo- 
sition naroitp),  irarSpios  (whence 
irarovptos,  cararovpia),  irarpa;  and 
accordingly  ^Airarovpia  is  a  fes- 
tival of  the  paternal  unions,  of 

the  fTceropiai,  of  the  irarpai.  Now 

as  the  Athenians  worshipped 
an  *A0rjva  <f>parpia  (Plato  Eu- 
thyd.  p.  302.),  and  doubtless  at 
the  Apaturia  (the  scholiast  to 
Aristoph.  Acham.  146.  and 
Suidas  mention  Zev^  <f>pdrpioi 
and  ^hBriva  together  with  reifer- 
ence  to  this  point) ;  so  at  Troe- 
zen  they  worshipped  Minerva 
^Awarovpla :  and  as  on  the  day 
named  Kcvp€&ris  during  the 
Apaturia,  the  yaprjkla  was  of- 
fered for  the  adult  virgins  a- 
mong  the  Fhratores  (Pollux 
VIII.  9.  107,  &c.);  so  at  Troe- 
zen  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
virgins  cbwriBofot  irp6  ydfjMHf  r^y 
S&vtfv    T§   *A6rjp^    TJ   'Ajtrarovpt^, 

Pausan.  II.  33.  i.  For  the  ori- 
gin of  Phratriae  was,  according 
to  the  passage  of  Dicsearchus 
(ap,  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  as  emend- 
ed by  Buttmann  in  the  Berlin 
transactions),  that  women  mar- 
rying from  one  narpa  into  an- 
other, formed  a  koivwvikji  ovp- 
odof,  and  for  this  reason  women 
on  the  point  of  marriage  wor- 
shipped the  *A.fraTovpia,  the  god- 
dess who  united  families.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Minerva  Apa- 
turia of  Troezen  is  the  same 
deity  that  was  worshipped  in 
Athens  at  the  Apaturia;  and 
consequently  it  was  an  Ionian 
worship  at  the  former  city. 
This  is  made  still  more  evident 
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5.  The  accounts  already  given  shew  that  Sicyon, 
Phlius,  Cleonae,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Mgina  re- 
ceived their  share  of  Doric  inhabitants  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately  from  Argos,  We  can  only  re- 
gret the  want  of  any  accurate  accounts  respecting 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns ;  the  conquest  of  which  cities 
must  have  been  most  difficult;  but,  when  accom- 
plished, decisive  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dorians. 
Pindar  «  considers  the  expulsion  of  the  Achaean  Da- 
nai  from  the  gulf  of  Argos,  and  from  Mycenae,  as 
identical  with  the  expedition  of  the  Heraclidae ;  and 
Strabo  states  that  the  Argives  united  Mycenae  with 
themselves  ^\  Nevertheless  we  find  that  in  the  Per- 
sian war  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  were  still  independent 
states,  and  it  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  they  had 
previously  belonged  for  any  length  of  time  to  Argos. 
That  some  ancient  inhabitants  at  least  still  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  mountains  above  Argos,  is 
shewn  by  the  instance  of  the  Orneatae.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Omeae,  a  town  on  the  mountainous  frontier 
of  Mantinea,  having  long  been  hostile  to  the  Do- 
rians, and  at  war  with  the  Sicyonians*,  were  at 
length  overpowered  by  Argos,  and  degraded  to  the 
state  of  Perioeci  K  Now  since  it  is  more  probable 
that  such  a  proceeding  took  place  against  the  people 
of  a  different  race,  than  against  a  colony  of  Argos, 
and  also  as  there  is  nowhere  any  mention  of  a  Doric 
settlement  at  Omeae,  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Orneae  had  up  to  that  time  been  either 
Achaeans  or  Arcadians. 

by  the  tradition  that  Theseus         ^  Strab.  VIII.  p.  372,  377. 
was  begotten  upon  the  site  of        '  Plutarch,  de  Def.  Orac.  p. 

the   temple,   Pausan.  ubi  sup,  620.  Paus.  X.  18.  4. 
Hyginus  Fab.  37.  ^  See  book  III.  ch.  4.  §.  2. 

g  Pyth.  IV.  49. 
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6.  Although  from  the  foregoing  accounts  it  ap- 
pears that  Argos  ahnost  entirely  lost  its  power  over 
the  towns  which  it  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
under  the  rule  of  the  Dorians,  yet  in  early  times 
there  existed  certain  obligations  on  the  part  of  these 
cities  towards  Argos,  which  at  a  later  period  became 
mere  forms.  There  was  in  Argos,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Larissa,  a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  which  had 
probably  been  erected  soon  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Dorians,  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  national  deity  who 
had .  led  them  into  the  country.  It  was  a  temple 
common  to  all  the  surrounding  district,  though  be- 
longing more  particularly  to  the  Argives^  The 
Epidaurians  were  bound  at  certain  seasons  to  send 
sacrifices  to  it".  The  Dryopians  in  early  times, 
and  afterwards  also,  in  their  character  of  Craugal- 
lidae,  or  servants  of  the  Delphian  god,  had  at  Asine 
and  Hermione  erected  temples  to  Apollo  Pythaeus, 
ia  acknowledgment  of  a  similar  dependence;  and 
this  was  the  only  one  spared  by  the  Argives  at  the 
destruction  of  the  town  °. 

7*  The  fragments  preserved  respecting  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Dryopians  having  been  collected  in 
a  previous  chapter  «,  we  shall  here  only  remark  that 
this  people  possessed  a  considerable  district  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Argolis,  the  boundaries  of 
which,  so  long  as  they  remained  inviolate,  were  de- 
fined by  two  points ;  viz.  the  temple  of  Ceres  Ther- 
mesia  on  the  frontier  between  Hermione  and  Troe- 

I  This  is  eyident  from  Thu-  iices  to  Apollo  PythseiLS  (nv- 

cyd.   V.   53.    KYPmXATOI  rov  Bios:);  but  his  account  is  con- 

ifpov  f(rav  *\pytioi,  fiiscd. 

»••  i\)\d.  AcccMxliner  ♦.o  Diodo-         "  Pausan.  II.  35.  2.   36.  5. 

rus  XII.  18.  ihe  Li    3d»moni-  compare  book  11.  ch.  3.  §.  4. 
ans  were  bound  to    3nd  sacri-         °  Above,  ch.  2.  §.4. 
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zen,  eighty  stadia  from  Cape  Scyllaeum^  and  a  hill 
between  Asine,  Epidaunis,  and  Troezen  p,  and  they 
may  still  be  pointed  out  with  tolerable  certainty. 
Hercules,  who,  according  to  the  Doric  tradition, 
brought  the  Dryopians  hither,  had  accurately  marked 
out  these  boundaries.  It  is  however  also  related 
that  the  Dryopians  established  themselves  beyond 
these  limits  at  Nemea  ^  in  Argolis ;  this  however,  as 
well  as  Olympia,  was  not  any  particular  town,  but 
merely  the  name  of  a  valley,  and  particularly  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  there  situated. 

8.  The  history  of  the  establishment  of  Corinth, 
though  marvellous  and  obscure,  contains  neverthe- 
less some  historical  traces  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
remark.  In  the  first  place  it  is  stated  that  this  town 
did  not  receive  its  inhabitants  from  Argos.  The 
purport  of  the  tradition  is  as  follows :  "  When  Hip- 
potes  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dorians 
from  Naupactus  slew  the  soothsayer,  he  was  ba- 
"  nished  (according  to  Apollodorus  for  ten  years  '^), 
during  which  time  he  led  a  roaming  and  preda- 
tory life";"  whence  his  son  was  called  'Aa^^,  or 
the  Wanderer '.  It  is  also  recorded  in  the  fragment 
of  a  tradition^  that  Hippotes,  when  crossing  the 
Melian  gulf,  imprecated  against  those  who  wished 
to  remain  behind,  "  Hmt  their  vessels  might  be 
"  leaky,  and  themselves  the  slaves  of  their  wivesr 
In  like  manner  his  son  Aletes  passed  through  the 

P  Pausan.  II.  28.  2.  34.  6.  *  Compare  p.  72.  note  f. 

^  Steph. Byz.  in  Nr/ica,  where,         "  Aristot.  ap.  Proverb.  Vatic, 

from  the  context,  r^r  'ApyoXibot  IV.  4.   MrjkiaKdv  nXoiop,     Com- 

should  be  written  for  ^Hkidos:  pare  Apostol.   XIX.  89.   and 

'11.  8.  Suidas.    Diogenianus  VII.  31. 

*  Conon.  26.  Etymol.  Mag.  explains  it  differently, 
in  ^AXrjTfjs. 
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territory  at  that  time  called  Ephyra,  where  he  re- 
ceived from  scorn  a  clod  of  earth '^;  which  in  the 
ancient  oracular  language  was  a  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty y.  We  might  almost  guess  from  these  tra- 
ditions that  the  Dorian  warriors  had  harassed,  and 
at  length  subdued  the  ancient  Ephyreans,  by  ra- 
vaging their  lands,  and  by  repeated  invasions.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  very  credible  account  of  Thucy- 
dides  relating  to  this  point ''.  There  was  in  the 
mountainous  country,  about  sixty  stadia  from  Co- 
rinth, and  twelve  from  the  Saronic  gulf,  a  hill  called 
Solygius,  of  which  the  Dorians  had  once  taken  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  making  war  against  the 
i^lian  inhabitants  of  Corinth.  This  hill  was  how- 
ever (at  least  in  the  time  of  Thucydides)  entirely 
unfortified.  Here  we  may  recognise  the  very  same 
method  of  waging  war  as  in  the  account  of  Temenus 
given  above,  a  method  which  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  was  again  adopted  by  the  Spartans  at  the  forti- 
fying of  Decelea.  Again,  it  is  related  in  a  tradition 
connected  with  the  ^Hellotian  festival,  that  at  the 
taking  of  Corinth  the  Dorians  set  fire  to  the  town, 
and  even  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  which  the 
women  had  taken  refuge  *.  In  another  it  is  stated 
that  Aletes,  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to  attack  the 
city  on  a  "  crowned  day,"  took  it  during  a  great  fu- 


'  ^Xtrai  KaX  fiSikov  *AX^rrfs, 
See  Duns  in  Plutarch.  IVov. 
48.  p.  593.  Diogenian  IV.  27. 
Zenobius  III.  22.  Suidas  in 
d€x«Tai,  Schol.  Rnd.  Nem.  VII. 
155.  Perhaps  Suidas  in  ddfiKaxras 
refers  to  this  story. 

>'  Orchcmenos,  p.  352.  See 
also  Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  13.  The 
delivery  of  a  clod  of  earth  (a 


common  symbol  of  transfer  of 
possession  of  land)  also  occurs 
in  the  history  of  the  Ionic  co- 
lony, Lycophron  1378.  and 
Tzetzes  Chil.  XIII.  p.  468.  v. 
112. 

■  Thucyd.  IV.  42,  compare 
Polyeen.  I.  39. 

»  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  XIII. 
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neral  solemnity  by  the  treaxjhery  of  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Creon :  these  however  are  for  the  most 
part  mere  attempts  at  an  historical  interpretation  of 
ancient  festival  ceremonials.  As  Aletes  (according 
to  his  genealogy)  lived  one  generation  after  the  con- 
querors of  the  Peloponnese,  the  capture  of  Corinth 
was  dated  thirty  years  after  the  expedition  of  the 
Heraclidae^;  whence  probably  also  arose  the  error 
of  supposing  that  there  had  previously  been  Dorians 
at  Corinth ;  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  Dorians  had 
obtained  their  whole  dominion  over  the  Peloponnese 
at  one  time,  by  cfne  expedition.  The  city  appears  to 
have  received  the  name  of  Corinth  at  this  time^  in- 
stead of  its  former  one  of  Ephyra^;  and  it  seems 
that  the  Dorians  called  it  with  a  certain  preference 
"  The  Corinth  of  Jupiter  ^^^  although  ancient  inter- 
preters have  in  vain  laboured  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  name. 

9-  The  early  inhabitants  of  Corinth  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Thucydides  ^,  iEolians ;  and 
their  traditions  and  religion  shew  that  they  were 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  Minyans  of  lolcus 
and  Ordiomenus®.  Their  kings  were  the  Sisy- 
phidae,  whose  genealogy  closes  with  Hyantidas  and 
Doridas.  We  find  in  the  last  name  the  same  con- 
fusion which  has  been  pointed  out  (amongst  others) 
in  the  tradition  of  Thessalus  the  son  of  Jason  ^;  viz. 
that  the  arrival  of  a  different  nation  was  expressed 

^  Didymus  Schol.  Find.  O-  terc.  1.  3.  3. 
lymp.  }QII.  17.  Conon  uhx  sitf,  ^  IV.  42. 
Compare  Diodorus  in  Eiueb.  ^  Orc^om^mw,  p.  1 40.  Accord- 
Chronic,  p.  35.  (Fragment.  6.  p.  ing  to  Conon  uhi  sup,   Aletes 
635.We88el.)EphorusinStrab.  foimd  Sisyphidie  and  loniaas 
VIII.  p.  389  D.   and  Scymnus  mixed  with  them. 
Chius  526.  ^  Orchamenog,  p.  257. 

^  According  to  VeUeius  Pa- 
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by  connecting  the  new  comers  genealogically  with 
the  heroes  of  the  ruling  race.  Thus  Doridas,  i.  e. 
the  Dorians  in  a  patronymic  form,  is  the  descendant 
of  Sisyphus.  Here  begins  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Dorians,  who  however  did  not,  as  Pausanias  s  states, 
altogether  expel  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  but  merely 
formed  exclusively  the  aristocratic  class  of  the  new 
state.  Pindar  and  Callimachus  indeed  call  the  whole 
Corinthian  nation  AletiajcUe\  but  merely  by  a  po- 
etical license ;  the  only  lineal  descendants  of  Aletes 
being  the  ruling  family,  the  Bacchiadae,  from  which 
for  a  long  time  were  taken  the  kings  and  Prytanes 
of  Corinth  and  all  its  colonies.  There  were  however 
at  Corinth  distinguished  families  of  a  different  ori* 
gin.  The  family  of  Cypselus,  which  afterwards  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  tjnranny,  was,  according  U^ 
Herodotus,  of  the  blood  of  the  Lapithae,  and  de- 
scended from  Caeneus^  They  came,  according  to 
Pausanias,  from  Gronusa  near  Sicyon,  to  assist  the 
Dorians  against  Corinth  ^ ;  Aletes  however,  at  the 
advice  of  an  oracle,  at  first  refused  to  receive  them, 
but  presently  admitted  them  into  the  city,  where 
they  afterwards  overthrew  his  own  descendants^ 
We  shall  allow  this  narrative,  which  contains  a  past 
eventum  prophecy  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Cypselidae, 
to  rest  on  its  own  rherits,  remarking  only  that  the 
Caenidae  had  more  reason  to  assist  the  ancient  .£o- 


«  U.  4.  3. 

»»  Pindar.  Olymp.  XIII.  1 1 . 
Compare  Boeckb's  Commen- 
tary, p.  213.  Callimachus  ap. 
Plutarch.  Symp.  Qu.  V.  3.  p. 
213.  'AXi^Tfodcu  nap  Alyaiwi  B«^ 
Offaovo'iy  viicrjs  crvfifidkoy  *la'6fud' 
dos  ZiJXy  T&p  fitfiiriB€, 


'  Herodot.  V.  92.  2.  This 
perhaps  may  afford  some  ex- 
planation of  the  ancient  affinity 
between  the  Cypselidie  and  Phi- 
laidse  (see  Herodot.  VI.  128.), 
by  a  comparison  of  the  table, 
Orchomenoa,  p.  465. 

^  II.  4.  4.  compare  V.  18.  2. 
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lians  than  the  Dorians ;  and  shall  merely  infer  from 
it  the  existence  of  distinguished  families  in  Corinth 
not  of  Doric  descent. 

10,  As  in  this  chapter  we  have  hitherto  rather 
followed  a  geographical  than  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement, we  will  now  pass  to  the  founding  of 
Megara  ^  That  event  is  represented  by  the  an- 
cient tradition  as  connected  with  the  expedition  of 
the  Peloponnesians  against  Athens  " ;  which  is  doubt- 
less a  correct  statement,  since  Megara  had  before 
that  epodi  been  closely  united  with  Attica,  and  com- 
prehended in  Ionia.  This  expedition  was,  according 
to  most  authors,  undertaken  by  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nese ;  by  some  however  the  Corinthians  are  called 
the  real  authors  of  it,  and  Aletes  the  leader,  Althae- 
menes  of  Argos  the  son  of  Ceisus  being  nevertheless 
joined  with  him.  The  defeat  of  the  Doric  invaders 
by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Codrus,  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite subject  both  with  poets  and  rhetoricians ". 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  oppose  to  this  cele- 
brated legend  an  obscure  tradition  that  some  Athe- 
nians, whom  Lycophron  calls  Codri,  had  a  share  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Heraclidae  ^.  Whether  or  not 
the  lonians  and  Dorians  met  at  the  borders  on  this 
occasion,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  Megara  in  con- 

*  See    Blanchard  RecJierches  the  Lacedsemonians  had  partly 

8ur  la  ville  de  Megare,  M^m.  taken  Athens.     There  was  at 

de  TAcad.  des  Inscr.  torn.  XVI.  Athens  a  Delphian  family  nam- 

p.  121.  ed  Cleomantidae,  whose  ances- 

'"  Herodot.  V.  76.    Lycurg.  tor  was  said  to  have  communi- 

in  Leocrat.  p.  196.  Strabo  IX.  cated  to  the  Athenians  the  pro- 

p.  293.    XIV.  p.  653.    Conon  phecy   concerning  the    king's 

26.  Scyninus  Chius  503.  death,  Lycurgus  in  Leocrat.  p. 

"  See  Raoul-Rochette  III.  p.  196. 
56.  who  has  omitted  the  re-         ^Lycophr.  1388.  and Tzetzes' 

markable   passage   of  Pausan.  note. 
VII.   25.   according   to  which 
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sequence  of  this  invasion  became  a  Doric  town,  and 
indeed  soon  afterwards  a  Corinthian  colony  p.  It 
also  remained  for  some  time  in  complete  dependance 
on  Corinth,  as  ^gina  upon  Epidaurus ;  in  proof  of 
which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Megarians  were 
bound  to  mourn  for  every  death  that  occurred  in  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiadae  at  Corinth  ^.  When,  how- 
ever, the  internal  strength  of  Megara  increased,  it 
ventured  to  dissolve  this  connexion,  and  iu  defiance 
of  the  Corinth  of  Jupiter,  to  rout  the  Corinthians  in 
the  field  ^.  The  border-wars  of  the  Megarians  and 
Corinthians  were  carried  on  without  intermission  \ 
Megara  appears  not  to  have  raised  itself  to  the  situ- 


P  See  particularly  Schol. 
Find.  Nem.  VII.  155.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  440.  Pausan.  I. 

39-  4. 

•'  Schol.   Pind.  et  Aristoph. 

ubi  sup.  According  to  Zenobius 
V.  8.  the  Megarians  mourned 
for  a  daughter  of  their  own 
king  Clytius,  and  of  Bacchus 
the  Corinthian. 

''  This  event  is  always  nar- 
rated in  explanation  of  the 
proverb ;  see  Schol.  Pind.  ubi 
sup.  Schol.  Plat.  Euthydem. 
pag.  97.  edit.  Ruhnken.  and 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  440  (from 
Demon).  Compare  Aristoph. 
Eccles.  823.  Zenob.  III.  21. 
Vatic.  Prov.  III.  13.  Aposto- 
lius  VII.  17.  XIV.  97.  Suidas. 
Hesychius,  Dissen  ad  Pind,  ubi 
sup.  It  is  probably  of  this  vic- 
tory of  the  Megarians  that  Pau- 
sanias  (VI.  19.  9.)  had  read  in 
some  document  that  it  took 
place  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Olympiads,  when 
Phorbas  was  archon  for  life  at 
Athens ;  but  in  my  opinion  he 


is  incorrect  in  referring  it  to  a 
treasury  of  Dontas  the  Lace- 
daemonian (Olymp.  60.),  the 
inscription  of  which  spoke  inde- 
finitely of  a  victory  of  the  Me- 
garians over  the  Corinthians, 
in  which  the  Argives  were  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  share. 
Phorbas  was  Archon  from  the 
173  d  to  the  148th  year  before 
the  first  Olympiad,  according 
to  Eusebius. 

«  Thucyd.  I.  103.  Diod.  XL 
79.  Plutarch  Cimon.  17.  It 
was  probably  in  some  war  of 
this  kind  that  Orsippus  of  Me- 
gara, the  conqueror  at  the  3  2d 
Olympiad,  enlarged  the  terri- 
tory of  his  native  city,  accord- 
ing to  Etymol.  M.  p.  242. 
(from  which  the  Venetian  scho- 
liast to  n.  XXIII.  683.  should 
be  corrected)  ;  according  to 
others,  conqueror  in  the  15th 
Olympiad,  see  book  IV.  ch.  2. 
note  >.  Pausan.  I.  44.  i.  and 
the  epigram  in  Anthol.  Pal.  II. 
App.  272,  See  Siebelis  ad  Pau- 
san. ubi  sup. 
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ation  of  a  ruling  city  till  after  it  had  obtained  its  in- 
dependence ;  since  in  earlier  times  it  had  been  one  of 
the  five  hamlets  (/c£/xai)  into  which  the  country  was 
divided ;  viz.  the  Heraeans,  Piraeans,  Megarians,  Cy- 
nosjrrians,  and  Tripodiscians  K  These  small  commu- 
nities also  waged  war  with  each  other,  but  with  a 
singular  lenity,  of  which  some  almost  marvellous 
accounts  have  been  preserved ;  the  conquerors  car- 
ried their  prisoners  home,  treated  them  as  guests 
and  companions,  who  were  hence  called  iopi^evoif  in 

opposition  to  iopvoiXoirrot, 

11.  We  now  turn  to  Laconia,  which,  according 
to  the  above-mentioned  legend  concerning  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Peloponnese,  fell  to  the  share  of  Aristo- 
demus  or  his  sons  ".  According  to  the  common  tra- 
dition (which  was  derived  from  the  epic  poets  *)  the 
twin  brothers  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  y,  took  pos- 
session of  Sparta  after  the  death  of  their  father; 
whereas  the  national  tradition  of  Sparta,  as  Hero- 
dotus informs  us,  represented  Aristodemus  himself 
to  have  been  the  first  ruler  ^,  and  that  the  double  do- 
minion of  his  children  was  not  settled  till  after  his 
death ;  the  first-bom,  however,  enjoying  a  certain 
degree  of  precedence  *.  This  is  indeed  contradicted 
by  the  account  of  Thucydides  ^,  who  mentions  as  a 


*  See  the  account  in  Plu- 
tarch. Qu.  Gr.  17.  p.  387. 

"  Above,  ch.  3.  §.  11. 

*  See  above,  cb.  3.  §.3. 

y  Called  in  the  Doric  dialect 
npoxXcar,  Kuhn  ad  Pausan.  III. 
1.  According  to  Polyaenus  L 
10.  Procles  andTemenus  toge- 
ther conquered  Lacedeemon. 

*  Herod.  VI.  52.  and  it  is 
fonowedbyXen.Agesil.8.  Plu- 
tarch. AgesU.  19.    [The  same 


tradition  is  preserved  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Alcseus  (Mus.  Crit.  I. 
p.  432.)  m  yitp  brf  tron  ifnuny 
*Api(rT6dafiov  cV  Sfrdprci  \6yov  ovk 
airdkafivop  eliretvf  as  Niebuhr  has 
remarked.  History  of  Rome, 
note  94.  ed.  2.] 

■  Tlie  words  of  the  oracle, 
which  Herodotus  paraphrases', 
probably  were  fuikkov  di  ytpaU 
r€pov  tirri  ytpaip€af, 

b  V.  16.    Also  in  Plato  Leg. 
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La€eddenionian  tradition,  that  the  kings  who  first 
took  possession  of  Lacedaemon  (i.  e.  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles)  were  conducted  thither  with  dances  and  sa- 
crifices, an  honour  which  at  the  command  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  was  afterwards  given  to  Pleistoanax 
at  his  restoration.  This  variation  however  is  per- 
haps merely  the  effect  of  a  pardonable  negligence  in 
the  author. 

12.  It  is  however  far  more  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  condition  of  Laconia  inmiediately  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Dorians.  For  it  is  plain  that  the 
history,  as  it  was  arranged  by  Ephorus,  and  derived 
from  him  to  other  authors,  is  in  contradiction  with 
many  isolated  traditions,  but  which  for  that  very 
reason  are  of  the  greater  importance.  So  far  indeed 
from  the  whole  of  the  Laconian  territory  immedi- 
ately falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians  ^,  it  is 
certain  that  a  powerful  fortress  of  the  ancient  Achae- 
ans,  at  a  short  distance  from  Sparta  itself,  held  out 
for  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  Doric  invasion. 

There  was  a  saying  well  known  in  antiquity,  of 
the  "  silent  Amycte;"  thus  called  because  its  citizens 
had  been  so  often  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  enemy 
coming,  that  they  at  last  made  a  law  that  no  one 
should  give  tidings  of  the  enemy's  approach ;  in  con- 

III.  p.  683.  Megillas  the  Spar-  15.    According  to  Ephorus  ap. 

tan,  to  the  question  Kal/Sao-iXcvf  Strab.  p.  364  D.,  Fhilonomus 

fAtv — Aoxcdm/Aovo;    UpoKkrjf    koi  the  Achaean^  who  had  betrayed 

EvpvcBtvrjs;  answers,  irS>£  yap ov,  Lacedaemon  to  the  Dorians,  re-- 

against  his  national  tradition.  ceived  Amyclse  from  them  as  a 

'  Pindar  Pyth.   I.  65.   says  reward  for  his  treachery,  and 

that  the  Dorians  "  coming  down  held   the   v6fjLog  *AfivKXaiog  (to 

"  from     Pindus,    immediately  which  his  name  seems  to  al- 

"  took    Amycls."      Compare  ludc)   as   a  vassal.     Compare 

Boeckh  Comment,  p.  479.  This  Conon    Nan*.    36.    who    calls 

is  equally  fallacious  with  his  Philonomus  a  Spartan,  Nicol. 

other  statement,  that  Pylos  fell  Damasc.  p.  445.  Vales, 
at  the  invasion,  see  below,  §. 
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sequence  of  which  the  town  was  at  length  taken  "*. 
This  proverb,  and  the  story  on  which  it  was  founded, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  long  and  determined  contest 
between  two  neighbouring  cities.    They  also  confirm 

^  

the  account  of  Pausanias,  that  the  Dorians  in  the 
reign  of  Taleclus  built  a  temple*^  to  Jupiter  Tro- 
pseus,  because  they  had  at  length,  after  a  tedious  and 
severe  struggle,  overcome  the  Achaeans  of  Amyclae 
and  taken  their  city.  This  city  of  Amyclae,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  aud  considerable  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  of  which  there  still  remains  a  fort  situated 
upon  a  rock  on  the  side  of  mount  Taygetus,  was 
therefore  so  far  from  being  reduced  by  the  Spartans 
immediately,  that  it  held  out  imtil  the  reign  of  Ta- 
leclus, 278  years  after-  the  invasion,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war;  and  then  was  only 
taken  after  a  tedious  contest,  which,  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  Amyclae  and  Sparta,  must  have  been  very 
dangerous  to  the  latter  city.  Now  it  is  not  possible 
that  before  this  victory  Amyclae  and  Sparta,  distant 
only  20  stadia  (2^  miles)  from  each  other,  should 
have  been  engaged  in  constant  war,  as  it  must  have 
soon  ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other 
city  :  their  truces  and  armistices  were  however 
doubtless  interrupted  frequently  by  sudden  incur- 
sions. The  important  territory  near  mount  Tay- 
getus belonged  at  that  time  to  Amyclae,  and  all  this 
country  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaeans, 
with  whom  some  Minyans  from  Lemnos,  and  Cad- 
mean  Greeks,  known  by  the  name  of  iEgidae,  had 

•'  Servius  ad  iEn.   X.   564.  ^  Pausan.  III.  2.  6.  ib.  12.  7. 

and    Lucilius    ibid,     compare  ib.  19.5.   The  temple  was  still 

Heyne  Excurs.  II.  ad  JEn,  X.  standing  in  his  time.  Compare 

Sosibius   ap.  Zenob.  Prov.  I.  Orchomenos,  p.  313 — 321. 

54. 
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united  themselves.  This  is  the  territory  (as  I  have 
shewn  in  a  former  work)  from  which  the  colonies  of 
Thera,  Melos,  and  Gortyna  proceeded ;  so,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  Amyclae.  was  the  point  from  which 
the  first  colonies  to  Lesbos  and  Tenedos  set  out, 
and  also  (as  may  be  inferred  from  other  notices) 
those  Achaeans  who  took  possession  of  Patrae  ^. 

Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  of 
very  slight  importance  before  the  Doric  migration ; 
by  which  event  alone  it  was  enabled  to  become  the 
ruler  of  all  the  surrounding  states.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  Sparta  was  not  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  other  ruling  cities  founded 
before  the  Doric  invasion;  the  Acropolis  is  a  hill 
of  inconsiderable  height,  and  easy  of  ascent,  without 
any  trace  of  ancient  fortifications  or  walls.  Se- 
condly, it  is  remarkably  deficient  in  monuments  and 
local  memorials  of  the  times  of  the  Pelopidae  and 
other  fabulous  princes;  much  as  the  Spartans  in 
other  instances  clung  to  traditions  and  records  of 
this  kind :  while  Amyclae  and  Therapne  had  these 
in  great  abundance.  Amyclae,  in  a  beautiful  and 
well-wooded  country  ^,  was  the  abode  of  Tyndareus 
and  his  family ;  here  were  the  tombs  of  Cassandra 
and  Agamemnon,  who,  according  to  a  native  tradi- 
tion (preserved  by  Stesichorus  and  Simonides^),  ruled 
in  this  city.  At  no  great  distance  was  situated  the 
town  of  Therapne.  Alcman  calls  it  the  "  well-for- 
**  tified  Therapne^;"  Pindar  mentions  its  high  situa- 

^  Pausan.  VII.  6  .2.  where  46.  Simonides  fragm.  177.  ed. 

Preugenes,  their  leader,  is  stat-  Gaisford. 
ed   to   have    been    descended         ^  Elhvpyos  Gfpanva,  ap.  Pris- 

from  Amyclas.  cian.   p.  1328.    Fragm.   i.  ed. 

*»  Polyb.  V.  19.  2.  Welcker. 

'  Ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest. 
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tion  ^ ;  by  which  they  clearly  imply  a  position  and 
fortification  similar  to  that  of  Tir3ais.  The  latter 
also  calls  it  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Acha&ans, 
amongst  whom  the  Dioscuri  lived;  here  were  the 
subterraneous  cemeteries  of  Castor  and  Pollux™, 
vaulted  perhaps  in  the  ancient  manner;  here  also 
the  temples  of  the  Brothers  and  of  Helen  in  the 
Phoebaeiun,  and  many  remains  of  the  ancient  sym- 
bolical religion  °.  It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  in  the  district  between 
Therapne  and  Amyclae,  there  should  have  been  disco- 
vered a  building  °  which  resembles  the  well-known 
treasury  at  Mycenae,  and  which  affords  a  certain 
proof  that  the  dominion  of  the  Pelopidae  extended 
to  this  district. 

It  is  not  however  easy  to  determine  what  city  is 
meant  by  the  Lacedaemon  of  Homer.  For  at  one 
time  he  appears  to  distinguish  it  fromP,  at  another 
to  identify  it  with  Sparta^.  It  must  be  also  con- 
fessed that  the  epithet  "  the  hollow  Lacedaemon" 
agrees  most  accurately  with  the  valley  of  Sparta 
described  above',  while  it  applies  less  properly  to 
the  district  of  Amyclae,  which  opens  more  widely 


•  Isthm.  I.  31. 

•"  *Kv  yvakois  Otpanms  Pindar 
Nem.  X.  55.  The  doKava  were, 
according  to  some,  tombs  of 
this  description. 

"  See  Dissen's  Commentary 
to  Pindar  ubi  sup.  p.  471. — 
Concerning  Helen  at  The- 
rapne, see  Euripid.  Hel.  211. 
and  Tryphiod.  520.  Schol.  Ly- 
cophr.  143.  Isocrat.  E^ncom. 
Hel.  17.  ^^  yap  Koi  vvv  iv  9c- 
paitvcus  (McvcXcM)  Koi  'iSX^yjj)  6v- 
crias  ayiovs  Kai  narpiovs  cirtrcXov- 
aiif  ovx  in  rjpwrw  dXX'  w  Otois, 


Concerning  the  Menelaia,  see 
Athenagoras    Leg.    p.    14  A. 

Qfpcnrvcuos  *Air6XXciv  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  II.  162.  Therapne,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  €v  lirdprrf, 
Schol.  Apollon.  et  Pind.  ubi 
sup. ;  according  to  other  au- 
thors, referred  to  by  Steph. 
Byz.,  it  was  Sparta  itself. 
Both  are  in  the  wrong. 

°  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Gropius. 

P  Od.  A.  I,  10. 

^  Od.  A.  459.  N.  412,  414. 

^  Ch.  4.  §.  3. 
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down  to  the  sea'.  In  my  opinion  we  must  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  supposition,  that  Homer  had  only 
an  obscure  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  region, 
which  even  in  his  time  was  very  inaccessible  to 
strangers. 

13.  AmyclaB,  however,  is  not  the  only  Achaean 
city  which  was  not  reduced  by  the  Dorians  till  a 
late  period.  ^Egys,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Achaeans  by  Ar- 
cbelaus  and  Charilaus  a  short  time  before  Lycur- 
gus;  Pharis,  together  with  Geronthrae,  by  Tale- 
clus  ^ ;  and  Helos  in  the  plains,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Eurotas,  by  Aleamenes,  the  son  of  Taleclus". 
So  long  as  these  places  belonged  to  the  Achaeans, 
the  Spartans  were  shut  out  from  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  possessions  of  a  different 
race.  It  appears  however  that  other  places  besides 
Sparta  were  held  by  the  Dorians  themselves  prepa- 
ratory to  their  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Laconia ;  such  were  for  instance  Boeae  near  Malea^ 
and  perhaps  also  Abia  on  the  confines  of  Messenia^. 
But  of  the  numerous  contests  which  doubtless  took 
place  at  this  period,  little  information  has  come 
down  to  us,  as  they  just  lie  between  the  provinces 
of  mythology  and  history. 

Thus  much  however  we  may  with  safety  say, 
that  Ephorus  is  clearly  in  error  when  he  mentions 
a  division  of  Laconia  made  by  the  Dorians,  imme- 
diately after  their  conquest,  for  the  sake  of  an  un- 

■  Polyb.  ubi  sup.  quered  by  Agis.    Concerning  a 

^  Pausan.  III.  2.  6.  war  between  Sparta   and  its 

'^  Pausan.  III.  2.  7.  Phlegon  Pcrioeci  in  the  time  of  Lycur- 

Trallianus  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  gus,  see  Nicol.  Damasc.  fragm. 

130.  According  to  Strabo  VIII.  ^  Pausan.  III.  22.  9. 

p.  365  A.  however  it  was  con-  y  See  above,  eh.  3.  §.  4. 
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disturbed  dominion  over  the  country  ^  The  same 
historian  further  states  that  "  Sparta  was  reserved 
"  by  the  Dorians  as  the  seat  of  their  own  empire ; 
"  that  Amyelae"  was  granted  to  Philonomus,  who 
"  had  delivered  the  country  to  them  by  treachery, 
"  and  that  governors  were  sent  into  the  other  four 
"  divisions."  Also,  that  "  the  principal  towns  of 
"  these  four  provinces  were  Las,  Epidaurus  Limera 
"  (or  Gytheium),  MgySy  and  Pharis ;  of  which  the 
"  first  served  as  the  citadel  of  Laconia^,  the  second 
as  an  excellent  harbour,  the  third  as  a  convenient 
arsenal  for  the  wars  with  Arcadia,  and  the  fourth 
as  an  internal  point  of  union.  That  the  Perioeci 
dwelt  in  these  towns,  and  were  dependent  upon 
the  Spartans,  though  without  losing  their  free- 
"  dom."  This  accoimt  doubtless  suited  the  histori- 
cal style  of  Ephorus ;  but  it  ddes  not  agree  with  the 
isolated  but  genuine  traditions  already  mentioned. 

The  division  into  six  provinces  is  nevertheless,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  considered  as  an  historical  fact ; 
only  that  the  arrangement  was  not  actually  made 
till  a  much  later  period.  Of  these  provinces,  the 
first  comprehended  the  district  of  the  city ;  the  se- 
cond, the  mountain-chain  of  Taygetus,  with  the 
western  coast;  the  third,  the  Laconian  gulf;  the 
fourth,  perhaps  the  modern  Zaconia,  on  the  eastern 


« 


*i 


« 
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*  This  is  now  evident  from 
the  restoration  of  the  fragment 
of  Ephorus  in  Strabo  VIII.  p. 
364  D.  Xp?jireM  dc  AAI  MEN 
ol^pwfutri,  'EfTidaup^  (or  Fv- 
Bfit^)  di  ifiwopi^  dm  r6]  (vXt/i€- 
vov,  AIFYI  d«  7rp6s  rovs  noktfjUovs 
[ariTtixiO'fji^,  ravn;i^]  y^p  Sfiopeiv 
Tois  KvieKf^  [froXc/iioftf],  ^APIAI  dc 
[fls    avp6bovf]     air6    ra>y    ivrhs 


daxfrnkfiav  tx**^^'  Polybius  II. 
54. 3.  calls  AtyvTis  a  boundary- 
district  of  Sparta,  where  no  al- 
teration is  required.  See  Meur- 
sius  ad  Lycophr.  831. 

"  The  y6fu>f  'AfwitXator  ac- 
cording to  Nicol.  Damasc. 

^  See  Steph.  Byz.  and  Pau- 
sanias.  The  Atoaxovpoi  Aoircp- 
(TM  are  derived  from  this  town. 


cpi.  5.  §.  14. 
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side  of  the  Eurotas ;  the  fifth,  the  northern  frontier ; 
and  the  sixth,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  reality  of  such  a  division  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  existence  of  a  similar  one  in  Messenia ;  which 
is  spoken  of  by  other  writers  besides  Ephorus^. 
For  this  country  also  is  said  to  have  been  divided 
by  Cresphontes,  so  that  Stenyclarus  was  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Dorians  and  their  king,  under  whose 
authority  were  placed  the  Messenian  districts  of 
Pylos,  Rhium,  Mesola,  and  Hyamia;  of  these,  Py- 
los  apparently  comprehended  the  whole  western 
coast;  Rhium  is  the  promontory  of  Methone  and 
the  neighbouring  southern  coast ;  Hyamia  may  per- 
haps be  the  shore  of  the  Messenian  bay  nearest  to 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia;  Mesola  signifies  the  in- 
land district^  near  the  Pamisus;  and  Stenyclarus 
is  the  northern  plain  of  Messenia. 

14.  We  have  now  another  instance  of  the  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  Ephorus  composed  his  his- 
tory by  probable  arguments.  He  proceeds  upon  the 
fact  that  Eurysthenes   and  Procles,  although  the 


*-'  *Yo/i€ia  ir^kif  Mco-oi}V(<»v  TON 
IIENTE,  Stephanus  Byz.  Com- 
pare Pausan.  IV.  14.  3.  Mc- 
ir6\a  7r6\is  MtaoTivris  fiia  TQN 
IIENTE.  NucAoof  rerdprtp,  Ste- 
phanus. From  this  Ephorus 
in  Strabo  VIII.  p.  361  C. 
should  be  thus  restored,  omttc 

T^ff  X&pas  ravrqs  KftfUprjv  oiro- 
bti(ai  ^irtktioy  avr^  TTJt  /Sacrt- 
Xciaf ,  irc/i^i  d«  h  HvKov  re  koI 
'Piov  [Koi  Mc<r(5Xav  koX]  'Ya/itrty 
froivfaoprat  la'op6fiovs  navras  rots 
Aeifpi€V<ri  Toifs  Mfaxnfvicfvs.  In 
the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  there 


is  a  reading  made  by  Casau- 
bon,  on  the  authority  of  which 
Raoul-Roehette,  torn.  III.  p. 
13.  speaks  bona  fide  of  lami- 
tes,  an  envoy  of  Cresphontes. 
Compare  MiaoKa  KaBj^Kovtra  tU 
TOP  fitra^v  K^knov  tov  Tavytrov 
Koi  rrjt  Mecaijyias,  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  360  ;  *Piov  aittvayrlov  Tcuva- 
pov,  ibid. 

^^  The  same  termination  may 
be  observed  in  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Laconian  city  'Iir- 
»r<J-Xa,  Pausan.  III.  26.6.  Steph. 
Byz. ;  and  in  the  ancient  Gen- 
tile name  of  Argos,  *A/>yrf-Xar. 
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founders  of  Sparta,  were  not  honoured  as  such  (as 
ofy^yryirai)^  that  they  did  not  enjoy  any  divine  ho- 
nour, did  not  give  their  name  to  any  tribe,  &c. 
(Now  the  very  first  of  these  statements  is  false ; 
for  Eurysthenes  and  Proeles,  according  to  the  na- 
tive tradition,  were  not  the  founders  of  Sparta,  as 
was  shewn  above.)  Hence  Ephorus  infers  that  they 
must  have  offended  the  Dorians ;  and  he  finds  the 
cause  of  this  offence  in  the  adoption  of  foreign  citi- 
zens, through  whose  assistance  they  had  extended 
their  power.  This  instance  is  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  our  rejecting  the  historical  system  of  Epho- 
rus, and  neglecting  the  results  which  he  obtained 
by  it. 

There  must  have  been  many  stories  concerning 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  current  in  ancient  times 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  The  tradition 
of  their  continual  discord  was  everywhere  preva- 
lent ;  and  we  know  that  the  military  fame  of  Pro- 
cles was  as  great  as  that  of  Eurysthenes  was  insig- 
nificant^: There  is  however  something  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice  in  an  incidental  remark  of  Cicero  ^, 
that  Procles  died  a  year  before  Eurysthenes.  Could 
there  have  been  chronicles  of  so  early  a  period,  or 
is  it  possible  that  tradition  should  preserve  such 
precise  dates?  It  is  also  a  remarkable  stateq(ient 
that  the  wives  of  both  kings  were  likewise  twin 
sisters,  Lathria  and  Anaxandra  by  name,  daughters 
of  Thersander  king  of  the  Cleonaeans,  whose  de- 
scent we  mentioned  above  8^.  Some  great  heroic  ac- 
tions of  Soiis*^  (the  "violent"),  the  son  of  Procles, 

^See  Herodotus,  Pausanias,         ^  See  above,  p.  93,  note  \ 
Cicero  de  Divin.  II.  43.  '•  See  Valckenaer.  ad  Theo- 

^  Cicero  ut  sup.  crit.  Adoniaz.  p.  266. 
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were  also  celebrated  in  Sparta\  It  was  even  said 
that  he  had  carried  on  war  against  the  Cleitorians ; 
and  it  was  related,  that  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
Cleitor,  when  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  oppressed 
by  intolerable  thirst,  he  promised  to  give  up  all  his 
conquests,  on  the  condition  of  himself  and  his  army 
being  allowed  to  drink  from  the  fountain:  that 
upon  this  he  offered  the  crown  to  any  one  who 
would  abstain  from  drinking,  but  no  one  being 
willing  to  gain  it  at  this  price,  he  moistened  him- 
self with  water  from  the  fountain,  and  departed 
without  drinking^.  But  a  Spartan  king  would 
hardly  have  ventured,  even  some  centuries  after- 
wards, to  lead  an  army  through  the  hostile  terri- 
tory of  Arcadia,  to  a  place  at  so  considerable  a  dis- 
tance as  Cleitor,  leaving  behind  so  many  hollow  de- 
files, ravines,  and  mountains. 

15.  In  the  country  which  from  this  time  forth 
obtained  the  name  of  Messenia',  Pylos  was  before 
the  Doric  migration  the  most  important  town,  whi- 
ther the  families  of  the  Nelidae  had  retired  from  the 
Triphylian  territory"'.  The  Dorians  under  Cres- 
phontes'*  at  first  seated  themselves  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  country,  at  Stenyclarus,  in  the  midland 
region;  they  must  however  have  soon  pressed  so 


•  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  2,  3^. 

^  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  2.  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  234. 

^  From  what  is  not  clear, 
though  probably  from  the  MeV- 
tnj  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue, 
the  position  of  which  is  how- 
ever quite  uncertain,  since  it 
is  not  connected  with  the  city 
of  Messene. 

VOL.  T. 


""  Orchomenos,  p.  366.  The 
territory  of  Pylos  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  in  Pausan. 
IV.  15.  4.  once  extended  as 
fer  as  Kaarpov  arjfia,  near  Ste- 
nyclarus. 

"  Cresphontes,  as  well  as 
Aristomenes,  were  names  in 
Messenia  in  late  days,  Boeckh 
Inscript.  N'\  1297. 
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closely  upon  Pylos,  that  part  of  the  iuhabitants  was 
forced  to  emigrate.  For  that  many  of  the  noble 
families,  both  at  Athens  and  in  Asia  Minor,  came 
originally  from  Pylos,  is  placed  out  of  doubt  by  the 
agreement  of  many  national  and  family  traditions ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  did  not  leave  the 
Peloponnese  long  before  the  Ionic  migration.  Mim- 
nermus,  the  most  ancient  witness  to  this  fact,  says 
that  the  founders  of  his  native  city  Colophon  came 
from  the  Nelean  Pylos  ^ ;  i«  e.  he  calls  Andremon,  the 
founder  of  Colophon,  a  Pylian;  where  it  almost 
seems  that  the  poet  meant  a  direct  migration  from 
that  place.  Pylos  however  (though  it  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Do- 
rians from  this  epoch)  probably  remained  for  some 
time  an  independent  town,  with  a  limited  territory : 
even  in  the  second  Messenian  war  some  Nestoridae 
went  as  allies  to  the  MesseniansP;  and,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Messenians,  the  Pylians  and  the  Me- 
thonaeans  were  able  to  harbour  them  for  a  consi- 
derable time*'. 

16.  Of  the  internal  condition  of  Messenia  we  can- 
not even  know  so  much  as  of  Laconia,  since,  at  the 
cessation  of  its  political  existence,  its  monuments, 
and  even  its  inhabitants  perished,  and  thus  all 
means  of  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of  its  former 
state  were  entirely  lost.  Yet,  setting  aside  the  ac- 
counts of  Ephorus,  there  remain  some  very  simple 

**  Ap.  Strab.  p  633  B.     He         n  Pausan.  IV.  18.  i.  IV  2% 
was  one  of  the  Colophoniam.     i.   Pindar  Pyth.  V.  70    isnoi 
who  had  settled  in  Smyi^a.  so  accurate? Aoxc^i.  I C 
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circomstances  from  which  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  related,  that 
when  Cresphontes  was  treacherously  assassinated, 
the  Arcadians,  in  conjimction  with  the  kings  of 
Sparta  and  Ceisus  king  of  Argos,  reestablished  in 
his  place  his  son  iEpytus^  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  Cypselus  the  Arcadian,  the  father  of  his 
mother  Merope",  and  who  rendered  himself  so  cele- 
brated, that  all  his  descendants  were  called  ^py- 
tidae.  The  name  of  jEpytus  is  evidently  connected 
with  iKpytis,  a  district  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia 
and  Messenia,  near  the  ancient  Andania,  the  earliest 
seat  of  civilization  and  religious  worship  in  the 
country.  The  names  of  his  descendants,  Glaucus, 
Isthmius,  Dotades,  Sybotas  (swindierd),  Fhintas 
(or  *iXvr^j),  are  in  remarkable  conti^ast  with  those 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  as  Eurysthenes  (widely- 
ruling),  Procles  (the  renowned),  Agis  (the  general); 
Soils  (the  violent),  Echestratus  (the  general),  Eury- 
pon  (the  widely-reigning),  Labotas  (shepherd  of  the 
people),  and  so  forth ;  for  whilst  the  latter  signify 
powerful  warrior  princes,  there  sounds  in  the  former 
something  peaceable,  pastoral,  and  Arcadian.   What 


^  ApoUod.  II.  8.  5.  P&usan. 
IV.  3.  VIII.  5.  5.  Isocrates 
Archidam.  7.  represents  the 
Lacedsemonians  as  having  long 
governed  Messenia,  which  had 
been  given  them  by  the  sons 
of  Cresphontes.  Euripides  in 
the  Merope  told  the  story  as 
follows,  viz.  that  Polyphontes 
killed  Cresphontes,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  queen 
Merope  and  of  his  empire: 
that  on  this  her  son  Telephon, 
whom  Merope  had  sent  to  a 


friend  iii  ^tolia,  returned; 
and,  after  various  tragic  scenes, 
slay  the  usurper  by  stratagem. 
See  the  fragments  of  the  Me- 
rope, and  Hyginus,  Fab.  137, 
with  the  continuation  in  Fab. 
184.  The  narrative  of  Apol- 
lodorus  is  made  to  coincide 
more  with  the  national  tradi- 
tion. 

•  The  pedigree  is,  (Epytus — 
Cypselus  —  Merope  — iEpytus 
— ^^pytidse. 
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Pausanias  relates  of  these  Messenian  princes  refers 
almost  exclusively  to  a  peaceAil  office,  viz.  the  esta- 
blishment of  festivals ;  the  gods  also  to  whom  they 
were  consecrated  agree  with  the  same  general  cha- 
racter. Glaucus  and  Isthmius,  we  are  told,  esta- 
blished or  promoted  the  worship  of  ^S^culapius  at 
Gerenia  and  Pharae :  Sybotas  joined  to  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  great  gods  at  Andania  the  funeral 
sacrifices  of  the  hero  Eurytus,  brought  over  from 
the  Thessalian  to  the  Messenian  (Echalia;  and 
others  in  the  same  manner.  In  fact  this  Cabirian 
worship  of  Ceres  at  Andania,  allied  in  its  nature  to 
that  prevalent  in  Attica  at  Eleusis  and  Phlya,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  at 
that  time  flourished  in  Messenia  ^ ;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  Dorians  every  where  extermi- 
nated the  ancient  rites  of  Ceres".  Hence  also  the 
mystical  consecration  of  Andania  was  discontinued 
as  long  as  Messenia  was  governed  by  the  Spartans, 
and  it  fell  into  oblivion,  until  many  centuries  after- 
wards Epaminondas  solemnly  reestablished  it,  either 
from  the  mere  recollection  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  if 
the  account  be  true,  upon  the  authority  of  an  in- 
scription on  a  tin  plate  found  in  a  brasen  urn,  con- 
taining some  obscure  words  referring  to  ancient 
mystic  ceremonies*. 

The  reestablishment  of  -ffipytus  may  however 
have  been  effected  by  the  threefold  alliance  of  both 
the  princes  and  nations  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mes- 

^  As  is  evident  from  several  time  probably  that  Methapus 

passages   in  the  4th   book  of  the  Athenian  belongs,  who  re- 

Pausanias.  stored  the  ancient  worship  of 

"II.  171.  Andania,     with     some      few 

«  Pausan.  IV.  20.  2.   26.  5,  changes,  Pausan.  IV.  i.  5. 

6.  27.  4.  33.  5.     It  is  to  this 
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senia,  by  which  they  guaranteed  their  respective 
rights,  an  alliance  of  which  Plato  has  preserved  an 
undoubted  though  faint  trace,  marked  out  in  the 
spirit  of  his  political  philosophy  y. 

From  the  settlements  of  the  Dorians  within  the 
Peloponnese,  we  now  turn  to  those  without  that 
peninsula. 


CHAP.  VI. 
The  settlements  of  the  Dorians  without  the  Peloponnese. 

I.  On  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
which  it  will  be  now  necessary  to  consider,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  shorten  the  discussion  of  several 
points,  and  to  take  for  granted  many  collateral  ques- 
tions, except  where  we  may  be  encouraged  to  enter 
into  greater  detail  by  the  hope  of  disclosing  fresh 
fields  for  the  inquiries  of  others. 

It  will  be  the  most  convenient  method  to  make 
the  mother-states  the  basis  of  our  arrangement,  as 
these  are  known  with  far  greater  certainty  than  the 
dates  of  the  foundation  of  their  respective  cronies ; 
by  which  means  we  shall  also  be  enabled  to  take 
in  a  regular  order  those  settlements  which  lie  near 
to,  and  were  connected  with,  one  another. 

First,  the  colonies  of  Abgos,  Epidaurus,  and 
Troezen.  We  will  treat  of  these  together,  as  they 
all  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  the  colonies  of 
the  two  last  states  more  or  less  recognised  the  supre- 
macy of  Argos,  and  not  unfrequently  followed  a 
common  leader.  These  extend  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  Asia  Minor. 


>  Leg.  III.  p.  684. 
I  3 
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The  Dorians  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  derived  their  origin,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus %  from  the  Peloponnese.  And  indeed  they  were 
generally  considered  as  an  Argive  colony^  (from 
which  state  Strabo  derives  Rhodes,  Halicamassus, 
Cnidus,  and  Cos),  led  by  princes  of  the  Heraclidae, 
from  whom  the  noble  families  of  Rhodes,  for  ex- 
ample the  Eratidae  or  Diagoridae  at  lalysus,  claimed 
to  be  descended^.  This  emigration  was  considered 
contemporary,  and  as  having  some  connexion  with 
the  expedition  of  Althaemenes  the  son  of  Ceisus 
from  Argos  to  Crete  *^.  Now  we  know  from  Hero- 
dotus^^ that  the  Coans,  Calydnians,  and  Nisyrians 
came  from  Epidaurus ;  yet,  as  is  evident  from  ar- 
guments already  brought  forward,  two  different  ex* 
peditions  cannot  be  understood  to  have  taken  place. 
Thus  also  Mgins,  was  called  a  colony  of  Argos  as 
well  as  of  Epidaurus.  The  account  of  Herodotus 
is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  worship  of 


*  In  the  following  discus- 
sion, although  beginning  some- 
what in  advance,  I  still  take 
for  granted  what  is  stated  in 
my  jEgifietica,  p.  42.  The  an- 
cient expression  Ai/uu>d«>pc€if  was 
referred  to  this  migration ;  see 
Hesychius,  Plutarch.  Prov.  34. 
p.  590.  Yet  Didymus  in  He- 
sychius  calls  the  Dorians  who 
dwelt  under  mount  CEta  Ai/xo- 
dcftpmr.  See  above,  page  47. 
note  ^. 

*  The  Rhodians  came  from 
Argos,  according  to  Thucyd. 

VII.  57. 

^  The  Eratidue  refer  to  Ar- 
gos, according  to  the  note  of 
Boeckh,  Esplic.  ad  Pind.  0* 
lymp,  VII.  p.  165. 


c  There  were  different  ways 
of  making  the  100  towns  of 
Crete  mentioned  in  the  Iliad 
agree  with  the  90  in  the  Odys- 
sey, as  may  be  seen  from  SchoL 
Venet .  Catal  .156. Accord- 
ing to  Ephorus,  Althemenes 
founded  10  cities  in  Crete,  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Ulysses  there 
were  only  90,  but  in  Homer's 
time  100,  Strabo  X.  p.  479. 
This  was  the  manner  in  whidi 
Ephorus  wrote  history.  **  Py« 
"  Isemenes  the  Lacedeemonian" 
in  the  Venetian  Scholiast  is 
probably  only  a  corruption  of 
the  name.  Conon  47.  derives 
the  Tripolis  from  Althsemenes. 

<*  VII.  99. 
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.^eulapius  at'  Cos  and  at  Epidaunis,  which  was 
sufficiently  great  to  prove  a  colonial  connexion*. 
We  have  also  a  tradition  of  some  sacred  missions 
between  C!os  and  Epidaurus ;  a  ship  of  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  brought  a  serpent  of  .^sculapius  to  the 
former  stated  If  this  is  considered  as  a  historical 
fact,  we  may,  as  it  appears,  deduce  more  from  it 
than  is  commonly  inferred,  viz.  that  the  Doric  co- 
lonists of  Cos,  Calydna,  &c.  remained  in  Epidaurus 
a  sufficient  time  before  their  passage  into  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  adopt  the  worship  of  iElsculapius.  And  since 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  JEsculapius  also  pre- 
vailed in  Cnidos  and  Rhodes  s,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, that  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  a 
part  at  least  passed  through  Epidaurus.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  orator  Aristides,  who,  on 
the  authority  of  the  national  tradition,  states  of  the 
Rhodians,  **  that  from  ancient  times  they  had  been 
*^  Dorians,  and  had  had  Heradidse  and  Asclepiadae 
"  for  their  princes^."  Thus  also  there  were  families 
of  the  Asclepiadae  and  Heradide  at  Cos,  to  the  for- 
mer of  which  Hippocrates  was  related  on  his  fa- 
ther's side,  to  the  latter  on  his  mother's*.  Contem- 
poraneous with  this  migration  from  Argos  and  Epi- 
daurus was  that  from  Troezen^,  in  which  Halicar- 


*=  We  find  in  both  the  wor- 
ship of  serpents,  incubation, 
the  custom  of  votive  tablets, 
&c. 

^  Pausan.  III.  23.  4. 

K  SprengeVs  History  of  Me- 
dicine, vol.  I.  pp.  343,  326. 
new  edit. 

*»  Rhod.  Orat.  II.  p.  396. 
Concerning  the  Asclepiadae  in 
Cnidos,  see  partieularly  Theo- 


pompus  in  Phot.  cod.  176. 

*  Sprengel,  as  above,  p.  554. 

^  Vitruvius  II .  8 . 1 2 .  Cwn  Me- 
las  et  Arettanius  db  Argis  et  JVas- 
zene  colomam  communem  eo  loco 
induxerunt,  barbaros  Caras  et 
Lelegas  ejecerunt.  The  1200 
years,  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
from  the  time  of  its  founding 
to  Tiberius,  must  be  taken  as 
a  round  number. 
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nassus,  the  citadel  upon  the  sea  {dki-Kapvpfov)^  was 
founded ;  which  fact  also  receives  confirmation  from 
the  similarity  of  religious  worship  ^  And  indeed 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  only  one 
Doric  tribe,  the  Dymanes,  which  colonized  this 
city™;  who  strengthened  themselves  by  collecting 
together  the  earlier  inhabitants,  the  Leleges  and 
Carians'^. 

2.  Those  towns  however  only  which  composed 
the  Doric  Tripolis  of  Rhodes  (a  number  which  pro- 
bably originated  from  the  division  of  the  tribes),  to- 
gether with  Cnidos,  Cos,  and  Halicamassus,  formed 
the  regular  Doric  league  (before  the  separation  of 
Halicamassus  called  the  Hexapolis,  afterwards  the 
Pentapolis).  The  members  of  this  alliance  met  on 
the  Triopian  promontory  to  celebrate  in  public  na- 
tional festivals  the  rites  of  Apollo  and  Ceres,  which 
last  were  of  extreme  antiquity  ° ;  its  influence  in  po- 
litical aflairs  was  however  probably  very  inconsider- 
able p.  But,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  many 
towns  and  islands  in  this  district  were  peopled  by 
Dorians^.  The  small  island  of  Telos,  near  Trio- 
pium,  was  probably  dependent  upon  Lindos  ^ :  Ni- 


^  The  religious  ceremonies  of 
Halicamassus,  as  shewn  on  its 
coins,  can  be  completely  traced 
up  to  their  origin.  The  head 
of  Medusa,  and  of  Minerva, 
the  trident,  and  head  of  Nep- 
tune, belong  to  the  worship  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune  at  TVoe- 
zen  and  Athens:  the  tripod, 
lyre,  and  heads  of  Apollo  and 
Ceres  to  the  stwra  Thnopia.  At 
Cos  the  insignia  of  iEsculapius 
predominated,  besides  those  of 
Hercules  as  father  of  Fheidip- 


<"  Callimach.  ap.  Steph.  m 
V.  'AXiKopvaa-a-os.  compare  ^yt- 
netica,  p.  140. 

"  Vitruvius,  as  above,  note 
II. 

°  See  book  II.  ch.  3.  §.5. 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  Rom.  Hist. 
IV.  25.  probably  ascribes  to  it 
too  much  influence. 

^  Herodot.  I.  144. 

**  According  to  the  account 
of  Gelon's  ancestors  in  Hero- 
dot.  VII.  153. 
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«yrus  and  Calydna  (or  Calymna)  have  been  already 
mentioned;  the  inhabitants  were  Epidaurian  Do- 
rians, who  belonged  to  the  colony  of  Cos  * :  Carpa- 
thus  and  Casus  also  received  some  Argive  colonists ; 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  loclus,  the 
son  of  Demoleon,  an  Argive  by  descent  *.  Syme  also 
was  colonized  from  Cnidos:  of  this  town  we  shall 
make  further  mention  when  speaking  of  the  Laco- 
nian  settlements.  The  inhabitants  of  Astypalaea 
were  partly  derived  firom  Megara";  their  Doric 
origin  is  attested  by  the  dialect  of  decrees  now  ex- 
tant^; and  by  the  same  circumstance  we  are  en- 
abled to  recognise  as  a  Doric  colony  Anaphey, 
which  is  situated  near  the  Doric  islands  of  Thera, 
Pholegandros  ^,  and  Melos;  the  position  of  these 
islands,  together  forming  a  chain  across  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  ^gaean  sea,  shews  that  they  were 
colonized  in  a  connected  and  regular  succession. 
Myndus  however  upon  the  mainland  had  received 
inhabitants  from  the  same  town  as  Halicamassus  ^ ; 
perhaps  Mylasa  had  also  had  some  connexion  with 
the  Dorians^.     Cryassa  in  Caria  was  colonized  by 


*  Compare  Herodotus  with 
Diod.  V.  54. 

^  Diod.  ubi  sup.  Tacit.  An- 
nal,  XII.  91. 

"  Scymnus  Chius  549.  Pro- 
bably with  the  colony  of  Al- 
thsemenes. 

'  £.  g.  «[do^3  roi  /SovXac  kcu 
rtfi  dofioin  <IhK 6€' 

&c.  from  Villoison's  papers. 

y  See  the  quotations  in  Vil- 
loison  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscr.  tom.XLVII.p.  287. 
An  inscription  among  his  pa- 


pers  refers  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Ve- 
nus at  that  place.  The  wor- 
ship of  Venus  appears  to  indi- 
cate a  Laconian  colony. 

'  Concerning  Pholegandrus, 
see  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  tom. 
XLVII.  p.  307,  339. 

'*  Paus.  II.  30.  8.  Raoul- 
Rochette  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  Scylax  declares  Caryanda 
to  have  been  Doric. 

^  Herodot.  V.  121.  'H/KucXci- 

drjs  'l/3aya>X(0ff,  dv^p  MvXao-cw  as 

leader  of  the  Carians. 
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inhaUtants  of  the  Doric  island  of  Melos^.  Even 
Synnada  and  Norieum,  further  to  the  interior  in 
Phrygia,  had  inhabitants  of  Doric  origin  '^ :  of  these 
towns  indeed  the  situation  of  the  latter  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  and  with  regard  to  the  former  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  state  how  the  Dorians  could 
have  penetrated  thus  far.  I  have  now,  though  not 
without  in  some  measure  forestalling  the  regular 
course  of  these  investigations,  given  an  account  of 
all  the  known  cities  in  this  territory  which  were 
founded  by  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and  if  to 
these  ~  we  add  the  colonies  from  Rhodes  upon  the 
opposite  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  cities  of  Lyda 
founded  from  the  island  of  Crete,  in  which  the 
Doric  dialect  was  doubtless  spoken,  we  shall  have 
before  us  a  very  extensive  range  of  colonies  belong- 
ing to  that  race.  Some  of  these  were  probably  de- 
pendent upon  the  more  considerable ;  many  on  the 
contrary  stood  entirely  alone,  some  very  early  dis- 
agreements having,  as  it  appears,  separated  and 
estranged  them  from  the  league  of  the  six  towns'^. 
Hence  the  Calymnians  (or  Calydnians)  at  a  later 
period,  on  the  occasion  of  embarrassing  lawsuits, 

^  Plut.  de  Mul.  Virt.  p.  271.  pecwF.     The  Dorians  in  Lydia 

4.  Polyaen.  VIII.  56.   Accord-  were  all  called  Kii^t«>XoI,  Ste- 

ing  to  Lycophron.  v.  1388.  the  phan.  Byz. 

Doric   colony    also    possessed  °  Compare  Steph.  Byz.  in 

Thingrus  and   Satnium,  which  ^Apai,  *lnvias  (this  is  false.  They 

were  places  in  Caria,  accord-  were  situated   between   Syme 

ing  to  Tzetzes,  in  whose  notes  and  Cnidos,  Athenaeus  VI.  p. 

*lKapias  shoald  be  twice  altered  262.)  i^croi  rpffis  ovra  \tyofi€v<u 

into  Kapias,  BUk   ras  dphs,   a£  A»puU  iirot^ 

^  Concerning  Noricum,  see  atarro  vphs  tovs  UevrairoKirtK,  w 

below,  §.   II.     The    coins    of  ^Apitrrtldrft,  According  to  Dieu- 

S3rnnada    have     SYNNA^EXIN  chidas  in  Athenseus  the  curse 

^OPIEON  ;  also  2YNN.  lONQN,  was  in  the  time  of  Triopas  and 

and  both  together;   also   the  Fhorbas. 
expression  KouroXoO  irtdior 
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had  recourse  not  to  the  larger  states  of  the  same 
race,  but  to  the  lasians  (who,  though  a  colony  from 
Argos,  had  afterwards  learned  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Ionic  race  by  a  settlement  from  Mile- 
tus *),  which  nation  sent  them  five  judges;  this  cir- 
cumstance however  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  tem- 
porary resemblance  of  their  constitutions  fl^. 

S.  Having  thus  put  together  the  most  simple  his- 
torical accounts  respecting  the  foundation  of  these 
Doric  cities,  we  have  still  to  examine  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  narrations  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  and  which  were  invented  by  repre- 
senting the  same  colonies  under  different  names, 
and  attributing  a  false  antiquity  to  their  establish- 
ment That  this  was  in  fact  the  case  is  evident 
from  the  fabulous  accoimt  which  is  connected  with 
the  colony  of  Trcezen,  viz.  '^  that  Anthes  and  his  son 
**  Aetius,  ancient  princes  of  the  Troezenians,  had  in 
*^  early  times  foimded  Halicamassus^.''  This  tradi- 
tion however  contradicts  itself  when  compared  with 
the  additional  account  in  Callimachus%  **that  An- 
^^  thes  had  taken  out  Dymanes  with  him ;"  which 
was  exchisivehf  a  civil  division  of  the  Dorians.  It 
is  therefore  far  preferable  to  follow  the  statement  of 
Pausanias^,  that  the  descendants  of  Aetius  passed 
over  to  Halicamassus  and  Myndus  long  after  his 
death.    It  must  not  however  from  this  circumstance 

^  Polyb.  XVI.  12.  I.  supposing   that    Pelops  drove 

e  See  the  decree  of  the  Ja-  away  Anthes.   compare   XIV. 

sians,  which  includes  that  of  p.  656.  ApoUod.  ap.  Steph.  in 

the  Calymnians,  in  the  Doric  'AXucdpvatra'os, 

dialect.    Chandler's     Inscript.         ^     Ap.    Steph.     Raoul-Ro- 

P.  I.  58.  chette  also  perceives  this,  tom. 

*»  Strabo  VIII.  p.  374.  e|i-  III.  p.  31. 

deavours   to  give    the   tradi-         ^  II.  30.  8. 

tion  an  historical  colouring  by 
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be  inferred  that  these  descendants  of  Aetius  were 
leaders  of  the  colony,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
these  should  be  Doric  Heraclidae.  But  they  were 
in  all  probability  a  family  which  cultivated  the  wor- 
ship of  Neptune  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  car- 
ried it  over  with  them  to  the  colony.  But  that  a 
family  of  this  kind,  and  with  it  the  tradition  and 
name  of  Anthes,  actually  prevailed  in  Halicarnas- 
sus,  is  seen  also  from  the  poetical  name  of  the  Ha^ 
licamassians  (Antheadae^). 

There  is  also  a  great  similarity  in  the  part  which 
Tlepolemus  bears  in  the  history  of  the  colonies  of 
Rhodes.  In  this  case  also  the  fabulous  hero  is  re- 
presented as  coming  from  Argos'",  as  well  as  the 
historical  colony,  only  at  an  earlier  period.  But,  it 
may  be  objected,  the  colony  is  related  to  have  come 
immediately  from  Epidaunis,  and  not  the  hero.  We 
have  however  still  an  evident  trace  of  fabulous  ge- 
nealogies of  Rhodes,  in  which  Tlepolemus  was  re- 
presented as  immediately  connected  with  the  Hera- 
clidae of  Epidaunis.  For  Pindar  celebrates  the  Dia- 
goridae  as  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  Jupi- 
ter, from  Amyntor  on  the  mother's,  because  both 
these  were  the  grandfathers  of  Tlepolemus".  Now 
Deiphontes  of  Epidaunis  was  also  descended  on  his 
mother's  side  from  Amyntor,  and  was  therefore  very 


'  Steph.  Byz.  in  'ABrjvm. 
Hence  Anthes  is  called  the  son 
of  Neptune,  Pans.  11.  30,  &c. 
It  is  well  known  that  Posido- 
nia  in  the  south  of  Italy  re- 
ceived the  worship  of  Nep- 
tune, and  also  its  name,  from 
a  Troezenian  colony. 

*"  Indeed  Pindar  appears  to 
represent  him  as  dwelling  at 


Argos,  the  native  place  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  Heraclidee 
were  there  living  together  un- 
disturbed ;  and  from  Argos  he 
sails  to  Rhodes. 

"  Olymp.  VII.  24.  Concern- 
ing the  mother  of  Tlepolemus, 
see  the  epigram,  quoted  below, 
p.  126.  note  '. 
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nearly  related  to  Tlepolemus.  We  may  also  proba- 
bly suppose  that  there  was  in  this  Argive  and  Epi- 
daurian  colony  a  family  which  derived  itself  from 
Tlepolemus  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  which  means 
the  traditions  concerning  him  were  connected  with 
this  migration  °.  The  same  want  of  consistency 
which  we  observed  above,  may  here  also  be  per- 
ceived in  the  statement  of  Homer,  that  the  colony 
of  Tlepolemus  was  divided  into  three  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  races  of  the  settlers  p  ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  always  considered  as  a 
Doric  prince. 

Thirdly,  the  colony  of  Cos,  Nisyrus,  Carpathus, 
and  Casos  also  possessed  leaders  or  heroic  founders, 
whose  expedition  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at 
a  time  different  from  that  at  which  the  colony  was 
founded,  and  is  placed  back  in  a  remote  period,  viz. 
Phidippus  and  Antiphus,  sons  of  Thessalus,  the  He- 


'^  In  Iliad  £.628  sqq.  there 
is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  the  poet  intended  to  re- 
present Tlepolemus  as  a  Rho- 
dian.  In  the  <;atalogue  indeed 
four  insular  Greeks  are  men- 
tioned, Nireus  of  Syme,  Anti- 
phus and  Phidippus  of  Cos, 
and  Tlepolemus  of  Rhodes  (II. 
B.  653---680).  But  of  these 
the  three  first  are  not  else- 
where mentioned.  Tlepolemus 
therefore  remains  the  only 
Greek,  of  the  Asiatic  colonies, 
on  the  Achaean  side,  in  the 
Iliad;  and  the  connexion  of 
the  catalogue  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  poem  does  not 
seein  so  intimate  as  to  prove 
this  exception  to  have  been  in- 
tended   by  the  writer  of  the 


fifth  book.  Tlepolemus  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  a 
Grecian  of  the  mother  country. 
I  feel  convinced,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  no  enemy  of 
Troy  comes  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  ^Egsean  sea. 

P  II.  B.  668.  When  Strabo 
XIV.  p.  653.  states  that  Tle- 
polemus did  not  lead  out  Do- 
rians, but  Achaeans  and  Boe- 
otians (as  a  Heraclide  of 
Thebes),  he  does  not  follow 
any  ancient  tradition,  but  the 
chronological  system  of  his 
times.  The  ancestors  of  The- 
ron  of  Rhodes  (Schol.  Find. 
Olymp.  II.  14.)  have  no  re- 
ference to  this:  and  Raoul- 
Rochette,  torn.  II.  p.  272. 
mixes  various  accounts. 
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raclidae,  or  of  Hercules  himself.  Their  origin  is  de- 
rived by  the  fable  from  the  imiption  of  Hercules 
into  Cos,  where  he  made  pregnant  the  daughter  of 
Euryphylus ;  afterwards  they  are  said  to  have  mi- 
grated to  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  their  descend- 
ants to  have  gone  from  thence  to  Thessaly,  where 
the  Aleuadae,  the  most  distinguished  and  the  weal- 
thiest family  of  Larissa,  claimed  them  as  ancestors^. 
Again,  I  do  not  deny  that  Heraclide  families  in 
exile  at  Cos  derived  their  origin  from  both  these 
heroes  (it  was  indeed  by  this  means  that  the  name 
of  Thessalus  found  its  way  into  the  Asclepiad  fa- 
mily of  Hippocrates) ;  but  that  these  families  were 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cos  itself,  is  evidently  a  pa- 
triotic invention  of  the  Coans.  There  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  traditions  respecting  Phidippus  and  An- 
tiphus  in  Cos,  and  also  at  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia; 
which  traditions  the  fables  and  poems,  on  the  re- 
turns of  the  heroes  from  Troy,  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile, by  making  Antiphus  reach  Ephyra,  after  a 
series  of  wanderings,  instead  of  going  directly  to 
Cos;  a  supposition  which  will  not  gain  many  be- 
lievers. It  is  also  plain  from  the  epigram  of  Ari- 
stotle %  that,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Ephyra, 
that  city  was  considered  as  the  native  country^  and 
the  domicile  of  the  two  heroes ;  and  therefore  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Coan  tradition.  Now 
that  a  Heraclide  family  should  have  gone  from  Cos 
to  Ephyra  in  Epirus,  is  contrary  to  all  other  ex- 
amples of  the  migrations  of  Greek  races  and  colo- 
nies, and  all  that  we  know  of  the  dispersion  of  He- 
raclide clans  or  families.    On  the  other  hand,  a  part 

n  See  book  II.  ch.  12.  '  Peplus,  Troj.  Her.  Epig.  27. 
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of  the  mythology  of  Hercules,  which  appears  to  be 
of  great  antiquity  S  refers  to  this  Ephyra  in  Epi- 
rus ;  and  it  was  then  quite  natural,  that  with  the 
conquest  of  Ephyra  (a  fabulous  exploit  of  Hercules) 
the  origin  of  a  branch  of  the  Heraclidse  should  be 
connected,  who  then  came  with  the  Dorians  into  the 
Peloponnese,  and  by  means  of  the  Epidaurian  co- 
lony to  the  island  of  Cos. 

4.  The  favourable  situations  of  these  Doric  cities 
on  islands  and  promontories,  possessing  roadsteads 
and  harbours  convenient  for  maritime  intercourse, 
attracted  in  early  times  a  considerable  number  of 
colonies.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Rhodians 
should  have  founded  fewer  and  less  considerable  co- 
lonies on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  than  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  west :  for,  with  the  exception  of  Peraea, 
which  was  not  till  later  times  dependent  on  this 
island,  the  only  Rhodian  towns  in  Asia  Minor  were 
Gagae^  and  Corydalla"  in  Lycia,  Phaselis*,  on  the 
confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  Soli  in  Ci- 
liciay.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Olymp.  16.  4.  718 
B.C.,  according  to  Thucydides,  about  the  time  of 
their  colonizing  Phaselis,  they  founded  in  Sicily  the 
splendid  city  of  Gela,  the  -mother  town  of  Agrigen- 


*  Book  II.  ch.  II.  §.  4. 

^  See  particularly  Etymol. 
Mag.  p.  219.  8.  also  Raoul- 
Rochette,  torn.  III.  p.  157. 

"  Hecateeus  ap.  Stephan. 
Byz. 

"^  As  Raoul-Rochette,  torn. 
III.  p.  251.  clearly  shews  from 
Herodotus  and  Aristaenetus 
irtpl  ^aoTfXldof  ap.  Stepb.  Byz. 
in  FcXa  and  other  words. 

y  Eckhel  D.  N.  III.  p.  68. 
According  to  Strab.  XIV.  p.' 


67 1  D.  *PodtW  Koi  *AxaiS>v,  which 
Raoul-Rochette,  torn.  III.  p. 
379.  proposes  to  refer  to  A- 
cbsea  in  Rhodes,  and  leave 
out  Koi,  but  the  Gentile  name 
would  be  rather  *Axai€vs  than 
*AxMos,  Solon,  the  Lindian  of 
Rhodes,  is  called  the  founder 
of  this  Soli  in  Cilicia,  Vita 
Arati,  vol.  I.  p.  3.  vol.  II.  p. 
444.  Buhle ;  a  testimony  which 
Raoul-Rochette,  torn.  III.  p. 
376.  has  overlooked. 
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turn.  This  colony  was  sent  from  Lindus,  which 
furnished  its  leader  Antiphemus  (or  Deinomenes^). 
It  was  accompanied  by  inhabitants  of  the  small 
island  of  Telos ' ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  joined 
by  some  Cretan  emigrants.  That  however  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  came  from  the  first  mentioned 
town  predominated,  is  shewn  by  the  original  name 
of  the  settlement,  A/vS/o/,  and  by  the  religion  there 
established.  Doric  institutions  (vofufm  Aupuca)  were 
common  to  all  the  founders  above  mentioned,  and 
were  consequently  established  in  their  settlements^. 
The  connexion  and  intercourse  with  those  islands 
continued  without  interruption ;  hence  it  was  that, 
in  later  times,  the  family  of  Phalaris,  coming  from 
Astypalaea,  found  a  welcome  reception  at  Agrigen- 
tum^;  and  the  family  of  the  Emmenidae,  which 
overthrew  Phalaris,  had  come  from  the  same  re- 
gion, viz.  from  Thera"*.  Moreover,  Parthenope,  in 
the  country  of  the  Osci,  and  Elpiae,  or  Salapiae,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Daunians  (in  the  founding  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  had  a  share),  were  be- 
yond doubt  settlements  of  the  Rhodians;  and  in- 
deed this  same  people  penetrated  even  to  Iberia  at 
an  early  period,  and  there  founded  Rhodes ;  and  we 
have  also  traces  of  their  presence  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  ^.     Hence  also  perhaps  arose  the  account 


*  Both  names  in  Etymol. 
Magn.  in  v.  FcXa. 

*^  Herodot.  VII.  153.  The 
coins  of  Telos  have  the  head 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Crab,  like 
those  of  Agrigentum ;  the  last 
symbol  is  also  on  those  of  Cos 
and  Lindus. 

h  Thucyd.  VI.  // 

^  According  to*'  the  spurious 


letters,  which  are  in  many 
places  co^ectly  treated  of  by 
Bentley  in  his  Dissertation 
(without  however  noticing  the 
historical  connexion),  and  also 
by  Lennep  in  the  notes. 

^  According  to  Hippostratus 
ad  Find.  Pyth.  VI.  4. 

^  Compare,  besides  Meursius, 
Heyne,  Nov,  Comment,  Got  ting. 
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of  the  expedition  of  Tlepolemus  to  the  Balearic 
islands ;  which  account,  and  the  statement  that  Sy- 
haris  was  founded  by  him,  may  be  understood  mere- 
ly as  fabulous  expressions  for  the  voyages  imder- 
taken  by  the  Rhodians  in  the  western  sea. 

5.  It  is  however  a  matter  even  of  still  greater 
difficulty  to  determine  the  true  history  of  several 
cities  in  Asia  MinoTy  which  are  reported  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  colonies  of  Argos,  and  generally 
of  the  greatest  antiquity.  But  it  requires  nothing 
short  of  absolute  superstition  to  believe  that  Tarsus 
was  founded  by  lo,  or  Perseus  the  Argive^  who, 
with  his  descendant  Hercules,  was  worshipped  in 
this  place  as  a  tutelar  deity  ^ ;  or  that  Mallus,  Mop- 
suestia,  Mopsucrene,  and  Phaselis  were  founded  by 
Argive  soothsayers  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war^. 
To  these  may  be  added  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia, 
Cyrium  in  Cyprus,  and  even  lone,  near  Antiochia, 
in  Syria',  the  founding  of  whidi  place  is  attributed 
to  the  Argives.  For,  without  considering  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  ancient  Peloponnesians  are  repre- 
sented to  have  undertaken  such  distant  (and  at  that 
time  impossible)  voyages  round  the  Chelidoiuan 
islands,  it  is  most  singular  that  Argos,  which  is  at 
no  time  mentioned  among  the  maritime  nations  of 


II.  c/.  phUol.  p.  40  sqq.  That 
Lyons  was  a  Rbodian  colo- 
ny, has,  though  without  any 
grounds,  been  lately  maintain 
ed,  after  Father  Colonia,  by 
count  Wigrin  de  Tailefer,  An- 
tiguith  de  VSsone. 

'  See  Raoul-Rochette,  torn. 
11.  p.  124.  who  also  beHeves 
in  the  victory  of  Perseus  over 
Sardanapalus. 

«  See  particularly  Dio  Chry- 

VOL.  L 


sost.  Orat.  Tars.  33.  pp.  394, 
406,  408.  Hercules  was  called 
dpxry^s,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
festival  a  funeral  pile  was  buUt 
to  his  honour ;  compare  Athe- 
nseus  y.  p.  215  B.  on  the  Ste- 
phanephorus  or  priest  of  Her- 
cules at  Tarsus. 

^  Raoul-Rochette,  torn.  II. 
p.  403  sqq. 

»  Steph.  By-w  in  *I^viy. . 
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Greece,  should  have  planted  upon  that  one  line  of 
coast  a  series  of  colonies  in  so  connected  an  order, 
and  so  completely  useless  to  herself.  We  will  there- 
fore venture  to  advance  an  hypothesis,  to  which, 
though  perhaps  no  complete  proofs  of  it  can  be  ad- 
duced, we  have  still  sufficient  traces  to  lead  us,  viz. 
that  all  these  towns  were  colonized  from  Rhodes ; 
but  that,  by  a  form  frequently  in  use,  they  were  led 
out  in  the  name  of  Argos,  the  mother-country  of 
Rhodes,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Argive  gods  and 
heroes^.  In  the  first  place,  Argives  and  Rhodians 
are  mentioned  together  as  founders;  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Soli,  which  nevertheless  only  defended  the 
Rhodians  as  a  sister  state  before  the  Roman  senate  ^ 
Of  the  manner  in  which  heroes  were  adopted  as 
founders,  the  city  just  mentioned  furnishes  a  good 
instance.  For  the  Argive  soothsayer  Amphilochus 
is  said  to  have  come  hither,  who,  according  to 
poems  that  went  imder  the  name  of  Hesiod,  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Apollo  at  Soli"\  The  fol- 
lowing example  gives  a  still  clearer  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  fables  were  formed.  The 
Rhodians  built  Phaselis  at  the  same  time  with  Grela 
(Olymp.  16.  713  B.  C.) ;  the  founder  is  called  Lacius, 
whom  the  Delphian  oracle  had  sent  to  the  east, 
as  it  had  Antiphemus  to  the  west".  Now  I  have 
shewn  in  another  part  of  this  work°  that  Lacius  is 


^  The  arrival  of  Diomede  "  Ap.  Strab.  XIV.  p.  676. 

the   Ai^ve   among  the  Dau-  "  Steph.  Byz.  in  r<Xa.  Com- 

nians  may  likewise  refer  to  the  pare  Athen.  VII.  p.  297.  from 

founding  of  Elpie.     He  is  said  the  *Qpoi  KoXo^yi»y  of  Hero- 

to   have   come  with  Dorians,  pythus,     and     Fhilostephanus 

Antonin.  Liber.  37.  ircpl  r&v  iv  'Ao-i^t  iri^Xfosp. 

>  Polyb.  Exc.  Leg.  XX.  7.  ^  Book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  7. 

II.  Liv.  xxxvn.  56. 
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a  Cretan  form  for  Rhaeius ;  and  this  was  the  name 
of  the  husband  of  Manto,  and  father  of  Mopsus,  the 
ancient  fabulous  prophet  of  the  temple  at  Claros. 
For,  leaving  no  doubt  that  this  person  is  intended, 
the  tradition  also  says,  that  this  Mopsus,  the  son  of 
Rhaeius,  founded  PhaselisP:  Pamphylia  itself  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Rhaeius  and  of  Manto^; 
and  lastly,  the  same  Lacius  is  represented  as  a  co- 
temjwrary  of  Mopsus,«  and  as  having  been  9ent  out 
by  Manto  as  a  founder  at  the  same  time  with  the 
latter*".  The  inference  that  we  must  draw  is,  that 
there  was  no  such  individual  as  Lacius  who  led  the 
Lindians  in  person  to  Phaselis,  but  that  he  was 
merely  a  mythological  being,  and  represents  the 
Clarian  oracle,  which  seems  to  have  cooperated  on 
this  occasion  ^  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  fabulous  narratives  will  also  hence  in- 
fer, that  the  same  was  the  case  with  his  contrary, 
*AvT/o4^/xof .  In  order  however  to  give  the  mother- 
state,  Argos,  a  share  in  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Pamphylian  colonies,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  Amphilochus,  who  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Amythaonidae,  should,  together  with 
Calchas,  have  some  connexion  with  them  all ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that  soothsayers  from 

P  Pompon.  Mela  I.  14.   The         '  Philosteph.  ubi  sup. 
tradition  is  very  ancient.  Strab.         "  Rhodia,  near  Phaselis,  is 

XIV.   p.  668.   from  Callinus.  also  without  doubt  a  Rhodian 

Toifs  \aovs  fiera  Mdyjrov  r6v  Tav-  colony ;    and    Mopsus    (Theo- 

pop  \m€pBivTas  rovs  yutp  cV  Uofu-  pompus  ap.  Phot.  cod.   176.) 

ifivkiq.  lUivai,  tovs  d*  €v  KiXik^  was  the  founder  merely  in  the 

fjLtpiirdrjvai  Koi  Ivpuf,  pixp*'  '^  above    sense.     In    the    same 

^oiviKris.    Concerning    Mopsus  manner   probably   Lymessus ; 

in  ParaphyHa,  see  cdso  Clem,  compare  Raoul-Rochette,  tom. 

Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  334.  II.  p.  404  sqq.  who  however 

*»  Strab.  XIV.   p.  675.  and  has  not  perceived  any  thing  of 

others.  aU  this. 
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Arg69f  who  called  themselves  descendants  of  this 
prophet  and  hero,  were  procured  by  the  Rhodians 
feat  this  service. 

6.  We  may  now  penetrate  somewhat  deeper  into 
the  obscure  traditions  of  the  Cilician  cities  Mallus, 
Mopsuestia,  and  Mopsucrene.  In  the  fables  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  these  towns,  Amphilochus 
and  Mopsus  are  always  mentioned  together ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  account  of  their  Argive  origin  is 
very  much  brought  into  notice.  Cicero  calls  both 
these  prophets  an  this  occasion  kings  of  Argos^ 
Here  then  we  may  also  assume  that  soothsayers 
were  brought  from  the  mother-country,  and  suppose 
that  the  prophets  of  the  Amphilochian  oracle  of 
Mallus  were  actually  natives  of  Argos;  and  al- 
though, as  will  be  shewn  below,  the  influence  of  the 
Olarian  worship  was  also  felt  ^  yet  the  persons  who 
were  the  real  colonizers  could  only  have  been  a  sea- 
faring people,  sudi  as  the  Rhodians.  In  conse- 
quence however  of  these  settlements  having  been 
founded  at  a  very  early  period,  when  all  colonies 
were  as  yet  entirely  dependent  upon  the  oracles, 
and  therefore  were  always  imder  the  direction  of 
prophets,  and  as  an  inventive  and  imaginative  spirit 
was  then  in  fiill  vigour,  their  true  history  has  been 
enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  mjiihological  fiction, 
which  we  have  at  least  begun  to  remove. 

7.  We  next  proceed  to  the  Corinthian  colonies, 
the  geographical  situation  of  which  alone  affords  a 
remarkable  result  with  regard  to  the  maritime  ex- 
peditions undertaken  by  the  mother-country.  For 
although  Corinth  had  two  harbours,  Lechaeum  in 

'  De  Div.  I.  40.  "  Book  II,  ch.  a.  §.  7. 
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the  Crissean,  and  Cenchrese  in  the  Saromc  gulph,  it 
is  evident  that  all  its  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the 
western  port.  They  were  founded  almost  without 
exception  on  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea,  at  the  en-< 
trance  of  which  the  Corinthians  had,  perhaps  at  a 
very  early  period,  founded  the  city  of  Molycreium  '. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  very  first  colony  from  Co- 
rinth, the  date  of  which  is  known  within  a  few 
years  (Olymp.  5.  760 — ^757  B.  C),  y  ventured  to 
cross  the  Ionian  sea,  and  to  found  in  the  most  beau*^ 
tifiil  part  of  Sicily  the  far*famed  town  of  Syracuse. 
The  founder  was  Archias  a  Heradide,  and  probably 
also  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadae';  he  was  foU 
lowed  by  Corinthians  chiefly  from  the  borough  of 
Tenea  %  and  on  the  road  was  joined  by  some  Do- 
rians from  Megara  ^,  the  eiqiedition  was  also  accom- 
panied by  a  prophet  of  the  sacred  family  of  Olympia, 
the  lamidae,  whose  descendants  flourished  at  Sjrra- 
cuse  in  the  time  of  Pindar  '^.  It  appears  however 
that  Syracuse  at  that  time  borrowed  many  religious 
institutions  from  Olympia,  as  is  proved  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Arethusa,  of  Diana  Ortygia,  and  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  ^.     These  original  founders  built 


«  Thucyd.  III.  loi. 

>  See  §.  10. 

'  For  what  Plutarch.  Amator. 
and  Diodor.  £xc.  II.  228.  p. 
548.  Wess.  relate  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Archias,  is  stated  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  IV. 
1 2 1 1 .  of  the  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiade.  The  former  affirm  the 
accidental  murder  of  the  son  of 
Melissus  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  founding  of  Syracuse, 
the  latter  of  that  of  Corcyra. 
Yet  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
Parian  Marble,  L  47.    Aitrhias 


dcVaroff  dir^  TfifUpov,  since  the 
Bacchiadse  derived  themsQlves 
from  Aletes,  not  Temenus.  In 
either  case  Archias  is  an  He- 
radide. See  Boeckli-  Explic. 
ad  Pind.  Olymp.  6.  p.  153. 
Compare  Goller  de  situ  Syra- 
auarum,  p.  5.  sq. 

»  Strab.  VII.  p.  380  D. 

**  Strab.  VI.  p.  369.  Com- 
pare Scjrmnua  Chius  v.  374. 

^  See  Boeckh's  Introduction 
to  the  sixth  Olympiad. 

^  Book  II.  ch.  9.  i.  4.  ch. 
10,  §.  I. 
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a  town  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  name  of  which 
can  be  explained  only  from  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess just  mentioned.  The  lands  taken  from  the  ab- 
original Sicilians  they  divided  into  lots  {Kk^poi)^  ac- 
cording to  the  nmnber  of  the  colonists.  For  the 
method  universally  observed  in  founding  these  colo- 
nies was,  that  the  adventurers  received  beforehand 
a  promise  of  a  share  in  the  territory ;  which  also 
was  called  a  lot  (icX^pof).  On  the  occasion  of  this 
very  settlement,  ii^thiops,  a  Corinthian  glutton,  is 
said  to  have  sold  a  promise  of  this  kind  to  a  com- 
panion for  one  honey-cake  ^.  Eumelus  the  Bacchiad, 
the  celebrated  poet  of  Corinth,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  these  colonists  ^,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Archias.  Although  the  demus,  or  po- 
pulace of  the  city,  chiefly  perhaps  consisted  of  inha- 
bitants of  various  nations,  which  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  this  colony,  and  although 
the  territory  around  was  peopled  by  Sicilian  bonds- 
men, yet  in  its  dialect,  and  jNrobably  for  a  considera- 
ble period  in  its  customs  also,  Syracuse  remained  a 
purely  Doric  state;  as  the  women  in  Theocritus 
say  «,  "  Our  origin  is  Corinthian,  and  therefore  we 
''  speak  the  language  qfthe  Peloponnese.  For  it 
**  is  permitted,  I  suppose,  to  the  Dorians  to  speak 
"  Doric.*"  Hence  the  Syracusans  were  so  greatly 
pleased  with  an  ambassador  from  Lucania,  who  had 
learnt  to  speak  Doric  in  order  to  address  them  in 

^  Athen.   IV.  p.    167.  from  posed    before    the   Messenian 

Demetrius  Scepsius.    Arebilo-  wars,  about  the  same  time, 

chus   made    mention   of   this  «  Adoniaz. 53.  compare Thu- 

iEthiops    (Siebel.    Fragm.   p.  cyd.  VI.  77.  m  ovK^Iwycr  nMk 

233).  c2«riv,— «XX^    ^mpitis,    cXcv^cpoi 

^  Clem.    Alex.   Strom.   I.  p.  aw*  avrov6funi  TJjf  ntXairowria'av 

298.   His  frpoa'6duiP  was  com-  r^v  2iKtkUuf  oucovyrcc. 
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their  native  tongue  \  Syracuse  increased  so  rapidly 
in  population  and  power,  that  70  years  after  its 
foundation  it  colonized  Acrae,  and  also  Enna,  si- 
tuated in  the  centre  of  the  isdand ;  21  years  after 
this,  the  town  of  Casmenae ;  and  in  45  more,  Cama- 
rina.  Also  some  Syracusan '  fugitives  named  Myle- 
tida&,  together  with  Chalcideans  from  Zancle,  are 
said  to  have  founded  Himera;  hence  the  dialect 
there  in  use  was  a  mixture  of  Chalcidean  and  Doric : 
but  the  institutions  (vo/x//xa)  were  entirely  Chalcidean. 
8.  The  other  Corinthian  colonies,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  were  all  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  The  nearest  of  these  are,  besides 
their  colony  of  Molycreiimi,  Chalcis  in  ^tolia  \  and 
Solium  in  Acamania  ^ ;  further  on,  we  find  that  Am- 
bracia  was  in  very  early  times  founded  by  Corinth  ", 
and  accordingly  was  governed  by  a  brother  of  Peri- 
ander'^;  by  the  influence  of  this  settlement  Amphi- 


»»  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  XXXVIII. 

4- 

'  According  to  Thucyd.  VL 
5.  Raonl-Rocbette,  III.  p.  31*9. 
supports  the  contrary  opinion. 

**  Raoul-Rochette,  ib.  p.  290. 
The  coins  of  Alyzia  do  not  ne- 
cessarily prove  it  to  be  of  Co- 
rintliian  origin,  since  barbarous 
towns  frequently  adopted  the 
devices  of  the  neighbouring 
Greek  cities.  Herodotus  IX. 
3 1 .  does  not  afford  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  Pale  was  a 
Corindiian  colony:  yet  both 
here  and  in  Thucyd.  I.  27.  it 
appears  as  closely  united  with 
Corinth. 

'  Thucyd.  I.  108.  where  this 
Chalcis  is  evidently  intended. 


"^  This  I  believe,  because  it 
was  founded  by  Heraclidse,  i.e. 
by  Bacchiadse,  according  to 
^ton.  Lib.  4.  hence  also  the 
worship  of  Hercules  existed 
there.  Compare  also  concern- 
ing the  Doric  migration  to  Am- 
bracia,  the  Epigram  of  Dama- 
getus  in  the  Palat.  Anthol.  VII. 
231. 

°  T6pyos  is  probably  the  most 
correct  form  of  those  in  Plut. 
Conv.  VII.  Sap.  17.  p.  42. 
Strab.  X.  p.  452.  7.  p.  325. 
Scymn.  Ch.427.  Antonin.  Lib. 
I.  4.  p.  23,  Teuchn.  who  alone 
considers  him  as  the  brother 
of  Cypselus.  See  book  III.  ch. 
9.  §.6.  note. 
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lochian  Argos  changed  its  language  and  customs  for 
those  of  the  Greeks  ^  Anactorium  was  founded  by 
the  Corinthians,  under  the  conunaad  of  Periand^, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Corcyraeans*  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  connexion  with  the  same  persons,  they 
occupied  the  island  of  Leucadia^;  to  the  possession 
of  which  however  the  Corcyreans,  as  they  were  at 
that  time  subject  to  Corinth,  had  no  just  daim ;  and 
Themistocles  unquestionably  did  wrong  in  attribut- 
ing any  such  right  to  them  4;  the  Leucadians  also 
alwa3rs  remained  firm  to  their  real  parent-state. 
Next  comes  Corcyra  itself,  the  founding  of  which  by 
Chersicrates  the  Bacchiad  ^  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  secondary  branch  of  the  colony  sent  to  Sjrra- 
cuse  *:  but  it  had  at  a  very  early  period  set  itself  up 
as  a  rival  to  the  mother-state  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
whose  ancient  power  had  been  probably  broken  be- 
fore the  Persian  war.  On  the  opposite  coast  lay 
Epidamnus,  which  city  was  chiefly  founded  by  Cor- 
cyreans, but  under  the  command  of  Phallus  the  son 
of  Eratocleides,  a  Corinthian  Heraclide,  whom  the 
Corcyreans,  according  to  the  ancient  colonial  law, 
had  sent  for,  together  with  some  of  his  countr3nDien 
(in  Olymp.  38.  2.  629  B.  C.  according  to  Eusebius), 
and  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  emigrants  from 


°  Thucyd.  II.  68. 

p  See  Boeckh  Corp.  In- 
script.  N*.  43. 

'i  Plutarch.  Themist.  24.  but 
the  whole  history  is  inaccu- 
rately related. 

'  ThuB  Schol.  Apollon.  IV. 
1 21 2.  and  from  TWkus  at  V. 
1216. 

*  Yet  Timsus  ubi  sup,  places 
Chersicrates   600   years    after 


the  Trojan  war,  the  date  of 
which  he  fixed  (according  to 
Censorinus  de  die  Nat.  21.) 
4 1 7  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
pia^d  ;  consequently  the  date 
which  he  gives  to  Chersicrates, 
is  Olymp.  46.  3.  594  B.  C.  in 
the  time  of  the  Cypselidie. 
Compare  Mustoridi  IlhutrO' 
zioni  Corciresi,  I.  5.  p.  65. 
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Dyspontiiim  in  Pisatis.  Lastly,  Gylax  a  Corinthian, 
together  with  200  of  his  own  countr3rmen,  and  a 
greater  number  of  Corcyrdeans,  founded  Apollonia 
in  the  time  of  Periander.  Here  ends  the  list  of  Co- 
rinthian colonies,  which  formed  a  strong  and  conti- 
nuous chain  along  the  coast ;  and  thus  even  the  bar- 
barians of  the  interior,  especially  the  Epirots  of 
Thesprotia,  were  forced  to  maintain  a  perpetual  con- 
nexion with  Corinth  ^:  hence  also  the  kings  of  the 
Lyncestae  in  Macedonia  esteemed  it  an  honour  to 
derive  their  origin  from  Hie  Bacchiadae  ".  At  a  still 
further  distance  lay  the  island  of  Issa,  which  was 
colonized  from  Syracuse^.  Corcyra  however  pos- 
sessed settlements  as  far  as  the  Flanatian  gulph^. 
From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  time 
when  Corinth  exercised  a  sovereign  power  in  these 
seas,  and  by  means  of  Corcyra  and  Ambracia,  and 
other  towns,  ruled  over  many  nations  of  barbarians. 
But  the  loss  of  Corcyra,  which  had  been  at  war  with 
its  mother-state  in  the  28th  Oljrmpiad  (about  668 
B.  C.) '',  even  before  the  time  of  Periander  (though 
it  was  for  a  short  time  again  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  enterprising  Cypselidae)  was  an  incurable 
wound  for  Corinth.  The  other  colonies  however 
shewed  a  remarkable  obedience  to  her  *.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  loss  of  their  maritime  dominion  in  these 
quarters  (an  event  which  had  nevertheless  taken 
place  before  the  Persian  war)  that  the  Corinthians 

^  Tbucyd.  I.  47.  Lissus. 

"  Strab.  VII.  p.  326.  Scynm.  ^  Orchomenost  p.  297. 

Ch.  6ao.  *  Thucyd.  I.  13. 

^  Scymn.  Ch.  412.  Accord-  °  /ioXiora  \m6  auroUtw  (rrtpy6- 
ing  to  Raoul-Rochette,  IV.  p.  fj^tBa,  the  words  of  the  Corin- 
86.  it  was  founded  at  the  same  thians  in  Thucyd.  I.  38.  coin- 
time   that  Dionysius  founded  pare  L  26. 
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appear  to  have  founded  Potidaea  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Greece  in  Chalcidice,  which  colony  they  sought  to 
retain  in  their  power  by  continually  interfering  in 
its  internal  administration,  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
thither  every  year  magistrates  named  Epidemiurgi  ^. 
9.  Megara  on  the  other  hand  was  induced  by 
its  situation  to  send  even  its  first  colonies  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  Greece  on  the  Thradan  coast.  Thus 
in  Oljnnp.  17.  8. 710  B.  C.  it  founded  Astaeus  in  Bi- 
thynia  ^ ;  afterwards  Chalcedon,  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus  ^  in  Olymp.  26.  2.  675  B.C.  (according 
to  Eusebius);  and  17  years  later  (01}mfip.  30.  3. 658 
B.  C.)  Byzantium  in  a  more  favoured  spot,  opposite 
to  Chalcedon^.  The  Argives  also  had  a  share  in 
the  foundation  of  this  town ;  for  which  fact  we  may 
trust  the  general  assertion  of  Hesychius  of  Miletus, 
that  his  circumstantial  and  fabulous  history  of  the 
early  times  of  this  city  was  derived  from  ancient 
poets  and  historians.  For  the  transmission  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  (whose  temple  both  at  Byzantium 
and  Argos  was  on  the  citadel)  ^  and  the  traditions 
concerning  lo,  the  attendant  of  the  Argive  Juno, 
confirm  in  a  manner  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt,  the  pretensions  of  Argos  to  a  share  in  this  co- 
lony, lo,  who  was  represented  with  horns  on  her 
forehead,  is  said  to  have  here  produced  to  Jupiter  a 


^  I.  56.  book  III.  ch.  8.  §.5. 

^  According  to  Eusebius.  See 
Raoul-Rochette,  III.  p.  233. 

^  According  to  Hesychius 
Milesius  de  Constant,  p.  48. 
the  founder's  name  was  Dineus. 

*  The  situation  of  Byzan- 
tium, in  a  political  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  well 
described  by  Polybius,  IV.  44. 


^  Dionys.  Byzant.  de  Thracio 
Bosporo  in  Hudson's  Geogr. 
Min.  vol.  III.  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  her  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  Heyne  Comment. 
Rec.  Gk>tting.  torn.  I.  p.  62. 
has  treated  of  the  fables  of  lo 
at  Byzantium  with  sufficient 
fulness;  but  without  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  traditions. 
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daughter,  Ceroessa  the  ^  Homed"  by  name  (which  is 
however  only  a  different  name  for  lo  herself),  who 
being  stickled  by  the  nymph  Semestra,  afterwards 
brought  forth  Byzas  ^.  Thence  the  fable  of  the  cow 
swimming  over  the  sea  became  peculiar  to  this 
place  ^.  In  other  respects  the  combinations  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  as  foimd  at  Byzantium,  almost  ex- 
actly resembled  that  which  existed  in  Megara.  Nay 
so  carefully  did  the  Byzantians,  though  far  removed 
from  their  mother-state,  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
it,  that  they  carried  over  almost  all  the  names  of  their 
native  country  and  the  neighbouring  region.  We 
find  on  the  coast  a  temple  of  Neptune,  whose  son 
was  named  Byzas;  also  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine: 
the  Scironian  rocks,  an  Isthmian  promontory,  with 
the  tomb  of  Hipposthenes  a  Megarian  hero,  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  on  the  high  promontory  of  Metopum, 
also  an  altar  of  Saron,  a  pretended  hero,  whose  name 
referred  to  the  Saronic  gulph  *.  Thus  Byzantium 
was  never  estranged  from  its  Peloponnesian  ances- 
tors, although  it  adopted  a  lal-ge  number  of  addi- 
tional colonists  {ejfotKoi)\  and  ruled  over  Thracian 
subjects.  Moreover  the  prevailing  dialect,  which 
occurs  in  some  public  decrees  still  extant,  remained 


8  Ibid. 

^  See,  besides  others,  Palat. 
Antbol.  VII.  169.  Why  does 
not  Raoul-Rocbette  admit  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  supposition 
of  an  ancient  colony  under  the 
guidance  of  lo  an  Argive  prin- 
cess? 

*  See  Dionysius.  There  is 
something  on  this  head  also  in 
Hesychius.   Besides  the  names 


in  the  text,  there  are  Minerva 
Ecbasia — ^Diana  Dictynna  (also 
Ludfera  in  piscims),  Ajax  Tela- 
monius,  and  Achilles — Rhea — 
Hecate  and  Fortune — ^The  Di- 
oscuri— ^Amphiaraus  iv  (tvkcus, 
Venus  the  preserver  of  peace, 
and  Venus  Udvbtjfws, 

^  With  whom  there  were  at 
times  dissensions ;  see  Aristot. 
Pol.  V.  2.  10. 
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for  a  long  time  Doric  K  The  Byzantians^  together 
with  the  Chalcedonians,  either  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  or  of  the 
Ionic  revolt,  founded  Mesambria  on  the  Pontus™, 
which  some  consider  as  a  colony  of  Megara.  The 
Megarians  had  also  founded  Selymbria  even  before 
the  settlement  of  Byzantium  ^^  and  probably  carried 
on  from  this  place  a  war  with  the  Samians  at  Perin- 
thus  °,  when  that  island  was  still  governed  by  6eo- 
mori,  before  the  time  of  Polycrates.  Moreover  the 
Megarians  had  a  large  share  in  the  founding  of  He- 
raclea  on  the  Pontus  ;  for  although  they  were 
strengthened  by  some  Tanagraeans  from  Boeotia, 
their  numbers  so  predominated  that  this  city  was  in 
general  considered  as  Doric  p. 

10.  Megara,  however,  at  the  same  time  founded 
some  very  considerable  colonies  to  the  west,  viz.  in 
Sicily.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  general  terms 
that  Hybla  in  Sicily  was  a  Megarean  colony,  estab- 
lished in  the  I3th  Olympiad  (about  728  B.  C),  and 
was  even  called  Megara  ^.     It  probably  kept  up  a 


*  See,  besides  the  decrees 
in  Demosthenes,  Constantin. 
Poq>h.  Them.  I.  p.  1452.  in 
Meursii  0pp. 

™  Mfroft^ptoyoDy  and  Mecafi- 
fipiayav  on  coins. 

"  According  to  Scymnus 
Chius,  V.  714. 

«  Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  57.  JSgi- 
netica,  p.  67.  It  is  probable  that 
Perinthe  also  at  that  time  re- 
ceived a  party  of  Doric  colo- 
nists, as  it  is  called  an  allied 
town  by  the  Byzantians  (De- 
mosth.  de  Corona,  p.  255.), 
and  the  worship   of  Hercules 


was  prevalent  there.  Compare 
Panofka  Res  Samiorum,  p.  22. 
where  howeversevenJ  passages 
are  incorrectly  applied. 

P  Arrian,"Periplus  of  the  Pon- 
tus Euxinus,  p.  14.  Hudson. 
Compare  Orelli  Heracleat,  p. 
115.  Raoul-Rochette  places  it 
as  far  back  as  the  30th  Olym- 
piad, but  according  to  Scym- 
nus Chius,  231.  the  founding 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Cy- 


rus. 


^  Megara  was  founded  in  the 
same  year  as  Naxus,  Olymp. 
II.  3.   according  to  Ephorus 
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constant  intercourse  with  the  mother-state;  since 
Theognis,  who  was  a  Megarian  from  Sicily,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  dwelt  nevertheless  for  a  long  time  in 
the  Megara  near  Athens,  to  which  state  many  of  his 
poems  refer  ^  The  founding  of  the  small  town  of 
Trogilus,  and  of  the  more  important  city  of  Thap- 
80S,  preceded  the  building  of  Megara.  Some  inha- 
bitants of  Megara  100  years  later,  founded  Selinus 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  part  of  the  island, 
which  in  early  times  the  Phoenicians,  in  later  the 
Carthaginians,  held  in  possession. 

11.  The  colonies  of  Sparta,  which  still  remain 
to  be  considered,  were  more  numerous  than  would 
be  expected  of  a  state  so  averse  to  maritime  affairs. 


(in  Strabo  and  Scymnus) ;  ac« 
cording  to  the  more  exact  Thu- 
cydides  some  time  after,  245 
yean  before  its  destruction  by 
Gelon.  Gelon  reigned  from 
Olymp.  72.  2.  in  Gela,  from 
Olymp.  73.  4.  tiU  75.  3.  in 
Syracuse  (Boeckh  ad  Pmd, 
Olymp,  I.  Explic.  p.  loo). 
From  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus VII.  156.  it  appears 
that  he  conquered  Megara  in 
the  interval  of  Olymp.  74. 1  — 3 . 
In  which  case  the  founda- 
tion would  faU  about  Olymp. 
13.  I.  728  B.  C.  According 
then  to  the  account  of  Thucy- 
dides,  the  arrival  of  Lamis  the 
Megarian  must  have  been  some 
years  before.  This  event  was 
contemporary  with  the  found- 
ing of  Leontini,  which  was  five 
years  after  that  of  Syracuse: 
this  cannot  therefore  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  account  of  Eu- 
sebius,  who  dates  the  building 


of  Sjrracuse  Olymp.  11.  4. 
(Hieron.  Seal.).  The  statement 
of  the  Parian  Marble  agrees 
better,  viz.  Olymp.  5.3.  Raoul- 
Rochette,  III.  p.  214.  redcons 
on  false  suppositions.  Compare 
He3me  Opusc.  Academ,  tom.  II. 
pp.  259  sq. 

''  See  Passow  ad  Theogn. 
773.  Welcker  ad  Alcman.  p. 
85.  adds  Schol.  Flaton.  p.  220. 
See  also  Welcker's  Theognis, 
p.  14.  In  literary  history  many 
instances  occur  of  the  same 
persons  being  called  citizens  of 
the  mother  state,  and  of  the 
colony ;  e,  g,  Archilochus  was 
a  Parian  and  Thasian ;  Protago- 
ras and  Hecateus  the  younger 
were  citizens  both  of  Teos  and 
Abdera;  Terpander  belonged  to 
Ame  in  Boeotia  and  Lesbos  at 
the  same  time;  Mimnermus 
was  both  a  Colophonian  and 
citizen  of  Smyrna,  &c. 
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In  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  the  Heraclidae, 
we  find  introduced  the  colonies  of  Thera,  Melos, 
Oortyna,  and  Cyrene;  which,  although  for  the  sake 
of  honour  they  recognised  Sparta  as  their  mother- 
state,  had  been  in  fact  founded  by  Achaeans,  Min- 
yans  and  Mgidse^  who  dwelt  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  almost  entire  independance  in  a  district  of  Laco- 
nia^  All  these  states  however  retained  the  Doric 
name ;  and  Cyrene,  though  even  the  founders  mar- 
ried Libyan  women  S  always  preserved  to  the  ut- 
most of  its  power  the  institutions,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage of  its  mother-country".  The  founding  of 
Cnidos  also  took  place  at  an  early  period,  and  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Lacedaemonians'.  The 
leader  of  the  colony  was,  according  to  Diodorus,  one 
Hippotes?^.  Syme  also  was  at  that  time  peopled 
from  Cnidos  *.  The  principal  religion  of  this  city, 
that  of  Venus  *  (who  was  here  worshipped  in  a  three- 
fold capacity),  was  without  doubt  the  same  as  that 
which  existed  at  Cythera,  having  been  carried  over 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  colonists.  The  splendid  city 
of  Cnidos,  protected  toward  the  east  by  an  Acro- 


'  See  Orchomenos,  pp.  313 — 
359.  Thrige's  Res  Cyrenenskan 
(1828),  pp.  23 — 35.  Concern- 
ing a  family  of  die  Heraeli- 
dse,  see  the  interesting  pas- 
sages of  Synesius,  Karcurr.  (p. 
10.  Morell.)  and  of  Theodoms 
Metochita  in  the  Supplem.  ad 
Nicol.  Damage,  OrelUi,  The  ac- 
count of  the  latter  is  very  con- 

'Rnd.  Pyth.  IX.  Boeckh 
Explic.  p.  325.  Thrige  ibid. 
121  sq. 

"  AfntpiKoi  Td<l}oi,  Synesius,  uhi 


sup, 

«  Herodot.  I.  174.  Diodorus 
V.  53.  speaks  of  an  Argive- 
Lacedxmonian  colony  in  this 
district. 

^  V.  9.  53.  Tzetzes  ad  Xy- 
cophr,  138B.  calls  him  *Iinr^r 
6  *AX^(,  but  I  can  hardly 
think  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  Corinthian 
Heraclidee. 

*  Diodor.  V.  53. 

"  Also  at  Nisyrus  according 
to  its  coins. 
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polls,  which  both  its  Cyclopian  architecture  ^  and 
fabulous  history  prove  to  have  existed  before  the 
time  of  the  Dorians,  was  situated  on  a  neck  of  lahd^ 
with  a  harbour  on  each  side,  one  of  which  was  among 
the  largest  in  Greece.  Thus  fitted  by  nature  for 
commerce,  Cnidos  also  founded  colonies  of  its  own, 
among  which  Lipara,  established  (in  Olymp.  50. 
about  580  B.  C.)  upon  one  of  the  .^^lian  islands 
under  the  direction  of  descendants  of  HippotesS 
overcame  the  Etruscans  in  several  wars,  and  adorned 
Delphi  with  offerings  of  victory  ^.  Another  colony 
from  Cnidos,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  distance  from 
the  mother-country,  is  Black-Corcyra  on  the  coast  of 
lUyria.  Laced^mon  herself  however  is  said  to  have 
sent  out  colonies  to  Phrygia,  Pisidia  and  Cyprus. 
In  the  former  country  Pisistratus  a  Spartan  is  said 
to  have  founded  Noricum  near  Celsense  on  the  river 
Marsyas  '^.     Selge  in  Pisidia  is  generally  considered 


^  I  here  speak  on  the  autho- 
rity of  some  beautiful  drawings 
by  M.  Huyot,  amongst  which 
is  a  plan  of  Cnidos ;  an  accu- 
rate plan  of  the  harbour  was 
shewn  me  by  captain  Beaufort. 
Compare  Clarke  part  II.  §.  i. 
plate  13. 

^  It  is  stated  by  Diodorus  V. 
9.  that  the  Cnidians  in  the  50th 
Olympiad  (580  B.C.)  sent  a 
colony  to  Lipara  under  the 
guidance  of  three  descendants 
of  their  countryman  Hippotes, 
Gorgus,  Thestor  and  Epither- 
sidas,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
500  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
founded  a  state.  Now  it  was 
natural  to  caU  iEolus  the  god 
of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed 
to  reside  on  these  islands,  a 
son  of  the  new  national  hero, 


Hippotes;  and  hence  he  be- 
came Alokos  *lfnroT6irff.  If  this 
is  true,  then  the  name  'Iinrora- 
Srjs  in  the  Odyssey  (K.  2.  36.) 
is  certainly  later  dian  the  Ho- 
meric age ;  which  might  be  al- 
most supposed  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  learned  Asclepia- 
des,  that  the  iEolus  of  Homer 
was  the  son  of  Neptune  (not  of 
Hippotes),  which  he  could 
hardly  have  said,  if  all  the  co- 
pies of  the  Odyssey  had  *Iinro- 

^  See  particularly  Pausan. 
X.  II.  3.  from  Antiochus,  and 
Diodorus  V.  9.  probably  from 
the  same  author. 

*  Pseud-Hutarch.  de  fluv. 
Mars.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  321. 
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by  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  Laceda&monian  co- 
lony, and  we  frequently  find  on  coins  of  a  late  date 
diis  origin  recognised.  The  representative  of  the 
state  is  Hercules,  the  Doric  hero ;  moreover  the  free 
spirit,  the  bravery,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  Selgae- 
ans  (although  the  reverse  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
them)  were  derived  from  their  mother-state  ^  The 
wrestling  youths  in  the  act  of  grasping  one  another 
{oKpoxeipi^ofxevot)  represented  on  their  coins,  bespeak  a 
love  for  gymnastic  exercises.  It  should  however  be 
remembered,  that  the  founders  of  this  colony  were, 
according  to  a  more  exact  statement,  Amyclaeans  ^ 
i.  e.  fugitive  Perioeci,  who  perhaps  had  passed 
through  Cnidos  in  their  way  to  these  districts.  It 
appears  that  the  Selgaeans  founded  Sagalassus  ^\ 
which  city  is  styled  on  its  coins  The  LacecUpnumian. 
Perhaps  Praxander  went  at  the  same  time  from 
Therapne  in  Laconia,  with  Cephas  of  Olenus  (both 
Achaeans  by  birth)  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
they  founded  Lapathus  and  Ceronia  '\ 

12.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Lacedae- 
monian colonies,  and  which  really  proceeded  from 
Sparta,  was  Tarentum.  The  history  of  its  origin  is 
buried  in  fable,  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  Messe- 


^See  Strab.  XII.  p.  570. 
The  inscription  on  their  coins 

is  SeXyMDV  AaKtbtufJMvUtfV  6fi6voia. 
Compare  Mionnet  Descript, 
III.  p.  525.  Raoul-Rochette, 
torn.  II.  p.  427.  with  whom 
I  do  not  entirely  agree.  See 
also  Nicephorus  Blemmidas  ed. 
Spohn.  p.  13. 

8  Dionys.  Perieg.  860.  where 
I  consider  that  "  the  Amyclse- 
"  ans"  is  not  a  mere  poetical 
ornament,  although  the  testi- 


mony is  not  to  be  much  de- 
pended upon.  Compare  Eusta- 
thius  ad  1. 

^  See  Raoul-Rochette's  ar- 
gument, tom.  II.  p.  428. 

*  Lycophr.  w.  452,  593. 
Strab.  XIV.  p.  682.  AaKebaifmp 
€v  Kvirpo  Eustath.  ad  Homer, 
p.  293.  45.  ed.  Rom.  Golgi  in 
Cyprus  was  founded  by  StcyO" 
mans  (Steph.  Byz.  in  VSkyoi), 
and  it  was  the  <mly  colony  sent 
out  by  that  state. 
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nian  war ;  the  accompanying  circumstanoea  will  be 
mentioned  below.  The  leader  of  this  colony  was 
Phalanthus,  son  of  Aratus  a  HeracUde  ^.  Taras  on 
the  oth^  hand  is  called  the  son  of  Neptune,  because 
this  colony  carried  over  the  worship  of  that  deity 
from  Ts&narum  to  Italy.  These  emigrants  also 
brought  with  tham  other  religious  rites,  as  for  in- 
stance the  worship  of  Hyacinthus  ^ ;  likewise  many 
names  from  their  native  country,  as  that  of  the  £u- 
rotas,  which  they  gave  to  the  river  Galaesus  *".  But 
the  fruitful  and  luxuriant  territory  to  which  they 
had  moved,  its  soft  and  voluptuous  climate,  and  the 
commerce,  for  which  Tarentimi  was  well  situated  °, 
and  always  open  (although  it  never  carried  it  on  in 
an  active  manner),  helped  to  engender  that  effemi- 
nacy of  character,  which  gave  countenance  to  the 
fable  of  the  founders  having  been  the  sons  of  un- 
married women  {irap$eviai).  Still,  amidst  all  its  de- 
generacy, Tarentum  retained  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
pendence on  its  mother-country :  at  the  foundation 
of  Heradea  the  Tarentines  allowed  Cleandridas  a 
Spartan  to  be  one  of  the  original  colonists  ^  The 
friendship  moreover  of  the  Cnidians  with  the  Taren- 
tines i',  as  well  as  that  with  the  Cyreaeans,  was 
founded  on  the  recognition  of  a  common  origin.  The 


^  Ut  fertur,  octavus  ab  Her- 
cule,  Scbol.  Vetust.  ad  Hor. 
Carm.  II.  6.  I2.  and  so  like- 
wise Servius  ad  Vir§[il.  Georg. 
IV.  125.  i£n.  III.  551.  Com- 
pare cooceming  the  Phalantia^ 
dee,  Steph.  Byz.  in  *A^yai. 
Callimachus  is  referred  to  in  a 
verse  quoted  by  Schol.  ined. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  (Spohn. 
Opusc.  Niceph.  Blemm.  29.) 

VOL.  I. 


?<rr€  Aaxa>v€ff  according  to  Go- 
ettling's  conjecture. 

1  *r<uciveou  or  'Air6KK»pos  'Ya- 
kIpBov  ra<f)os  Polyb.  VIII.  30.  2. 

»  lb.  VIII.  35.  8. 

n  Scymn.  Ch.  330. 

^  Strabo  VI.  p.  264.  from 
Antiocbus. 

V  Herodot.III.  138.  IV.  164. 
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colony  of  Crotona  (Olymp.  19-  2.  70S  B.<J.  according 
to  £usebiuj9)  consisted  indeed  of  Achaeans,  who  came 
partly  from  the  maritime  town  of  Rhypae^i,  and 
partly  from  Laconia*":  it  must  however  have  been 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  Doric  state  of 
Sparta,  since  Apollo  and  Hercules,  the  Doric  god 
and  hero,  were  here  worshipped  with  especial  ho- 
nour';  the  early  constitution  was  also  Doric;  and  al- 
though in  general  we  are  not  to  look  for  truth  in 
the  poetry  of  Ovid,  yet  in  this  instance  we  may  cre- 
dit his  statement  that  Myscellus  the  founder  was  a 
Heraclide  ^     In  like  manner  the  Locrians,  who  (in 
Olymp.  24.  2.  683  B.  C.)  founded  Locri,  must  have 
procured  Spartans  as  leaders ",  since  (as  their  coins 
also  shew)  they  paid  particular  honours  to  the  Dios- 
curi, in  time  of  distress  in  war  the  statues  of  these 
gods  having  been  sent  to  them  from  Sparta,  as  being 
a  people  of  the  same  origin "" ;  and  even  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  they  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Sparta  7.  Of  a  nature  whoUy  different  were  the  rapid 
and  transitory  settlements  of  Dorieus  the  son   of 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  which  this  noble  ad- 
venturer founded  in  Sicily  and  Libya ;  when,  scorn- 
ing to  submit  to  a  worthless  brother,  and  confiding 


*i  Strabo  VIII.  p.  387. 

'  Pausan.  III.  3.  i.  Jambli- 
chus  Vit.  Pythag  .10.  Raoul- 
Rochette,  III.  p.  187. 

*  See  book  II.  cb.  3. 

^  Metam.  XV.  15.  Grates 
agit  ille  parenti  Amphdtryoniada. 
[Diodorus  VII. — ^X.  10.  Exc. 
Vat.  p.  8.  Mai.  calls  him  an 
Acbsan,  MvcrierXXdr  ris  'A^oi^ff 
&y  t6  ycW.  See  however  ch. 
3.  §.  I.  near  the  end.] 

"  See  Pausan.  ubi  sup.    The 


newly  discovered  fragments  of 
Polybius  confirm  the  partici- 
pation oi  Sparta  in  the  coloni- 
zation of  Locri,  p.  384.  Mai. 

*  Justin.  XX.  2. 

yThucyd.  VI.  44.  Raoul- 
Rochette,  p.  194.  derives  it 
from  Dorians,  who  had  pre- 
viously settled  at  Cape  Zephy- 
rium :  but  even  if  there  were 
Dorians  there,  they  must  have 
been  Megarians. 
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in  his  own  strength,  he  hoped  to  obtain  by  conquest 
a  kingdom  in  a  distant  country  \  Finally,  the  Lyc- 
tians  of  Crete  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  island 
called  themselves  colonists  of  Sparta.  In  all  proba- 
bility many  of  the  ancient  Doric  cities  of  this  coun- 
try received  fresh  settlers  from  Lacedaemon ;  which 
state,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  *  in  the  time 
of  Alcamenes,  and  even  during  the  life  of  Lycurgus*^, 
exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  tlie  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Crete. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  Doric  settlements 
without  the  Peloponnese,  we  now  return  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  Peninsula,  which  we  will  divide  into 
two  periods,  namely,  before  and  after  the  40th  Olym- 
piad, or  the  year  620  B.  C. 


CHAP.  VII. 

History  of  the  Peloponnese  Jrom  the  Doric  invasion  till  the 

40/A  Olympiad.  948—620  B.  C. 

1.  Before  we  begin  to  coUect  and  arrange  the  ac- 
counts extant  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
Peloponnese,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  sources  from  which  we  are  to  gbtain 


'  It  would  lead  us  too  ^ 
from  our  subject  to  explain  the 
tradition  concerning  die  Lace- 
daemonians among  the  Sabines 
and  Samnites.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  according  to  Silius 
Italicus,  these  Lacedaemonians 
came  from  Amyclae  and  The- 
rapne,  the  ancient  settlements 
of  the  Achseans.  I  must  also 
pass  over  the  Cretan  colonies. 


for  many  reasons. 

■  Paus.  III.  2.  7. 

^  A  war  with  Cnosus  is  very 
improbable,  and  almost  impos- 
sible (Paus.  II.  21.  III.  II.). 
Veil.  Paterc.  I.  4.  LacetUemo- 
nii  in  Asia  Magnesiam,  had  pro- 
bably some  account  of  the 
share  of  the  Spartans  in  these 
Cretan  colonies,  which  will  be 
discussed  book  II.  ch.  3. 
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ttie  information  we  appear  to  possess  respecting  the 
-events  of  this  period.  For  the  epic  poets,  who  car- 
ried on  an  uninterrupted  series  of  traditions  on  the 
events  of  the  fabulous  ages,  and  have  thus  thrown 
over  this  dark  period  some  faint  glimmerings  which 
may  in  many  places  be  condensed  into  a  distinct  and 
useful  light,  only  touch  on  a  few  points  of  the  period 
whose  history  we  are  about  to  examine.  On  the 
other  hand,  indeed,  the  art  of  writing  was  during  this 
time  introduced  among  the  Greeks  through  their  in- 
tercoTirse  with  Asia ;  but  that  it  was  long  before  it 
came  into  general  use,  is  evident  from  the  almost 
surprising  imperfection  of  those  written  documents 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  60th  Olympiad,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
perfection  of  their  art.  For  this  reason  writing  was 
long  regarded  in  Greece  as  a  foreign  craft,  and  letters 
were  considered  (for  example  in  the  Tean  curses)  as 
Phoenician  symbols.  Nevertheless,  these  few  and 
scanty  registers  are  the  first  materials  for  real  his- 
tory and  chronology  now  extant.  As  such,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  made  known  to  us  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese. 

2.  The  Quoit  of  Ipkitus^  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  the  formula  for  proclaiming  the 
sacred  armistice  of  Elis,  and  in  which  Iphitus  and  Ly- 
curgus  were  mentioned  as  the  founders  of  it  ^.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  which  was 
recognised  by  Aristotle,  and  the  institution  which  it 
mentioned  was  considered  by  all  ancient  writers  as 
a  real  fact  \    Secondly,  the  lisfyf  qf  the  conquerors 

<:  Pausan.  V.  20.  i.  accord-  ^AvicovpyoffwrAnANTONSYM- 
ing  to  Clavier,  Plutarch.  Ly-  ^UNlDS  iarofmrai  /mt^  tov  'I^'- 
curg.  I.  TOV  TOV  'HXccov  ri7ar  frpArrfv  apiB' 
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a#  ike  Olympic  games  brought  down  uninterruptedly 
from  the  victory  of  Corcebus  ^,  which  always  recorded 
the  conquerors  in  the  foot  race,  and  in  later  times  at 
least  those  in  the  other  games  \  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  originally  engraved  on  single  piUars,  and 
afterwards  collected  under  the  inspection  of  the  Hel- 
lanodicae^.  Similar  catak^ues  of  conquerors  in 
other  games,  besides  the  four  great  ones,  were  also 
probably  not  uncommon,  but  they  were  gen^aUy  in* 
scribed  on  separate  pillars,  and  therefore  of  little  use 
to  the  historian  ^\  The  names  of  the  conqu^ors  at 
the  Camean  games  at  Sparta  were  also  registered, 
so  that  Hdlanicus  was  enabled  to  compose  from 
them  a  work  called  KofnteovJKoi.  The  register  (ay«* 
7jMM^)  at  Sicyan  contained  a  list  of  the  priestesses  of 
Juno  at  Argos,  and  the  poets  and  musicians  of  the 
games  \  But  this  also  contained  fabulous  accounts ; 
for  example,  the  invention  of  playing  and  singing  on 
the  harp  by  Amphion.  Nor  were  the  catalogues  qf 
the  priestesses  qf  Juno^  which  were  probably  kept 
at  Argos,  altogether  free  from  fable,  as  may  be  per* 
ceived  from  the  fragments  extant  of  HeUanicus's 
^chronological  work  on  these  priestesses,  which  was 
probably  founded  on  the  official  catalogues  ^. 

3.  There  were  also  at  Lacedeemon  public  registers 
(oyoypA^/),  in  which  Plutarch  found  mention  of  the 


firjOturay  t&v  *OXv/i)r<W  Otciv  dia- 

Stlpot,  Athen.  XIV.  p.  635  F. 

*  Pausan.  V.  8.  3.  c{  o^  y^ 
r6  oi/Fcxcff  reut  fu^fuup  ttrl  rais 
*0\vfjariaaiv  tarlr-*' 

^  ypafi/utra  'HXcW  is  tov£  *0* 
XvfiirujviKos  Pausan.  V.  ai.  5. 
VI.  2.  I. 

^  See  AnBtodemus  ap.  Syn* 
cell.  Chron.  p.  196  C.  Compare 


Goller  de  Situ  Syracusarum,  p. 
198. 

^  Pind.  Olymp.  VII.  86.  iy 
Meydpoiariv  r  ovx  mpov  XiSiifa 
^ra^ff  ex^i  Xoyov.  Comp.Boeckh 
£lxplic. 

*  Plutarch,  de  Musica,  3,  8. 

^  Sturz.  Hellanici  fragment, 
p.  79  sqq.  ed.  2. 
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daughters  of  Agesilaus^  and  in  those  of  the  earliest 
times  the  same  author  discovered  the  Pythian  oracle 
concerning  Lycurgus  ™,  the  same  that  Herodotus  re- 
fers to  in  his  first  book.  These  doubtless  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  ktngs^  and  probably  also 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  as  far  back  as  Procles,  who, 
according  to  a  statement  noticed  above,  died  one 
year  before  his  brother  Eurysthenes '^e  This  fact 
could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  any  other 
source  than  some  national  annals,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  was  first  transferred  to  them  from 
oral  narrative ;  in  which  case  however  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  tradition,  contrary  to  its  general 
character,  preserved  dates.  It  was  without  doubt 
from  these  registers  that  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Herodotus,  composed  his  work  enti- 
tled "  the  PrytaneSj  or  Riders  qflMcecUEmon  °;"  in 
which  he  also  noticed  the  sacred  offerings  and  mo- 
numents of  ancient  times  p.  With  respect  to  the 
chronol(^ical  labours  of  Timaeus,  Polybius^  says  that 
this  writer  compared  the  ephors  with  the  kings  of 
Lacedaemon  from  the  beginning,  and  the  archons 
at  Athens  and  priestesses  at  Argos  with  the  con- 
querors at  the  Olympic  games,  and  noted  the  er- 
.  ^*  rors  which  the  cities  had  made  in  the  registi^on, 
"  even  when  they  only  differed  by  three  months." 
Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  founded  their  chro- 

^  Agesil.  19.  113.)  is   evidently   a  modem 

"» In  Colot.  17.  p.  268.   Aa-  forgery. 

jccdcufM^vMM    rhv  nepl    AvKovpyav  °  Above,  ch.  5.  §.  14.  £urys* 

Xp/tjoTfi^v  iy  Toig  vakaurrarais  dva'  thenes,  according  to  Eusebius^ 

ypaiJMis  txpvTfs.  Concerning  this  reigned  42  years, 

oracle    see    Theodoret   Gnec.  **  Suidas  in  ILc^v, 

Affect.  9,  10.    Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  p  Athen.  XI.  p.  475  B.  con- 

XIII.  I.     The  oracle  in  GSno«  ceming  the  Kopxncwv* 

maus  (Euseb.  Prsep.  £v.  V.  p.  <<  XII.  12.  i. 
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nology,  especially  before  the  Olympiads^  upon  the 
same  list  of  the  kings';  they  both  nearly  agreed  in 
reckoning  327  or  328  years  from  the  expedition  of 
the  Heradidae  to  the  first  Olympiad  (776  B.C.)% 
which  calculation  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out knowing  the  period  which  each  king  reigned ; 
since  if  this  computation  is  made  by  generations, 
reckoning  about  three  to  a  century,  quite  a  different 
number  comes  out^.  Lycurgus  however  was  placed 
by  Eratosthenes  108  years  before  the  first  Olym* 
piad  u ;  in  which  computation  he  certainly  went  on  the 
authority  of  the  Quoit  of  Iphitus ;  which  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Apollodorus,  that  Homer,  who  ac- 
cording to  this  chronologist  flourished  148  years  be- 
fore the  first  Olympiad,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ly- 
curgus when  the  latter  was  a  young  man  ^. It 

appears  however  that  the  name  of  Lycurgus  was  not 
preserved  in  any  register  of  the  kings,  since  in  that 
case  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  he  should 

^  Flutareh.  Lycurg.  I.  Diod.  bably  computed  the  era  of  Ly- 

I.  5.  who  calls  the  apaypa(f>^  of  curgus    by   generations   (cicrov 

the  kings  a  napamjyfjM.    Ease-  arr6  IlpoicXcovr  m  Plutarch.  Ly- 

bius  says  that  at  the  beginning  curg.  2.    Comp.  Strabo  X.  p. 

of  the  Olympiads  I/ace«i^onio-  481.),  when  he  fixed  it  at  290 

rum  reges  defecerunt,  which  er-  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy, 

ror  arose  from  the  lists  ending  i.   e.  334^  x  8  +  24  (the  latter 

here,  which  had  been  made  for  number  for  the  oKftif  of  Lycur- 

computing  the  preceding  pe-  gus),  Clemens  ubi  svp.  p.  328. 

riods.  "  Ap.    Clem.    comp.    Diod. 

"  ApoUod.  ap.  Diod.  ubi  sup.  de  Virt.  et  Vit.   p.  547.  ed. 

Eratosthenes  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Vales. 

Strom.  I.  p.  336.  ed.  Colon.  ^^  P.  411.  Fragm.  ed.  Heyn. 

Compare  Tatian.  adv.  Grecos,  from  Tatian  and  Clemens  I.  p. 

p.  174.  Censorinus  de  Die  Na-  327.  comp.  p.  309.    Pausan. 

tali  21.    Euseb.  Scalig.  p.  23.  III.  2.  4.  Eusebius's  quotation 

Cicer.  de  Rep.  II.  i  o.  who  also  of  Apollodorus  at  the  1 8th  year 

followed  the  XpopuA  of  Apollo-  of  Alcamenes  is  incorrect,  as 

dorus.  may  be   seen   from  Plutarch. 

t  Dieuchidas   however   pro-  Lycurg.  I. 
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have  been  odled  by  Herodotus  the  ffuardian  of  his 
nephew  Labotas  the  Emysthenide  ^  by  Simonides 
(who  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  king  Pansanias  )* 
the  son  of  Frsrtanis,  aad  the  brother  of  Eunomus  the 
Prodide,  and  by  others  the  son  of  Eunomus^  and 
guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus  %  had  there  ex* 
isted  any  genealc^  of  him  which  was  sufficiently 
accredited.  Hence  we  must  infer  that  these  cata- 
Ic^ues  only  contained  the  names  of  the  kings,  and 
not  even  of  the  royal  guardians  or  protectors  {wfl- 
iuc^i),  such  as  Lycurgus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
variations  in  the  enumeration  of  the  kings  axie  unim-^ 
portant,  being  confined  to  this,  that  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  Proclidie  Herodotus^  (or  his  transcribers) 
leaves  out  the  name  of  Soils,  which  occurs  in  ail  the 
rest,  and,  contrary  to  Pausanias,  changes  the  order 
of  Eunomus  and  Polydectes.  There  must  also  have 
been  registers  of  the  names  and  years  of  the  priaces 
of  Corinth,  and  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadae,  since 
no  one  could  have  had  the  boldness  to  invent  them^. 


>  I.  65.  Pausan.  III.  2,  3. 

«iEUan.  V.H.  IX.  41. 

*  Ap.  Phitarch.  Lye.  2.  and 
compare  Schol.  Plat.  Rep.  X. 
p.  474.  21  Bekker.  The  latter 
also,  according  to  Aristot.  Po- 
lit.  II.  7. 1.  Ephorus  ap.  Strab. 
X.  p.  482.  Compare  Dieuchi- 
das.  Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  Rom. 
II.  49.  calls  Lycurgus  the  uncle 
of  Eunomus,  whom  he  proba- 
bly places  widi  Herodotus  (VIII . 
121.)  after  Polydectes.  Thu- 
cydides  I.  18.  places  Lycurgus 
not  long  before  800  B.  C.  H- 
mKus  escaped  the  difficulty  by 
supposing  that  there  were  two 
Lycurguses.  Xenophon  dis- 
agrees the  most  (Rep.  Lac.  10. 


quoted  by  Plutarch.  Lye.  i.), 
as  he  says  that  Lycurgus  lived 
Korik  Toifs  'HfKueXcidaff,  i.  e.  Korii 
rfiP  'HpaicXadcbv  tcABodw, 

bvm.  131. 

^'The  dates  of  these  are 
given,  doubtless  from  Alexan- 
drine chronologists,  by  Diodo- 
rus  fragm.  6.  p.  635.  where 
(with  Wesseling  after  Didymus) 
30  years  must  be  assumed  from 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to 
the  reign  of  Aletes,  by  which 
the  computation  comes  out 
right.  This  has  been  over- 
looked by  Eusebius,  since  he 
makes  Aletes  ootemporary  with 
Eurysthenes.  See  the  Arme- 
man  Eusebius,  p.  16.  Mai. 
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Indeed  there  were  altogether  many  pedigrees,  parti-*' 
cularly  of  the  H^aclid^e ;  as,  for  example,  of  families 
at  Cyrene^,  and  the  Ptolemies^;  their  authority 
however  could  not  have  been  very  great ;  in  the  laU 
ter  indeed  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  unscmpu- 
lous  hand  of  Alexandrine  flatterers.  The  ancient 
chronicles  {yp^fuara  ifyaXa)  of  Elis,  which  Pausanias 
saw,  appear  to  have  contained  complete  piedigrees 
from  Oxylus  down  to  Iphitus^;  although  the  de- 
scendants of  the  former  were  not  kings.  The  father 
of  Iphitus  was  there  stated  to  have  been  also  named 
Iphitus,  in  contradiction  to  the  common  account  ^. 

4.  None  of  these  registers  appear  to  have  con- 
tained any  thing  beyond  the  names  of  oonquer(M*s  at 
the  games  (whidi  have  seldom  any  reference  to  his- 
tory), and  princes  with  the  years  of  their  reigns.  If 
any  thing  more  was  noted  down,  it  was  periiaps 
here  and  there  an  oracle,  as  those  belonging  to  the 
history  of  Sparta  in  Herodotus  \  whidi  were  with- 
out doubt  l»*ought  by  the  Pythians  to  Sparta  in 
writing  at  a  very  early  period.  To  these  may  be 
perhaps  added  some  ancient  rhetras'^;  under  which 
term  the  ancient  Dorians  included  all  political  docu- 
ments, laws,  and  treaties.  The  most  ancient  instance 
of  the  last  kind  is  the  treaty  between  the  Eleans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Heraea,  discovered  by  sir  William 
Grell^,  the  writing  of  which  is  so  extremely  rude. 


*  See  above,  p.  142.  note  ". 

*  JEginetica,  p.  6a.  Comp. 
Theocritufl  XVII.  27. 

^  As  may  fieurly  be  inferred 
from  V.  4.  3. 

8  V.  4.  4.  In  an  inscription 
at  Olympia  (Brunck.  Anal.  II. 
p.  193.)  he  was  called  the  son 
of  Haemon ;  according  to  com- 


mon tradition  he  was  the  son 
of  Praxonides.  In  Eusebius 
(Hieronym.)  should  be  written^ 
Iphitus  Praxonidis  vel  JSmonisf, 

h  I.  66,  67. 

'  Concerning  this  word  see 
Boissonade  Classical  Journal, 
vol.  XX.  p.  289 

^  Boeckh  Inscript.  N*'.  1 1. 
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as  to  prove  that  they  were  little  practised  in  that  art 
when  it  was  engraved.  It  is  however  very  doubt- 
ful how  the  Spartan  Rhetras  of  Lycurgus  were 
drawn  up.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  originally  composed  in  metre,  in  order 
to  be  chaunted  by  the  youth  of  Sparta  ^ ;  but  this 
is  contradicted  by  the  certain  testimony  ^  that  Ter- 
pander  of  Antissa,  whom  the  Spartans  so  highly  es- 
teemed, was  the  first  who  set  these  laws  to  music 
(e/AcAovo/^o-e),  and  first  gave  them  a  metrical  and 
poetical  form ;  and  Terpander  did  not  live  till  after 
the  26th  Olympiad,  or  672  B.  C"  But  the  Rhetra, 
which  Plutarch  has  preserved  as  the  genuine  consti- 
tutional formula,  bears  a  truly  archaic  character, 
since  it  contains  a  command  of  the  Pythian  Apollo 
to  the  lawgiver  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  does  not 
fall  into  verse.  I  do  not  perceive  why  it  might  not 
have  been  written,  as  well  as  the  cotemporaneous 
inscription  on  the  Quoit  of  Iphitus,  and  the  ancient 
oracles  cited  by  Herodotus ;  at  least  we  cannot  in 
any  other  way  account  for  the  preservation  of  the 
words.  The  original  Rhetras  however  were  very 
few,  and  formed  merely  the  nucleus  of  a  system  of 
laws,  more  as  a  help  to  the  memory  than  as  a  per- 
fect code ;  hence  the  ancients  could  with  propriety 
say,  that  Zaleucus  was  the  first  who  committed  laws 
to  writing  ".  The  three  Rhetras,  which  were  pre- 
served besides  the  former  one,  were  merely  certain 
general  formulas,  and  by  no  means  explicit  laws ; 
they  had  the  form  of  an  oracle,  as  having  proceeded 

^  E.  g.  by  Wolf  Proleg.  Ho-  "»  For  the  date  of  Terpandef, 

mer,  p.  67.  see  book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.  i.  note. 

*  Of  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  "  Scymnus    Chius,   v.   313. 

I.  p.  308.  Strabo  VI.  p.  259. 
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from  the  Pythian  god  <*,  but  were  written  entirely  in 
prose  P.  Next  in  the  list  of  public  monuments  come 
the  Spots  or  landmarks  of  territory.  It  is  well  known 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  such  records  of  a  later 
period,  belonging  to  the  sacred  territory  of  the  Py- 
thian Apollo  (in  which  earlier  surveys  qf  the  Am- 
phictyonic  HieromnemonSj  and  ancient  inscriptions 
on  boundary-stones  are  appealed  to),  belonging  to 
Cretan  towns,  and  likewise  to  Samos  and  Priene,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  cite  ancient  records, 
preserved  from  the  time  of  Bias  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva^. Historical  works  were  also  composed  from 
these  memorials  ^  Now  there  must  also  have  been 
records  of  this  kind  in  the  Peloponnese,  although  the 
inscriptions,  by  which  the  Messenians  wished  to 
prove  to  the  Romans  their  original  boundary  to- 
wards Laconia,  were  evidently  not  made  till  after 
their  reestablishment  by  Epaminondas  *• 


**  Plutarch.  Lye.  13.  whose 
words  should  be  thus  under- 
stood :  "  Lycurgus  did  not  enact 
**  any  written  laws,  but  merely 
'•  sanctioned  existing  customs.*' 
The  pSjTpai  however  were  evi- 
dently not  mere  ?^,  but  ora- 
cular dicta,  expressed  in  defi- 
nite words,  which  had  been 
preserved  from  ancient  times. 
Plutarch.  Agesil.  26.  calls  them 
A2  KaKovfi€vai  rptis  prjrpai,  and 
also  de  £su  Cam.  II.  1,  6  Btlos 
AvKovpyot  €V  TA12  TPI2I  prfTpais; 

consequently  this  was  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  a  fixed  number. 
One  of  these  very  regulations 
was  fi^  xri^^^  p6fju)ie  iyypd<f>ou, 
P  Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  Orac. 
1 9.  oi  prjrpai,  di*  w  €K6a-fAJfa'€  rrjv 
AeucfUaifiOvltfwvoktrtiav  AvKOVfyyos, 
ib6Bri<ra»  atn^  KATAAOFAAHN. 


^  The  Delphian  Inscription 
in  Cyriacus  p.  xxviii.  n.  197. 
Dodwell  Classical  Tour,  vol.  II. 
p.  510.  (Boeckh  Corp.  In- 
script.  n.  171 1).  The  Cretan 
in  Chishull  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  135. 
The  Samian  and  Prienian  in 
Chandler  Inscript.  p.  i.  38.  i, 
2,  3.  JVfarm.  Oxon.  p.  25. 

'  I  agree  with  Creuzer  His- 
tor.  Ant.  Fragm.  p.  122.  that 
it  is  unnecessary  always  to  alter 
writers  concerning  Spoi  into 
iip&Ypa<l>ot,  i.  e.  chronologists. 
The  above  Samian  inscriptions 
expressly  refer  to  historical 
works;  and  are  we  then  to 
alter  in  Herodian  p.  7.  (where 
see  the  passages  quoted),  and 
in  p.  39.  cV  Ifgfiiov  6poig  ? 

*  Momtmenta  saxis  sculpta  et 
iere/^co,Tacitu8  Annal.  I  V.44. 
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5.  These  documents,  if  we  were  in  possession  of 
them,  would  afford  a  valuable  foundation  for  an  ac* 
count  of  the  three  centuries  before  r^ular  history 
begins ;  but  merely  an  outline,  which  would  require 
to  be  filled  up  from  other  sources.  This  might 
partly  be  done  from  the  writings  of  the  Lyric  poets^ 
who  flourished  at  that  time,  as  Eumelus,  Thaletas, 
Tjrrtaeus,  Alcman,  and  Terpander  ^;  which  writers 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Spartans,  and  in- 
troduced the  events  of  the  time  into  their  poetry  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  epic  poets.  And 
in  fact  we  find  in  the  fragments  of  T3n:l%us  and 
Alcman  much  of  what  we  chiefly  wish  to  know,  viz. 
a  lively  representation  of  the  feelings  and  manners 
of  the  period.  The  next  source  of  information  is 
oral  treuUtian,  which,  though  erring  continually  with 
regard  to  names  and  numbers,  yet  always  relates 
something  essential :  and  finally  the  political  insti- 
tutions continuing  to  exist  in  later  times,  which  had 
their  origin  in  this  period. 

These,  and  no  other  than  these,  can  have  been 
the  means  employed  by  the  authors  who  wrote  on 
the  affairs  of  Laconia,  in  the  century  when  history 
was  approaching  to  maturity,  such  as  HeUanicus, 
Charon,  and  Herodotus ;  and  either  directly  or  in- 
directly must  have  afforded  materials  to  those  who 
treated  of  the  times  of  Lycurgus  during  the  later 
age  of  Greek  learning.  But  how  little  do  we  re- 
cognise the  ancient  simplicity  and  liveliness  which 
characterise  all  the  genuine  remains  of  that  time,  in 
the  historical  style  of  Ephorus  and  Hermippus,  and 

^  I  mention  Eumelus  in  this  on  account  of  his  ffffsa  npoiMuf¥ 
place,  as  being  a  Lyric  poet  in  for  the  Messenian  Theoria  to 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,    Delos,  Pausan.  IV.  4. 1 . 
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their  followers^'..  The  object  of  these  writers  was 
to  assimilate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  notions  of 
antiquity  to  those  of  their  own  time,  and  to  attempt 
in  some  way  or  other  to  represent  every  deed  as 
proceeding  from  such  motives  as  would  have  ac- 
tuated their  own  cotemporaries.  They  have  with 
a  truly  unsparing  hand  rubbed  off  the  venerable 
rast  of  ancient  tradition,  and,  totally  mistaking  the 
most  powerful  springs  of  action  then  prevalent, 
moulded  all  events  of  which  any  records  had  been 
preserved  into  a  connected  form  more  suited  to  a 
modem  history.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
with  what  unlucky  zeal  Plutarch,  where  Lycurgus 
only  embodied  in  laws  the  political  feelings  of  his 
race  and  nation,  ascribes  to  that  legislator,  plans 
and  views  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  often  abso- 
lutely diildisfa. 

6.  If  now  we  apply  the  method  above  stated  to 
die  history  of  Lycurgus,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
4ib6olutely  no  account  whatever  of  him  as  an  imUvt' 
dual  character.  Tradition  very  properly  represents 
him  as  intimately  connected  with  the  temple  of 
Delphi  (by  which  the  Dorians,  and  especially  the 
state  of  Sparta,  were  at  that  time  entirely  led),  and 
with  Crete,  the  earliest  civilized  state  of  the  Doric 
race.  This  connexion  was  generally  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  journey  to  both  places;  his 
tomb  was  also  shewn  both  at  Cirrha  and  at  Perga- 
mia  in  Crete.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
reforms  of  Lycurgus  were  violently  opposed,  and 


^  VLtpX  voiuiOrrSuf,    He   must  the  names  of  the  twenty  ansist- 

howerer  have  either  invented  ants  and  friends  of  Lycurgus, 

himself,  or  adopted  the  inven-  Plutarch.  Lye.  5. 
tions  of  others,  if  he  mentioned 
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produced  tumults  and  disturbances'.  But  the  story 
of  Alcander  putting  out  one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes 
(probably  a  popular  tale)  is  founded  on  a  false  ex- 
planation of  the  title  of  Pallas  Optiletis>.  It  was  in- 
deed an  ancient  tradition  that  he  was  guardian  {wpo- 
hicof)  of  a  Spartan  king ;  but  the  common  report  of 
this  being  Charilaus*  is  not  quite  certain,  as  we 
have  seen  above ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  both 
his  travels  and  regency,  he  was  reported  to  have 
abdicated  the  latter  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion  \ 
If  we  set  aside  all  fictions  of  this  description,  which 
have  almost  the  spirit  of  a  moral  tale,  like  the  Cy- 
ropaedia  of  Xenophon,  there  remains  very  little  tra- 
ditional lore.  Of  his  legislation  we  will  treat  here- 
after^. 

7.  It  is  very  singular  that  historians  should  have 
mentioned  so  little  of  the  action  of  Lycurgus,  which 
comes  next  in  importance  to  that  which  has  been 
just  discussed^;  I  mean  the  share  that  he  had  in 
founding  the  sacred  armistice  and  games  at  Olym- 
pia,  which  event  was  without  doubt  the  conunence- 
ment  of  a  more  tranquil  state  of  affairs  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Lycurgus,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Doric  race,  Iphitus,  of  the  ^tolians  and  Eleans, 
Cleosthenes^,  the  son  of  Cleonicus  of  Pisa,  the  city 


*  Plutarch.  Lye.  3 1 .  and  1 1 . 

y  See  book  II.  ch.  10.  §.  2. 

»  He  was  anciently  cele- 
brated for  his  mildness.  Plu- 
tarch in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus, 
and  de  Adul.  16.  On  the  oUier 
hand,  Heraclides  Ponticus  2. 
Koi  r6v  XaptKkov  (XAPIAAON) 
Tvptanfucw  Spxovra  itfTiimfa-€. 

*  Plutarch.  Lye. 

^  Book  III.  ch.  I .  The  names 
of  Eunomus  as  the  father  and 


of  Eucosmus  as  the  son  of  Ly- 
curgus (Pausan.  III.  16.  5.)  be- 
long to  the  class  pointed  out 
above,  p.  72.  note  '. 

^  Only  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  23. 
and  Heraclid.  Pont.  2.  Koi  xoc- 
vhv  dyaB6v  ras  <jccx<(p^f  (the 
Pythian  are  probably  meant) 
KaTtarrjirt.  The  account  of  Her- 
mippus  is  evidently,  in  part  at 
least,  invented. 

**  This  Cleosthenes  is  men- 


1 
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to  which  the  temple  of  01)mipia  properly  belonged, 
and  which  had  not  then  lost  the  management  of  it, 
in  conjunction  perhaps  with  several  others,  drew  up 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Peloponnesian  armistice 
{U^x'^ipia).  This  contained  two  heads.  First,  that 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Eleans  (who  acted  as 
masters  of  the  games,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisatans,  every  year  with  more  exclusive  power) 
should  remain  for  ever  free  from  hostile  inroads 
and  ravages,  insomuch  that  even  armed  troops  were 
only  to  be  allowed  a  passage  on  condition  of  first 
laying  down  their  arms  ^ ;  secondly,  that  during  the 
time  of  the  festival  a  cessation  of  arms  should  also 
be  proclaimed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese.  But,  since  there  was  little  agreement  among 
the  individual  states  in  the  computation  of  time, 
and  as  the  Eleans  alone  were  acquainted  with  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  quadriennial  festival  came 
round,  and  perhaps  also  in  order  to  make  the  in- 
junction of  the  god  more  impressive,  the  Eleans  al- 
ways sent  Jeciales  roimd  to  the  different  states, 
"  heralds  of  the  season^  the  Elean  truce-bearers 

"  {(rwo}^(i<l>opot)  of  Jupiter  ^r  these  persons  proclaimed 
the  armistice  of  Olympia  (0\vfj.viaKai  avoviai)  first 
to  their  own  countrymen,  and  then  to  the  other  Pe- 
loponnesians ;  after  which  time  no  army  was  to  in- 
vade another's  territory  a^.     The  fine  which  was  to 


tioned  in  Fhlegon  TraUianus 
ap.  Meurs.  Opera,  vol.  VII. 
p.  128.  and  Schol.  Flat.  Rep. 
V.  p.  246,  7.  Bekker. 

dir6p$rjToy  thai  *HX<uiy,  Polyb. 
IV.  73.  who  calls  the  peace- 
able existence  of  the  Eleans  in 
early  times  a  Up^s  fiios-,  Strab. 


VIII.  p.  357.  Diod.  Excerpt, 
p.  547.  Wessel.,  where  very 
absurd  motives  are  attributed 
to  the  Lacedemonians. 

^  Isthm.  II.  23.  Boeckh  Ex- 
plic.  p.  494.  Schneider  Lexi- 
con in  V.  et  ad  Xen.  Hell.  IV. 
7.  2. 

^  The  determination  of  this 
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have  been  paid  by  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war  for  having  sent  out  soldiers  after  this  pe* 
nod  was  two  minas  for  each  hoplite,  the  very  sum 
which  by  the  agreement  of  the  Peloponnesians  was 
required  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war^; 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  transgressors  of  the 
truce  were  considered  as  becoming  slaves  of  the 
god,  and  were  to  be  ransomed  again  from  him.  The 
decree  was  pronounced  by  the  tribunal  of  the  temple 
at  Elis,  according  to  the  "  Olympian  law '."  The 
fine  was  divided  between  the  Eleans  and  the  trea* 
sury  at  the  temple  of  Olympia.  To  this  temple  also 
were  paid  all  penalties  incurred  by  the  infraction  of 
treaties^;  nay  sometimes  whole  cities  were  boimd 
to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  every  year  to  the  god'. 
By  these  and  similar  laws  was  the  armistice  pro- 
tected, which  doubtless  was  not  intended  merely  to 
secure  the  celebration  of  the  games  from  disturb- 
ance, but  also  to  effect  a  peaceable  meeting  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  thus  to  give  occasion  for  the 
settling  of  disputes,  and  the  conclusion  of  alliances. 
Jt  is  certain  that  even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
public  business  was  transacted  at  this  assembly'". 
But  one  chief  effect  of  the  Olympian  festival  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  production  of  a  more  friendly 
connexion  between  the  jEtolian  and  Doric  races. 
This  fact  appears  to  be  established  by  the  tradition 


time   was  somewhat  ambigu-        ^    As    in    the    well-known 

ous.    See  Thuc.  V.  49.  ciray-  treaty  between  the  Eleans  and 

ycXXciv  is  the  proper  word  for  Hereeans,  a2  dc  /i^  crwiav^  tA- 

the  announcement.  Xayrtfv  k   dpyvpo  dvorivouw  Vo 

^  Herod.  VI.  79.  see  also  V.  A\  •oXwtr*^. 
77.  I  Thuc.  V.  31. 

'  Thucyd.  V.  49.  comp.  Pau-         *"  Thuc.  III.  8,  14. 
san.  V.  6,  4.  VI.  3,  3. 
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that  Iphitus  introduced  the  worship  of  Hercules  at 
Elis,  which  therefore  had  previously  been  peculiar 
to  the  Dorians".  Apollo,  the  Doric  god,  was  also 
at  this  time  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  sacred 
armistice  of  Olympia,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  ^ 

8.  We  BOW  proceed  immediately  to  the  Messe- 
nian  wars,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  one  in- 
dependent event  between  the  commencement  of  them 
and  the  time  of  Iphitus.  These  however  are  really 
historical,  since  we  have  in  Tyrtajus  a  nearly  co- 
temporaneous  account  of  the  first,  and  one  actually 
so  of  the  second.  The  fragments  and  accounts  re- 
maining of  his  poems  are  our  principal  guides  for 
obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  these  transactions. 
And  in  these  alone  many  circumstances  appear  in 
quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  are 
represented  in  the  romance  of  Pausanias.  In  the 
latter  the  Spartans  only  are  the  aggressors,  the 
Messenians  only  the  subjects  of  attack ;  but,  if  we 
listen  to  Tyrtaeus,  the  former  also  had  to  fight  for 
their  own  country  p.  But,  since  even  the  ancients 
possessed  few  remains  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  historical  part  of  his  poems  appears  to  have 
come  down  to  us,  whence  did  Pausanias  derive  his 
copious  narrative,  and  the  details  with  which  he 
has  adorned  it?  Was  it  from  ancient  epic  poets? 
Yet  of  these  there  is  nowhere  any  mention :  and  in 
general  a  historical  event,  if  it  could  not  be  put  into 
an  entirely  fabulous  shape,  like  the  stories  of  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  many  colonies^  lay  altoge- 

^  Pausan.  IV.  4.  nies   ike  Aithenticity  of  the 

^  Book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  2.  fragment  fireaerved  in  Lycur- 

P  Frank  Callinus,  p.  153.  de-     gas,  but  without  any  reason. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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ther  without  the  province  of  the  early  poetry.  It 
is  indeed  possible  that  in  ihe  Naupactia,  which  are 
referred  to  for  the  fabulous  history  of  Messenia^, 
some  historical  notices  may  have  occasionally  oc^ 
curred,  perhaps  too  in  the  works  of  Cinaethon  and 
Eumelus :  but  the  ancients,  who  disliked  the  labour 
of  compiling  a  history  from  scattered  fragments,  pro- 
bably gave  themselves  very  little  trouble  to  discover 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  existed  a  series  of 
traditional  legends,  whose  character  announces  their 
high  antiquity;  thus,  that  of  the  Messenians,  that 
Aristomenes  had  thrice  offered  a  hecatomphonion^  or 
sacrifice  for  a  hundred  enemies  slain  in  battle'; 
whether  or  no  of  human  victims  is  doubtful  ^ 
A  share  in  this  sacrifice  was  also  performed  by 
Theodus,  who  is  called  an  Elean,  because  he  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  the  lamidae,  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears, was  settled  in  Messenia ;  but  this  clan,  though 
scattered  about  in  different  places,  yet  always  re- 
tained their  rights  at  Olympiad  The  same  cha^ 
racter  may  also  be  perceived  in  the  legend  of 
Aristomenes  thrice  incurring  the  danger  of  death. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  when  thrown  into 
the  Ceadas,  he  was  preserved  by  a  fox,  the  sjonbol 
of  Messenia ;  on  the  second,  whilst  his  guards  were 


^  Pausan.  IV.  2.  i. 

'  Plutarch  Romul.  25.  Sym- 
pos.  Qu.  IV.  I.  I.  Sept.  Sap. 
Conviv.  16.  Polytsn.  II.  31.  2. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XI.  70. 

*  See  Folgentius  in  Stayeren 
Mythograph.  Liatin.  p.  770.  Si 
fuis  emm  cenium  hottes  wterfe- 
cisget,  Marti  de  honme  Bocrifi- 
cabat    tymd    insulam    Lenumm, 


quod  sacrificaium  est  a  duobus, 
Aristomene  Gortynensi  et  Theo- 
eh  Eleo,  sicut  Sosicrates  scri- 
Mt.  ApoUodonis  ap.  Porphyr. 
de  Abstixi.  II.  55.  p.  396. 
(comp.  Meursius,  Misc.  Lac. 
II.  14.)  says  that  the  Lacedce- 
monians  also  had  sacrificed  a 
man  to  Mars. 

*  Pans.  IV.  15.  5. 
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asleq),  he  turned  to  the  fire  and  burnt  in  two  the 
eords  that  bound  his  limbs  ^  a  story  more  certainly 
derived  from  tradition  than  the  loye-adventure  which 
supplies  its  place  in  Pausaniaa ;  the  third  time  how- 
ever tibat  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  they 
cut  open  his  breast,  and  tonnd  a  hairy  heart  {kacnov 

9.  Traditions  of  this  kind  were  probably  circu- 
lating in  different  forms  among  the  victorious  Lace- 
daemonians y,  amongst  the  refugee  Messenians  in  Italy 
and  Naupactus,  the  subject  Messenians  who  remain- 
ed in  the  country,  and  the  other  Peloponnesians, 
when  they  were  recalled  into  existence  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Messenian  state  by  Epaminon- 
das.  Even  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Boe-* 
otians,  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  hung  up  as  a 
trophy  the  shield  of  Aristomenes^,  the  device  of 
which  was  a  spread  eagle  * :  and  when  Epaminon- 
das  recalled  the  Messenian  fugitives  from  Italy,  Si- 
cily, and  even  from  Libya,  and  had  erected  them, 
with  numerous  Helots  and  people  collected  from  va- 
rious quarters,  into  a  new  state  \  Aristomenes  was 


»  Polysen.  II.  31.  3.  Hin. 
XL  70.  Valer.  Maxim.  I.  8. 
ext.,  15. 

'  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  quotes 
Herodotus,  Rhianus,  and  Plu- 
tarch. Herodotus,  however, 
does  not  mention  the  subject. 
What  Stephanus  says  is  taken 
from  Plutarch  de  Herodot. 
Maled.  2.  p.  291.  where  how- 
ever for  <l)fi<r\v  aMs  should 
probably  be  written  ff^alv  av- 
t6v. 

y  Isocrates  (Archidam.  11.) 
connects  the  Messenian  war 
with  the  assassination  of  Cres- 


phontes,  and  relates  that  the 
Spartans  were  much  encou- 
raged by  the  oracle :  the  nar- 
rative evidently  had  not  at 
this  time  received  the  form  in 
which  it  was  afterwards  repre- 
sented. Yet  he  mentions  the 
twenty  years'  siege  (on  the 
authority  of  Tyrt«us),  §.  66. 

*  See  Antip.  Sidon.  VIL 
161.  Anthol.  Palat. 

»  Pausan.  IV.  16.  4.  VI. 
32.  5.  IX.  39.  5. 

^  Lycurgus  in  Leocrat.  15. 
P*  155*  comp.  Isocrates  Archi- 
dam. 10. 
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especially  invoked  before  the  foundation  of  the  city^. 
In  this  manner  the  ancient  traditions  were  enabled 
to  gain  a  new  footing,  and  to  be  developed  in  a  con- 
nected form.  Several  writers  now  seized  upon  a 
subject  which  had  begun  to  excite  so  great  interest, 
of  whom  Rhianus  the  poet  and  Myron  the  prose- 
writer  are  known  to  us^.  M3rron  gave  an  account 
of  the  first  Messenian  war  down  to  the  death  of 
Aristodemus ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  ut- 
terly regardless  whether  or  no  he  related  falsehood 
and  incredibilities ;  thus,  in  the  teeth  of  all  tradi- 
tion, he  introduced  Aristomenes,  the  hero  of  the  se- 
cond war,  into  the  first ;  and  he  wrote  with  an  evi- 
dent bias  against  Sparta^.  Rhianus,  however,  a  na- 
tive of  Benna  in  Crete,  celebrated  the  actions  of 
Aristomenes,  in  the  second  war,  from  the  battle 
near  the  Great  Trench  (McyaAiy  Ta0/?o^),  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  as  Homer  had  done  those  of  Achil- 
les ;  and  although  Pausanias  has  disproved  some  of 
his  statements  of  particular  facts  from  Tyrtaeus^ 
yet  he  has  frequently  followed  him,  and  especially 
in  the  poetical  embellishments  of  his  narrative^.  He 
never  mentions  any  historians,  such  as  Ephorus, 
Theopompus,  Antiochus,  or  Callisthenes'*.  Rhianus, 
however,  though  he  might  not  have  exclusively 
adopted  the  Messenian  account',  yet,  as  far  as  we 


<^  Pausan.  IV.  27.  4. 

^  Also  ifischylus  of  Alexan- 
dria wrote  Messeniaca,  Athen. 
XIII.  p.  599  E. 

«  See  Athen.  XIV.  p.  857 
D.  Diodorus  probably  follows 
him,  since  he  represents  Cleon- 
nis  in  the  first  war  and  Aris- 
tomenes as  fighting  together, 
Fragm.  X.  p.  637,  Wessel.  In 


l^,(i(>.  he  means  him  among 
the  tvioi,  Boivin  and  Wessel- 
ing  endeavour  in  vain  to  re- 
concile the  contradictions. 

'IV.  15.  I. 

B  Concerning  Rhianus  see 
Jacobs  in  the  Index  Auctorum 
to  the  Anthology. 

^  See  Strabo  VIII.  p.  362. 

'  E.  g,  it  was  a 
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can  judge  from  Pausanias,  gave  the  reins  to  his 
fancy,  and  mixed  up  many  circumstances  and  usages 
of  later  times  with  the  ancient  tradition^.  It  is  not 
therefore  our  intention  either  to  divert  the  reader 


account  which  Mjrron  followed 
(Pausan.  IV.  6.  2.)>  that  Aris- 
tomenes  killed  the  king  Theo- 
pompus  (contrary  to  T^tcens, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Plutarch 
Agid.  21.). 

^  I  will  now  point  out  some 
instances  of  modem  fiction  in 
the    narrative    of    Pausanias. 
The  account  of  Polychares  and 
Eusphnes  supposes  a  greater 
power  in  the  Areopagus  than 
it  ever  possessed :  nor  did  the 
quarrel  come  at  all  within  the 
province   of  the  Argive  Am- 
phictyons.    Besides  Pausanias, 
see  Diodorus  Excerpt,  p.  547, 
who  generally  follows  the  same 
authorities.     The  Cretan  bow- 
men  must  have   been   intro- 
duced   by  Rhianus   from  his 
own  country ;  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  no  mercenaries  at 
so  early  a  period.     How  could 
the    Corinthians    have     gone 
to    Laconia    without    passing 
through  an  enemy*s  country, 
and  who  would  h&ve  allowed 
them    a    free    passage?    The 
flight  of  the  initiated  to  Eleu- 
sis   is   contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility;   and    this    the    more, 
as  in    the    second   war  they 
were  quiet  spectators,  Pausan. 
IV.  16.   I.     Yet  we  are  told 
the  sacred  torchbearers  (df  dov- 
Xm)  fought  at  Athens  in  mili- 
tary array.     The  disposition  of 
the  light-armed  troops  in  se- 
parate bodies   (IV.    7.   2.)   is 
contrary   to    the    account    of 


T3rrtsus  and  to  ancient  usage, 
compare  IV.  8.  4.  0/  Mco-cr^- 
vioi  Sp6fjL^  (s  Toxfs  AaKcdaifioviovs 
€xp&vTo  (IV.  18.  I.)  is  con- 
trary to  Herodotus  (VI.  112). 
Many  events  are  attributed  to 
very  improbable  causes,  e,  g, 
that  they  left  the  fortified  ci- 
ties (IV.  9.  I.)  from  want  of 
money.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  given  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Messenia.  That  the 
Argives  came  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity, and  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  state,  appears 
from  Herodot.  VI.  92.  The 
oracle  in  IV.  9.  2.  in  iambic 
verses  is  of  a  late  date,  but 
nevertheless  more  ancient  than 
the  corresponding  one  in  hex- 
ameters preserved  by  Eusebius 
Praep.  Ev.  V.  27.  p.  130.  ed. 
Steph.  The  verse  in  Pausan. 
IV.  12.  I.  aXX'  aaroTQ  fuv  ^« 
yaiav  Meaaiivida  Xo^r,  refers  to 
the  fraud  of  Cresphontes  at 
the  original  division.  In  the 
oracle  in  Pausan.  IV.  12.  3. 
and  Eusebius  ubi  sup.  should 
be  written,  ^  yhp  "Aptfs  Ktimdp 
tvilpta  Ttl^,  Kal  rcixccoy  ore* 
<l)av»iJLa    irucpow    oudfTopas    t(€i. 

Whence  these  oracles  were 
derived  does  not  appear :  nor 
is  it  easy  to  decide  concerning 
the  date  of  such  short  pieces. 
(The  above  oracle  is  different- 
ly, and  perhaps  more  correctly^ 
emended  by  Lobeck  ad  Phry- 
nich.  Par.  p.  621). 
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with  a  oantinued  narration  of  these  fictions,  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  or  fatigae  him  by  a  detailed  criti- 
cism of  them,  but  merely  to  lay  before  him  the  chief 
circumstances,  as  they  are  known  with  historical 
certainty. 

10.  The  first  war  is  distinctly  stated  by  Tyrtasns 
to  have  lasted  nineteen  years,  and  in  the  twentieth 
the  enemy  left  their  country,  and  fled  from  the 
mountain  Ithome^  The  same  authority  also  gives 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second 
wars,  viz.  that  the  grandfathetv  were  engaged  in 
the  first,  the  grandchildren  in  the  second"*.  The 
date  of  the  first  war  is  fixed  by  Polychares,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  author  of  it",  having  been 
conqueror  in  the  race  at  the  4th  Olympiad^  (764 
B.  C.) ;  and  it  agrees  well  with  this  date  that  Eu- 
melus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Archias  the 
founder  of  Syracuse  (in  the  5th  Olympiad),  c<»n- 
posed  a  poem  ioT  free  Messenia.  Pausanias  places 
the  commencement  (we  know  not  on  what  grounds) 
at  Olymp.  9.  2.  (743  B.  C.)  the  termination  nineteen 
years  later,  Ol3anp.  14. 1,  (724  B.  C.)  The  interval 
between  the  two  wars  he  states  (though  on  what 
authority  we  know  not,  and  contrary  to  Tyrtaeus) 
to  have  been  thirty-nine  years  "i;  so  that  the  se- 
cond would  have  lasted  from  Olymp.  23.  4.  to 
Olymp.  28.  1.  (or  from  685  to  668  B.  C.^     We 

*  See  the  Fragments  as  er-  '  The  same  date  is  in  the 
ranged  by  Frank  CalUnua,  p.  Ptarian   Marble  Ep.  34.     But 
168.  {^iusanias   IV.   15.    i.    proves 
°*  Ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  362.  only  from  T^rt^au  that  Rhianus 
°  By  Pausanias  and  Diodo-  was  incorrect  in  calling  Loo- 
ms de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  540.  tychides  a  ccmtemporary  of  Che 
**  Paosan.  IV.  4.  4.  seamd  war ;  consequently  the 
*i  Justin.  III.  5.  says  eighty  numbers   cannot   have    mneh 
years.  authority.  Pausanias  had  how* 
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diall  however  find  hereafter  that  the  date  of  this 
war  was  probably  later  by  several  years.  We  also 
know  from  Tyrtaeus  the  name  of  the  Spartan  king 
who  completed  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  viz« 
Theopompus".  Now  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
this  war,  it  may  be  first  traced  in  the  increase  of 
power,  which  Sparta,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads,  owed  to  the  exertions  of  its  king  Tale- 
elus,  this  prince  having  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Amyelae,  and  in  reducing  se- 
veral other  Adisean  towns  to  a  state  of  dependance 
on  Sparta^  Indeed  if  we  con^ectly  understand  an 
insulated  notice",  Taleclus  rassed  the  town  of  Nedon, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia  and  Laconia',  and 
transplanted  its  inhabitants  to  the  towns  of  Poeessa, 
Echeiffi,  and  Tragis.  Hence  arose  border  wars  be- 
tween the  Dorians  at  Sparta  and  ihose  at  Stenycla^ 
ms.  The  temple  of  Diana  Limnatis^  the  possession 
of  which  was  disputed  between  the  two  nations 
(though  its  festival  was  common  to  both),  afforded, 


ever  various  means  of  Judg- 
ing :  e.  g.  after  the  expulsion 
and  subjugation  of  the  inha- 
bitants no  Messenian  occurred 
in  the  'OXvfin-iopurcu,  Pausan. 
VI.  a.  5.  Different  writers 
however  vary  remarkably.  Di- 
narchus  (in  Demosth.  p.  99. 
29.)  places  the  subjection  of 
the  Messenians  400  years  be- 
fore their  restoration  (370 
B.  C.)  Lycurgus  (in  Leocrat. 
p.  155.)  500,  Isocrates  (Archi-' 
dam.  9.)  only  300  (and  yet  he 
gives  so  early  a  date  to  the 
subjection),  Hutaifch  (Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  ia6.)  230  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Leonidas, 
i.  e.  711  B.  C.  or  Olymp.  17. 


2 ;  the  date  of  Eusebius  is 
Olymp.  12.  I.  or  732  B.  C. 
The  beginning  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  is  placed  bv 
Eusebius  at  Olymp.  35.3.  (638 
B.  C),  and  Tyrtsus  at  Olymp. 
36.  3.  (636.  B.  C). 

•  Pausan.  IV.  6.  2.  (comp. 
FVank  Calttmts,  pp.  172,  196. 
who  proposes  Uo\v^»p^  with- 
out any  reason) ;  see  Polysen. 
L15. 

^  See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  12,13. 

«  Strabo  VIII.  p.  360. 

^  In  the  time  oi  Augustus  it 
was  in  Messenia.  The  name 
Nedon  was  only  preserved  in 

that  of  *A&fiva  NcdotNT^. 

y  IV.  4.  2. 
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as  may  be  discovered  from  the  romance  of  Pausa^ 
nias^,  the  immediate  ground  for  the  war.  For  even 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Lacedaemonians  sup* 
ported  their  daim  to  this  temple  by  ancient  annals 
and  oracles'^;  while  the  Messenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  forward  the  document  already  quot- 
ed, according  to  which  this  temple,  together  with 
the  whole  territory  of  Dentheleatis,  in  which  it  was 
situated,  belonged  to  them.  Dissensions  in  Messe-:* 
nia  must  have  hastened  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  since  it  is  certain  that  Hyamia,  one  of  the  five 
provinces  of  Messenia,  was  given  by  the  Spartans 
to  the  Androdidae,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
Mpyiidse^.  The  history  of  the  first  war  contains 
traces  of  a  lofty  and  sublime  poetical  tradition :  e.  g. 
that  Aristodemus,  though  ready  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  by  the  blood  of  his  own  daugh- 
ter^, yet  was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose;  that  the 
damsel  was  put  to  death  in  vain;  and  upon  this, 
recognising  the  will  of  the  gods  that  Messenia 
should  fall,  and  being  terrified  by  portentous  omens, 
he  slaughtered  himself  upon  the  tomb  of  his  mur- 
dered child  ^.  The  war  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  Ithome,  which  strong- 
hold, situated  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  com- 
manded both  the  plain  of  Stenyclarus  and  that  of 
the  Pamisus.     The  reduction  of  this  fortress  neces- 


*  Strabo  V.  p.  257.'  has 
nearly  the  same  account  as 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Pausanias;  and  so  also  Hera- 
clides  Ponticus,  and  Justin  III. 4. 

^  Annalium  memoria  vatum' 
que  carmimhuSi   Tacit.  Annal. 

IV.  43. 

*»  Pausan.  IV.   14.  2.     See 


above,  ch.  5.  §.  13. 

^  Probably  tradition  had  pre- 
served some  report  of  a  sacri- 
fice to  Diana  Orthia  (Iphige- 
nia),  concerning  which  see 
book  II.  ch.  9. 

^  Plutarch  also  mentions  the 
same  expedition,  de  Superstit. 
7.  p.  71,  Hutten. 
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sarily  entailed  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country, 
and  many  of  the  Messenians  began  to  emigrate. 
With  this  event  the  Doric  colony  of  Rhegium  is 
connected.  Heraclides  of  Pontus®  merely  relates, 
that  some  Messenians  (who  happened  to  be  at  this 
time  at  Madstus  in  Triphylia,  in  consequence  of  the 
violation  of  some  Spartan  virgins)  united  themselves 
to  the  Chalddian  founders  of  this  town  (who  had 
been  sent  out  from  Delphi).  He  probably  means 
those  Messenians  who  wished  to  make  a  reparation 
for  the  violation  of  the  Spartan  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  Linmatis,  and  were  in  consequence 
expelled  by  their  own  countrymen  ^  But,  according 
to  Pausanias?,  even  this  body  of  Messenians  re- 
ceived the  district  of  Hyamia ;  and  the  Messenians 
did  not  migrate  to  Rhegium  until  after  the  taking 
of  Ithome  under  Alcidamidas,  and  again  after  the 
second  Messenian  war  under  Gorgus  and  Manticlus, 
son  of  Theoclus,  one  of  the  lamidaeh.  Anaxilas  the 
tyrant  (who  lived  after  Oljnnp.  70.)  afterwards  de- 
rived his  family  from  the  Messenians ',  who  consti- 
tuted in  general  the  first  nobility  of  the  town  of 
Rhegium^. 

The  establishment  of  Tarentum  is,  as  is  well 
known,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian war ;  but  it  is  wrapped  up  in  such  unintelli- 
gible fables  (chiefly  owing  perhaps  to  an  ignorance 

«  Fragm.  25.  ^  Strabo  ubi  sup.    The  Rhe- 

f  Pausan.  IV.  4.  Strabo  VI.  gini  considered  the  Messeni- 

p.  257.  ans  of  Naupactus  as  kinsmen, 

K  IV.  14.  2.  23.  3.  Pausan.  IV.  26.  We  may  pass 

**  Hence  Hercules  Manticlus  over  the  often  corrected  error 

was  worshipped   at   Messana,  of  Pausanias  concerning  Anaxi- 

Pausan.  IV.  23.  5.  IV.  26.  3.  las  (last  by  Jacobs  AmaUhea  I. 

'   See  particularly  Thucyd.  p.  199.  where  Bentley  is  for- 

VI.  5.  gotten). 
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of  Lacedaemonian  institutions),  that  all  we  can  learn 
from  them  is,  that  Tarentum  was  at  that  time 
founded  from  Sparta^ 

11.  In  a  fragment  of  Tyrtaeus  we  find  some  very 
distinct  traces  of  the  condition  of  the  subject  Messe* 
nians  after  the  first  war,  which  will  lie  separately 
considered  hereafter.  The  second  war  clearly  broke 
out  in  the  north-eastem  part  of  the  country,  on  the 
frontier  towards  Arcadia  (^pytis),  where  the  an- 
cient towns  of  Andania  and  (Echalia  were  situated. 
In  all  probability  this  tract  of  country  had  nevar 
been  subjugated  by  the  Spartans.  Aristomenes,  the 
hero  of  this  war,  was  bom  at  Andania"*,  from 
which  town  he  harassed  the  Spartans  by  repeated 
inroads  and  attacks.  In  his  first  march  he  advanced 
as  far  as  the  plain  of  Stenydarus;  but  after  the 
victory  at  the  Boar's  Grave  he  returned  to  Andania. 
But  this  attempt  of  the  Messenians  to  recover  their 
independence  became  of  serious  importance  by  the 
share  which  the  greater  part  of  the  states  in  the 
Peloponnese  took  in  it     For  Strabo",  quoting  Tyr- 

*  Yet  it  should  be  observed  Talos^— ycKfcr^cu.  rffv  8*  dtvrtpop, 

that    Dionysius    Perieg.   376.  Koff  fjv  iK6fjt€Poi  trvfifxdxovs  *HXc^ 

mentions  Amyclseans  as  colo-  ws   koI  *Apy€iov£   [koL  *Apieabag 

nists  in  Tarentum,   which   is  addendum]  jcal  Hurdras  antartf' 

probably  not  a  mere  poetical  a-op,  *ApKai»v  /Up  ^Apumtcpanpf 

embellishment.  t6v  *OpxoiJL€vov  Paa-iK^a  vofitx^ 

«"  *Aydav/a. — €k  ravrrfs  'Api-  fuvo»v  trrparriy^v,  Uurar&v  ^ 
arofUvfit  iytvero,  Steph.  Byz.  tlarrdktopra  t^p  *0/«^ciX(ttyo(.  It 
The  words  ovra  ykp  koL  ^  Mc<r-  is  stated  by  Strabo,  p.  355  C. 
ajfyri  *Avfiavia  cxaXciro,  ijp  oUitrai  that  at  the  ^^onf  Kardkvau  rwf 
^wiri  Ttvas  tmv  furii  Kp€inl>6prou  Mta-tnfpUHf  the  EHeans  assisted 
Ka\  ovT»  Kokifrai,  &c.  contain  the  Spartans.  They  must  there- 
two  errors;  comp.  Pbusan.  IV.  fore  have  espoused  the  cause 
26.  5.  of  the  latter  out  of  hatred  to- 

"  The  whole  of  the  follow-  wards  Pisa.     That  Sparta  re- 

ing  passage  is  evidently  taken  jected  tlie  claims  of  Pantaleon 

from  Tyrtaus.  VIII.   p.  362.  to  the  aymmSwla  after  the  34th 

rriv  flip  irpJ»Trfv  KoraKT.  ifiifal  Tvp-  Olympiad,  is   also  implied  in 
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tens,  states,  that  the  Eleans,  Ai^ves^  Arcadians, 
and  Pisatans"  assisted  the  Messenians  in  this  strug* 
gle.  The  Pisatans  were  led  by  Pantaleon  the  son 
of  Omphalion,  who  celebrated  the  S4th  Olympiad 
in  the  place  of  the  Eleans  ^ ;  which  fact  enables  ns 
accurately  to  fix  the  time  (644  B.  C.)  At  the  head 
of  the  Arcadians  was  Aristocrates,  whom  Pansanias 
calls  a  Trapezuntian,  the  son  of  Hicetas,  and  men- 
tions his  treachery  at  the  battle  near  the  Ditch  (Ta* 
^po<),  on  the  subsequent  discovery  of  which  the  Ar- 
cadians deprived  his  family  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Arcadia  4.  The  same  accoimt  is  also  given  by  Cal^ 
listlienesS  and  both  writers  quote  the  inscription  on 
a  pillar  erected  near  the  mountain-altar  of  Jupiter 
Lycseus  in  memory  of  the  traitor's  detection.  Now 
we  know  from  good  authority*  that  Aristocrates 
was  ill  fact  king  only  of  Orchomenus  in  ArcadiaS 
of  which  his  family  was  so  far  from  losing  the  so- 
vereignty, that  his  son  Aristodamus  ruled  over  it, 
and  also  over  a  great  part  of  Arcadia.  The  date  of 
Aristocrates"  appears  to  have  been  about  680-^-640 
B.C.« 


<< 
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the  article  of  Phavorinus  in  v. 
Avytlas,  p.  134.  Tiz.  that  "the 
Lacedsemonians  deprived  the 
Pisatans  of  this  priyilege  for 
siding   with   Messenia,   and 
gave  it  to  the  Eleans,  who 
took  their  part." 
**  According    to    Pausanias 
also  the  Sicyottians, 
p  Pausan.  VI.  22.  2. 
^  Plutarch  de  sera  Num.  Vind. 
2.  p.  216.  agrees  with  Pausa- 
nias, and  states  that  the  war 
lasted  for  more  than   twenty 
years. 

•    '^  Ap.  Polyb.  IV.  33.  2.  The 
words  of  the  inscription  are  as 


follows : 

•v^i  Si  Miminf  ain  ^tt  vif  4rg«S»r*i» 

'  See  JSginetiea,  p.  65. 

^  Which  city  was  still  go- 
remed  by  kings  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Plutarch  Paral- 
lel. 32.  p.  430, 

"  See  the  genealogy  of  the 
Orchomenian,  Epidaurian,  and 
Corinthian  princes  below,  ch. 
8.  §.  3.  note. 

»  The  battle  hrl  rj  McyoXg 
Td^p^,  ircpl  Td^pov  (Polyb.  IV. 
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The  Lacedaemonians  were  therefore  in  this  war 
really  pressed  by  an  enemy  of  superior  force,  a  fact 
alluded  to  by  Tyrtaeus.  Meanwhile  Sparta  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Corinthians  3^,  perhaps  by  the  Leprea- 
tans%  and  even  by  some  ships  of  the  Samians*; 
but  chiefly  by  Tyrtadus  of  Aphidnae,  whom  an  ab- 
surd and  distorted  fable  has  turned  into  a  lame 
Athenian  schoolmaster.  The  fact  of  Sparta  seeking 
a  warlike  minstrel  in  Aphidnae,  may  be  accounted 
for  from  its  ancient  connexions  with  this  borough 
in  Attica,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dioscuri.  Whether  or  not  Aphidnae  at  that 
time  belonged  to  Attica,  and  was  subject  to  Athens, 
is  a  question  we  shall  leave  undecided ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  inferring  with 
Strabo,  from  the  passage  of  Tyrtaeus  itself,  that  the 
whole  tradition  was  false,  and  that  Tyrtaeus  was  a 
Lacedaemonian  by  birth  \  though  he  doubtless  be- 


33.  Pausan.  IV.  6.  i.  17.  2.) 
in  which  Aristocrates  is  sup- 
posed to  have  betrayed  the 
M essenians,  was  also  mention- 
ed by  Tyrtaeus;  but  the  ac- 
count which  he  gave  of  it 
quite  differs  Arom  that  in  Pau- 
sanias,  viz.  that  the  Spartans 
were  intentionally  posted  in 
front  of  a  trench  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  run 
away.  Eustratius  ad  Aristot. 
£th.  Nic.  III.  8.  5.  fol.  46.  Koi 
oi  frp6  T&v  r&f^pnv  icai  r&v  roiov- 
T»v  iraparaTTO¥T€€,  rovro  ircpl  Aa- 
KtHcufioviav  Xryoi  Sp'  TOtaxmiP 
yap  ripa  itaxfv,  Sr€  irp6s  Mecn;- 
yiovf  iliaxf^oyrOy  §noKtfiovp,  fjt 
Kot  TvpTulot  /unfftovfvu, 

y  According  to  Pausanias. 

'  Pausan.  IV.  15.  4.  What 
he  says  in  IV.  24.  i.  does  not 


however  agree  well  with  this. 

*  Herod.  III.  47.  That  the 
Lacedeemonians,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  war,  de- 
dicated a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
twelve  feet  in  height,  at  O- 
lympia,  with  the  inscription  in 
Pausan.  V.  24.  i.  is  merely  a 
conjecture  of  the  €(ijyrfrai, 

^  The  passage  of  Strabo 
VIII.  p.  362.  should  be  ar- 
ranged thus.  "  Tyrtffius  says 
"  that  the  second  conquest  of 
"  Messenia  took  place,  tfviKa 
**  (ffrfiriv  airrhf  frrparr/yfja'cu  r6p 
"  ir^ktfjMP  roig  AoK^doifioplois,  Koi 
**  yiip  €ipai  (f)vfa'ip  €ict1$€P  Ip  ti} 
"  iXtytiif,  fjp  rn-iypd^ovo-iy  E^* 
**  fiiop'  A^rAff  yap  Kpopwp 
"  vrjaov  axfHKAfitBa,  ^Qare  $  ravra 
"  'AKYPOTEON  rh  eXcycZa  (for 
"  rfKvptirm  rii  cX.   some  MSS. 
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came  so  by  adoption.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  very  little  information  concerning  the  war  car- 
ried on  by  Sparta  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  ^ ;  but  the  Messenians  at  a  later  period  with- 
drew from  Andania  towards  Eira,  which  is  a  moun- 
tain-fortress on  the  Neda,  the  border-«tream  towards 
Arcadia,  near  the  sea-coast.  When  obliged  to  retire 
from  this  strong  hold,  they  were  received  first  by 
the  Arcadians,  their  ancient  and  faithful  allies  (who, 
according  to  the  tradition,  gave  them  their  daugh- 
ters in  marriage^) ;  afterwards  the  exiles  sought  an 
asylum  with  their  kinsmen  at  Rhegiimi.  Aristo- 
menes  himself  (if  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans)  is  said  to  have  died  at  Rhodes,  in  the 
house  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Eratidae^. 

12.  Besides  the  possession  of  Messenia,  nothing 


"  have  HKYPOTAIONTA),  1j  *!- 
**  Xox&p<f  caruTTffrlov  xai   KoXXi- 

**  d^UtaBai"  Comp.  page  54. 
n.  "*.  But  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  Tyrtaus,  who  lived 
among  the  Dorians,  speaking 
of  the  whole  nation  in  the  first 
person  plural,  without  men- 
tioning his  own  different  ori- 
gin. In  the  same  manner  Tyr- 
tffius  says  of  the  Spartan  na- 
tion as  of  a  whole,  Mc<ro^yt;y 
tikofjLty  tvpvxopop,  Pausan.  IV. 
6.  2.  Compare  the  verses  of 
Mimnermus  in  Strab.  XIV.  p. 
634.  The  Laconian  town  of 
Aphidn»«  from  which  the  Leu- 
cippide  are  supposed  to  have 
come,  has  probably  arisen  from 
some  misunderstanding  (Steph. 
Byz.  in  v.) .  Archimbrotus  also, 
the  father  of  Tyrtseus  (Suidas 


in  v.)»  looks  like  an  etymolo- 
gical invention ;  *ApxifJ^poTO£, 
'•  the  ruler  of  men." 

^  Concerning  a  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  by  the  Aigives,  see 
below,  §.13. 

^  Callisthenes  ap.  Polyb.  IV. 
33.  2.  Aristomenes,  according 
to  Pausan.  IV.  24,  married  his 
sister  and  daughters  to  persons 
at  Phigalea,  Lepreum,  and  He- 
rsea.  This  is  alluded  to  in  a 
verse  from  the  fifth  book  of 
Rhianus  in  Steph.  Byz.  in  v. 

^tydktui,  ri^y  fuv  oy^yrr*  ^kmtip 
art  Kpayarlv  ^lyaktuiy,  viz.  Tha- 
ryx. 

"^  This  circumstance  was  nar- 
rated by  Rhianus  in  the  sixth 
(probably  the  last)  book,  in 
which  Atabyrum,  a  town  in 
Rhodes,  was  mentioned,  Steph. 
Byz.  in  v.  ^Arafivpov. 
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was  of  such  importance  to  the  Spartans  as  the  in- 
fluence whidi  they  gained  over  the  towns  of  Arca^ 
dia.  But  in  what  manner  these  came  into  their 
hands  is  very  little  known  ^.  During  the  Messenian 
war  Arcadia  was  always  opposed  to  Sparta.  Hence> 
in  the  year  659  B.  C,  the  Spartans  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  took  the  town  of  Phigalea,  in  a  comer 
of  Messenia  and  Triphylia;  but  were  soon  driren 
out  again  by  the  neighbouring  OresthasiaaBfl^.  But 
the  place  chiefly  dreaded  by  Sparta,  as  being  cme  of 
the  most  powerful  cantons  in  Arcadia,  and  ccnn- 
manding  the  principal  entrance  to  Laconia,  was  Te- 
gea.  Charilaus^  one  of  the  early  kings  c^  Sparta,  is 
said  to  have  been  compelled,  by  the  valour  of  the 
Tegeate  women,  to  submit  to  a  disgraceful  treaty^. 
At  a  later  period  also,  in  the  reigns  of  Eurycrates 
and  Leon  the  Eurysthenid ',  Sparta  suffered  injury 
from  the  same  stated  until  it  at  last  obtained  the 
superiority  under  the  next  king,  Anaxandridas.  It 
was  not  however  merely  the  ingenuity  of  a  moun- 
tain-tribe, in  protecting  and  fortifjnng  its  defiles. 


f  Aristotle  Polit.  II.  6,  8. 
speaks  of  wars  with  Argos,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Messenia  before  the 
time  of  Lycurgus ;  but  proba- 
bly he  is  incorrect.  Accord- 
ing to  Polyeen.  VIII.  34.  the 
Tegeatans  took  king  Theopom- 
pus  prisoner  (provided  the  king 
is  meant) :  and  the  same  au- 
thority states  II.  13.  that  Man- 
tinea  was  taken  by  Eurypon. 

«  Pausan.  VIII.  39.  2. 

*'  Pausan.  VIII.  48.  3.  con- 
cerning "Afnif  ytfvauto&oiaf,  com- 
pare III.  7.  3. 

*  Herod.  I.  67.  Pausan.  III. 
3.5.  comp.  Dio  Chrys.  Orat. 


XVII.  p.  251  C.  the  speech 
of  the  Tegeatans  in  Herodotus 
IX.  26.  Polyaenus  I.  11. 

^  At  this  time  probably  the 
oracle  was  delivered,  which 
held  out  such  deceitful  pro- 
mises to  the  Spartans,  AJurm 
roc  Tryiffv  ttwra-Uporov  opxr/fa" 
(r$€u,  Kal  KtiKhv  vibtav  axoiv^ 
biofuTpfivaifrBai,  Herod.  I.  66, 
The  ambiguity  lies  in  the  word 
^PX^o^^^^f  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  6pxot»  Also  fUofU' 
Tpffctur&ai  signifies  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Helot,  or  a  Clarotes, 
who  receives  a  measured  out 
piece  of  land  to  cultivate. 
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that  made  victory  so  di£Seult  to  the  Spartans ;  but, 
although  the  pass  which  separates  T^ea  from  La* 
oonia,  and  even  at  the  present  time  retains  the  ves* 
tiges  of  defensive  walls,  was  of  great  service  in  re* 
pelling  invasions  from  Laconia^,  yet  Tegea  was  also 
formidable  in  the  open  field  from  her  heavy-armed 
troops,  which  in  later  tunes  always  maintained  the 
second  place  in  the  allied  army  of  the  Pelo]K)nnese™. 
13.  Aigos  never  obtained  so  great  authority  in 
Argolis  as  Sparta  did  in  Laconia,  since,  in  the  for* 
mer  country,  the  Dorians  divided  themselves  into 
several  ancient  and  considerable  towns  ° ;  and  to  de* 
prive  Dorians  of  their  independence  seems  to  have 
been  more  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  race, 
than  to  expel  diem,  as  the  Spartans  did  the  Messe- 
nians.  Argos  was  thus  forced  to  content  itself  with 
forming,  and  being  at  the  head  of  a  league,  which 
was  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  country  for  common 
defence,  and  to  regulate  all  internal  affairs.  An 
union  of  this  kind  really  existed,  although  it  never 
entirely  attained  its  end.  It  was  probably  connected 
with  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  which,  as  we 
remarked  above,  was  considered  as  common  to  the 
Epidaurians  and  Dryopians.  An  Argive  Amphic* 
tyonic  council  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
Messenian  war^  and  is  evidently  not  a  fiction,  al^ 
though  erroneously  there  introduced.  That  it  still 
continued  to  exist  in  the  66th  Olympiad  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon 
and  iEgina  furnished  Cleomenes  with  ships  to  be 

1  See  the  stratagem  of  king  ^  Ftousaa.   IV.   5.  i.     The 

"AXtnis  fAXfos  Casaubon)  in  Po-  Amphictyons  decided  concem- 

lysen.  I.  8.  ing  Thyrea,  Plutarch  Parallel. 

""  See  below»  ch.  9.  §,  i.  Higt.  Gr.  et  Ronou  3. 

"Above,  ch.  5.  §.  i,  4,  5. 
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employed  against  Argos,  each  town  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  500  talents  p.  These  penalties  could 
not  have  been  imposed  by  Argos  as  a  single  town, 
but  in  the  name  of  a  confederacy,  which  was  weak-^ 
ened  and  injured  by  this  act.  We  find  that  the 
Eleans  could  impose  similar  penalties  in  the  name 
of  the  Oljrmpian  Jupiter  4.  But  the  very  case  here 
adduced  shews  how  refractory  was  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  this  alliance  with  regard  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  chief  confederate. 

14.  To  this  internal  discord  were  added  the  con- 
tinual disputes  with  Lacedaemon.  Herodotus  states, 
that  in  ancient  times  (i.  e.  about  the  50th  Olympiad, 
or  580  B.  C.)  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnese,  as  far  as  Malea  (comprising  the  towns  of 
Prasiae,  Cyphanta,  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  Epide- 
lium),  together  with  Cjrthera,  and  the  other  islands, 
belonged  to  the  Argives'.  According  to  the  account 
of  Pausanias  the  territory  of  Cynuria,  a  valley  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Laconia  and  Argos,  inhabited  by  a  native  Pelopon- 
nesian  race,  had  been  from  early  times  a  perpetual 
subject  of  contention  between  the  two  states.  The 
Lactdaemonians  had  subdued  this  district  in  the 
reigns  of  Echestratus  and  Eurypon'.  During  the 
reigns  of  Labotas  and  Prytanis  the  Spartans  com- 

I*  Herod.  VI.  92  sqq.  rrjs  A/i^Min-vovciaf  177  irarpidi  xat 

^  Concerning  these  Amphic-  ayi»vo$tTtpf  r/pawv,  supposes  that 

tyons,  see  S^  Croix  Goveme-  these  Amphictyons  are  meant. 

mens  fid^ratifs  anciens,  p.  1 00.  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  n.  1 1 2 1 . 

who  however  treats  the  sub-  cf.  n.  1124.   Maffei  in  Mura* 

ject  with   his   usual   careless-  tori,  561. 

ness,    and    for    instance,    in  'I  should  not  now  venture 

Fourmont's  inscription,  found  to  make  such  positive  asser- 

at  Platanistus  near  Argos,  km  tions   as    those   made  in   my 

aym¥o^Trf<rairra     npttrop    UvBu^p  jEgmetica,  p.  54. 

/icra  TO  avacwTM  avrow  to  ductuov  "  III.  2.  2.   III.  7.  I. 
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plained  of  an  attempt  of  the  Argives  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  their  Perioed  in  Cjniuria :  as  however 
we  know  not  by  what  authority  this  statement  is 
supported,  we  shall  allow  it  to  rest  on  its  own 
merits.  In  the  reign  of  €harilaus  the  Lacedemo- 
nians wasted  the  territory  of  Argos^  His  son  Ni- 
candor  made  an  alliance  with  the  Dryopians  of 
Asine  against  Argos.  Accordingly  this  people  were 
expelled  by  Eratus,  the  Argive  king,  from  their 
town";  and  fled  to  their  allies  in  Laconia;  from 
whom  they  obtained,  after  the  end  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  a  maritime  district,  where  they  built  a 
new  Asine,  and  for  a  long  tune  preserved  their  na- 
tional manners',  as  well  as  their  connexion  with  the 
ancient  religious  worship  of  their  kinsmen,  the  in- 
habitants of  Hermione7. 

15.  A  clearer  point  in  the  Argive  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  history  is  the  reign  of  Pheidon.  The  ac- 
counts respecting  this  prince  having  been  collected 
and  examined  in  another  work,  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary  to  repeat  the  result ''.  Pheidon  the  Argive,  the 
son  of  Aristodamidas,  was  descended  from  the  royal 
family  of  Temenus,  the  power  of  which  had  indeed 
since  the  time  of  Medon,  the  son  of  Ceisus,  b'^'^n 
much  diminished,  but  yet  remained  in  existence  for 
a  long  time.  Pheidon  broke  through  the  restric- 
tions that  limited  his  power,  and  hence,  contrary 


*Paus.  III.  2,  2.  III.  7,  I. 

**  III.  7.  3.  and  hence  per- 
haps (Enomaiifl  ap.  Euseb. 
Prtep.  Ev.  p.  133.  Steph. 

^  II.  26.  S.  III.  7,  5.  IV. 
8,  I.  IV.  14,  2.  IV.  43.  6. 

^  Thus,  accofrding  to  Hero- 
dotus, Hermione  and  Asine  17 
irp6g     KapdofivKff    rj    taufmvu^, 

VOL.  I. 


which  then  probably  was  the 
nearest  place  of  importance, 
belonged  to  the  Dryopians; 
comp.  Theopompus  ap.  Strab. 

p.  373-  .    ^ 

y  See  the  monument  m  Do- 

nius  CI.  IV.  p.  137.  Castelli,  p. 

89,&c.BoeckhIn8cript.n.i  f  93. 

*  i£ginetica»  pp.  5^ — ^3- 

N 
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however  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  term,  was  called 
a  tyrant  His  views  were  at  first  directed  towards 
making  the  independent  towns  of  Argolis  dependent 
upon  Argos.  He  undertook  a  war  against  Corinth, 
which  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing.  In  all 
probability  Epidaurus,  and  certainly  iE^na,  be- 
longed to  him;  none  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  able  to  withstand  the  bold  and 
determined  conqueror '^.  The  finishing  stroke  of  his 
achievements  was  manifestly  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games,  over  which  he,  as  descendant  of 
Hercules  (the  first  conqueror  at  Olympia),  after 
having  abolished  the  JStolian-Elean  Hellanodicae, 
presided,  in  conjimction  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa,  the  ancient  town  of  Pelops,  which  at  this 
time,  and  many  centuries  after  this  time,  had  not 
relinquished  its  claims  to  the  management  of  the 
festival.  This  circumstance  also  enables  us  to  fix 
with  certainty  the  period  of  his  reign,  since,  in  the 
Elean  registers,  the  8th  Olympiad  was  marked  as 


■  With  regard  to  the  do- 
minion of  his  brother  in  Ma- 
cedonia, the  relation  of  Uiis 
narrative  to  that  in  Herodotus 
VIII.  137.  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  follows.  Both  describe 
the  same  event ;  but  the  latter 
is  the  rude  native  tradition 
of  Macedon,  formed  among  a 
people  which  had  few  histori- 
cal memorials;  the  former  is 
derived  firom  an  Argive  tradi- 
tion, and,  though  as  weU  as 
the  other  not  purely  histo- 
rical, is  yet  connected  toge- 
ther in  a  more  probable  man- 
ner. Kfdpapot  is  perhaps  only 
another  form  of  Koipapot;  see 


Hesychius  in  Yi6poanros.  The 
account  of  Euripides,  that  Ar- 
chelaus,  the  son  of  Temenus, 
took  the  city  of  iEgee  in  Ma- 
cedonia, whither  he  had  come 
as  a  goatherd  in  great  distress 
(Hyginus  Fab.  2 19.  Dio  Chrys- 
ost.  p.  70.),  is  the  most  un- 
founded. Whether  Isocrates 
(ad  Philipp.  p.  88  D.)  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  tradition  con- 
cerning .Caranus,  or  followed 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  does 
not  appear.  There  is  also  a 
discrepancy  in  the  account  of 
Constant.  Porphyr.  Them.  I. 
p.  1453.  See  Appendix  I.  §. 
15. 


; 
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having  been  celebrated  by  him  (747  B.  C.)  But  it 
was  this  usurpation  that  united  the  Eleans  and  La- 
cedaen^onians  against  him,  and  thus  caused  his  over- 
throw.  While  the  undertakings  of  Pheidon  thus 
remained  without  benefit  to  his  successors,  by  the 
voice  of  posterity  he  has  been  denounced  as  the 
most  rapacious  of  tyrants  in  Greece;  but  had  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  state  of  af- 
fairs, he  would  have  received  equal  honours  with 
Lycurgus.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  failure,  some 
of  his  institutions  have  come  down  to  posterity, 
which  adorn  his  memory.  He  is  known  to  have 
equalized  all  weights  and  measures  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  which  before  his  time  were  different  in  each 
state ;  he  was  also  the  first  who  coined  money.  He 
was  enabled  to  undertake  both  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess, since  the  only  two  conunercial  towns  at  that  time 
belonging  to  the  Peloponnese  -  lay  in  his  dominions, 
viz.  Corinth  (whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Co- 
rinthian) and  Mgina..  According  to  the  most  ac- 
curate accounts  he  first  stamped  silver-money^  in 
Mgina  (where  at  that  time  metal  forges  doubtless 
existed),  and,  after  having  circulated  these,  he  con- 
secrated the  ancient  and  then  useless  bars  of  metal 
{cfiiXia-Koi)  to  Juno  of  Argos,  where  they  were  ex- 
hibited in  later  times  to  strangers*^ .     Many  of 

the  most  ancient  drachmas  of  iEgina,  with  the  de- 
vice of  a  tortoise,  perhaps  belong  to  this  period, 
since  the  Greek  coins,  struck  before  the  Peloponne- 

^  .^metica,  p.  57.  cf.  Ad-  riod,  and  gold  was  first  coined 

denda,  p.  199.  in  Asia.     In  the  Etymologicum 

^  And  onfy  silver  (not  t6  r<  Gudianum,  p.  549.  58.    it    is 

SXXo  Kal  t6  apyvpow,  as  Strabo  stated  inaccurately  that  Phido 

says),   since    copper  was  not  reduced  the  measures, 
coined   till  a  much  later  pe- 
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sian  war,  appear  to  indicate  a  progress  of  many  cen- 
turies in  the  art  of  stamping  money.  Those  how- 
ever which  we  have  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
same  standard  was  prevalent  throughout  the  Pe- 
Ioponnese*^9  a  difference  in  weight,  measure,  and 
standard  not  having  been  introduced  till  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  This  again  was  a  second  time 
abolished  by  the  Achaean  league,  and  an  equality  of 
measures  restored^. 

16.  After  the  fall  of  Pheidon  the  old  dispute  with 
Lacedaemon  still  continued  ^  In  the  15th  Oljrmpiad 
(720  B.  C.)  the  war  concerning  the  frontier  territory 
of  Cynuria  broke  out  afresh?;  the  Argives  now 
maintained  it  for  some  time*^  and  secured  the  pos- 
session of  this  district  chiefly  by  the  victory  at 
Hysiae  in  Olymp.  27.  4.  669  B.  C.*)  And  they  kept 
it  until  the  time  of  Croesus  (Olymp.  58.),  when  they 
lost  it  by  the  famous  battle  of  the  SOO,  in  which 
Othryadas,  though  faint  with  his  wounds,  erected 
the  trophy  of  victory  for  Sparta^:  a  history  the 


^  See  book  III.  c.  lo.  §.  12. 
The  ancient  Macedonian  coins 
were  struck  according  to  the 
same  standard. 

•  Polyb.  II.  37.  10. 

'  See  in  general  Julian.  £- 
piflt.  ad  Arg.  35.  p.  407- 

s  According  to  Eusebius 
p.  1297.  ed.  Pont.  Pausanias 
places  r6»  V€p\  rfjs  Bvpcaridor 
ay&va,  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  TheopompuB,  at  the  same ; 
Solinus  c.  13.  at  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Romulus. 

^  Otherwise  Herodotus  could 
not  have  said  of  the  Cynu- 
rians,  ttcdt^pltwrat  vrr6  r€  *A/>- 

Compare  JEgmetica,  p.  47. 


'  Pausan.'  II.  24.  8. 

^  In  addition  to  the  passages 
in  JEginetka  uhi  sup.  see  the 
Epigrams  of  Simonides  VIII. 
431.  of  Dioscorides  VII.  430. 
Damagetus  43  2 .  Nicander  5  26. 
Chieremon720.  Gsetulieus  244. 
in  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Ac- 
cording to  Isocrates  Archid.  p. 
136  D.  300  Spartans  destroyed 
aU  the  Argives.  It  is  a  remark- 
able continuation  of  the  legend, 
that  Perilaus,  the  sonof Alcenor, 
who  went  away  too  soon  (He- 
rod. I.  82.),  a  conqueror  at  the 
Nemean  games,  dew  Othrya- 
das, Pausan.  II.  20.  6. — ^The 
offerings  of  the  Argives  for  the 
battle   of  Thyrea,  as  well  as 
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more  fabulous,  since  it  was  celebrated  by  sacred 
songs  at  the  Gymnopsedia^  Inconsiderable  in  ex- 
tent as  was  the  territory '"y  for  which  so  much  blood 
was  shed,  yet  its  possession  decided  which  should 
be  the  leading  power  in  the  Peloponnese.  It  was 
not  till  after  this  had  taken  place  that  Cleomenes,  in 
whose  reign  the  boundary  of  Laced8emon  ran  near 
the  little  river  Erasinus,  was  enabled  to  attack  Ar- 
gos  with  success. 

The  power  of  Argos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  was  very  insecure  and  fluctuating.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  Argos  had 
conquered  the  neighbouring  town  of  Nauplia ;  the 
Lacedaemonians  gave  Methone  in  Messenia  to  the 
expelled  inhabitants".  The  temple  of  Nemea,  in  the 
mountains  towards  Corinth,  was,  from  its  situation, 
the  property  of  the  independent  Doric  town  Cleonae ; 
the  Argives  took  it  from  them  before  Olymp.  53.  1. 
568  B.  C.^  and  henceforth  celebrated  the  games  of 
Jupiter.  The  Argives  however  again  lost  it ;  and 
some  time   before  the  80th   Olympiad   the  Cleo- 

m 

naeans  again  regulated  the  festival  p,  a  privilege 
which  they  probably  did  not  long  retain.  It  is  likely 


those  of  the  TegeataoB  for  a 
victory  over  Sparta,  at  Delphi 
(Pausan.  X.  9.  3»  6.),  cannot, 
from  the  dates  of  the  artificers, 
have  been  made  before  the 
100th  Olympiad  (380  B.  C.) 

'  Hence  their  institution  (ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  Olymp. 
*7-  3-  678  B.  C.)  is  derived 
from  that  event.  See  Athen. 
XIV.  p.  631.  Ruhnken  ad 
Tim.  p.  54.  Hesychius  in  Bv- 
ptoTiKoi  arif^tarw,.  Apostolius  VI. 

56. — Compare  Manso,  History 


of  Sparta,  I.  2.  p.  211. 

^  Lucian  Icaromenipp.  c.  18. 
calls  Cynuria,  taking  indeed  a 
bird's-eye  view,  a  x^P^^  '"*''* 
o^iv  <^KUtov  Alywriov  irXarvrc- 
poy,  **  not  wider  than  a  bean." 

»  Pausan.  IV.  24.  i.  IV.  35. 
2. 

^  According  to  Eusebius  in 
01]rnip.  51.  6.  ed.  Pontac. 
comp.  Corsini  Dissert.  Agon. 

P-5». 

V  As  Dissen  has  shewn,  ad 

Pind.  Nem.  IV.  p.  3S1. 
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that  about  580  B.  C.  the  town  of  Ome^,  between 
Argos  and  Sicyon,  which  had  anciently  carried  on 
wars  with  the  latter  city,  was  rendered  subject  to 
the  former,  from  which  circumstance  the  Perioeci  of 
Argos  obtained  the  general  name  of  Omeatans;  to 
which  class  the  Cynurians  also  belonged  before  the 
battle  of  Th)rrea^.  But  these  events  properly  be- 
long to  the  period,  on  the  history  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter,  and  which  we  will  designate 
in  general  as  ike  time  of  the  tyrants. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

The  tyra/nts  qfSicyon,  Corinth^  Megara^  and  other  states ; 
and  the  policy  of  Sparta  towards  them. 

1.  The  subject  of  this  chapter  may  be  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Thucydides  ^ :  "  The  ty- 
"  rants  of  Athens,  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  of 
"  which  many  states  had  been  governed  by  tyrants 
"  before  the  Athenians,  were,  with  the  exception  of 


*)  From  this  I  have  explained 
Herod.  VIIL  73.  in  my  jEgi- 
netica,  p.  47,  where  however 
the  avvoiKoi  after  the  Persian 
war  are  not  different  from  the 
former  PericBci. 

'I.    18.     Ot     T€     'AOtfPai»¥     TV' 

M.  irokit  Kok  vpip  Tvpainf€v6tiaiis 
ol  nkfurroi  xal  T€k€vralMi,  nX^v 
Tw  hf  XuccXtfy  vv6  Aaxtdaifiopt^p 
nar^kvOfiaiar'  ^  yhp  AoKtfkdfuvP''— 
*K  naXairarov  mX  wpofx^Bri  ical  dtl 
OTVpdvptvTos  ffP-^Kal  di  aM  dv- 
pofupoi  Koi  rii  €9  reus  SKKols  n6- 
Xc<ri  KoBiaraa'ap,  and  compare  I. 
76.  vfAiU  ywp,  J  AaKtdaifi^pioi, 


riis  fV  TJ  HtXoiropp^^  itSKmis  Arl 
t6  vfiuf  iKt>€kifiov  Koraiimfora^upoi 
ffTycMT^f.  and  I.  122.  See  also 
Herodotus  V.  92.  i.  Sanipoi  tw- 
pcofwp  jcal  <bvXd(rot>pT€t  occydmra 
rovro  h  tJ  T/frapfrxi  ^^  y€Pttr&ai, 
Sosicles  the  Corinthian  says  to 
the  Spartans,  "  Heaven  and 
"  earth  will  be  changed,  before 
**  you  abolish  free  governments 
"  (ItroKparim)  in  order  to  intro- 
"  duce  tyrannies."  See  also 
Dionys.  Halicam.  Lys.  30.  p. 
523.  The  Syracusans  also 
overthrew  many  tyrants,  before 
they  had  one  of  their  own, 
Aristot.  Polit.  V.  8.  18. 
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**  those  in  Sicily^  in  most  instances,  and  especially  in 
**  later  times,  overthrown  by  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
"  whose  state  was  never  under  a  despotic  govern* 
**  ment,  and  who  having  become  powerful  through 
"  the  early  establishment  of  their  own  constitution, 
**  were  enabled  to  arrange  to  their  own  liking  the 
^^  governments  of  other  states."  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  Greece,  that  at  the 
same  period  of  time  t)rrants  every  where  obtained  the 
supreme  authority  in  Doric,  Ionic,  and  j^lic  cities; 
a  proof  that,  although  these  nations  were  derived 
from  different  races,  the  same  stage  in  the  progress 
of  social  life  was  every  where  attended  with  the 
same  phenomena.  Those  states  alone  in  which  the 
features  of  the  Doric  character  were  most  strongly 
marked,  viz.  Sparta  and  Argos,  resisted  this  influ- 
ence ;  and  we  shall  in  general  find  that  it  was  by  a 
subversion  of  the  Dorian  principles  that  the  tyrants 
obtained  their  power.  This  will  be  made  evident  by 
a  consideration  of  the  arbitrary  monarchies  in  the 
Doric  states  of  the  Peloponnese. 

S.  The  inhabitants  of  Sic  yon  appear  in  ancient 
times  to  have  been  distinguished  from  other  Dorians 
by  a  certain  lively  and  excitable  temperament,  and 
by  a  disposition  which  they  had  at  an  early  period 
transferred  to  their  fabulous  hero  Adrastus,  whose 
**  tongue  was  softly  persuasive '."  This  very  dispo- 
sition however,  under  the  actual  state  of  circum- 
stances, opened  the  way  to  t3nranny.  In  this  instance 
of  Sicyon,  as  in  many  others,  the  tyrant  was  the 
leader  of  the  lower  classes,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
aristocracy.     It  was  in  this  character  that  Ortha- 

^  Tyrtseus  Fragm.  3.  v.  8.  Gaisford. 
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goras  came  forward,  who,  not  being  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  called  by  the  nobles  a  cook  K  But,  not- 
withstanding its  low  origin,  the  family  of  this  per- 
son maintained  the  supremacy  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other,  according  to  Aristotle "  for  a  cen- 
tury, as  they  did  not  maltreat  the  citizens,  and  upon 
the  whole  respected  the  laws ;  their  succession  is  Or- 
thagoras,  Andreas,  M)rron,  Aristonymus,  and  Cleis- 
thenes  ^  of  whom  however  the  second  and  fourth 
never  ascended  the  throne,  or  only  reigned  for  a 
short  time,  Myron  was  conqueror  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  the  33d  Olympiad  (648  B.  C), 
and  afterwards  built  a  treasury,  in  which  two  apart- 
ments were  inlaid  with  Tartessian  brass,  and  adorned 
with  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  y.  Both  the  archi- 
tectural orders  employed  in  this  building,  and  the 
Tartessian  brass,  which  the  Phocaeans  had  then 
brought  to  Greece  in  large  quantities  from  the  hos- 
pitable king  Arganthonius  ',  attest  the  intercourse  of 
M)rron  with  the  Asiatics;  we  shall  presently  see 
that  this  same  correspondence  was  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  measures  of  other  tyrants.  Cleis- 
thenes  appears  to  have  employed  violence  in  obtain- 
ing the  sovereignty*,  which  he  held  undisturbed, 


*  Libanius  in  Sever,  vol.  III. 
p.  251.  Reisk. 

"  Polit.  V.  9.  ai. 

^  The  series  is  not  however 
quite  certain,  as  Herodotus  VI. 
126.  only  goes  down  as  far  as 
Andreas.       Aristotle    merely 

says,  *Op6ay6pov  ireuHtg  koL  avrhs 
*Op$ay6pas,  and  Plutarch,  de 
sera  Num.  Vind.  7  (see  Wyt- 

tenbach.  p.  44).  'Op6ay6pas  xal 
fuT  ^KCiPoy  ol  irtpX  Mv/xova  «cal 
KXcur^cyiyy.    fVom  the  new  Ebc- 


cerpta  of  Diodorus,  VII — ^X. 
14.  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll. 
vol.  II.  p.  II.  Mai,  it  appears 
that  Andreas  and  Orthagoras 
are  probably  the  same  person : 
for  Andreas  is  stated  also  to 
have  been  a  cook,  by  whom 
the  dynasty  was  first  raised. 

y  Pausan.  VI.  19.  2.  II.  8. 
I .  where  for  nCppay  write  Mu- 
pwf, 

■  Herod.  I.  163.  and  others. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  10.  3. 
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partly  by  creating  terror  through  his  military  fame 
and  exploits  in  arms,  and  partly  by  gaining  the 
support  of  the  people  by  the  introduction  of  some 
democratic  elements  into  the  constitution.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  measure,  the  singular  alterations 
which  he  made  in  the  tribes  of  Sicyon  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter  \  We  will  here  only  remark  that 
Cleisthenes  himself  belonged  to  the  subject  tribe, 
which  was  not  of  Doric  origin;  and  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  he 
sought  to  depress,  and  even  to  dishonour  the  Doric 
tribes,  so  that  he  entirely  destroyed  and  reversed  the 
whole  state  of  things  which  had  previously  existed. 
For  this  reason  Cleisthenes  was  at  enmity  with  Ar- 
gos,  the  chief  Dorian  city  of  this  district  ^.  For  the 
same  reason  he  proscribed  the  worship  of  the  Ar- 
give  hero  Adrastus,  and  favoured  in  its  place  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  a  deity  foreign  and  unsuited  to 
the  Doric  character ;  and  lastly,  prohibited  the  Ho- 
meric rhapsodists  from  entering  the  town,  because 
Homer  had  celebrated  Argos,  and,  we  may  add,  an 
aristocratic  form  of  government.  These  characteristic 
traits  of  a  bold  and  comprehensive  mind  are  gathered 
from  the  lively  narrative  of  Herodotus.  The  same 
political  tendency  was  inherited  by  his  son-in-law 
Megacles,  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Agariste,  to 
obtain  whose  hand  many  rival  youths  had  assembled 
in  the  palace  of  Cleisthenes,  like  the  suitors  of  old 
for  that  of  Helen  ^;  and  it  was  particularly  mani- 
fested in  Cleisthenes  of  Athens,  who  changed  the 
Athenian  constitution  by  abolishing  the  last  traces  of 

*»  Book  III.  ch.  4.  §.  3.  ^  See,    besides    Herodotus, 

*^  Herod.   V.  67.    *Afyytlouri    Diodor.  Exc.  a.  p.  550.  with 
vo\€fifi<ra£.  Wesseling's  Notes. 
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separate  ranks.  With  regard  however  to  the  warlike 
actions  of  Cleisthenes,  he  must  have  been  very  cele- 
brated for  his  prowess ;  since  in  the  war  of  the  Ara- 
phictyons  against  Cirrha,  although  denounced  as  a 
stone-slinger  (that  is,  a  man  of  the  lowest  rank  *^ ),  by 
the  Pythian  priestess,  he  shared  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  with  the  Thessalian  Heraclide,  Eurylo- 
chus,  and  helped  to  conquer  the  city  ^.  This  took 
place  in  the  third  year  of  the  47th  Olympiad,  or 
592  B.  C.5  Out  of  the  plunder  of  the  town  Cleis- 
thenes  built  a  portico  for  the  embellishment  of  Si- 
cyon  ^ ;  he  was  also  conqueror  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  second  P]^hiad  (Olymp.  49.  S,  584  B.  C.)^  It 
may  perhaps  be  possible  from  the  scattered  accounts 
concerning  this  place,  to  form  a  notion  of  his  cha- 
racter. Cleisthenes  was  undoubtedly  a  man  who 
was  able  to  seize  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  aimed 
at  great  liberty  and  excitement ; — the  very  contrary 
of  the  settled  composure  of  the  Dorians ;  and,  com- 
bining talents  and  versatility  with  the  love  of  splen- 
dour and  pageantry,  ridiculed  many  things  hitherto ' 
looked  upon  with  awe,  and  set  no  limits  to  his  love 
of  change.  Notwithstanding  these  qualities,  he  was, 
as  is  probable  from  the  general  testimony  of  Thu- 


*  Herodotus,  followed  by  Dio 
Chrysost.  III.  p.  43  B.  1  would 
now  in  this  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus (V.  6^.)  retain  XevarTJpa, 
where  Casaubon  proposed  Xijt- 
arrjpa ;  not  however  in  a  pas- 
sive sense,  but  according  to  its 
grammatical  form,  for  a  stone- 
slinger,  i.  e.  a  yvfunfg  or  ^iKos, 
the  great  mass  of  light-armed 
soldiers  being  furnished  with 
slings.  Compare  e.  g.  Thuc.  I. 
106.01   ^iXoi  KariXfVO'aif.    **  A- 


*'  drastus  is  king  of  the  Ar- 
**  gives,  but  thou  art  a  com- 
"  mon  bond-slave,"  says  the 
oracle  to  Cleisthenes. 

f  Pausan.  II.  9.  6.  X,  37.  4. 
Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  IX.  2. 
Polyaen.  III.  5.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Sparta  took  no  part 
in  this  war. 

s  See  Boeckh  Explic.  Pin- 
dar. Olymp.  XII.  p.  206. 

h  Pausan.  II.  9.  6. 

'  Pausan.  X.  7.  5. 
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cydideSy  overthrown  by  Sparta  perhaps  soon  after 
580  B.C.^  nor  was  the  ancient  state  of  things  re- 
stored at  Sicyon  till  60  years  afterwards  \  during 
which  interval  another  t3nrant  named  .ffischines 
reigned,  belonging  however  to  a  different  family. 

8.  The  Corinthian  tjrrants  "  were  nearly  allied 
with  those  of  Sicyon ;  since  the  former,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Dorian  nobility,  were  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  latter  with  regard  to  this  class.  In 
Corinth,  before  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of 
tyrants,  the  ruling  power  was  held  by  the  numer- 
ous "  Heraclide  clan  of  the  Bacchiadae,  which  had 
changed  the  original  constitution  into  an  oligarchy, 
by  keeping  itself  distinct,  in  the  maimer  of  a  caste, 
from  all  other  families,  and  alone  furnished  the  city 
with  the  annual  prytanes,  the  chief  magistrates. 
Cypselus  the  son  of  Aetion,  the  grandson  of  Eche- 
crates,  from  a  Corinthian  borough  named  Petra^, 
and  not  of  Doric  descent,  although  connected  on  his 
mother's  side  with  the  Bacchiadae,  overcame,  with 
the  assistance  again  of  the  lower  classes  ^  the  oli- 
garchs, now  become  odious  through  their  luxury  ** 
and  insolence,  the  larger  part  of  whom,  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  compulsion,  quitted  Corinth  ';  and  Cyp- 


^  For  the  tyranny  lasted,  ac- 
cording  to  S/e  «.d  Die 
dorus,  p.  II.  Mai,  loo  years, 
i.  e.  from  about  the  26th  to 
the  5i8t  Olympiad,  676 — 576 
B.C. 

»  Herod.  V.  68. 

»"  Herod.  VI.  128. 

"  Strab.  p.  378.  About  200 
men  according  to  Diodorus  ap. 
Syncell.  Chronograph,  p.  178. 
Par. 

®  Herod.  V.  92.  2,    ' 


P  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8. 4.  V.  9. 
22. 

•I  iElian.  V.  H.  I.  19. 

'  Concerning  a  stratagem  of 
Cypselus  on  this  occasion,  see 
Polyeenus  V.  31.  i.  That  a 
Bacchiad,  Demaratus,  should 
haye  gone  at  this  time  to  Italy, 
is  yery  probable ;  but  that  the 
Tarquins  were  descended  from 
him,  is  a  fiction.  See  Niebuhr's 
History  of  Rome,  yol.  I.  p.  2 1 5. 
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selus  became  tyrant  about  the  SOth  Olympiad  (660 
B.  C.)%  from  the  inability  of  the  people  to  govern 
itself  independently.  However  violently  the  Corin- 
thian orator  in  Herodotus  accuses  this  sovereign  % 
the  judgment  of  antiquity  in  general  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. Cypselus  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition, 
reigned  without  a  body-guard,  and  never  forgot  that 
he  rose  from  a  demagogue  to  the  throne.  He  also 
undertook  works  of  building,  either  from  a  taste  fen: 
the  arts,  or  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  people. 
The  treasury  at  Delphi,  together  with  the  plane-tree, 
was  the  work  of  this  sovereign  ".  To  him  succeeded 
his  son  Periander,  who  was  at  first  equally  or  more 
mild  than  his  father  *.  Soon  however  his  conduct  be^ 
came  sensibly  more  violent,  and,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, he  was  instigated  by  his  correspondence  with 
Thrasybulus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  counselled 
him  by  every  method  to  weaken,  or  even  to  extermi- 
nate, the  nobility  of  his  city  y.  Many  of  his  actions 
were  evidently  prompted  by  the  wish  of  utterly  eradi- 
cating the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  race.  For  this 
reason  he  abolished  the  public  tables,  and  prohibited 
the  ancient  education  ^\  He  awed  the  people  by  his 
military  splendour,  and  maintained  triremes  on  both 
coasts  of  the  Isthmus » ;  his  person  he  protected  by 

•   According    to    Eusebius,  "  Plutarch.    Sept.    Sapient, 
which    agrees   with    the    447  21.    cf.  Sympos.  Qu.  VIII.  4. 
years  in  Diodorus  (Fragm.  6.  4.  p.  361. 
p.  635.  Wessel.),  frona  the  re-  »  Herod.  V.  92. 6.  according 
turn   of  the   Heraclidas   until  to  Schol.  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p. 
Cypselus.     It  is   not  easy  to  135  Ruhnk.  he  was  vpSnov  Ay- 
see  what  were  Strabo's  grounds  ftoTiK6s,  as  should  be  read  in 
for  reckoning  the  dominion  of  Apostol.  XX.  47. 
the  Bacchiads  at  200  years,  r  Herod,  ubi  sup.  Analot.Foh 
VIII.   p.  378.     According   to  III.  8.  3.  V.  8.  7.  V.  9.  2. 
Diodorus  they  were  PryUnes  *  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  9.  2. 
for  only  90  years.  "  Nicolaus  Damascenus. 

^  Aristot.  ubi  sup. 
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three  hundred  body-guards  *".  To  maintain  the  city 
at  peace,  and  to  avoid  all  violent  commotions,  was  a 
principle,  on  the  observance  of  which  the  security 
of  his  dominion  depended,  and  upon  which  a  com- 
plete system  of  regulations  was  founded.  With  this 
view  he  abolished  a  criminal  court  ^  for  the  con- 
demnation of  such  as  wasted  their  patrimony,  inas- 
much as  persons  in  this  situation  were  likely  to  be- 
come innovators.  He  interdicted  immoderate  luxury, 
and  an  extravagant  number  of  slaves.  Idleness  he 
considered  as  especially  dangerous.  So  little  true 
did  he  remain  to  the  democratic  principles  of  his  fa- 
ther, that  he  expelled  the  people  from  the  city'';  and 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  accustom  them  to  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  labour,  only  permitted  them 
to  wear  the  dress  of  peasants  ®.  His  own  expenses 
were  trifling,  and  therefore  he  required  no  other 
taxes  than  harbour-dues  and  market-tolls.  He  also 
avoided,  where  his  projects  did  not  require  it,  all 
violence  and  open  injustice ;  and  was  even  at  times 
so  strict  a  maintainer  of  public  morality,  that  the 
niunerous  procuresses  of  the  luxurious  Corinth  were 
by  his  orders  thrown  into  the  sea  ^;  the  hospitable 
maids  of  Venus  being  protected  by  religion.  He,  as 
well  as  his  father,  made  the  construction  of  splendid 
monuments  of  art  <^  a  means  of  taxing  the  property 


*»  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  9.  22.  Hc- 
raclid.  Pont.  5.  Nicol.  Da- 
masc. 

^  BovXi^y    rir'    hrxprmf    Hera- 

clides.  Compare  Aristot.  Pol. 

V.  6  yiyvoyrcu  df  furafiokal  rrjg 
SKiyapxias  Koi  Srav  dyaXaKroiorc  r& 
tbia,  i&HfTti  aorcXyeor.  «eal  yhp  o2 
roiovroi  KoivoroyLtw  irfrovcrt,  ml  fj 
Tvpcofpthi  hfvriBtrrai  ahroi,  ^  jcoro- 


oictvdltnHrtP  mpov, 

*»  Ibid. 

^  Book  III.  ch.  3.  V  3- 
^  Heraclides.     Perhaps    for 
npoayoryol    should    be    written 
npoKraywyoi  (like  the  vorayttyidtt 

of  Sicily). 

s  Concerning  the  Colossi  and 
ofierings  of  the  Cypselidse,  see 
Aristot.  Polit.  V.  9.  2.    Theo- 
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of  the  rich,  and  of  employing  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  though  indeed  his  own  refined  taste  took 
pleasure  in  such  works.  And  in  general,  if  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and 
intellect,  and  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  trade, 
the  age  of  the  tyrants  was  productive  of  a  very  great 
advancement  in  the  Grecian  states.  The  unpliant 
disposition,  strict  in  the  observance  of  all  ancient 
customs  and  usages,  was  then  first  bent  and  sub- 
dued, and  more  liberal  and  extended  views  became 
prevalent.  The  tyrants  were  frequently  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  whom 
Sparta  despised  for  their  luxury  and  effeminacy; 
and  from  the  Lydian  sultan  in  his  harem  at  Sardes, 
a  chain  of  communication,  most  important  in  its 
consequences,  was  established  through  the  princes 
of  Miletus  and  Samos  with  the  countries  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Sparta.  Periander  was 
in  correspondence  not  only  with  Thrasybulus,  but 
also  with  Halyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia,  and  sent  to 
the  latter  prince  some  Corcyraean  youths  to  be  cas- 
trated according  to  the  oriental  custom^.  The  names 
of  his  relations,  Psammetichus  and  Gordias,  the  lat- 
ter Phrygian,  the  former  Egyptian,  are  proofs  of  an 
hospitable  intercourse  with  those  countries.  On  the 
other  side  of  Greece,  the  policy  of  the  Cypselidae  led 
them  to  attempt  the  occupation  of  the  coast  of  the 
Ionian  sea  as  far  as  lUyria,  and  to  establish  a  con- 
nexion with  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  interior '. 

phrast.  ap.  Phot,  in  KwfttkMp  Herod.  22.  p.  302.  and  the  ele- 

avaBffiM.     Ephorus    ap.    Diog.  gant  legend  in  Pliny  H.  N.  IX. 

La^rt.  I.  96.  PauBan.  V.  2.  4.  41. 

^  HerodotuB ;   compare  An-  *  See  above,  ch.  6.  §.  8.  Be- 

tenor  and  Dionysius  of  Chal-  sides  Gorgus,  there  was  also  at 

cedon,  in  Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Ambracia  a  tyrant  named  Pe- 
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Periander  was  truly  of  a  daring  and  comprehensive 
spirit,  and  rivalled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries, 
bold  in  the  field,  politic  in  council,  though  misled  by 
continual  distrust  to  undertake  unworthy  measures, 
and  having  too  little  regard  for  the  good  of  the  people 
when  it  interfered  with  his  own  designs ;  a  friend  of 
the  arts,  of  an  enlightened  mind,  but  at  the  same  time 
overcome  by  the  strength  of  his  passions ;  and  al- 
though devoid  of  awe  for  all  sacred  things,  yet  at 
times  a  prey  to  the  most  grovelling  superstition. 
After  the  death  of  Periander,  Psammetichus  ^  the 
son  of  Gordias,  of  the  same  family,  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty,  but  only  reigned  three  years,  having 
been  without  doubt  overthrown  by  the  Spartans  in 
Olymp.  49.  8.  582  B.  C  \ 

riander,  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  8,  9.  killed  out  of  jealousy.     That  it 

Plutarch.  Amator.    23.  p.  60.  was  the  Ionic  Samos,  is  proved 

perhaps  the  son  of  Gorgus.  against  Strabo  by  Pausan.  VII. 

^  Either  to  this  person,  or  5,  6. 
to  Periander,  or  to  Cypselus,         '  There  is  some  difficulty  in 

the  beautiful  Rhadina  of  Sa-  the  chronology  of  this  family ; 

mos,  was,  according  to  Stesi-  the  following  is  a  genealogical 

chorus  (ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  347 .)  table : 
sent  as  a  bride,  but  she  was 

Aristocrates  of  Orchomenus  Aetion 

I 


I  I 

Aristodemus,  Eristhenea — Procles  Cypselus 

of  Epidaurus 


I        .1         I 

Melissa — Periander,  Goi^s. 

I  I 

Cypselus,  Lycophron. 

There  are   also   Grordias    and  sebius)  to  Olymp.  48. 4.  (Sosi- 

Psammetichus,    as    to    whom  crates  ap.  Diog.  Lagrt.  I.  74.), 

nothing  is  known.     See  JEgi-  44  years  according  to  Aristotle. 

netica,  p.  64,  sqq.     Periander  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 

ruled  from  Olymp.  38.  i.  (£u-  the  fact  mentioned  by  Hero- 
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4.  Periander  was  married  to  the  fair  Melissa, 
whose  beauty  had  captivated  him  in  the  house  of 
her  father,  the  tyrant  Procles,  while  she  was  distri- 
buting wine  to  the  labourers  in  a  thin  Doric  dress  ". 
Procles  was  ruler  of  Epidaurus  and  the  island  of 
MginRf  which  were  at  that  time  still  closely  united ; 
he  himself  was  related  by  marriage  to  the  princes  of 
Orchomenus,  and  appears  from  this  circumstance, 
and  from  his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Cypselus, 
to  belong  to  the  number  of  tyrants,  who,  being  hos- 
tile to  the  Dorian  aristocracy,  obtained  their  power 
by  the  assistance  of  the  lower  ranks. 

And  when  we  also  add  that  Theagenes  of  Me- 
GARA,  the  father-in-law  of  Cylon  the  Athenian  ^ 
precisely  resembled  the  rulers  already  mentioned  in 
his  conduct  (since  he  likewise  obtained  his  authority 


dotus  V.  95.  and  Apollodorus 
(p.  411.  Heyn.  also  Diog. 
Laert.  comp.Timseus  ap.  Strab. 
XIII.  p.  600  A.)  that  he  de- 
cided between  Athens  and  My- 
tilene  concerning  Sigeum,  since 
Phrynon  of  Athens  (victor  in 
the  36th  Olympiad,  Afric.)  had 
contended  on  this  same  point 
with  Pittacus  in  Olymp.  43.  i. 
(Ensebius),  before  the  time  of 
Pisistratus.  Compare  Polysenus 
I.  25.  Schol.  iEsch.  Eumen. 
401.  The  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus is  not  arranged  entirely 
in  a  chronological  order.  Pe- 
riander however  was  reigning, 
according  to  Herodotus  I.  20. 
in  the  fiMi  year  of  the  reign  of 
Halyattes  (Olymp.  41.),  and 
before  his  death  sent  him  a 
present  of  Corcynean  boys,  in 
the  third  generation  (i.  e.  in 
the  i6th  Olympiad),  before  the 


siege  of  Samos  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians  (Olymp.  63.),  as  Pa- 
nofka  (Res  Samwrum,  p.  30.) 
has  rightly  corrected  in  Herod. 

III.  48.  (y  y€i»ej  irp&Ttpov)  from 

Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Herod. 
22.  Cypselus,  according  to 
Herodotus,  reigned  30  years, 
and  therefore  ascended  the 
throne  in  Olymp.  30.  3.;  the 
Cypselidae  ruled  altogether  764- 
years  (according  to  my  emen- 
dation of  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  9. 
22.);  Procles  reigned  from  a- 
bout  the  35  th  to  the  49th 
Olympiad ;  Aristocrates  goes 
as  far  back  as  the  25th  Olym- 
piad. 

^  JEginetica,  p.  64. 

"  Who  himself  had  aimed  at 
the  tyranny  of  Athens  so  early 
as  the  42d  Olympiad.  Thucyd. 
I.  126.  Heinrich  EpuneMes, 
p.  83. 
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by  attacking  the  rich  landed  proprietors,  and  had 
killed  their  flocks  upon  the  pastures  of  the  river ""), 
and  that  like  the  others  he  endeavoured  to  please 
the  people  by  embellishing  the  city^  by  the  con* 
struction  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain P ; .  it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  the  dynasties  of  the 
Sicyonian,  Corinthian,  Epidaurian,  and  Megarian 
tyrants,  a  powerful  coalition  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  Dorians,  and  the  ancient  principles  of  that 
race,  the  more  powerful,  as  they  knew  how  to  ren* 
der  subservient  to  their  own  ends  the  opinions  which 
had  lately  arisen ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
8parta  should  have  succeeded  in  overthrowing  this 
combination. 

5.  If  indeed  it  is  also  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Ionic,  as  well  as  the  j£olic  and  Doric  ^  islands  and 


/ 


^  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  2.  19.  Po-     the    tyrant   of  Zancle,   being 


lit.  V.  4.  4. 


driven    out  by   the    Samiani 


p  Uike  the  Enneacrunus  of  (Olymp.  70.  4.  497  B.C.),  fled 
the  Pisistratidfle.  Pausan.  1. 40.  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  re- 
I.  I.  41.  2.  —  Theo^s  y.  mained  chiefly  at  his  court. 
894.  mt  Kw^Xkilou  Z€w  okiatii  To  Scythes'  son^  Cadmus,  the 
yivoff  cannot  well  refer  to  a  king  of  Persia  probably  gave 
f  actio  Cypselidarum,  especially  the  island  of  Cos.  For  though  it 
if  itr  has  any  connexion  with  might  be  objected  that  Cadmus 
what  precedes,  concerning  the  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
Persian  war;  but  m/^XXc^ccv  Scythes  0/  Zancle,  since  the 
must  mean  "  to  be  deaf,"  "  to     latter,  according  to  Herodotus, 

died  in    Persia  (cm    nc/xrj^o-i), 
whereas  Cadmus  inherited  the 


hare  the  ears  closed,"  from 


4  I  will  only  mention  the  ty-  tyranny  from  his  father  (iraph 

rants  in  Doric  states. — Cleo-  iraTp6s);  it  may  be   answered 

bulus  at  Lindos,  who  was  simi-  that    Scythes,    notwiihstandmg 

lar  to  Periander,  Plutarch,  de  that  the  king  had  given  him 

£1  3.  p.  118.  comp.  Clem.  Alex,  the  government  of  Cos,  yet  did 

Strom.  IV.  p.  523B.  (theDia-  not  reside   there,  but  at  the 

goridee  however  still  continued  Persian  court,  as  we  know  to 

at  lalysus).     Cadmus  in  the  have  been  the  case  with  His- 

island  of  Cos,  whose  history  tieus.      Afterwards    however, 

must,  from  Herod.  VI.  23.  and  before  the  75th  Olympiad  (480 


VII.  164.be  as  follows.  Scythes, 
VOL.  I. 


B,  C),  having  made  a  treaty 
O 
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cities  of  Asia,  and  alsd  Athehs*,  together  with  Phods, 
Thessaly,  and  the  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  were 
all  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  who  doubtless  mutually 
assisted  one  another,  and  knew  their  ccHumon  in- 
terest ;  and  that  Sparta  alone,  in  most  instances  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  declared 
against  all  these  rulers  a  lasting  war,  and  in  fact 
overthrew  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sici- 
lian tyrants ;  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  period 
jo{  Grecian  history  no  contest  took  place  either 
greater,  or  by  its  extent  as  well  as  its  principles,  of 
more  important  political  and  moral  consequences. 
The  following  tyrants  are  stated  by  ancient  histo- 
rians to  have  been  deposed  by  the  Spartans'^:  the 
Cypselidae  of  Corinth  and  Ambrada,  the  former  in 
Olymp.  49.  3.  584  B.  C.  the  latter  probably  some- 
what later ;  the  Pisistratidae  of  Athens,  who  were 
allied  with  the  Thessalians,  in  Olymp.  67.  3.  510 
B.C.*;  their  adherent  Lygdamis  of  NaxosS  proba- 


with  the  Samianft.  he  returned 
to  his  ancient  country.  He 
was  followed  by  Epicharmus 
the  comic  poet,  Suidas  in  v. 
*Eirixapf»os,  At  his  departure 
from  Cos  he  gave  the  state  its 
liberty,  and  instituted  a  senate 
(/SovX^).  He  was  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Hippolochus  the  Aflde- 
piad,  and  the  ancestor  by  the 
mother's  side  of  Thessalus.  See 
the  7th  Epistle  of  Hippo- 
crates. In  Sicily,  Oleander  and 
the  fiumily  of  Hippocrates,  Gre- 
lon  and  Hieron.  at  Gela  and 
then  at  Syracuse  ;  Phalaris, 
and  afterwards  Theron,  and 
Thrasideus  at  Agrigentum ; 
Anaxilas  at  Rhegium  and  Zan- 
de;  Paneetius  (Olymp.  41.  3. 


614  B.C.)  at  Leontini.  See 
Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  i.  V.  10.  4. 
Perhaps  also  AristophiHdas  of 
Tarentum  (Herod.  HI.  136.) 
was  a  tyrant. 

^  Ap.  Plutarch,  de  Herod. 
Malign.  21.  p.  308.  Compare 
Manso,  History  of  Sparta,  I. 
a.  p.  308. 

•  Although  they  were  the 
guests  of  Sparta,  rh  yap  rav 
Btov  irp€irfivT9pa  imtowTo  i)  n& 
r&¥  Mp&»,  Herod.  V.  63.  90. 
Thuc.  VI.  53.  Aristoph,  Ly- 
sist.  1150,  &c. 

^  See  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5.  i. 
and  his  woktrtta  N<i{W  in  Athe- 
neus  VIII.  p.  348.  According 
to  Herod.  I.  6i,  64.  Lygdamis 
was  established  in  his  govern* 
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bly  about  the  same  time ;  ^chines  of  Sicyon,  about 
the  65th  Olympiad"  (520  B.C.);  Symmachua  of 
Thasos ;  Aulis  of  Phocis ;  and  Aristogeues  of  Mi- 
letus, of  whoni  we  kuow  only  the  names  ^;  the  larger 
nmnber  were  deposed  under  the  kings  Anaxandridas 
apd  Ariston,  Cleomenes  and  Pemaratus.  Of  these 
tyrants,  some  they  deposed  by  a  military  force,  as 
the  Pisistratid^ ;,  but  frequently,  as  Plutarch  says, 
they  overthrew  the  despotism  without  "moving  a 
^  shield,'*  by  despatching  a  herald,  w^hpm  all  immedi- 
ately obeyed,  "as  when  the  queen  bee  appears,  the 
"  rest  arrange  themselves  in  order  y."  In  the  time 
of  Cleomenes  also  (525  B.  C.)  Sparta  sent  out  a  great 
armament,  together  with  Corinthian  and  other  allies, 
against  Polycrates  of  Sambos,  tiie  first  Doric  expe- 
dition against  Asia,  not,  as  is  evident  from  the  trivial 
reasons  stated  by  Herodotus,  viz.  in  order  to  re- 
venge the  plunder  of  a  cauldron  and  a  breastplate 
but  with  the  intent  of  following  up  their  prin- 
ciple of  deposing  all  tyrants '''.  But  the  besieging 
of  a  fortified  toijni,  situated  upon  the  sea,  and 
at  so  great  a  distanoe?  was  beyond  the  strength  of 
the  Pelq[K>nnese.  The  last  e^q^dition  of  Sparta 
against  the  tyrants  falls  after  the  Persian  war,  when 
king  Leotychidas,  the  conqueror  at  Mycale,  was  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  the  Aleuadae  of  Thessaly, 
who  had  delivered  up  the  country  to  the  Persians  in 
470  B.  C.  or  somewhat  later.    Aristomedes  and  An- 


ment  by  Pisistratus,  ^bout  the  the65thOl3rnipiad»or52oB.C. 

6oth   DlympiacI   (540  B.  C).  '^Before   the  time   of.  His- 

Comp.  Heyne  Nov.  Comment,  tiseus. 

Gott.  |1.  Class.  Phil.  p.  65.  >'  Lycurg.  30. 

^  See  above,  $.  2.    Sicyon  '  Herod.  III.  54.    Plutarch, 

gave  ships  to  Cleomenes  about  de  Herod.  Malign.  21. 
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gelus  were  actually  dethroned^  but  the  king  suffering 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  others,  the  expedition  did 
not  completely  succeed  ■. 

We  may  suppose  with  what  pride  the  ambassador 
of  Sparta  answered  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
(however  brilliant  and  beneficial  his  reign  may  have 
been),  when  he  required  the  command  in  the  Per- 
sian war :  "Truly  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon  would  la- 
"  ment,  if  he  heard  that  the  ascendency  was  taken 
"  from  the  Spartans  by  Gelon  and  the  Syracusans  ^  T 

6.  To  these  important  changes  in  the  political 
history  of  that  time  we  may  annex  the  subordinate 
events  in  the  interior  of  the  Peloponnese.  Sparta, 
by  the  conquest  of  Cynuria,  had  obtained  the  key  of 
the  Argive  territory.  Soon  after  this,  Cleomenes, 
the  eldest  son  of  Anaxandridas  the  Eurysthenid, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  a  man  of  great  boldness 
and  strength  of  mind,  sagacious,  enterprising,  accus- 
tomed, after  the  manner  of  his  age  and  country,  to 
express  himself  in  a  concise  and  emphatic  language, 
only  too  much  inflated  by  family  and  personal  pride, 
and  in  disposition  more  nearly  resembling  his  con- 
temporaries the  tyrants,  than  beseemed  a  king  of 
Sparta.  The  first  exploit  of  this  prince*^  was  the 
expedition  against  Argos.     He  landed  in  some  ves- 

*  This  follows  from  Plutarch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pla- 

M  9up.  and  Cimon  c.  i6.  He-  t«a.      According  to  Plutarch, 

rod.  VI.  72.  Pausan.  III.  7,  8.  Lacon.  Apophth.  p.  212.  deo- 

^  Herod.  VII.  159.  menes  was  regent  in  the  63d 

^According  to  I^usan.  III.  Olympiad   (525  B.  C),  when 

4.  I .   Therefore  before  Olymp.  the  Samians  came  to  Sparta : 

^5,  I.  or  520  B.C.  for  Cleo-.  this  however  would  give  too 

menes  was  then  king,  as  is  evi-  great  a  length   to  his  reign, 

dent  from    a    comparison   of  (which  Heroootus  states  to  have 

Herod.  VI.  108.  with  Thucyd.  been   of  short  duration,)  viz. 

III.  68.     He  was  in  that  year  from  about  525  to  491  B.  C. 
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sds  of  Sicyon  and  JE^na  on  the  coast  of  Tiiyns» 
overcame  the  Argi ves  at  the  wood  of  Argos  ^,  sle^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  men.  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  capturing  their  city,  had 
he  not  from  an  inconceivable  superstition  dismissed 
the  allied  army  without  making  any  further  use  of 
the  victory,  and  contented  himself  with  sacrificing 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  ^.  At  the  same  time  Argos, 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  remained  for  a  long 
time  as  it  were  crippled,  and  it  was  even  necessary 
that  a  complete  change  in  her  political  condition 
should  take  place,  in  order  to  renovate  the  feeble 
and  disordered  state  into. which  she  had  fallen. 
.  7.  For  after  the  bond-slaves  or  gymneni^  of  Ar- 
gos had  for  a  time  governed  the  state  thus  deprived 
of  its  free  inhabitants,  until  the  young  men  who  had 


'  ^  It  appears  that  this  wood 
was  near  Sepea  in  the  territory 
of  Tiryns.  Apostolius  IV.  27. 
states  that  the  bAttle  took  place 
on  the  "Afryovs  Xd^or.  The  stra- 
tagem of  Cleomenes  is  narrated 
after  Herodotus  by  Polyenus 
I.  14. 

'  The  marveUous  narrative 
of  Herodotus  VI.  77  sqq.  is 
also  unconnected,  from  there 
being  no  explanation  of  the 
two  first  verses  of  the  oracle, 
aXX'  ^ov  17  BtiK€ta,  which  how- 
ever must  have  referred  to 
some  real  event.  Or  does  He- 
rodotus refer  Brf\€ui  to  Juno? 
Pausanias  II.  20.  doubts  whe- 
ther Herodotus  understands  it. 
But.  the  story -of  Telesilla  in 
Pausanias,  Plutarch,  de  Mul. 
Virt.  5.  p.  269.  and  Polyeenus 
VIII.  33.  is  very  fabulous.  The 
festival   'YfipumKa    could    not 


have  had  this  historical  origin, 
but  must  have  belonged  to  the 
mystical  rites  of  some  elemen- 
tary deities.  The  number  of 
the  Argives  who  were  slain  is 
stated  by  Plutarch  and  Polyae- 
nus  to  have  been  7777;  by 
others  6000  (also  a  tradition 
of  a  seven  days*  armistice  in 
Flut.  Lac.  Apoph.  p.  211.). 
This  is  the  batde  cV  rg  c/Sd^/i^ 
UrrofUyov,  but  of  what  month 
we  are  ignorant,  Pol.  V.  2.  8. 
Plut.  Mul.  Virt.  ubi  sup.  Others 
placed  it  at  the  uovfujvla  of  the 
fourth  month,  anciently  Her- 
maeus,  but  only  because  the 
'Yfipitrruch  were  then  celebrated. 
See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  p. 
522.  ed.  Sylb.  Suidas  in  v.  Tc- 
Xe<riXXa. 

^  Concerning    these   slaves, 
see  book  III.  ch.  3.  §.  2. 
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in  the  mean  time  arisen  to  manhood  overcame  ahd 
expelled  them,  the  Argives,  as  Aristotle  8^  relates, 
saw  themselves  compelled,  in  order  to  restore  the 
numbers  of  their  free  population,  to  collect  about 
them  the  surrounding  subjects  of  their  city,  the  Pe^ 
iriceci,  and  to  distribute  them  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ^.  The  completion  of  this  plan  took  place 
one  generation  after  the  fatal  battle  with  Clefomenes^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  which  ArgqB^ 
whose  attention  was  wholly  occupied  with  strength- 
ening her  affairs  at  home,  toc^  no  part.  At  that 
time  the  Argives,  in  order  to  increase  thei^  own 
numbers,  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  dlies  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  transplanted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Argos ' ;  particularly  Tirjms,  Mycenae,  Hy- 
seae,  Omeae,  and  Midea^.  Tiiyns  and  M3reen8e 
were  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  free,  and  even 
independent  communities,  which  followed  the  com- 
mand of  Sparta  without  the  consent  of  Argos ;  the 
latter  town  indeed  contested  with  Argos  the  right  to 
the  administration  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the 
presidency  at  the  Nemean  games  \  The  destruction 
of  their  city,  which  the  Argives  undertook  in  con- 
cert with  the  Cleonaeans  and  Tegeates"*,  was  ef- 
fected in  the  year  464  B.  C.  (Olymp.  79.  1).  But  of 
the  Mycenaeans,  a  few  only  followed  the  Argives,  as 
the   larger  niunber  either  took  refuge  at  Cleonae 


s  Polit.   V.   3.  8.    Plutarch  Unguishes  Omee  k^iuj  r^r  *Ap* 

<;onfound8  bondslaves  and  Pe-  ytiat  from  the  city  near  Sicyon, 

irioeci.  as  also  in  the  same  place   a 

^  See  Schol.  Yen.  ad  II.  B.  K^fuf  named  Asine,  p.  373  B. 
108.  concerning  the  nine  ham-         '  Diod.  XI.  65. 
lets  (islands)  near  Argos.  "*  Strabo  p.  377.     Yet  Cle-* 

'  Pausan.  VIII.  27.  I.  once  soon  occurs  again  as  a 

*  Strabo  VIII.  p.  376.  dis-  friendly  state^ 
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(which  city  was  at  that  time  independent,  and  had 
for  some  time  the  management  of  the  Nemean 
games)",  at  Ceryneia  in  Achaia,  and  eyen  in  Mace* 
donia  ^.  Of  the  Tirjuthians  also  some  fled  to  Epi* 
daurus,  and  some  to  Halieis  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Dryi^ians^  in  which  place  the  expelled  Hermioneans 
also  found  an  asylum  p.  For  Hermione,  which  He- 
rodotus during  the  4ime  of  the  Persian  war  consi- 
ders as  a  Dryopian  city  %  was  subsequently  taken  by 
the  Argives '.  The  other  cities  which  have  been 
mentioned,  had  however,  as  we  know  of  Omeae  and 
also  Hysiae,  previously  belonged  to  Perioeci,  being 
subjects  of  Argos,  and  were  only  then  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  metropolis  {<TivotKot)\ 
The  Argives,  by  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  secured 
themselves  as  well  against  external  foes  as  against 


"  Ch.  7.  §.  15.  Cleonse  was 
at  that  time  enge^ed  in  a  war 
with  Corinth,  Flutarcl^.  Cimon. 

®  Pausan.  VII.  25.  3.  Comp. 
Biodorus  XI*  65.  It  is  remark- 
able how  rapidly  Mycense  fell 
into  oblivion  among  the  Athe- 
nians, ifischylns  does  not  once 
mention  it;  succeeding  poets 
frequently  confound  it  with 
Argos.  In  the  Mectra  of  So- 
phocles there  is  throughout  the 
play  the  most  confused  notion 
of  die  locality ;  compare  Elms- 
ley  ad  Eurip.  Heradid.  188. 
Concerning  the  destruction  of 
Mycens,  see  Brunck  Analect. 
torn.  n.  p.  J  05.  n.  248. 

P  Pbusan.  II.  25.  7.  cf.  II. 
17.  5.  VIII.  46.  2.  Concerning 
the  emigration,  see  Strabo  VIII. 
p.  373  B.  and  Ephoras  lib.  VI. 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  'KKtut,  Uri 


oifToi    TLpvp$toi    fltriv,    &C.      In 

Stephanus  in  v.  Tipvus,  as  w^ 
as  in  Strabo  uhi  sup,  the  Her* 
moneans  in  Halieis  are  spoken 
of.  There  is  much  that  is  very 
singular  in  the  oracle,  mf  Ht 
Xafiifv  Kal  froi  rv  Ka$i(»  tc(ii  noi  rb 
oUrfciy  (fx»v  dkUa  T€  KtKXrjaBai, 

fl  Herod.  VIII.  43.  The  Her- 
mioneans  however  maintained 
their  ancient  connexions  at  a 
later  period ;  see  above;  ch.  7* 

§.  IS- 

'  Pausan.  II.  34.  5.  Strabo 

adds  the  destruction  of  Asine ; 
but  this  took  place  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  statement 
of  Strabo  (p.  373  D  )  that  the 
My  censeans  uaedEiones  as  their 
vavaTaBfjMP,  must,  if  it  is  cor- 
rect, refer  to  some  time  before 
the  75th  Olympiad,  or  480 
B.C. 

*  Pausan.  II.  25.  i. 
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their  former  enemies  the  bond-slaves^  and  abo  ar-* 
quired  a  large  number  of  laborious  and  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  by  the  continuance  of  peace,  soon 
reestablished  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Argos  \ 
The  oracle  has  well  marked  out  the  principles  which 
were  then  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  that  state, 
when  it  recommended  it,  as  **ike  enemy  qfits  neighs 
^^  haurs^  and  friend  qf  the  gods^  to  draw  in  its  arms^ 
«<  and  remain  in  watchjid  quiet,  guarding  its  head; 
^for  that  the  head  wouJd  save  the  hody^r  At  the 
same  time,  however,  by  these  proceedings,  a  complete 
change  in  the  constitution  was  brought  about,  and 
Argos,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  gradually  lost  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  Boric  character. 

The  other  actions  of  Cleomenes  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  refer  to  the  political  changes  at 
Athens,  and  could  only  be  connectedly  related  in  a 
history  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  or  in  reference 
to  the  events  in  J&gina,  which  we  have  narrated 
elsewhere. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  this  whole  time,  in 
which  Sparta  founded  her  empire,  we  read  of  no  se- 
rious contest  between  Dorians  and  lonians.  For  al- 
though the  border-states,  Megara  and  JEgina  (the 
latter  after  its  revolt  from  Epidaurus),  carried  on  a 
continued  war  with  Athens,  the  whole  race  took  no 
part  in  the  contest,  and  Sparta  herself  fulfilled  the 
office  of  an  impartial  arbitrator  between  Athens  and 
Megara.  Even  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Athe- 
nians and  Megarians  fought  in  the  territory  of  Eleu- 

<  Diod.  XII.  75.  /ScSXntor  txup,  mffnikayfUpof  fftn, 

Mnmiun  $96UnM,  Ejau  1^  wpo^     trmfta  aainrti  Herod.  VII.  148. 
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818^.  The  chief  struggle  was  for  the  island  of  Sa^ 
lamis,  which  Solon  is  supposed  to  have  gained  by 
the  well  known  stratagem  y,  a  fact  however  which 
was  denied  by  Daimachus  of  Plataea  \  According 
to  the  Megarian  account,  some  refugees  from  their 
own  city  (named  Aopvickeiot)  betrayed  the  island  to 
the  Athenians  \  So  much  is  certain,  that  five  Spar-^ 
tan  arbitrators  (Critolaidas,  Amompharetus,  Hjrpse- 
chidas,  Anaxilas,  and  Cleomenes),  in  obedience  to 
ancient  traditions  and  fables  respecting  the  original 
owners  of  Salamis,  adjudged  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mis  to  the  Athenians.  Yet  in  the  troubles  which 
succeeded  the  banishment  of  Megacles  this  island 
was  again  lost,  as  well  as  the  harbour  Nis^a,  which 
had  been  before  conquered  ^.  They  soon  however 
regained  it,  and  Megara  appears  firom  that  time 
forth  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  recovery :  as  in 
this  age  the  power  of  Athens  increased  so  rapidly, 
tiiat  M^ara  could  no  longer  think  of  renewing  her 
ancient  contests. 

Since  it  is  not  my  object  to  give  a  continuous  and 
general  narration  of  facts,  but  only  to  extract  what 
is  most  instructive  for  the  condition  of  the  Doric 
race,  I  shall  not  carry  on  the  history  of  the  Dorians 
out  of  the  Peloponnese  to  a  lower  point,  as  their 


^  Herod.  I.  30.  where  the 
qxmiytlrwtt  are  the  Megariana, 
not  die  Eleiisiniaiis,  as  Lobeck 
Trogramm.  de  hello  Eleusinio 
supposes. 

y  Fftusan.  1.  40,  45.  Strabo 
IX.  p.  271.  Herod.  Vit.  Ho- 
mer, c.  28.  Polysen.  Strateg. 
I.  26.  I,  2.  Diogen.  Laert.  L 
48.  Quinctil.  V.  11. 

'  Plutarch.  Comp.  Solon,  et 
Public.  4. 


*  Pausan.  I.  40.  4. 

^  Plutarch.  Solon.  10.  12. 
confirmed  by  iElian.  V.  H.  VII. 
19.  There  was  at  Delphi  a 
statue  of  ApoUo  armed  with  a 
lance,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
Pyth.  Orac.  16.  p.  273.  and 
Ptiusan.  X.  15. 1,  which  was  of- 
fered up  by  tibe  Megarians  after 
a  victory  over  Athens,  i.  e. 
after  that  gained  in  Olymp.  83. 
3.  see  book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  10. 
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loc4l  connexioiiB  would  lead  us  far  astray  into  other 
regicms.  For  the  game  reason  I  will  only  touch 
upon  a  few  events  of  the  Persian  wars,  confining 
myself  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Peloponnese 
during  that  period,  among  which  the  ascendency 
{^efjMfia)  of  Sparta  is  the  most  importajit  and  re- 
markable. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Generml  hiitory  4^  Sparta  during  the  Persian  and  Peh^ 

pomurian  wars. 

1.  Sparta,  by  the  conquest  of  Messenia  and  Te* 
gea,  had  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  Pelc^otinese, 
which  character  she  confirmed  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrants,  and  the  overttirow  (rf  Argos.  Prom 
about  the  year  580  B.  C.  she  acted  as  the  recognised 
commander,  not  only  of  the  Peloponnese,  but  of  the 
whole  Greek  name.  The  confederijbcy  itself  how- 
ever was  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  penin- 
sula alone,  on  fixed  and  regular  laws ;  whereas  the 
other  Greeks  only  annexed  themselves  to  it  tempo- 
rarily. The  order  of  precedence  observed  by  the 
members  of  this  league  may  be  taken  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  footstool  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  after  the  Persian 
war,  the  lonians,  who  were  only  allied  for  a  time, 
being  omitted^.  It  is  as  follows;  Lacedaemon,  Co- 
rinth, Sicyon,  ifigina,  Megara,  Epidaurus^,  Tegea, 
Orchomenus,   Phlius,  Troezen,  Hermione,   Tirjms, 

^  Pttufuin.  y.  23.  I.  compare  gara,  and  Epidaurus,  at  a  later 

JE^»etwa  p.  1 26.  period,  after  the  destruction  of 

^  They  occur  in  the  foUowing  iEgina. 
order;  Corinth,   Sicyon»   Me- 
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Mytense,  Lepreuiii,  and  Elis ;  which  state  was  con- 
tented with  the  last  place,  on  account  of  the  smaU 
share  which  it  had  taken  in  the  war.  The  defend* 
ers  of  the  Isthmus  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
order  ^ ;  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  Eleans,  Conn-* 
thiaiffl,  Sicyonians,  Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Troeze* 
hians,  and  Hermionians,  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
other  list,  only  that  the  Arcadians,  having  been 
present  with  their  whole  force,  and  also  the  Eleans, 
occupy  an  earlier  place;  and  the  Megarians  and 
ifSginetans  are  omitted,  as  having  had  no  share  in 
the  defence.  This  regular  ord^  of  precedence  is 
alone  a  proof  of  a  firm  union.  The  Tegeates,  since 
they  had  joined  the  side  of  Lacedaemon,  enjoyed  se- 
veral privileges,  and  especially  the  place  of  h<mour 
at  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army^  Argos  re- 
mained excluded  from  the  nations  of  the  I^lopon- 
nese,  as  it  never  would  submit  to  the  command  of 
Sparta ;  the  Achaeans,  indifferent  to  external  affairs, 
only  joined  themselves  momentarily  to  the  alliance  fl^: 
but  the  Mantineans,  though  latterly  they  followed 
the  policy  of  Argos '^  were  long  attached  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  league;  for  at  the  end  of  the  Persian 
war  they  sent  an  anny,  vffbich  arrived  too  late  fw 
the  battle  of  Plataea' ;  having  before,  together  with 
the  other  Arcadians,  helped  to  defend  the  Isthmus^ ; 
they  had  also  been  engaged  in  the  first  days  of  the 
action  at  Thermopyte ' ;  and  they  were  at  this  time 


«  Herod.  VIII.  72.  «  Thuc.  II.  9. 

^  Kal  SkKa  ycpca  fuydka  Koi —  ^  ThuC.  V.  29. 

IX.  26.  Thncyd.  V.  67.    Con-  '  Herod.  IX.  77. 

ceming  the  fidelity  of  Phlius  *  Herod.  VIII.  72. 

towards  Sparta,  see  Theodoret.  *  Herod.  VII.  202. 
Grsc.  Affin.  IX.  16. 
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still  the  faithful  allies  of  the  Lacedaemoniaas™.  Theic 
subsequent  defection  from  Sparta  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  dominion  of 
Parrhasia,  which  was  protected  by  Lacedaemon°; 
to  their  hostiUty  with  Tegea,  which  remamed  true 
to  Sparta  after  the  great  war  with  Arcadia,  which 
began  about  470  B.  C.^  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
their  city  {ffwotkiafjuog)^  and  the  establishment  of.  a 
democratic  government,  through  the  influence  of 
ArgosP. 

S»  The  supremacy  of  Sparta^  was  exercised  in 
the  expeditions  of  the  whole  confederacy  (koivm 
$6^01),  and  in  transactions  of  the  same  nature.  In 
the  first,  a  Spartan  king— lifter  it  had  been  thought 
proper  never  to  send  out  two  together — ^was  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  whose  powers  there  were  many 
remains  of  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Homeric 
princes.  Occasionally,  however,  Sparta  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  her  privilege  to  other  commanders^ 
especially  at  sea,  as,  for  instance,  the  fleet  at  Sala- 
mis  to  Eurybiades.  When  any  expedition  was  con- 
templated, the  Spartans  sent  round  to  the  confede- 
rate states  ^  to  desire  them  to  have  men  and  stores 
in  readiness".  The  highest  amount  which  each  state 
could  be  called  on  to  supply  was  fixed  once  for  all, 
and  it  was  only  on  each  particular  occasion  to  be 

"*  7rapa(rrarai,  Diod.  XV.  12.  says  to  the  Spartans,  rrjv  IIcXo- 

See  also  Xen.  Hell.  V.  2.  3.  'ir6wtj<rov  vtipSuirBt  fjJf  ik&irir^  c{-^ 

"  Thuc.  V.  29,  33.  fjy€ur$ai  (ad  finem)  4  ol  ff-orcpcs 

o  Thuc.  rV.  134.    Concern-  v/iiv  iraptiioo-av. 
ing  this  internal  war,  see  be-         ^  Thuc.  II.  10.  wwpiriyytXKow 

low,  §.  9.  Kara  r^v  1l€\oir6¥tnjirotf. 

P  Thuc.  y.  29.    See  book         *  Likewise  ships,  implements 

III.  ch.  4.  §.  7.  for  sieges,  &c.  Tliucyd.  III.  16, 

«» 'HyturBai,  Tytfiow wiir,  Thuc.  VII.  18. 
I.  71.    The  Corinthian  orator 
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determined  what  part  of  that  was  required^  In 
like  manner  the  supplies  in  money  and  stores  were 
regularly  appointed  ° ;  so  that  an  army,  with  all  its 
equipment,  could  be  collected  by  a  simple  summons. 
But  agricultural  labour,  festivals,  and  the  natural 
slowness  of  the  Doric  race,  often  very  much  retarded 
the  assembling  of  this  army.  The  contributions, 
chiefly  perhaps  voluntary,  both  of  states  and  indivi* 
duals,  were  registered  on  ^tone :  and  there  is  still 
extant  an  inscription,  found  at  Tegea,  in  which  the 
war-supplies  of  the  Ephesians,  Melians,  &c  in  mo* 
ney  and  in  com,  are  recorded^.  But  the  LacedsB^ 
monians  never  exacted  from  the  Peloponnesian  con*, 
federacy  a  regular  annual  contribution,  independent 
of  circuftistances ;  which  would  have  been  in  fact  a 
tribute :  a  measure  of  ihis  kind  being  once  proposed 
to  king  Archidamus,  he  answered,  ^^  that  war  did 
•*  not  consume  according  to  ruley.*'  Pericles,  how- 
ever, properly  considers  it  as  a  disadvantage  to  the 
Peloponnesians  that  they  had  no  paid  troops,  and 
that  neither  in  common  nor  in  the  several  states 
they  had  amassed  any  treasure  ^  The  object  of  an 
expedition  was  publicly  declared :  occasionally  how- 
ever, when  secrecy  was  required,  it  was  known  nei- 


^  For  expeditions  without 
the  Peloponnese  ra  dvo  fUptj, 
i.  e.  two  thirda  of  the  whole^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  com-* 
mon  proportion,  Thuc.  III.  15. 
Demosth.  in  Neer.  p.  1379. 

"  ^kpyvpiov  pffTw,   Thuc.  II. 

7. 

^  Boeckh  Inscript.  1 5 1 1 .    It 

is  probably  of  the  time  of  Ly- 

sander. 

'    y  *llff  ov  rnvyfACva  inrtiToi  v6' 

XffMs,  Plutarch.  Cleomen.  27. 


(*A/>x^f^<  ^  voktu6s,  i.  e.  the 
second,  t^vr^  r^v  apx^p  rw  TLtko-^ 
irovinfa-iakov  iroXcfuw).  Compare 
Plutarch.  Demosth.  17.  Cna- 
sus  17.  Beg.  Apophth.  p.  ia6. 
and  Lflcon.  Apophth.  p.  202. 
Hutten.  In  this  passage  the 
apophthegm  is  incorrectly  at- 
tributed to  Archidamus  the 
Third,  although  the  Pelopon- 
nesian is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  it. 
'Thuc.  I.  141. 
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ther  io  tha  statee  nor  to  their  army*«  The  single 
allied  states,  if  necessity  demanded  it,  could  also  imt- 
mediately  summon  the  army  of  the  others  ^ :  but  it 
is  not  clear  to  what  extent  this  call  was  hinding 
upon  them.  The  Spartan  military  constitution, 
which  we  will  explain  hereafter,  extended  to  the 
whole  allied  army ;  but  it  was  doubtless  variously 
combined  with  the  tactics  of  the  several  nations^. 
To  the  council  of  war,  which  moreover  only  de- 
hated,  and  did  not  decide,  the  Spartan  king  sum- 
moned the  leaders  of  the  several  states,  together 
with  other  commanders,  and  generally  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  persons  in  the  army^. 

8.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league,  every  common  action,  such  as  a  de- 
claration of  war,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  or 
treaty,  was  agreed  on  at  a  congress  of  the  confede- 
rates. But,  as  there  was  no  regular  assembly  of 
this  kind,  the  several  states  sent  envoys  (a/ycAoi), 
like  the  deputies  (vpofiovXot)  of  the  lonians,  who  ge- 
nerally remained  together  only  for  a  short  time^ 
All  the  members  had  legally  equal  votes  (/Vot^)9<^o<^) ; 
and  the  majority  sometimes  decided  against  a  strong 
ojpposttion  6 ;   l^)arta  was  often  outvoted,  Corinth 


■  Thuc.  V.  54.  Cleomenes 
also,  Herod.  V.  74.  conceals 
die  real  object ;  but  the  army 
is  soon  separated. 

^  Thuc.  ubi  siiqp. 

*^  See  book  III.  ch.  n.  The 
army  of  the  10,000,  although 
composed  entirely  of  mercena- 
ries, was  in  many  respects  like 
an  allied  army,  and  was  under 
Spartan  discipline. 

^  Thucyd.  II.  10. 

M.  141. 


f  Ibid. 

e  Thucyd.  I.  125.  mi  to  irX^- 
Oot  i^jrrjffUirtufro,  V.  30.  Kvpwv 
c&cu  ^i  &y  r6  v^Bos  rmp  (vfi^ 
liaxwf  yfnf<I^Unirai  f^p  fjof  n  Bfwf  i) 
rfpwop  K»kviia  j.  V.  17.  the  Me* 
garians,  Eleans,  Corinthians, 
and  Boeotians  are  outvoted. 
But,  according  to  I.  40,  41, 
the  vote  of  the  Corinthians 
alone  prevented  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  from  succouring  the 
Samians,  i.  e.  they  gave  the 
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being  at  all  times  willing  to  raise  an  opposition^. 
We  have  however  little  information  respecting  the 
exact  state  of  the  confederacy;  it  is  probable  in- 
deecU  from  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesiaxis^  that,  upon  the  whidct  authority  had  more 
weight  than  numbers ;  and  for  great  undertakings, 
«uch  as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  assent  of  the 
chief  state  was  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  agree- 
mtot  of  the  other  confederates*.  When  the  congress 
was  stunmoned  to  Sparta,  the  envoys  often  treated 
with  a  public  assembly  (hc/cXafroi^)  of  the  Spartans ; 
although  they  naturally  withdrew  during  the  divif 
sion.  Of  these  envojns,  besides  Sosides  the  Corin- 
thian, we  also  know  the  name  of  Chileus  of  Tegea, 
who  prevailed  upcm  the  ^^ors,  after  a  long  dekiy, 
to  send  the  army  to  Plataea,  and  who  did  miich  to 
allay  the  differences  existing  between  the  members 
of  the  then  num^ous  c(»ifederacy^ 

4.  But  upon  the  intermU  affairs,  laws,  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  allied  states,  the  confederacy  had  le- 
gally no  influence.  It  was  a  fundamental  law  that 
ev^y  state  (wikt^)  should,  accwding  to  its  ancient 
customs  (kat  ta  vArpta)^  he  independent  and  supreme 
{avTovcfJLo^  tceu  aiTovo>af^) ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  cre- 
dit of  Sparta,  that,  so  long  as  the  league  was  in  ex- 
istence, she  never,  not  even  when  a  favourable  op* 
portunity  <^ered,  deprived  any  Pelopcnunesian  state 


preponderance  to  the  party  ^  Herod.  IX.  9.  where  how- 
opposed  to  war.  ever  he  is  disdnguished  from 

^  Besides  Herodotus  V.  93.  the^^cXoi.    Compare  Plutarch 

see  Dio  Chrys.  Orat.  XXXVH.  de  Malign.  Herod.  41 .  Polyen. 

p.  459.  15.  V.  30.   I.     Fhitarch  Thanis- 

'  Thucyd.  I.  67.  tocl.  6. 

^  Thuc.   ubi  sup.   Xenoph.  <"  See  the  treaty  in  Thucyd. 

Hell.  V.  2.   II,  20.  V.  77,  79. 
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of  this  independence.  Nor  were  disputes  between 
individual  states  brought  before  the  congress  of  the 
allies,  which,  on  account  of  the  prepond^panoe  of 
Sparta,  would  have  endangered  their  liberty;  but 
they  were  commonly  either  referred  to  the  Delfdiiaii 
oracle,  or  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  both  states''. 
When  Elis  claimed  an  ancient  tribute  from  Le^ 
preum,  both  states  agreed  to  make  Sparta  their  ar-^ 
bitrator  by  a  special  reference  (mrpom;.)  In  this 
character  Sparta  declared  that  Lepreum,  being  an 
independent  member  of  the  confederacy,  was  not 
bound  to  pay  the  tribute:  and  EUs  acted  unjustly 
in  refusing  to  abide  by  her  agreement,  on  the  plea 
that  she  had  not  expected  the  decision^.  Fw  dis- 
putes between  citizens  of  different  states  there  wad 
an  entirely  free  and  equal  intercourse  of  justice 
{cammercium  juris  dandi  repetendique^).  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  states  was  also  absolutely  exraipt 
from  foreign  interference  (avToXi#rw^).  These  are 
the  chief  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy ;  the  only  one  which  in  the  flou- 
rishing times  of  Greece  combined  extensive  powers 
with  justice,  and  a  respect  for  the  indepen^nee  of 
its  weaker  members. 

5.  Sparta  had  not  become  the  head  of  this  lei^e 
by  agreement,  and  still  less  by  usurpation ;  but  by 
tacit  acknowledgment  she  was  the  leader,  not  only 
of  this,  but  of  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  she  acted 

°  Thucyd.  L  a8.  cf.  V.  79.        rp^i  wovhaX  in  Pausan.  III.  5. 
**  V.  3 1 ,  8.  probably  refer  to  the  tradi- 

P  V.  7,  9.  KOT  rhi  noTfua  bUas    tion  mentioned  above,  ch.  5. 

expression  nbr  r^  varpia  does        H  Thucyd.,  uhi  sup.  rotr  hi 
not  at  all  refer  to  ancient  trea-     hats  kot  ri  warpm  duediwBai, 
ties  of  the  Dorians. .  The  fra- 
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as  such  in  all  foreign  relatione  from  about  tbe  year 
580  B.  C.  Her  alliance  was  courMd  by  Croesus : 
and  the  lonians,  when  pressed  by  Cyrus,  had  re«- 
course  to  theSpartans,  who,  with  an  amusing  igno- 
rance of  the  state  of  ajBTairs  beyond  the  sea,  thought 
to  terrify  the  king  of  Persia  by  the  threat  of  hosti- 
lities. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  were  at 
that  time  Scythian  envoys  in  Sparta,  with  whom  a 
great  plan  of  operations  against  Persia  is  said  to 
have  been  concerted — ^which  it  is  not  easy  to  bcr 
lieve^  In  the  year  520  B.  C.  the  Plata&ans  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Cleomenes%  who 
referred  them  to  Athens;  a  herald  from  Sparta 
drove  the  Alcmaeonidse  from  their  city  ^ :. afterwards 
Aristagoras  sou^t  from  the  protector  of  Oreece" 
aid  against  the  national  enemy :  and  wh«i  the  Mg^- 
netans  gave  the  Persians  earth  and  water,  the  Athe- 
nians  accused  them  of  treachery  before  the  Spar- 
tans: and  lastly,  during  the  Persian  war,  Greece 
found  in  the  high  character  of  that  state  the  only 
means  of  effecting  the  union  so  necessary  for  her 
safety  and  success^. 

6.  In  this  war  a  new  confederacy  was  formed^ 
which  was  extended  beyond  the  Peloponnese;  the 
community  of  danger  and  of  victory  having,  besides 
a  momentary  combination,  also  produced  an  union 
destined  for  some  duration.  It  was  the  assembly  of 
this  league— «  fixed  congress  at  Corinth  during,  and 


'  Herod.  VI.  84.  ance  against  Carthage.     How 

**  VI.  108.  cftidcNray  <r^ar  av-  gencml  the  respect  for  Spiirta 

Tovs.  was  at  that  time  in  Greece,  is 

^  V.  70.  shewn  by  several  passages  in 

"  V.  49,  70.  Pindar,  which  are  not  othcr- 

^. According  to  Justin  XIX.  wise  intelligible,  e.  g.  Pyth.  V. 

I.  the  Sicilian  states  also  ap-  73. 

plied   to  Leonidas  for  assist- 

VOL.  I.  P 
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at  Sparta  after,  the  war — ^that  settled  the  internal 
differences  of^Greece,  that  invited  Argos,  Corcyra, 
and  Grelon  to  Join  the  league,  and  afterwards  called 
upon  Themistocles  to  answer  for  his  proceedings  3^. 
So  much  it  did  for  the  present  emergency.  But  at 
the  same  time  Pausanias,  the  regent  of  Sparta,  after 
the  great  victory  of  Plataea  (at  which,  according  to 
.Sschylus,  the  power  of  Persia  fell  by  the  Doric 
spear '^),  prevailed  upon  the  allies  to  conclude  a  fur- 
ther treaty.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  gods  of  the 
confederacy,  particularly  of  the  Eleutherian  (or  Gre- 
cian) Jupiter,  they  pledged  themselves  mutually  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  all  states,  and  to  many 
other  conditions,  of  which  the  memory  has  been  lost. 
To  the  Plataeans  in  particular  security  from  danger 
was  promised  \  The  lonians  also,  after  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  were  received  into  this  confederacy'. 

7.  The  splendid  victories  over  the  Persians  had 
for  some  time  taken  Sparta,  which  was  fitted  for  a 
quiet  and  passive  existence,  out  of  her  natural 
sphere ;  and  her  king  Pausanias  had  wished  to  be- 
tray his  country  for  the  glitter  of  an  Asiatic  prince. 
But  this  state  soon  perceived  her  true  interest,  and 
sent  no  more  conunanders  to  Asia,  ^^  that  her  gene- 
**  rals  might  not  be  made  worse :"  she  likewise 
wished  to  avoid  any  further  war  with  the  Persians, 
thinking  that  Athens  was  better  fitted  to  carry  it  on 
than  herself^.  If  the  speech  were  now  extant  in 
which  Hetoemaridas  the  Heraclide  proved  to  the 
councillors  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  Sparta  to 

^  See  Appendix  IV.  ^BrjKm,   according    to   which 

*  Pen.  819.  the    Athenians    wished    dUas 

**  Thuc.  I.  6y,  III.  58,  68.  iowai  at  the  beginning  of  the 

*>   Herod.  IX.   106. — ^These  war,  Thuc.  I.  144,  145. 

fnroMi  are  also  probably  the  ^  Thuc.  I.  95. 
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aim  at  the  mastery  of  the  sea^,  we  should  doubtless 
possess  a  profound  view,  on  the  Spartan  side,  of 
those  things  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  look 
on  with  Athenian  eyes.  Thus  also  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  the  command  was  transferred  to  Athens 
merely  ^^>r  the  sake  of  Athens.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
the  supremacy  {^€[jLov!a)  over  the  Greeks  was  in  fact 
transferred  at  all  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  if  we  con- 
sider the  matter  as  Sparta  considered  it,  however 
great  the  influence  of  this  change  may  have  been 
on  the  power  of  Athens.  But  Sparta  continued  to 
hold  its  preeminence  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  mother-country  joined  them- 
selves to  her:  while  none  but  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands,  who  had  previously  been 
subjects  of  Persia,  and  were  then  only  partially  li- 
berated, perhaps  too  much  despised  by  Sparta,  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Athens^. 

8.  But  the  complete  liberation  of  Asia  Minor 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  which  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  chief  exploits  of  Athens,  was  in  fact 
never  effected.  Without  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion respecting  the  problematical  treaty  of  Cimon^, 
we  will  merely  seek  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  this  period.  Herodotus  states, 
that  Artaphemes,  the  satrap  at  Sardes  under  Da- 
rius, fixed  the  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  lonians  as 
it  remained  until  the  time  of  the  writer'^,  i.  e.  about 


«*  Diod.  XI.  50. 

•  Thuc.  VI.  82.  a^oi  dc  Tw 
xmh  rf  /ScuriXci  npdrtpop  Hyrnv 
^y«fji6v€s  Kcercurravrws, 

^  Of  thisEichstadt  has  treated 
in  his  Notes  to  the  translation 
of  Mitford*8  History  of  Greece ; 
abo  Mosche  in  a  Dissertation 


De  eo  quod  in  Comelii  Vitis  /a- 
ciendum  restat,  Francof.  1802; 
and  lastly,  Dahlmann  in  his 
Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  der 
Geschichte,  vol.  I.  p.  i — 148. 
with  great  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy. 

8  Herod.  VI.  42.    See  my 
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the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  evident 
that  this  was  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  king  of 
Persia :  the  exactions  of  the  Athenians  were  clearly 
not  regulated  by  any  Persian  register  of  property. 
Again,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war  Artapher- 
nes  sought  for  assistance  against  Athens,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Persia  the  tri- 
bute due  firom  the  Grecian  maritime  towns,  which 
the  Athenians  had  prevented  him  from  collecting^. 
From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  shah  of  Susa  was 
ignorant  that  the  majority  of  those  cities  had  for 
more  than  sixty  years  paid  to  the  Athenians  and 
not  to  him,  and  attributed  the  arrears  only  to  the 
negligence  of  his  viceroys.  I  say  only  the  majority ; 
for  the  Athienians  had  been  far  from  completing  the 
gloriouli  work  of  the  great  Cimon;  and  after  the 
war-contributions  had  become  a  most  oppressive  tri- 
bute, these  cities  might  not  themselves  be  very  de-* 
^irous  to  change  their  master.  Hence  Themistocles, 
as  a  vassal  of  Persia,  possessed  undisturbed,  at  the 
accession  of  Artaxerxes,  the  beautiful  towns  of  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Maeander,  Lampsacus,  Myus,  Percote, 
and  ancient  Scepsis'.  At  a  still  later  period  the  de. 
soendaats  of  kiii^  Demaratus,  Eurysthenes,  and  Pro- 
des,  ruled  by  the  same  title  over  Halisama  in  My- 
sia^.  The  neighbouring  towns  of  Oambrium,  Pa- 
Review  of  a  work  of  Kortttm's,  Paasan.  I.  26.  4. 
Gbttingische  Anzeigen,  1822.  p.  ^  Xenoph.  HeD.  III.  1.  6. 
1 17*  To  this  fieunily  Procles  also  be- 

^  Thuc.  VIII.  5.  cf.  46.  Ann  longs,  who  married  the  daugh- 
hf  Tjj  ^acriXcW  ^EXXi^vf  r  oh(ov<n,  ter  of  Aristotle  (when  the  lat- 
an  official  expression  of  fre-  ter  was  at  Atameus),  and  had 
quent  occurrence.  by  her  two  sons,  Procles  and 

'     Plutarch.    Themist.    29.     Demaratus,  Sextus  Empiricus 
Thucyd.  I.  138.  Diod.  XI.  57.     adv.  Mathem.   p.  51    B.    ed. 
His  sons  also  appear  to  have     Col. 
possessed  them,  according  to 
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tegambrium,  M3n4na,  and  Oiynium  had  been  given 
by  Darius  to  Grongylus,  and  his  descendants  still 
dwelt  there  after  the  Peloponnesian  war^  When 
Athens  unjustly  expelled  the  Delians  from  their 
island,  they  found  a  place  of  refuge  at  Adramyt- 
teuni»  on  the  coast  of  MoliSf  which  was  granted 
them  by  the  satrap  Phamaces"'.  Thus  the  Athe- 
nian empire  did  not  prevent  the  vassals  and  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Persia  from  ruling  over  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  even  down  to  the  very  coast. 
We  need  not  go  any  further  to  prove  the  entire 
falsehood  of  the  account  cx>mmonly  given  by  the 
panegjrrical  rhetoricians  of  Athens. 

9.  The  Peloponnese  took  the  less  concern  in  these 
proceedings,  as  internal  differences  had  arisen  from 
some  unknown  cause,  which  led  to  an  open  war  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Arcadia.  We  only  know,  that, 
between  the  battle  of  Plataea  (in  which  Tegea,  as 
also  later  still,  shewed  great  fidelity  towards  Sparta) 
and  the  war  with  the  Helots  (i.  e.  between  479  and 
465  B.C.),  the  Lacedaemonians  fought  two  great 
battles^  the  od&  against  the  Tegeates  and  Argives 
at  Tegea,  the  other  against  all  the  Arcadians,  with 
the  exception  <^  the  Mantiineans,  at  Dipaea  (ev  Atvai- 
evaiv)^  in  the  Maenaliau  territory.  Tisamenus,  an 
Elean,  of  the  family  of  the  lamidae,  was  in  both 
battles  in  the  Spartan  army;  and  in  both  Sparta 
was  victorious".  Yet,  in  an  epigram  of  Simonides, 
the  valour  of  the  Tegeates  is  praised,  who  by  their 


'  Xenoph.  ti^'  sup.  in  exile,  Herod.  VI.  72.  Hero- 

^  Thucyd.  V.  1.  dotus  IX.  37.  also  mentions  a 

"   Herod.   IX.  35.   Pausan.  dissension  between  Tegea  and 

III.  II.    Hence  also  Leotychi-  Sparta  before  the  Persian  war. 

des  in  468  B.  C.  went  to  Tegea 
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sieging,  not  without  shewing  their  sufipidon  of  the 
innovating  spirit  of  their  ally^.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  si^e,  455  B.  C,  Ithome  surrendered  on 
terms ;  and  the  Messenians,  t<^ether  with  their  wives 
and  children,  quitted  the  Peloponnese,  under  a  pro- 
mise of  never  again  entering  it.  It  appears  that  the 
war  between  Laoeda&mon  and  Arcadia  was  oonduded 
upon  conditions,  of  which  one  was,  that  no  person 
should  be  put  to  death  for  the  sake  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian party  at  Tegea;  and  another,  that  Sparta 
was  to  expel  the  Messenians  from  the  country,  but 
not  kill  them— -whidi  w^e  inscribed  on  a  pillar  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alpheus^.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, gave  to  the  fugitives  the  town  ftf  NMpBffttiffj 
which  they  had  shortly  before  conquered,  and 
which  was  amveniently  situated  for  tempting  them, 
against  their  promise,  to  make  inroads  and  fcxrays 
in  the  Peloponnese.  The  Messenians  still  continued, 
in  die  Peloponnesian  war,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  neighbouring  people  by  their.  Doric  dialect^. 

11.  Immediately  after  the  dismission  of  the  Athe- 
nians from  Ithome,  the  injured  people  of  Athens 
annulled  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  which  had  sub- 
sisted since  the  Persian  war  ^ ;  entered  into  a  treaty 


^  Thucyd.  Compare  Manso, 
History  of  Sparta,  vol.  I.  p. 
377.  They  must  also  at  that 
time  have  been  angry  with  the 
Athenians  on  account  of  Tha- 

SOS. 

*^  These  <rv»6rjKai  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  safely  referred  to  this 
time;  from  which  Aristotle, 
quoted  in  Plutarch.  Qu.  Rom. 

52-  P-  343-  a»d  Qtt.  Gr.  5.  p. 
380.  cites  the  passages  in  the 
text  on  account  of  the  expres- 


sion xP*?*""^"  nouw,  for  "  to 
"  kill."  That  the  Arcadians 
in  a  certain  manner  carried  on 
war  for  the  Helots  is  also  im- 
plied in  Zenobius  Prov.  I.  59. 
^  Tlmcyd.  III.  112.  IV.  3. 
cf.  VII.   57.   ol  MnraritHoi  NYN 

Kcik0VfJi€V0l. 

'  Thucyd.  I.  102.  The  <nroy- 
da\  Ilav<ra»tov  still  however  re- 
mained in  force  (the  awSffmu 
in  cap.  144). 
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with  Argos,  the  enemy  of  Sparta,  and  also  with  the 
Thessalians;  and  even  joined  to  itself  Megara,  which 
was  dependent  on  its  commercial  intercourse.  Thsa 
followed  the  war  with  the  maritime  towns  of  Argo- 
lis,  in  which  Athens,  after  many  reyerses,  at  length 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  fleet  of  Mgraa,  and  sub- 
jugating that  island  (457  B.  C.^).  Sparta  was  com- 
pelled to  be  a  quiet  spectator  oi  the  subjection  of  so 
important  a  member  of  her  confederacy,  as  she  was 
still  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Ithome,  and  in  the 
same  year  had  sent  oat  an  anny  to  liberate  her  mo- 
ther-^^ountry,  Doris,  from  the  yoke  of  the  Phoceans. 
But  when,  after  the  execution  of  this  object,  the 
Spartans  were  hastening  back  to  the  Peloponnese, 
they  were  compelled  to  force  their  passage  home  by 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Thebans,  they  gained  ovet  an  army  composed 
<tf  Athenians,  Imiians,  Argives,  and  Thessalians. 
This  aid  was  afforded  to  them  on  the  condition  that 
tbej  would  help  the  Thebans  to  regain  their  supre- 
macy in  Bceotia,  which  the  Thebans  had  lost  by 
their  defection  from  the  Grecian  cause  in  the  Per^ 
sian  war^.  Sparta,  however,  after  so  decisive  a  vic- 
tory, concluded  a  four  months'  armistice  with  Athens, 
during  which  that  state  conquered  the  Thebans  at 
(Enophyta,  finished  the  blockade  of  Mgina,,  subdued 
all  Boeotia,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes  and  Pfaocis, 
and  extended  its  democratical  constitution,  which 
after  the  battle  of  Tanagra  was  nearly  threatened 
with  destruction',  even  to  the  city  of  Thebes.     The 

^  JEigmetica,  p.  179.  and  see  VI.  p.  532. 

Boeckh  ad  Find.  Pyth.  VIII.  '  On  the  oligarchical  trou- 

Dissen  ad  Nem.  VIII.  15.  bles   in   0]ymp.    80.  4.   (457 

^  See  the  excellent  explana-  B.  C.)  and  the  probable  share 

tion  of  Boeckh  ad  Find.  Isthm.  of  Cimon  in  them,  see  the  ac- 
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inactivity  of  Sparta  during  these  astonishing  suc- 
cesses of  her  enemy  (for  when  she  concluded  the  ar- 
mistice with  Athens  she  must  have  partly  foreseen 
its  consequences)  seems  to  prove  that  she  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  final  capture  of  Ithome,  and 
the  settlement  of  her  interests  in  Arcadia^.  But 
that  the  war,  which  was  now  renewed  by  Athens, 
nevertheless  extended  to  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
league,  is  shewn  by  the  connected  attacks  of  Tolmi- 
des  on  the  Spartan  harbour  Gytheium,  and  the  cities 
of  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and  also  by  the  expedition 
of  Pericles  in  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  five  years* 
truce  in  451  B.  C.  was  only  an  armistice  between 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  which 
left  Bceotia  to  shake  off  the  Athenian  yoke  by  its 
own  exertions.  This  was  also  the  time  of  the  sacred 
war,  in  which  a  Spartan  and  an  Athenian  army, 
one  coming  after  the  other,  the  first  gave  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  temple  to  the  Delphians,  and  the 
second,  against  all  ancient  right  ^  to  the  Phocians. 
At  the  end  of  these  five  years  Megara  revolted  from 
the  Athenians,  and  in  consequence  an  invasion  oS 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  took  place,  which, 
though  it  did  not  produce  any  inunediate  result,  was 
soon  followed  by  the  thirty  years'  truce,  in  which 
Athens  ceded  her  conquests  in  Megaris  and  the  Pe- 
loponnese"",  and  on  the  mainland  returned  within 


curate  discussion  in  Meier's 
Historia  Juris  Attici  de  Bonis 
damnatis,  p.  4.  n.  11. 

^  Thuc.  I.  118.  t6  «€'  rt  Ka\ 
froXcfiotff  oiKtiois  i(€ipy6fuvoi, 

'  See  Boeckh's  Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  vol.  II.  p. 
396,  note. 

"»  Thucyd.  I.    115.    NiVmay 


Koi  Urjyas    Koi   Tpot^ya    nai   'A- 

Xatav;  for  in  tliis  order  the 
words  should  be  read.  Achaia 
therefore  is  the  district  on  the 
north  of  the  Peloponnese^which 
indeed  did  not  belong  to  Athens, 
but  was  enumerated  in  the  lists 
of  the  contending  parties  as 
belonging  to  the  Athenian  side 
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her  ancient  boundaries ;  but  she  preserved  the  same 
power  over  her  other  confederates.  For  when  the 
Athenians  soon  afterwards  attacked  the  revolted 
island  of  Samos,  the  Peloponnesians  indeed  debated 
whether  they  should  protect  it ;  but  the  proposal  of 
Corinth  was  adopted,  that  Athens  should  be  allowed 
to  deal  with  her  allies  as  she  pleased  °. 

12.  If  now  we  consider  the  events  which  have 
been  briefly  traced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians constantly  acted  was  one  of  self-defence, 
of  restoring  what  had  been  lost,  or  preserving  what 
was  threatened  with  danger;  whereas  the  Athe- 
nians were  always  aiming  at  attack  or  conquest,  or 
the  change  of  existing  institutions.  While  the  Spar- 
tans during  this  period,  even  after  the  greatest  vic- 
tories, did  not  conquer  a  foot  of  land,  subjugate  one 
independent  state,  or  destroy  one  existing  institu- 
tion ;  the  Athenians,  for  a  longer  or  for  a  shorter 
time,  reduced  large  tracts  of  country  imder  their  do- 
minion, extended  their  alliance  (as  it  was  called)  on 
all  sides,  and  respected  no  connexion  sanctioned  by 
nature,  descent,  or  antiquity,  when  it  came  in  con- 
flict with  their  plans  of  empire.  But  the  astonish- 
ing energy  of  the  Athenian  people,  which  from  one 
point  kept  the  whole  of  Greece  in  constant  vibra- 
tion, almost  paralysed  Sparta ;  the  natural  slowness 
of  that  state  became  more  and  more  apparent: 
which   having  been,   as   it   were,  violently  trans- 

(conceming  these  lists  see  Thu-  fused    account    in  Andocides 

cyd.  I.  31,  40.)*  and   at  this  ntpi  tlpifvrii,   and   that  of  i£- 

time  passed  over  to  that  of  the  schines  borrowed  from  it. 

Lacedemonians.    See  Thucyd.  "  Thucyd.  I.  40.  See  above, 

IV.  21.  Compare  the  very  con-  p.  206.  note  °. 
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planted  into  a  strange  region,  only  began  by  de- 
grees to  comprehend  the  policy  of  Athens. 

But  when  Athens  saw  the  Pelpponnesian  confe- 
deracy again  established,  and  as  she  could  not,  on 
ai^count  of  the  truce,  attack  it  directly,  she  looked 
to  the  colonial  law,  which  rested  rather  on  heredir 
tary  feelings  than  on  positive  institution,  for  an  opr 
portunity  of  an  indirect  attack.  This  was  soon 
found  in  the  d^ensive  treaty  (evz/Ao^/a)  with  Cw- 
cyn,  which  state  was  ^agaged  with  its  mother*' 
country  Corinth  in  a  war,  according  to  ancient 
Greek  principles,  wholly  illegal  and  unjust.  Besides 
this,  however,  it  was  an  actual  breach  of  the  thirty 
years'  truce®.  And  the  same  principles  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  demand  that  Potidaea  should,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  give  up  its  wi- 
ginal  connexion  with  the  par^it-«tate.  In  both  these 
cases  it  is  manifest  that  the  maxims  of  the  Athe^ 
nian  policy  were  directly  at  variance  with  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  justice  entertained  by  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  to  the  respect  for  affinity  of  blood ; 
and  this  fundamental  difference  was  the  true  cause 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. . 

13.  As  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  plan 
<^  this  work  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  in<- 
Anmce  <^  the  Pdoponnesian  war  upon  the  political 
and  private  character  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  be 
content  to  point  out  the  following  obvious  points  of 


"  The  meaning  of  the  article 
in  the  thirty  years*  truce,  Thu- 

<^yd*  !•  35-  <^^^  ^^^y  ^6'  States 
not  included  in  the  alliance  may 
join  whichever  side  they  please, 
by  which  means  they  come 
within  the  treaty,  and  the  al- 


liance guarantees  their  safety. 
But  if  a  state  already  at  war 
with  another  state  party  to  the 
treaty  (^vfnroudos)  is  assisted,  a 
war  of  this  description  is  like 
one  undertaken  by  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  assisting  state. 
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oppoBition  between  the  contending  parties.  In  the 
first  place  then,  Dorians  were  apposed  to  lonians ; 
and  hence  in  the  well-known  oracle  it  was  called 
the  Doric  war  p.  The  individual  exceptions  are  for 
the  most  part  merely  apparent^;  also  when  the 
Athenians  attacked  Sicily,  all  the  Doric  cities  were 
opposed  to  them^  On  the  side  of  Athens  were 
ranged  all  the  lonians  of  Europe,  of  the  islands, 
and  of  Asia,  not  indeed  voluntarily,  but  still  not  al* 
t^ether  against  their  inclination.  ITie  union  of  the 
free  Greeks  against  the  evil  ambition  of  one  state. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  general  voice  of 
Oreece  was  in  favour  of  Sparta'  (which  was  heard 
through  the  Delphian  oracle,  when  it  promised  that 
state  assistance^);  nor  did  she  compel  any  one  to 
join  in  it.  The  allies  of  Athens,  having  previously 
been  Persian  subjects,  were  accustomed  to  obey; 
and  on  the  present  occasion  forced  to  submit ;  the 
public  assembly  of  Athens  was  the  only  free  voice 
in  so  large  a  combination.  Ijandforces  against  sea* 
Jbrces.  According  to  the  speech  of  Pericles,  the  Pe- 
loponnese  was  able,  in  an  action  with  heavy-armed 
troops,  to  resist  all  the  rest  of  Greece  together ;  and 
Athens  avoided  coming  to  this  mode  of  engagement 
with  singular  ingenuity.  The  fleet  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  very  inconsiderable  **.  Hence  it  was  some 
time  before  the  belligerent  parties  even  so  much  as 

p  Thucyd.  II.  54.  '^  Thucyd.  II.  8.  cf.  11. 

^  The  Asiatic  cities  are  not  ^  Thucyd.  I.  118,  123.  Plu-> 

exceptions;  in  Rhodes  also  the  tarch.  Pyth.  Or.  19.  p.  276. 

Doric  spirit  rose  against  Athens  "  The  Spartans  were  at  first 

in  the  person  of  the  noble  Do-  quite  contemptible  by  sea ;  Al- 

rieus.  cidas  in  particular  was  desti- 

'  Thucyd.  III.  86.  with  the  tute  of  all  talent,  Thucyd.  III. 

exception  of  Camarina.  30,  31.  sq. 
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encountered  one  another ;  the  land  was  the  means  of 
communication  for  one  party,  the  sea  for  the  other : 
hence  the  states  friendly  to  Athens  were  immedi- 
ately compelled  to  build  hm^  walls  {fjLoucpa  reix'n)  ^^^ 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  chief  city  with  the 
sea,  and  isolating  it  from  the  land ;  as,  e.  g.,  Megara 
before,  and  Argos  and  Patrde  during  the  war^. 
Large  bodies  of  men  ptacAsed  in  war  against 
weaUk.  The  Peloponnesians  carried  on  the '  war 
with  natives;  whereas  Athens  manned  her  fleet — 
the  basis  of  her  power — chiefly  with  foreign  sea- 
men ;  so  that  the  Corinthians  said  justly  that  the 
power  of  Athens  was  rather  purchased  than  na^ 
tivey.  It  was  the  main  principle  of  Pericles'  policy, 
and  it  is  also  adopted  by  Thucydides  in  the  famous 
introduction  to  his  History,  that  it  is  not  the  coun- 
try and  people,  but  moveable  and  personal  property, 
yj^lMcray  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which 
make  states  great  and  powerful.  Slaw  and  delibe- 
rate conviction  against  determined  rashness.  This  is 
evident  both  from  the  different  direction  taken  by 
the  alliances  of  the  two  parties,  and  from  their  na- 
tural character.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  the 
oracle  admonished  Sparta  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
decision  and  firmness;  for  that  state  was  always 
cautious  of  undertaking  a  war,  and  ready  for  peace*. 
Maintenance  qf  ancient  custom  as  opposed  to  the 
desire  qf  novelty.  The  former  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  Doric,  the  latter  of  the  Ionic  race.  The  Do- 
rians wished  to  preserve  their  ancient  dignity  and 


*  Thucyd.  I.  103.   V,  82.  — nkrfpowrts  rovro>y  toc  rpufpeis. 
>'  I.  121.  cf.  Isocrat.  de  Pace         *  See   particularly  Thucyd. 

p.  174  E.  o{  avvayopTfs  cf  ana-  II.   II.  V.  6. 
oTft  r^c  'EXXadof  rov^  dflyorarovs 
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power,  as  well  as  their  customs  and  religious  feel- 
ings: the  lonians  were  commonly  in  pursuit  of 
something  new,  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Si- 
cilian expedition,  but  obscurely  seen  and  conceived. 
Union  ofnatims  and  tribes  against  one  arUtrarOy 
formed.  As  has  been  already  shewn,  this  difference 
was  the  cause  of  the  war;  and  indeed  Athens  in 
the  course  of  it  hardly  recognised  any  duty  in  small 
states  to  remain  faithful  to  cities  of  the  same  race, 
and  to  their  mother-countrie»;  otherwise,  why  was 
Melos  so  barbarously  punished,  for  remembering  ra- 
ther that  it  was  a  colony  of  Sparta  than  an  island  ? 
Thus  also  in  the  interior  of  states  the  Athenians 
encouraged  political  associations  {eraiptat)^  while  the 
Spartans  trusted  to  the  ties  of  relationship*.  Aris- 
tocracy against  democracy^.  This  difference  was 
manifested  in  the  first  half  of  the  war  by  Athens 
changing,  while  Sparta  only  restored  governments ; 
for  in  this  instance  also  the  power  of  Sparta  was  in 
strictness  only  employed  in  upholding  ancient  esta- 
blishments, as  an  aristocracy  may  indeed  be  over- 
thrown, but  cannot  be  formed  in  a  moment. 

14.  These  obvious  points  of  difference  are  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  the  result  which  we  wish  to 
arrive  at.  It  is  manifest  that  the  second  of  the  two 
forces,  which  in  each  of  these  instances  came  into 
collision,  must  necessarily  have  always  overcome  the 
first.  The  slow,  cumbrous,  unwieldy  body  of  the 
Spartan  confederacy  was  sure  to  suffer  under  the 

"  Thucydides  has  with  great  82.    irXrfOovs    Itrovofila   iroXiTucfj 

ingenuity,  but  with  the  most  and    dpia-TOKparia    are    6v6furra 

bitter  coldness,  laid  down  the  €\mp€itri  (as  at  that  time  they 

principles  of  the  Athenian  po-  truly  were) ;  but  not  to  Kara 

licy  in  the  Melian  conference,  r^  narpta  froXirtfuco-^ai. 

^  According  to  Thucyd.  III. 
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blows  of  its  skilful,  fcNrward,  and  enterprising  anta- 
gonist The  maxims  which,  according  to  Thucydi- 
des,  were  current  at  this  timeS  that  rashness  was 
to  be  called  courage  in  a  friend's  cause,  provident 
foresight  hidden  cowardice,  moderation  a  cloak  for 
pusillanimity,  and  that  to  be  prudent  in  every  thing 
was  to  be  active  in  nothing,  necessarily  impeded 
and  shackled  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  measures  of 
the  Doric  party.  The  ^^  honesty  and  openness"  of 
the  Doric  character,  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cient times  of  Greece,  soon  disappeared  in  this  tu- 
multuous age^.  Sparta  therefore  and  the  Pdopon*- 
nesians  emei^e  from  the  contest,  altered,  and  as  it 
were  reversed ;  and  even  before  its  termination  ap- 
pear in  a  character  of  which  they  had  before  proba- 
bly contained  only  the  first  seeds. 

But  in  the  second  half  of  the  war,  when  the  Sparr 
tans  gave  up  their  great  armaments  by  land,  and 
began  to  equip  fleets  with  hired  seamen ;  when  they 
had  learnt  to  consider  money  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  warfare,  and  begged  it  at  the  court  of  Per- 
sia; when  they  sought  less  to  protect  the  states 
joined  to  them  by  affinity  and  alliance,  than  to  dis- 
solve the  Athenian  confederacy ;  when  they  began 
to  secure  conquered  states  by  harmosts  of  their  own, 
and  by  oligarchs  forced  npan  the  people,  and  found 
that  the  secret  management  of  the  political  clubs 
was  more  to  their  interest  than  open  negotiation 
with  the  government ;  we  see  developed  on  the  (me 
hand  an  energy  and  address,  which  was  first  mani- 
fested in  the  enterprises  of  the  great  Brasidas,  and 

^  Ubi  sup.  ful  expression  of  Thucydid&s, 

*'    T^    fihjBft,    oi     t6    ytppotoy      lb.  83. 
9rX€i<rroy  fitrtx^i,  is  the  beauti- 
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on  the  other  a  worldly  policy,  as  was  shewn  in  6y- 
lippus,  and  afterwards  more  strongly  in  Lysander ; 
when  the  descendants  of  Hercules  found  it  advis- 
able to  exchange  the  lion's  for  the  fox's  skin^. 
And,  since  the  enterprises  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
earlier  times  either  wholly  failed  or  else  remained 
fruitless,  this  new  system,  though  the  state  had  in- 
wardly declined,  brought  with  it,  by  the  mockery  of 
fate,  external  fame  and  victory  ®. 


^  Plutarch  Reg.  Apophth. 
p.  127. 

^  In  conclusion  I  remark, 
that  the  possessions  of  the  Pe- 
lopotinesian  states  in  this  war, 
as  they  had  agreed  with  one 


another  at  the  commencement 
of  it,  and  as  Sparta  maintained 
them  (Thucyd.  V.  31.  cf.  V. 
29.)  >  are  represented  in  the 
accompanying  map  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese. 
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RELIGION  AND  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  DORUNS, 


CHAP.  I. 

On  the  xMrship  qf  Apollo  at  TempCy  Crete^  Dehsy  and 

Delphi. 

1.  In  tuining  from  the  history  of  the  external  af- 
fairs of  the  Dorians  to  the  consideration  of  their 
intellectual  existence,  our  first  step  must  be  to  en- 
quire into  their  religion ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
will  proceed  to  analyze  and  resolve  ft  into  the  va^ 
rious  worships  and  ceremonies  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  to  trace  the  origin  and  connexion  of  these 
usages  as  they  successively  arose. 

Now  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted,  that  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Dorians  were  Apollo  and 
Diana,  since  their  worship  is  found  to  have  predo- 
minated in  all  the  settlements  of  that  race;  and 
conversely  the  Doric  origin  can  be  either  proxi- 
mately or  remotely  traced  wherever  there  were  any 
considerable  institutions  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo;  insomuch  that  the  adoration  of  this  god 
may  be  shewn  from  the  most  ancient  testimonies  of 
mythology  to  have  gradually  advanced  with  the  ex-» 
tension  of  the  Doric  nation.  Yet  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  Doric 
race  were  so  exactly  coextensive  that  the  presence 
of  the  latter  always  proves  either  the  previous  or 
actual  existence  of  the  former.     Indeed  it  is  certain 
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that  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  the  wor- 
ship of  particular  gods  was  not  only  propagated  by 
migration  and  conquest,  but  that  religious  belief 
was  also  extended  by  peaceful  intercourse,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  moral  contact. 

In  order  to  rest  the  claims  of  the  Doric,  race  to 
the  worship  of  Apollo  on  a  secure  foundation,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  all 
those  statements  which  assert  its  connexion  with 
any  race  not  of  Hellenic  descent.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  Apollo  was  not  a  national  deity  of  the  aborigi- 
nal Pelasgic  nations  of  Greece '^.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  would  certainly  have  enjoyed  frequent  and 
distinguished  honours  in  those  countries  where  the 
numbers  of  that  race  remained  undiminished;  for 
example,  in  Arcadia.  Now  it  is  foimd  that  there 
were  very  few  temples  of  Apollo  in  Arcadia ;  and 
moreover  the  founding  of  most  of  these  was  either 
connected  with  a  foreign  hero,  or  else  attributed  to 
some  external  influence''.  Secondly,  it  has  been  sup- 


•  Against  Myrtilus  in  Dio-  Elia,  Pausan.VIII.  15.  2  :  com- 

nysius  Halic.  I.  23.  who  how-  pare  Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult. 

ever  was  probably  deceived  by  59.  and   below,  ch.  12.  §.  3. 

confounding    a    Cabirus  with  Thirdly,  in  Tegea  the  temple 

Apollo   (see    Orchomenos  pag.  of  Apollo    Agyieus,    in    con* 

455).  nexion    with    Crete,    Pausan. 

^  The  temples  are,  first,  that  VIII  53.  i.  Fourthly,  the 
of  Apollo  Oncsus  at  Thelpusa,  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at 
in  connexion  with  Hercules,  Phigalea,  built  at  the  begin- 
Pausan.  VIII.  25.  3.  Antimach.  ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
p.  65.  ed.  Schellenberg.  The  Pausan.  VIII.  41.  5.  Fifthly, 
native  gods  are  in  this  case  the  Pythian  or  Parrhasian  A- 
Ceres,  Erinys,  and  Neptune,  polio,  near  mount  Lyceum, 
Secondly,  to  the  north  of  Phe-  Pans.  VIII.  38.  6.  (the  temple 
neus  the  temples  of  Apollo  Py-  UvBtop  in  Paus.  Und.  ni^ioy  in 
thius  and  Diana;  they  were  an  Arcadian  inscription.  Bo- 
said  to  have  been  built  by  eckh,  N*.  1534.)  would  doubt- 
Hercules  afler  the  conquest  of  less  more  properly  be   called 
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posed  that  the  worship  of  this  god  was  introduced 
from  the  east  (an  opinion  founded  chiefly  on  the 
establishments  of  his  religion  in  Lycia) ;  but  we 
shall  presently  shew  that  its  institution  in  this  quar- 
ter was  in  fact  derived  from  the  Dorians.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  amongst  none  of  the  half^Grecmn 
nations,  e.  g.  the  Leleges,  Carians,  jSLtolians,  Phry- 
gians, and  Thracians,  the  worship  of  this  god  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  national.  The  same  may 
be  afiirmed  of  the  Italian  nations.  Apollo  never 
occurs  in  the  ancient  Etruscan  religion.  Nor  was 
Rome  acquainted  with  this  worship,  until  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Sibylline  oracles ;  a  sacred  spot  was 
then  allotted  on  the  Flaminian  meadow ;  and  the 
temple  erected  there  (824  A.  U.  C.)  was,  up  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  the  only  one  in  Rome''.  Nay,  that 
the  Italians  adopted  him  altogether  as  a  foreign 
deity  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  their  not 
having  united  him  with  their  native  Jupiter,  or 
Mercury,  as  they  did  the  Grecian  Zeus,  Hermes, 
&c.  In  our  inquiries  therefore  into  the  origin  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  we  are  limited  to  the  races 
of  purely  Greek  offspring.  It  remains  only  to  be 
shewn  why  we  have  selected  the  Dorians  in  parti- 
cular from  all  these  different  tribes.  And  we  merely 
make  this  preliminary  remark,  that  the  fabulous 


Aristseus.  Sixthly,  ApoUo  Ce- 
reatas  in  iEpytis,  near  Car« 
nium,  probably  came  from  Mes- 
senia.  Pans.  Vlll.  34.  3. 

«  Liv.  III.  63.  IV.  25,  29. 
Asconius  in  Orat.  in  toga  cand. 
p.  150.  ed.  Cren.  The  sacra 
of  the  Falisci  on  mount  So- 
racte  were,  as  well  as  others 
of  that  city,  half  Grecian,  Virg. 


iEn.XI.  785.  Plin.  H.N.  VII. 
2.  compare  Spangenbcrg  de 
Rel.  Latin,  p.  38.  The  SaHan 
priests  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  Ap«llo,  Amobius  adv. 
Gent.  II.  73.  Aplu  upon  £- 
truscan  Pateras  (Demster  £^ 
trusc.  Reg.  tab.  3.  4.  Gori  II. 
p.  93 .)  is  the  Thessalian  name. 
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genealogy,  in  wbidi   Doms  is  called   the  son  of 
Apollo  ^9  was  a  simple  expression  for  this  fact, 

2.  The  most  ancient  settlements  of  the  I)aric 
race,  of  which  any  historical  accounts  we  extent, 
were,  as  we  before  ascertained^,  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus  and  Ossa,  near  the  valley  of 
Tempe.  In  this  district  there  were  two  saactua^ 
ries,  bearing  the  character  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
viz.  the  Pji^hium,  on  the  ridge  of  Olympus,  near  a 
steep  mountain-pass  leading  to  Macedonia ;  and  the 
altar  in  the  ravine  of  the  Peneus"*,  from  which  the 
god  himself  was  called  Tefjuteira^ ;  and  in  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  near  this  spot,  on  the  banks  (tf  the 
river  between  Tempe  and  Larissa,  are  the  words 
AnAOTNI  TEMDEITA,  «To  Apollo  of  Tempe V' 
From  another  inscription  found  in  this  district  we 
gather  an  account  of  certain  native  Thessalian  festi- 
vals, at  which  branches  of  laurel  were  carried  round, 
that  were  doubtless  procured  from  the  groves  in  the 
valley  of  Tempe ;  whither  also  the  Delphians  every 
eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sacred  period, 
sent  the  Pythian  theori,  who,  afiter  the  performance 


^  ApoUodorua  I.  7.  6. 

^  Book  I.  ch.  I. 

^  The  valley  of  Tempe  was 
a  ftiYourite  place  of  Apollo; 
see  CaUimachus  Hymn,  in  Del. 
152.  Horat.  Carm.  I.  21.  9. 
Melisseiu  also*  in  his  histori- 
cal work  on  Delphi,  appears  to 
have  derived  the  worship  of 
Apollo  from  the  borders  of 
Macedonia,  as  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  frt^^ent  cited 
by  Tzetzes  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  i. 
p.  29.  ed.  Gaisford.  On  ac* 
count  of  the  vicinity  of  this 
great  temple,  the  worship  of 


Apollo  was  very  prevalent  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  coins  of 
which  country  his  symbds  fre- 
quently occur. 

f  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript. 
N'.  1767.  The  other  inscrip- 
tion, found  near  the  ancient 
Atrax  (Tumovo)  may  be  thus 
written  in  the  common  dialect : 
*Ain$XXa»Fi  K#f)d.  . .  .  2tMriwarpQS 
ILdkMfiapxt'f^oios    6    Bvnft   dyc^jcc 

pffous.  6ee  Boeckh.  Ckurp.  In- 
script. N'\  1766.  and  £xpl. 
Find.  p.  336.  Classical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  XXVI.  p.  393. 
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of  «  sacrifice^  broke  the  expiatory  branch  from  the 
sacred  laurel-tree^.  According  also  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Delphians  themselves,  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Tempe  was  more  ancient  than  their  own, 
as  a  perfect  expiation  could  only  be  performed  in 
that  sanctuary.  .In  accordance  with  the  tradition 
that  Apollo  himself,  after  having  slain  the  Python, 
fled  to  the  altar  at  Tempe  to  be  purified  from  the 
polluticm ;  the  sacred  boy,  at  each  return  of  the  ap- 
pointed day»  went  to  Tempe  by  a  certain  path*^,  in 
imitation  of  the  god  whom  he  honoured,  in  order  to 
return  home  amidst  the  joyful  songs  of  the  choruses 
of  virgins,  as  hujm^fo^j  or  laureliearer.  The  re«- 
ligious  usages  at  this  fSestival  will  be  investigated 
hereafter.;  here  we  will  only  consider  the  route 
which  the  procession  took.  It  .led  through  Thes- 
saly  and  Pelasgia  (i.  e.  through  die  plain  of  the  Pe- 
neus,  which  stretches  to  the  south  as  far  as  Pherse) ; 
then  through  the  country  of  the  Malians  and  iEkiia* 
nes,  over  mount  (Eta,  through  Doris  and  the  west- 
em  part  of  Locris  ^ ;  avoiding  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner the  shorter  and  more  frequented  road  from 
Thessaly  through  Thermopylae,  over  Phocis,  and 
through  the  pass  of  Panopeus  and  Daulis  to  Delphi. 
The  reasons  of  this  deviation  may  have  been  the 
opposition  offered  in  early  times  by  hostile  tribes 
from  the  eastern  side  of  Delphi  to  the  peaceable 
march  of  sacred  processions;  and  also  that  the 
theoria  might  in  its  progress  pass  through  the  se- 

8  Lvaptia  9   iv   rw  Tifuntai  luiKovfup,    Plut.    Qusest.   Grsec, 

dw^ptf,    t6   dc    odro    Kal    AiffKia,  12. 

HesychiuA  p.  1040.  ed.  Albert!.  '  .^Elian  V.  H.  III.  1.  mis- 

jLonnw  Penei  filuu.   Fulgent,  takes  the  succession  of  the  dis- 

13.  tricts. 

Q  4 
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cond  settlements  of  the  Dorians,  between  mounts 
GQta  and  Parnassus,  where  doubtless  the  worship 
of  Apollo  had  likewise  prevailed  ^. 

S.  The  first  half  of  the  Pythian  road,  which  goes 
through  Thessaly,  is  very  accurately  determined  by 
a  combination  of  difierent  testimonies.  Its  first 
stage  was  from  Tempe  to  Larissa.  Near  this  place 
was  a  village  named  Deipnias,  where  the  boy  who 
carried  the  laurel-branch  first  broke  his  long  fast  ^ ; 
as  Apollo  himself  was  reported  also  to  have  done. 
That  the  place  received  its  name  from  this  circum* 
stance  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
usage.  The  theoria  next  proceeded  to  Pherae, 
where  the  boy,  on  his  way  to .  Tempe,  and  before 
his  purification,  represented  the  servitude  of  Apollo 
when  a  refugee  at  the  palace  of  Admetus.  This 
use  of  slavery  as  a  preparative  for  the  expiation  of 
guilt,  is  doubtless  taken  from  some  very  ancient 
tradition ;  and  it  is  alluded  to  by  the  earliest  epic 
poets  ;  thus  in  the  Iliad  the  horses  of  Eumelus,  the 
son  of  Admetus,  are  stated  to  have  derived  their 
excellence  from  having  been  under  the  care  of 
Apollo  at  Pherae"".     The  harbour  of  Pherae  was 


^  A  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Diana  at  libsa,   Pausan.  X. 

33-  2. 

^  Steph.    Byz.    in    Atitrpiiif, 

with  a  fragment  of  Callima- 
chus.  The  connexion  of  La- 
rissa and  Delphi  is  proved  by 
the  ancient  offering  mentioned 
by  Pausan.  X.  i6.  4.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Phyllus,  with 
its  temple  of  Apollo  Phyllseus, 
and  Icime,  with  a  temple  of 
Themis,  both  towns  in  Thessa- 
liods,   were  situated  on    this 


road,  Strabo  IX.  p.  435. 

«"  niad.  II.  766.  cf.  XXIII. 
383  sqq.  JlfiptiTf  is  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  pasturage ;  and  is 
cited  by  the  Scholia  to  this 
passage,  Stephanus  Byz.  and 
Hesychius,  as  a  place  in  Thes- 
saly,  but  probably  only  from 
this  passage.  In  the  Orphic 
Argonautics  the  pastures  are 
placed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amphryssus,  which  is  near 
Phere. 
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Pagasae,  in  the  furthest  recess  of  the  Pagasaean  bay, 
m  which  place  there  was  a  celebrated  altar  of  the 
Pagasaean  Apollo,  situated  in  an  extensive  grove ", 
where  there  were  large  numbers  of  sacred  ravens  ^. 
This  sanctuary  is  the  theatre  of  Hesiod's  poem  of 
the  Shield  of  Hercules;  and  at  no  great  distance 
the  river  Anaurus  runs  into  the  sea  p,  which  stream, 
swollen  by  violent  storms  of  rain,  carried  away  the 
tomb  of  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Mars ;  ^^for  thus  A- 
poUo^  the  9on  qfLatana^  willed  it,  because  Cycnus 
had  plundered  the  hecatombs  which  the  nations 
brought  to  the  temple  of  Pytho^T  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Pagasaean  sanctuary  was  situated 
on  the  road  consecrated  by  the  processions  to  and 
from  Delphi ;  and  we  may  perceive  also  in  these 
words  of  Hesiod  an  allusion  to  a  fable  perhaps  much 
celebrated  by  early  poets,  viz.  that  Cycnus  was 
slain  for  having  profaned  the  temple  of  Apollo '. 
4.  We  thus  arrive  at  Delphi,  the  second  grand 

"  Hesiod.  Scut.  17,  58.   Ha-     H.  p.  266.   Schol.  II.  ♦.  346. 
ya/rirrfs  *Air<SXX»y  naph  *Axtuois  iv     from    the  Cyclic   poets,   cV  rf 


t€ 


it 


M 


nayaa-ais  km  waph  Qta-a-dkoU, 
Hesychius.  In  Apollon.  Rhod. 
I.  404,  41 1,  the  Argonauts  are 
represented  as  building  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Actius  and  Em- 
basius  at  Pagasse. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  133. 
where  for  ^Xiov  write  'AitAXm- 


Tov  Uoyacraiov  *Air6KXtNKfs  Up^,  6 
(OTi  irp6£  TpotCfjvi  (read  with 
Heinrich  Tpaxan,  see  Scut. 
469).  Pausanias  places  the 
battle  on  the  Peneus,  I.  27.  7. 
See  also  Schellenberg's  Anti- 
machus,  p.  67. 

^  Scut.  Here,  ad  fin.  rias  yap 


vof,  a  common  corruption,  as     pxv  'AirdXXttv  Aifrotiris  fjv^^,  Sri 
both  words  were  denoted   by    pa  Kkttrhs  UaT6p^s  ^Oaris  Syoi 


the    same    abbreviation.     See 
Gaisford    ad    Hesiod.    Theog. 
709. 
P  Scut.  477.    Eurip.  Here. 


'  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
Stesichorus  so  iar  altered  the 
fable  as  to  make  Cycnus  build 


Fur.  3  89.  Compare  Orchomenos  Apollo  a  temple  of  sculls  ;  and 

p.  25 1.  Cycnus  dwelt  h  irap6^  it  is  not  necessary  with  Heyne 

rrft    Bakofrfrlat,     according    to  ti^t  sup.  to  substitute  Mars  for 

Stesichorus   ap.    Schol.   Pind.  Apollo.     See    also    Sturz    ad 

Olymp.  X.  19.  (MuB.  Crit.  vol.  Hellanic.  Fragm.  121.  p.  137. 
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station  o£  the  worship  of  ApoUo,  and,  as  it  W4»rea  a 
focus,  from  which  it  diverged  in  numl^erless  direc- 
tioi^s,  and  to  which  it  was  again  partially  reflected. 
Now  although  from  early  times  the  singular  and 
striking  character  of  the  place  might  often  have 
raised  the  feelings  to  ecstasy,  and  excited  in  the 
spectator  dim  and  shadowy  forebodings  of  the  fu- 
ture: yet  the  establishment  of  affixed  institution, 
with  its  sacred  r^ulations  and  rights,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  introducticm  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  At  what  time  however  did  this 
first  obtain  a  footing  at  Delphi?  Probably  when 
the  Doric  race  came  from  Hestiaeotis  to  mount  Pv- 
nassus,  and  settled  above  Delphi,  which  event  took 
place  at  a  very  early  period.  This  supposition,  to 
which  we  are  led  by  the  preceding  inquiry,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  celebrated  tradition  that  Cre- 
tan navigators  landed  on  this  coast  in  tbe  time  of 
Minos,  and  there  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
In  order,  however,  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts, 
we  must  first  examine  into  the  Cretan  worship  of 
that  god. 

5.  The  population  of  Crete  having  been  in 
early  times  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
different  nations,  it  was  natural  that  the  worships 
of  many  different  gods  should  prevail  there;  yet 
in  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  nation 
from  which  they  severally  originated.  Amongst 
these,  the  Dorians,  whose  chief  settlement  was  on 
the  north-eastern  coast  near  Cnosus  (from  which 
point  however  they  very  soon  spread  over  other 
parts  of  the  island),  had  brought  over  the  worship 
of  Apollo  from  their  settlements  under  mount  O- 
lympus.     According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the 


\ 


\ 
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Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  ship^  whieh\ 
in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin  conducted  to  Delpk 
out  from  the  dty  of  Cnosus.     Of  this  city  the  I 
temple  was  that  of  Apollo  Delphinius  *.     In  its  t, 
ritory  was  situated  a  plaoe  called  Apollonia;  anV 
the  remarkable  town  of  Amnisus,  with  the  grotto 
of  Eileithyia,  where  it  was  supposed  that  this  god- 
desSy  who  assisted  at  the  birth  of  Apollo,  was  her* 
self  bom^     On  the  same  coast  are  Miletus,  where 
(as  will   be   mentioned   hereafter)  the  worship  of 
Apollo  prevailed,  and  Lato  (Camira)^  whose  name 
reminds  us  of  the  goddess  Latona.     It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  same  worship  also  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  Doric  town  of  Lyctus,  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  ".   Nearer  to  the  southern  coast  was,  Gortyna, 
which,  though  founded  by  a  different  race,  yet  in 
later  times  recognised  the  dominion  and  worship  of 
the  same  nation  as  Cnosus :  accordingly  the  most 
central  point  of  this  city  was  called  Pythium.    '  Im- 
mediately bordering  on  it  was  Phaestus,  the  birth- 
place of  Epimenides,  which  town  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  origin  and  name  from  a.  Heraclide  of 
Sicyon  ^ .    Here,  together  with  Hercules,  Apollo  and 
Latona  received  particular  honours*.     Further  on 


*  ChishuU  Antiq.  Asiat.  p. 
134.  JSiginetica,  p.  154.  The 
coins  of  Cnosus  have  the  head 
of  Apollo.  The  Omphalian 
plain  near  Cnosus  (Callini. 
Hymn.  Jov.  45)  is  connected 
with  the  stone  of  the  Omphalos 
at  Delphi*  but  both  belong  to 
the  worship  of  Jupiter. 

<  Odyss.  XIX.  1 88.  Pausan. 
I.  18,  5.  Strabo  X.  p.  476. 
See  Bpettiger's  Ilitkyia,  p.  18. 
Einatus,  whence  Ilithyia  Einn- 


tin^,  was  probably  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Callim.  Hymn.  ApoU.  33. 
The  geographical  position  of 
the  places  is  partly  founded  on 
the  investigiUion  in  Hoeck's 
History  of  Crete,  vol.  I.  ch.  i  . 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  nvBwv.  Its 
coins  have  on  them  tjhe  head 
of  Apollo. 

y  See  book  I.  ch.  5,  §.  2. 

''-  The  latter  under  the  title 
of  <f^vria,  with  a  festival  naine^ 
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towards  the  west,  in  the  mountains,  was  Tarrha, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  considerable  temples  of 
Apollo ".  Here,  according  to  the  Cretan  tradition, 
dwelt  Carmanor  the  father  of  the  minstrel  Chryso- 
themis,  a  priest  who  was  said  to  have  purified 
Apollo  himself  from  the  blood  of  the  Python^; 
which  legend,  when  compared  with  the  account  of 
his  expiation  at  the  altar  in  the  valley  of  Tempe, 
shews  how  the  legends  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo  crossed  over  to  Crete  and  there  again 
took  root.  With  the  residence  of  Apollo  when  a 
refugee  in  the  house  of  Carmanor,  there  is  con- 
nected a  tradition  of  his  amour  with  Acacallis,  who 
bore  him  Naxos%  or  Miletus*',  or  Phylander  and 
Phylacis,  who,  in  a  sacred  offering  of  the  Elyrians 
at  Delphi,  were  represented  as  sucking  the  teat  of  a 
she-goat*.  This  Elyrus,  like  most  of  the  ancient 
towns  of  Crete,  was  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  probably  not  far  from  Tarrha  ^    Al- 


'Effdvo-ia,  Antonin.  Liberal.  17. 
The  wolf  on  its  coins  also  re- 
fers to  Apollo. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  Tdppa.  Com- 
pare Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
II.  2.  An  oracle  (preserved  by 
(Enomaus,  Euseb.  Prep.  E- 
vang.  p.  133.  ed.  Steph.)  calls 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Fhs- 
stus,  Tarrha,  and  Polyrrhum, 
to  make  expiations  {KoBapfioi) 
to  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

*>  Pausan.  II.  7.  7.  X.  16.  3. 
comp.  Tibullus  IV.  1 ,  8. 

^  Alexander's  KprfruA,  lib.  I. 
^>.  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  IV. 
1492.  comp.  Pausan.  VIII.  53. 
2. 

^  Antonin.  Liber.  30.  comp. 
Veriieyk. 


'  Pausan.  X.  16.  3.  Hence 
the  goat  upon  the  coins  of 
Elyrus.  Also  a  she-wolf  upon 
the  coins  of  Cydonia,  suckling 
the  little  Cydon. 

^Tarrha  is  the  parent  state 
of  Zappa,  the  coins  of  which 
city  have  therefore  Apollo  or  a 
Ijrre.  Perhaps  this  place  de- 
rived from  this  worship  the 
right  of  asylum :  see  Spanheim 
de  Praest.  Num.  p.  342.  There 
are  also  other  traces  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  in  Crete, 
e.  g.  the  temple  of  Allaria. 
Chishull.  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  137. 
Oaxus  was  called  the  son  of 
Apollo,  Servius  ad  Virg.  Eel. 
I.  66,  Upon  the  ancient  coins 
of  Eleuthema  Apollo  is  hold- 
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though  there  have  not  been  preserved  accounts  suf- 
ficient to  lead  to  any  general  conclusion,  yet  those 
which  we  have  adduced  establish  the  position  that 
it  was  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  mount  Ida  or 
any  supposed  colonists  from  Phcenicia,  but  the  Do- 
rian invaders  alone  who  made  Crete  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  worship  of  Apollo :  we  therefore  assert 
that  this  worship  (as  originally  founded  in  Crete) 
had  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  enthusi- 
astic (and  probably  Phrygian)  orgies  of  the  Idsean 
Jupiter,  with  the  Corybantes,  &c.  Yet  from  these 
ceremonies  being  celebrated  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  each  other,  confusions  soon  arose ;  so  that  in 
later  times  the  Curetes  were  called  the  sons  of 
Apollo  8^.  According  to  some  writers,  Corybas  was 
the  father  of  Apollo,  and  he  was  reported  to  have 
disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Crete  with  Jupiter  ^. 

6.  From  Crete,  we  will  now  proceed  to  DiiLOS. 
Virgil,  on  the  authority  (as  it  appears)  of  some  an- 
cient epic  poet,  calls  the  Cretans  ministers  of  the 
Delian  altars  K  The  voyage  of  Theseus  from  Cno- 
sus  to  Delos  is  also  founded  on  the  same  connexion, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter.  We  must 
not  however  too  hastily  conclude,  that  in  the  age  of 
Minos,  when  the  Cretans  were  the  dominant  nation 


ing  in  his  right  hand  a  ball, 
(viz.  an  apple,  lujka  Upa  rov 
6cov,  Luc.  Anach.  9),  and  in  the 
left  a  bow.  Also  the  coins  of 
Rhitymna.  On  those  of  My- 
lissus  is  a  youth  with  a  goat's 
head  in  the  right,  and  a  bow 
in  the  left  hand ;  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  Apollo.  The  same 
god  is  also  on  the  coins  of 
Preesus,   Aptera,  -Chersonesus, 


and  Rhaucus. 

e  According  to  Apollodorus 
I.  3.  4,  by  Thalia;  according 
to  Strabo  X.  p.  473.  by  Rhy- 
tia  (which  refers  to  the  city  of 
Rhjrtium  under  mount  Ida). 

''  The  statement  of  the  7%^- 
logi  in  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor. 
III.  23.  p.  616.  ed.  Creuzer. 

'  Mn.  IV.  146.  compare 
Heyne  vol.  II.  p.  736. 
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m  the  Greek  Archipelago,  Delofl  received  the  worr 
ship  xd  Apollo  from  a  Cretan  colony  ^.  It  may  with 
greater  probability  be  conjectured,  that  the  Doriarts 
in  their  first  expedition  to  Crete  (which  could 
hardly  have  traversed  so  great  a  distance  without 
leaving  behind  some  traces  of  its  existence)  had. 
founded  the  sanctuary  at  Delos ;  since  the  tradition 
of  the  transmission  of  sacred  presents  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  that  island,  is  most 
simply  explained  as  a  memorial  of  a  religious  con- 
nexion, which  had  once  been  long  maintained,  by 
means  of  sacred  processions,  with  the  northern  set- 
tlements of  the  Dorians. 

7-  Now  respecting  the  presence  of  Cretans  at 
Delphi,  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  of 
these  islanders,  who  dwelt  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
Grecian  territory,  to  gain  for  themselves  the  credit 
of  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  the  early  settlements 
of  their  own  race  and  religion.  We  find  in  the 
H3nnn  of  Homer,  that  Apollo,  descending  from 
Olympus,  himself  founded  his  temple  at  Pytho,  and 
afterwards  obtained  experienced  priests,  minstrels, 
and  prophets  *  from  Cnosus ;  for  which  purpose  he, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin,  conducted  a  Cretan  vessel 
to  Crissa.  Crissa^  or  Cirrha  (for  that  the  same 
place  was  originally  signified  by  both  names  I  con- 
sider as  certain  *"),  a  fortified  town  in  the  inmost  re- 
cess of  the  Crissaean  bay,  was  probably  a  settlement 
of  this  Cretan  colony,  as  the  name  KpTaa  seems  to 

^  Anius,  the  son  and  priest  '    ipylovat,    ot    ^tpatrtvaorrM 

of  ApoUb,  is  called  the  viceroy  nv^i  M  irrrfnf€<r<rff,  'Upd  re  pi' 

of   Rhadamantlnis    at    Delos.  (oihti  xai  ayyekicvtn  Bifuarat, 

Diod.  V.  62,  79.    Comp.  Phe-  *»  See  OrekommoB  p.  493. 
recydes  Fragm.  74.  ed  Sturz. 
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signify  nothing  else  than  a  Cretan  city  (Kpi^/a 
voAi^)  \  Although  the  Pythian  sanctuary  itse^^was 
^  situated  in  the  territory  of  Crissa  '\  yet  the  town  of 
Crissa  possessed,  besides  an  altar  of  Apollo  Del- 
phinius  on  the  shore,  in  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
temples  of  Apollo  p  :  hence  in  Homer's  Catalogue  the 
sa/cred  Crissa  is  mentioned,  together  with  the  rocky 
Pytho ;  and  the  Pythian  sanctuary  is  called  Cr%9S€Ba 
templa^  on  the  faith  of  some  ancient  tradition,  by  a 
Roman  poet.  This  expression  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  poems  anterior  to  the  destruction  of 
Cirrha  (about  585  B.C.),  before  this  town  had  by 
its  extortions  and  oppression  of  pi^rimg  deserved 
the  wrath  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy ;  nor  is 
it  probable  that  it  retained  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Delphian  temple  up  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment of  its  political  existence ;  when  it  was  visited 
with  a  destruction  so  complete,  as  nearly  to  deprive 
us  of  all  knowledge  of  its  previous  history.  The 
unfortified  town  of  Delphi,  whid),  with  the  Amphic^ 
tyons,  obtained  after  that  war  the  sole  management 
of  the  temple,  previously  perhaps  had  not  been  a 
place  of  any  importance;  at  least  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  earlier  writings  than  one  of  the  most 


n  This  etymology  was  known 
to  ancient  mythclogen,  Cor.- 
nuficius  Longus  ap.  Serv.  ad 
JEn.  III.  332.  In  memoriam 
gentis  ex  qua  profectus  erat 
(CretsB),  subfac&Ues  campoe  CW- 
8€ea8  vel  Cretaos  appeUasse, 

^  In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
the  P3rthian  Apollo,  in  vr.  90. 
103,  and  other  passages,  Pydio 
is  stated  to  be  ^rs^im,  that 


is,  "  in  the  territory  of  Crissa," 
"  within  the  Crisssan  boun- 
"  daries." 

P  It  is  to  this  that  verse  265 
of  the  hymn  probably  refers. 
Concerning  the  tripod  in  the 
adytum  at  Crisa,  see  Epist. 
Hippocrat.  VIII.  There  were 
statues  of  Latona,  Diana,  and 
Apollo  remaining  in  the  time 
of  PausaniaSy  X.  37.  6. 
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recent  hymns   of  Homer,   and   by  Heradeitus  of 
Ephesus  ^. 

8.  In  ancient  times  the  service  of  the  temple,  as 
appears  from  the  Homeric  Hymn,  both  at  Delos  and 
Delphi,  was  performed  by  Cretans ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  they  should  have  constituted  the  whole 
population  of  the  country.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  extensive  territory  of  the  temple  was  cultivated 
by  a  subject  people,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  here-* 
after,  and  who  were  certainly  not  of  Doric,  and  pro- 
bably  in  few  cases  of  Cretan  descent  **:  besides  whom 
there  was  a  native  nobility,  whose  influence  over  the 
temple  was  very  considerable.  These  are  the  per- 
sons who,  according  to  Euripides,  *^  sat  near  the 
**  tripod f  the  Delphian  nobles^  chosen  hy  lot^T  called 
also  ^^  the  lards  and  princes  of  the  Delphians.^ 
They  also  formed  a  criminal  court,  which  sentenced 
all  offenders  against  the  temple,  by  the  Pythian  de- 
cision, to  be  hurled  from  a  precipice  ^  To  the  same 
persons  also  doubtless  belonged  the  permission  and 
superintendence  of  the  ancient  rite  of  expiation ;  and 
it  was  their  duty  (as  it  was  that  of  the  court  of  the 
Samothracian  priests)  to  determine  whether  a  mur- 
der was  expiable  or  not.  Their  influence  over  the 
oracle  was  so  great,  that  they  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  actual  managers  of  it.  Their  political 
bias  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  Timasitheus 
the  Delphian  distinguished  himself  by  his  boldness 

*i  Hymn.  XXVII.  14.    He-  AtkifAy  dpurrtUp  o^  tKkripmtnr 

raclitus  ap.  Plutarch.  Pyth.  O-  wdkos, 

rac.  p.  404.  ^  Koipapoi   UvOucol,    v.    1319. 

>*  Below,  ch.  3.  §.  3.  AcX^Mir  ^b'oxrcf,  t.  1222.    UvBia 

■  Ion  ▼.  418.' (Matthise).  ol  ^^r,  t.   1250.   cf.  ▼.  11 11. 

nktfvioy  Batro'ovcrt  rpiwodof  ....  opxal  aimx^pioi  x^on^r. 
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and  resolution  among  the  aristocratical  party  of  Isa- 
goras  at  Athens".  It  appears  that  these  families 
originally  came  to  Delphi  from  the  mountainous 
country  in  the  interior.  Thus  the  chief-priests  of 
the  god,  the  five  ""Oo-ioi,  were  chosen  by  lot  from  a 
niunber  of  families  who  derived  their  descent  from 
Deucalion  ^,  by  which  they  probably  meant  to  de- 
note their  origin  from  Lycoreia  on  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  founded  (as  was  supposed)  by  Deucalion, 
the  father  of  Hellen  y ;  from  which  town  it  is  known 
that  great  part  of  the  population  of  Delphi  had  pro- 
ceeded '.  Now  this  place,  of  which  traces  still  re- 
main in  the  village  of  Liacura  (at  present  however 
only  inhabited  during  siunmer  by  mountain-shep- 
herds *),  was  in  all  probability  of  Doric  origin,  since 
it  formed  the  communication  between  the  Tetrapolis 
and  Delphi  ^.  The  language  spoken  at  Delphi  was 
likewise  a  Doric  dialect  ^. 

If  then  this  was  the  case,  Doric  mountaineers 
from  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  Cretan  colonists 
on  the  sea-coast,  met  together  (according  to  a  very 
uncertain  computation  about  200  years  before  the 
Doric  migration  into  the  Peloponnese),  in  ord^  to 
establish  the  Delphian  worship.  The  Doric  dialect, 
it  may  be  observed*  which  prevailed  at  Delphi,  was 


"  Herod.  V.  72.  Compare 
VI.  66.  Kd/SMva  r6v  'A^«rro<^- 
rov,  Av^pa  h  AcX^io't  dvvaoTcv- 
ovra  fieyurrov,  Av¥aaTtv€iv  is  also 
used  by  Herodotus  of  the  Attic 
Eupatndse  (VI.  35.);  compare 
Vn.  141. 

"^  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Grsc.  9. 
p.  380. 

y  Pausan.  X.  6.  2. 

'  Strabo  IX.  p.  418.  Schol. 
ApoU.  Rhod.  II.  711.  Compart 

VOL.  I. 


Callimachus  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 

*  Dodwell's  TraTels  toI.  I.  p. 
189. 

^  Lycorea  appears  to  hare 
taken  its  name  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  Lyceius,  ^  -  i.v- 
coreus;  see  CaUimp^a     ivi    ■ 

Apoll.ig,  \viUfiptU'!  tvT4o    :,  '*av, 

frequei|tly  \ix   ti,:  Anthology, 
Suida'^.'-.  . 

'  ^co  ApptadixVIII.  ad  fin. 
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common  to  both  parties.  It  is  known  from  many- 
traditions  and  historical  traces,  that  the  connexion 
established  by  the  Cretans  continued  for  a  long 
time  ^.  The  ancient  tents  made  of  feathers,  and  a 
wooden  statue  of  Apollo,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
ancient  specimens  of  rude  carving,  were  also  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  from  Crete.  The  fa- 
bulous series  of  Delphic  minstrels  began  with  Chry- 
sothemis,  the  son  of  Carmanor,  the  above-mentioned 
priest  of  Tarrha  *^.  Crete  however  did  not  merely 
send  works  of  sculpture  and  hymns  to  Delphi,  but 
sometimes  even  men  {a»6poo7n>v  airapxW*  ^^^  ^he  ser- 
vice of  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

9.  I  know  not  whether  these  accounts  are  sufE- 
cient  to  afford  an  intelligible  description  of  a  time, 
when  the  worship  of  Apollo,  being  established  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  Parnassus,  and  in  the  distant 
island  of  Crete,  and  producing  a  certain  degree  of 
communication  between  these  points,  had  not  as  yet 
penetrated  to  any  part  of  Greece  which  lay  to  the 
south  of  mounts  (Eta  and  Parnassus. 

It  is  evident  moreover  that  the  extension  of  this 
worship  met  with  a  long  opposition.  Apollo  is  in 
.  ancient  traditions  represented  as  himself  protecting 
his  own  temple  ^.  The  Phlegyans  towards  the  east, 
and  the  ^tolians  towfirds  the  west,  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  adverse  to  the  worship  of  the  Del- 
phian Apollo.   That  there  was  a  national  opposition 

^  Concerning  this  connexion  of  the  oracle  (K^pris  for  Kovpijr 

see  Zoega  Bassirilievi  torn.  I.  Dorice)  is  Cretan,  Rutarch.  de 

on  tav:  CT.    jEginetica  p.  154.  Defect.  Orac.  21.  46. 
Raoul-Rochette»    EtablissemetU        *  Pausan.  X.  7.  2. 
des  Colonies  Grecques,  icm,  II.         ^  Plutarch.  Thes.  16. 
p.  164.    The 'name  of  Coretas         ROrac.  ap.  Pbusan.  X.  6.  6. 
also,  the  supposed  discoverer 
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caused  by  the  Phlegyans  possessing  the  stronghold 
of  Panopeus  in  the  mountain-passes  towards  Boeotia, 
is  shewn  by  the  tradition,  that  Phorbas  their  leader 
wrestled  -there  with  Apollo ;  that  Phlegyas  burned 
the  temple  to  the  ground ;  and  lastly,  that  Apollo 
exterminated  their  whole  race  with  thunder  and 
lightning  ^.  The  same  people  is  here  represented  as 
waging  war  with  the  great  deity  of  the  Dorians, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Lapithae,  opposed  the  Do- 
rians themselves  in  Thessaly.  And  on  the  other 
side,  Apollo  was  related  in  the  Poems  of  Hesiod, 
and  the  Minyad,  to  have  assisted  the  Locrian  Cu« 
retes  against  the  ^tolians,  and  slain  their  prince 
Meleager  \ 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  by  Cretans  in 
Lyciu  and  the  Troad^  in  TTiracey  Troszen^  Megara^  and 
Thoricus  in  Attica.  On  the  extension  of  the  Pythian 
Toorship  to  Bceotia  and  Attica. 

1.  But  whilst  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  expe- 
riencing so  much  opposition  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
the  sea,  with  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands, 
afforded  ample  opportunities  for  its  propagation 
from  the  shores  of  Crete.  This  serves  to  account 
for  the  singular  fact,  that  the  most  ancient  temples 
of  Apollo  throughout  the  south  of  Greece,  are  found 
in  maritime  districts,  and  generally  on  promontories 
and  headlands. 

The  colonies  of  Apollo  branched  out  in  various 

^  According  to  the  Cyclic  poets,  see  Orchomenos  pp.  i88.  sqq. 
'  Cited  by  Pausan.  X.  31,  2. 
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directions  from  the  northern  coast  of  Crete,  canying 
every  where  with  them  the  expiatory  and  oracular 
ceremonies  of  his  worship^.  The  remarkable  regu- 
larity with  which  these  settlements  were  established 
cannot  however  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  missions 
systematically  carried  on,  or  as  part  of  the  policy  of 
Minos  ^  They  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  natu- 
ral desire  of  the  tribes  of  Crete,  whilst  migrating 
along  the  coast  of  the  ^gean  sea,  to  erect,  wherever 
they  touched,  temples  to  that  god,  whose  worship 
was  blended  with  their  spiritual  existence. 

We  shall  first  advert  to  those  settlements  which 
(taking  the  coast  of  Crete  as  our  centre)  were 
founded  in  the  direction  of  Lycia,  Miletus,  Cla- 
ROS,  and  the  Troad  ;  the  first  and  last  of  which 
were  the  most  ancient,  the  others  being  perhaps  a 
century  later". 

2.  It  is  stated  by  Herodotus  that  Sarpedon  mi- 
grated with  some  barbarous  nations  from  Crete  to 
Lycia  or  Milyas°.  This  unsupported  and  singular 
account  is  however  probably  not  founded  on  tradi- 
tion, the  popular  idea  being  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  Minos  the  Cnosian,  whom  it  represented  as  a 
prince  of  purely  Hellenic  blood.  By  these  means 
the  Cretan  laws  (i.  e.  the  Doric  customs,  which  had 
been  first  frdly  developed  in  Crete),  and  also  the 
Doric  worship,  viz.  that  of  Apollo,  were  spread  over 


^  Kfiffridai:  /uiyrccff  €^6  K/»^-  ■"  On  the  connexion  of  Crete 

Ttfs,  Fhotius.  and  Asia,  see  Heyne  Ekcun. 

*  As    Raoul-Rochette    sup-  ad  Mn,  III.  102. 
poses,  although  his  work  con-  ^  I.  173.  cf.  VII.  92.    Ac- 
tains  very  valuable  materiaLs  cording  to  Herodotus,  Europa 
for  this  inquiry,   Histoire  de  also  came  to  Lycia  (IV.  45.)» 
FEtabl.  des  col.  Grecques,  torn.  i.  e.  the  tradition. 

II.  p.  137—173. 
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Lycia.  For  the  situation  of  the  chief  temples  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  settlers  to  Lycia,  came  not 
from  the  inland  countries  of  Asia,  but  over  the  sea  to 
the  coast.  Xanthus,  a  city  renowned  for  the  valour 
of  its  inhabitants  ^9  and  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  was  a  Cretan  settlement  p.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  Lycian  tradition,  that  Xanthus  was  the 
father  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon  ^ :  in 
this  town  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Sarpedon^ ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  to  the  elder  Sarpedon,  the  bro- 
ther of  Minos,  or  to  the  younger,  a  hero  of  the  same 
family  mentioned  in  Homer,  whose  corpse  Apollo 
rescued  from  the  Greeks,  and  conveyed  to  his  na^ 
tive  country''.  Apollo  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  title  ^apm^'iovio^K  Sixty  stadia  below  the  town, 
and  ten  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus,  was 
a  grove  sacred  to  Latona,  near  an  ancient  temple  of 
the  Lycian  Apollo^.  To  this  spot  the  goddess  had 
been  conducted  by  wolves ;  here  also  she  had  bathed 
her  new-bom  babes  in  the  river  %  and  been  hospita* 
bly  received  by  an  old  woman  in  a  wretched  hovels. 
These  are  the  only  remains  of  the  national  tradi- 
tion, which  in  its  general  character  was  perhaps 
only  another  version  of  that  prevalent  at  Delos.  But 
the  chief  temple  was  one  at  Patara,  in  the  southern 


"  Herod.  I.  173.  comp.  Bo- 
eckh  ad  Platon.  Min.  p.  55. 
Heraclid.  Pont.  15. 

p  See  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  cL 
Herod.  I.  176. 

^  Augustinus  de  Civ.  Dei 
XVin.  12. 

'  Appian  Bell.  Civ.  IV.  78. 

•n.  XVI.  666. 

t  Transplanted  to  Cilicia, 
Zosimus  I.  57.    Diodorus  ap. 


Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  244.  p. 
377.  ed.  Bekker. 

"  On  the  former  see  Strabo 
Xrv.  p.  666.  cf.  p.  651.  on 
the  latter  Diod.  V.  56. 

^  Menecrates  in  Lyciacis  ap. 
Antonin.  Liber,  c.  35. 

y  Sufcrcra  Kakvfit)  rtg  iv  Avxif 

fUmfs  rifp  \ffr^.  Steph.  Byz. 
R  3 
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extremity  of  Lyciaz,  the  winter  habitation  of  the 
god,  where  he  also  gave  out  oracles  through  the 
mouth  of  a  priestess^.  The  oblations  of  cakes  in 
the  shape  of  lyres,  bows  and  arrows,  which  were 
made  to  Apollo  at  Patara,  remind  us  of  similar  cus- 
toms at  Delos,  and  fiimish  a  fresh  proof  of  the  close 
connexion  between  the  worships  of  these  two  coun- 
tries b. 

Further  to  the  east  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
Thyrxeus,  near  the  Cyanean  islands  ^ ;  to  the  west 
lay  Teknissus,  with  its  interpreters  of  dreams,  who 
attributed  their  origin  to  Apollo^.  Not  only  the 
towns  just  mentioned,  but  almost  every  other  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  honoured  the  god,  from  whom  even 
the  name  of  the  country  was  derived*^. 

Amongst  these  settlements  we  must  probably  also 
reckon  that  on  the  promontory  of  Corycus  in  Cilicia, 
since  we  find  in  its  vicinity  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Sarpedon.  The  name  of  the  place,  if  compared  with 
that  of  the  Corycian  grotto  on  mount  Parnassus,  is 


'  Both  the  derivations  of  the 
name  Patara,  the  one  from  a 
son  of  Apollo  (Hecataeus  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  cf.  Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  129.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  920.),  and  the 
other  from  wardpa,  kuttU,  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo. 

*  Callim.  Hymn.  Del.  i .  and 
Spanheim's  note.  Herodotus 
says  indefinitely,  eVfov  yevrjrai, 
I.  182.   cf.  Serv.  ad  iEn.  IV. 

143- 
*>  Alexander  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 

in  V.  Eustath.  ubi  sup.  On 
the  temple,  see  the  inscrip- 
tions in  Walpole*s  Travels  p. 
541.  and  Beaufort's  Carama- 
nia. 


^  Pausan.  VH.  21.  3. 

^  Herod.  I.  78.  Apostolius 
XVni.  25.  from  Dionysins  €v 
KrUrtcrw,  Herodian.  ap.  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Perieg.  860. 

®  The  coins  of  Patara,  Pha- 
selis,  Xanthus,  Cydna,  Cragus, 
Apollonia,  Corydalla,  Limyra, 
and  Olympus,  have  a  head  of 
Apollo,  the  tripod,  lyre,  the 
deer,  and  similar  symbols.  Cf. 
Steph.  Byz.  Adxfitnf  4v  \vKUf. 
Apollo  *Ef>€6vfuos  among  the 
Lycians,  Hesych.  in  v.  Per- 
haps this  is  a  corruption  of 
*Efw3ifitos,  as  Apollo  was  called 
in  Rhodes,  Strabo  XHI.  p.  613. 
See  below,  ch.  5.  §.4. 
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of  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  the  worship  of  Apollo 
prevailed  there,  which  is  still  further  proved  by  the 
tradition  that  stags  swam  over  from  thence  to  Cu- 
rium in  Cyprus'^.  Here  also  stood  an  altar  of  Apollo, 
of  particular  sanctity,  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
touch  on  pain  of  being  thrown  from  the  rocks  of  the 
neighbouring  promontory.  In  this  punishment  we 
shall  presently  recognise  one  form  of  the  expiatory 
rites,  which  every  where  accompanied  the  worship 
of  Apollo. 

3.  No  place  contained  so  many  temples  of  Apollo 
within  so  smdll  a  space  as  the  coast  of  Troy ;  Cilia, 
in  the  recess  of  the  Adramyttian  gulf;  Chryse,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Hypoplacian  Thebes  s ;  the  Smin- 
theum,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ^ ;  the  island 
of  Tenedos  (whose  religious  ceremonies  were  by 
some  unaccountable  means  transplanted  to  Corinth 
and  Syracuse  %  are  a:ll  mentioned  in  a  few  verses 
of  the  Iliad  i.  No  less  celebrated  was  Thymbra,  si- 
tuated at  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  Sca- 
mander,  where  Cassandra  was  reported  to  have  been 


f  See  Strabo  XIV.  p,  683. 
from  Hedylus,  or  some  other 
poet.  On  the  sacred  deer  of 
Apollo  at  Curium,  see  iElian. 
Nat.  Anim.  XI.  7. 

8  Strabo  XIII.  p.  611.  Scy- 
lax  p.  26.  Compare  the  ob- 
scure   gloss   of  Hesychius  in 

'*  On  this  temple,  see  Heyne 
ad  II.  A.  39.  According  to 
Strabo  XIII.  p.  604.  there 
were  Sminthea  near  Hamaxi- 
tus  in  iEolis,  near  Parium,  at 
Lindus  in  Rhodes,  and  else- 
where. A  certain  Philodemus, 
or  Philomnestus,  had  written 


a  treatise  on  the   2/uv^cui   in 
Rhodes,  Athen.  III.  p.  74  F. 

445  A. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Tenea, 
a  village  near  Corinth,  were 
said  to  have  been  transplanted 
by  Agamemnon  from  Tenedos. 
That  they  really  worshipped 
Apollo  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Tenedians,  is  testified  by 
Aristotle  ap.  Strab.  pag.  '380. 
Pans.  II.  5.  3.  And  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  was  carried  by 
means  of  Archias  from  Tenea 
to  Syracuse,  Strabo  ibid.  See 
book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  7. 

3  A.  37—39- 
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brought  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  thus  to 
have  learnt  the  art  of  prophecy^.  On  the  Trojan 
citadel  of  Pergamus  itself  was  a  temple  of  ApoUo, 
with  Diana  and  Latona ;  and  hence  Homer  repre* 
sents  these  three  deities  as  protecting  the  falling 
dtyK  It  is  however  important  to  remark,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Zelea,  a  town  on  the  northern  foot  of 
mount  Ida,  and  the  native  place  of  the  archer  Pan- 
darus,  the  son  of  Lycaon,  worshipped  Apollo  under 
the  title  of  Lycius,  or  Lycegenes ;  and  that  Zelea 
was  also  called  Lycia  °> ;  for  these  facts  shew  that 
there  was  a  real  connexion  between  the  name  of 
Lycia  and  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was 
the  worship  of  Apollo  which  gave  the  name  to  this 
district  of  Troy,  as  it  had  done  to  the  country  of 
the  Solymi.  In  Chryse  also  Apollo  was  called  Ly*> 
c«eus^  The  origin  of  this  worship  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  the  native  Trojan  and  Dardan  race, 
nor  yet  to  the  later  .Xolians,  although  these  for  the 
most  part  adopted  it  into  their  religious  ceremo* 
nieso.  It  is  however  certain,  from  an  ancient  tra*- 
dition,  that  the  Cretans  also  colonized  this  coast ; 


*  StraboXIII.  p.  591.  He- 
sych.  in  evfjifipa.  Schol.  II.  X. 
430.  Servius  ad  i£n.  III.  85. 
compare  Choiseul  Gouffier» 
Voyi^  Pittoresque  torn.  III. 
to  pl.  25.  Walpole's  Memoirs 
p.  609.  The  hble  of  Pan,  the 
son  of  Thymbris,  and  teacher 
of  Apollo  in  divination  (Apol- 
lodor.  I.  4.  I.),  has  also  refer- 
ence to  this  story. 

»  n.  V.  446.  VII.  83. 

™  n.  II.  827.  IV.  119.  V. 
105.  with  the  Schol.  Min. 

"  Hesychius  in  AvKoiov,  There 


are  likewise  many  other  signs 
of  the  worship  of  ApoUo  on 
this  coast,  StraboXIII.  p. 618; 
in  Priapus,  Schol.  Lyoophr. 
29;  Apollo  nmnrdpios  in  Pa* 
riiim  and  Pergamum  (Hesych. 
in  V.) ;  on  the  coins  of  Gar* 
gara,  Germe,  Lampsacus,  A- 
tarneus,  Neandria,  Abydos,  and 
New  Troy. 

^  The  .^k>lians  built  a  temple 
to  the  CilUum  Apollo  at  Colo- 
ne,  Strabo  XIII.  p.  613.  finom 
Daes  of  Colone. 


J 
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though  we  are  not  aware  what  was  the  jHrecise  ac- 
count of  CallinuB,  the  ancient  elegiac  poetP,  who  pre- 
served it.  It  was  however  the  popular  belief  that 
Apollo  Smintheus,  and  indeed  the  whole  Trojan  na- 
tion, were  derived  from  Crete  ^.  The  last  notion, 
that  all  the  Trojans  were  of  Cretan  origin,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable;  but  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  there  came  to  Troy  a  Cretan  colony  in 
connexion  with  Apollo  Smintheus.  Indeed  the  Cre- 
tans who  inhabited  the  district  of  Troy  must  often 
have  been  mentioned  in  ancient  traditions,  as  a 
strange  account  of  their  strict  administration  of  jus- 
tice has  been  preserved'.  Could  we  but  obtain  a 
more  authentic  source  of  traditions  relating  to  the 
religious  worship  than  the  deceitful  accounts  of  poets, 
we  might  perhaps  discover  in  it  many  confirmations 
of  the  historical  traces  to  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted. Even  now  we  may  perceive  that  the  ser- 
vitude of  Apollo  under  Laomedon"  is  the  same  fable 
as  that  of  Admetus  at  Pherae,  the  locality  alone 
being  changed. 

4.  By  observing  Homer's  accounts  of  the  worship 


V  8trabo  XIII.  p.  604.  rdlf 

yap  €K  Tfjs  Kprfrrfs  d/ffHyfUPoig  Tcv- 
Kpois,  ots  vp&fTos  irapitwL^  KaX- 
Xivos,  &c.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  can,  with  Frank  Cal- 
linus  p.  31,  be  understood  only 
uf  a  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  Teucrians. 

^  The  latter  fact  issupported 
by  the  ancient  name  of  Cepha- 
lion,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Teu- 
crian  city  of  Gergis  (ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  *hpUr^,  Eustath.  ad 
II.  p.  894.):  but  his  TpoMJca  was 
the  forgery  of  an  Alexandrine 


writer  named  Hegesianax  (A- 
then.  IX.  p.  393  B).  Lyco- 
phron  V.  1302.  calls  Teucer, 
Scamander,  and  Arisbe,  Cre- 
tans. 

'  In  the  fragments  o{  Nico- 
laus  Damascenus,  p.  442.  ed. 
Vales. 

•  niadVII.  452.  XXI.  442. 
which  passages  do  not  agree. 
Hesiod  in  Her.  Geneal.  ap. 
Schoi.  Lycophr.  393.  Hellani- 
cus  ap.  SdioL  D.  XX.  145. 
Coluthus  V.  309. 
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of  Apollo  in  different  Trojan  families,  we  may  dis- 
cover a  remarkable  consistency  and  connexion  in  the 
ancient  tradition. 

In  the  first  place  he  represents  it  as  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  family  of  the  Panthoidae.  Panthus 
(from  whom  a  tribe  in  modem  Ilium  derived  its 
name  n<xv0»)v^)  was  a  priest  of  the  god\  and  hence 
his  sons  were  always  protected  by  Apollo  in  battle*. 
Hence  also  Euphorbus,  the  descendant  of  Panthus, 
is  selected  to  kiU  Patroclus,  who,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  ^acidse,  was  in  the  heroic  mythology  repre^ 
sented  as  odious  to  Apollo  >". 

The  other  family,  described  in  the  Iliad  as  con* 
nected  with  ApoUo,  is  that  of  iEneas,  whom,  when 
wounded  by  Diomede,  the  god  himself  conducted  to 
his  temple  on  the  citadel  of  Troy,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  care  of  Latona  and  Diana  z.  Now  that  this 
history  was  not  a  mere  arbitrary  fiction  of  the  poet 
may  be  distinctly  proved.  For  we  know  that  after 
Troy  had  fallen,  the  remaining  Trojans  still  main* 
tained  themselves  in  the  mountains ;  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  a  separate  state  existing  in 
the  stronghold  of  Gergis,  in  the  defiles  of  mount 
Ida " ;  and,  even  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Dar- 


^  Inscription  in  Walpole's 
Memoirs  p.  104. 

"  ^neid.  II.  430. 

^Iliad.  XV.  522. 

y  AchiUes  was  slain  by  A- 
polio,  according  to  Homer; 
Aretinus  and  ^schylus  in  the 
^vxotrraata  (Heyne  ad  II.  XXII. 
359.  Tychsen  ad  Quint.  Smyrn. 
Comment,  p.  61) ;  Neoptole- 
mus  was  killed  at  Pytho.  For 
the  same  reason  Achilles  slays 
Tennes,    the    son    of   Apollo 


(Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  232.),  in 
whose  temple  it  was  forbidden 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
Phthian  hero  (Plutarch  Qusest. 
Gr.  28.  p.  933). 

^-  Iliad  V.  446. 

■  Herod.  V.  122.  VII.  43. 
It  was  situated  in  the  territory 
of  Lampsacus  (Strabo  XIII. 
p.  589.),  in  mount  Ida  (Athen. 
VI.  p.  256  C).  opposite  Dar- 
danus  (Herod.)  ;  the  village  of 
Mermessus,   240    stadia  from 
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dan  princes  reigned  here  and  at  Scepsis  ^.  It  can, 
we  think,  be  shewn  that  Homer's  prophecy^  re- 
specting the  future  dominion  of  the  descendants  of 
.£neas  over  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  nation,  re- 
fers solely  to  the  town  of  Grergis,  and  perhaps  to 
the  neighbouring  valleys.  Now  the  chief  temple  at 
Gergis  was  that  of  Apollo  ^,  and  in  the  same  town 
there  was  an  ancient  Sibylline  oracle,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  HellespanHne  or  Mermessian. 
We  now  see  that  the  ancient  poet,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  the  .Jlneadde  at  Ger- 
gis, their  festivals  and  sacrifices,  felt  himself  bound, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  mythology,  to  represent 
Apollo  as  the  ancient  guardian  of  that  family. 

We  shall  seize  this  opportunity  of  briefly  point- 
ing out  the  results  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
above  narrative,  in  illustration  of  the  fable  of  iE- 
neas.  We  must  first  assume  that  the  above  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Grergis  announced  to  the  Trojan  Ger- 
githians  the  reestablishment  of  their  nation  under 
the  dominion  of  the  descendants  of  .£neas.  Such  a 
prophecy,  in  fact,  agrees  so  exactly  with  the  spirit 
and  system  of  the  ancient  oracles,  that  its  exist- 
ence can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  hopes,  the  long- 
ing after  a  restoration  of  their  ancient  power,  must 
necessarily  have  assumed  this  form  among  the  dis- 
tressed and  conquered  Trojans.     Now  a  colony  of 


Alexandria  Troas  (Pausan.  X.         ^  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  i.  lo. 
12.  2),    was   a  icwfii;   VepyiBia,         <^  Iliad.  XX,  307.    Compare 

Suidas  in  v.     Also  in  Scfaol.  the  remarks  of  A.  W.  Schlegel 

Plat.  Phsedr.  p.  61.  Ruhnken.  on  this  point  in  his  celebrated 

p.  315.  Bekker.  write,  €v  K&fiff  Review   of  Niebuhr's  Roman 

Mfpfiria-o'tfp  —  irtpi   riva  nokixyrjv  History. 

V€pytBa  or  V€fyyt$ov,   for  Map-         *^  Steph.  Byz.  in  Vipyis,  from 

fiwa-^  and  Ttpyfrimva,  Phlegon. 
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Grergithlans  also  inhabited  the  territory  of  the  Mo^ 
lian  Cume%  where  Apollo  possessed  a  magnifioent 
temple^;  and  if  these  oracles  had  been  known  to 
the  Cuni8eans5  they  would  readily  have  passed  over 
to  their  kinsmen  the  Ciunans  of  Campania.  At  this 
last  place  there  was»  on  the  summit  of  a  rock»  a 
temple  of  Apollo  (one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
whole  settlement,  and,  as  it  was  pretended,  built  by 
Daedalus  «) ;  underneath  was  the  grotto  of  the  sibyl. 
Here  it  was  said  that  ^neas  landed ;  and  here,  ac- 
cording  to  Stesichorus,  he  remained,  and  never  went 
further  to  the  north  K  Nothing  was  more  probable 
than  that  these  oracles  should  in  both  cases  have 
been  applied  locally,  and  that  a  new  Troy  should 
in  oHisequence  have  been  founded  both  in  Asia  and 
Italy.  Hence,  when  the  Greek  sibylline  oracles,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  became  the 
state-oracles  of  Rome,  all  that  had  been  prophesied 
of  districts  near  the  Hellespont  was,  without  scruple 
or  ceremony  (though  not  without  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators  and  interpreters),  applied  to  Rome.  It 
is  evident  that  the  origin  of  the  strange  fable  of 
iBneas,  the  father  of  Romulus,  and  all  that  was 
afterwards  added  to  it,  may,  without  further  trouble, 
be  explained  in  this  simple  manner. 

5.  The  most  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  in  Thrace 
was  also  founded  by  Cretans,  as  well  as  that  at  Is- 
marus  or  Maroneia' ;   Maron  its  priest  being,  ac- 

*  This  may  be  collected  from  The  rock  was  called  Zwmipla 

the  confused  account  of  Cle-  kKirvs  (Lycopb.  1278),  as  the 

archus  of  Soli  eV  TtpyiBita,  in  Attic  promontory  with  the  tern- 

Athen.  VL  p.  256.  cf.  XII.  p.  pie  of  Apollo. 
524  A.  Strab.  XIIL  p.  15890.  »»  See  the  tabula  Iliaca,  MI- 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  XXXIV,  8.  SHN02. 

8  Heyne  Exc.  ad  iEn.  VI.  3.        «  Od.  IX.  197. 
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cording  to  tradition,  a  Cretan  adventurer^.  With 
this  sanctuary  was  probably  connected  the  ancient 
oracular  temple  of  Apollo  at  Deraea  near  Abdera  V 
alluded  to  in  the  device  on  the  coins  of  Abdera ;  on 
one  side  of  which  Apollo  is  seen  with  the  arrow  in 
his  hand  ;  and  on  the  revei-se  is  a  griffin,  a  symbol 
which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Teians 
in  consequence  of  their  having  resided  for  some 
time  in  their  colony  of  Abdera. 

6.  The  Cretan  worshippers  of  Apollo  also  esta-^ 
blished  some  considerable  temples  on  the  Ionian 
coast.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  Didymseum, 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  Before  the  Ionic  mi- 
gration, Miletus  was  a  Cretan  fortress,  on  the  coast, 
in  a  country  at  that  time  called  Caria  ™.  The  dis- 
agreement of  traditions  as  to  whether  Sarpedon  or 
Miletus  (the  Cretan)  was  the  founder,  confirms,  ra-. 
ther  than  weakens  the  principal  fact  of  its  settle- 
ment from  Crete,  both  traditions  describing  the 
same  fact  in  a  different  manner.  With  the  founding 
of  this  stronghold  was  connected  that  of  a  temple, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Branchus,  an  expiatory  priest 
{tcoBapr^f  ")  of  Delphi,  whose  name  (which  was  well 
fitted  for  a  prophet  <*),  moulded  into  a  patron}nnic 
form,  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  priests  of  the 


^  Diod.  V.  79.  compare  Ra- 
oul-Rochette  torn.  II.  p.  160. 

'  Pindar,  in  Poean.  ap.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  445. 

°»  Ephorus  ap.  Stxab.  XIV. 
p.  634  D. 

n  Callimachus  apud  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  V.  p.  570.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  421.  CononNarr.  c.  33, 
44.  Stat.Theb.  VIII.  19B.  Ges- 
ner  Comment.   Soc.  Gotting. 


vol.  rV.  p.  121.    Ionian  Anti- 
quities, vol.  II.  new  ed. 

o  Quintilian.  Inst.  Orat.  XI. 
3.  p.  305.  Bipont.  Est  interim 
et  hngus  et  pkma  et  clams  satis 
spiritus,  non  tamen  fimuB  inten- 
tionis,  idemque  tremulus.  Id 
fipAyxay  Graci  vacant.  This  is 
exactly  the  voice  of  enthusi- 
astic priests  and  prophets. 
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temple  p  ;  the  temple  itself,  and  even  the  place 
(which  was  also  called  Didyma).  Thus  we  here 
again  see  a  fresh  connexion  between  the  Delphians 
and  Cretans,  there  being  indeed  hardly  any  distinc- 
tion between  them  before  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  different  migrations  of  the  Doric  race.  The 
worship  at  Didyma  was  in  fact  the  same  with  that 
of  Cret^  and  Delphi ;  expiatory  ceremonies  and  pro- 
phecies being  united,  and  the  latter  delivered  with 
rites  very  similar  to  those  observed  at  the  Pythian 
oracle.  Apollo  was  here  called  PhUesitis  and  DeU 
phinius,  which  names  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
other  lonians*!:  with  him  was  connected  Jupiter, 
both,  according  to  Callimachus,  being  the  ancestors 
of  Didyma ;  and  also  Diana,  who  in  an  ancient 
hymn  ascribed  to  Branchus,  is  with  Apollo  ad- 
dressed under  the  titles  of  cKoiepyo^  and  Uaipyri^. 
The  ruins  of  this  temple,  so  highly  honoured  in 
Asia,  still  bear  witness  to  its  ancient  fame  and 
splendour.  From  the  temple  to  the  harbour*  Pan- 
ormus  there  was  a  sacred  road  adorned  on  both 
sides  with  more  than  sixty  statues  in  a  very  ancient 
style  of  workmanship  :  amongst  these,  an  Egyptian 
lion  attests  the  connexion  of  king  Necho  with  the 
oracle  *.  The  lonians  of  Miletus,  however,  acknow- 
ledged the  god  of  Branchidae  as  the  principal  deity 
in  their  town,  and  introduced  him  into  their  numer- 
ous  colonies,   from  Naucratis "   to  Cyzicus  *,   Pa- 

P  There  was  likewise  a  fk-  Chariton,  p.  349.  and  Quintus 

mily  of  diviners  named  Evoy-  Smymaeus  I.  283. 

ycXidat,  Conon  Narr.  c.  44.  *  Herod.  II.  159. 

n  Strabo  IV.  p.  139  B.   iE-  "  Pythius   and  Comasus,  A- 

ginetica  p.  151.  then.  IV.  p.  149  E.   Ammian. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  8.  Marcellin.  XXIII.  6. 

•  On  this  see  D'Orville  ad  ""  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  966. 
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rium  y^  Apollonia  Pontica%  and  the  distant  Taurica : 
the  coins  and  inscriptions  of  which  place  agree  in  re- 
presenting him  as  the  guardian  deity  {vpoardn^g  ^). 

7.  The  twin  brother  of  the  Didymaean  god,  both 
in  origin  and  in  the  similarity  of  worship,  is  the 
Clarian  Apollo.  However  fabulous  the  particular 
circumstances  of  its  foundation,  still  it  was  impos- 
sible in  ancient  times  to  invent  a  religious  colonial 
connexion  where  none  in  fact  existed.  The  tradi- 
tions manifestly  imply  a  double  dependence  of  the 
establishment  at  Claros,  viz.  upon  Delphi  and  Crete. 
Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias  the  Theban  sooth- 
sayer, was,  according  to  the  epic  poets,  consecrated 
by  the  Epigoni  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  after  the 
taking  of  Thebes  ^,  and  she  was  afterwards  sent  by 
Apollo  to  the  spot  on  which  the  lonians  at  a  later 
period  founded  the  city  of  Colophon;  having,  in 
obedience  to  the  conmiands  of  the  oracle,  married 
on  her  way  Rhacius  the  Cretan,  whose  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  dialect  of  Crete,  had  the  double  form 
Rhacius  and   Lacius^.     Augias,   the   Cyclic   poet. 


Hence  the  offerings  of  the  Cy- 
zicenians  in  the  Didymseum, 
ChishuU  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  67.  In 
the  character  of  ^BK^da-tos,  A- 
poUo  has  on  coins  his  foot 
resting  on  tifishr 

y  A  coin  of  Parium,  in  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Allier  de  Hau- 
teroche,  shews  the  statue  of 
Apollo  on  the  seashore,  with 
the  circumscription,  AHOAAO- 
N02  AKTAIOY  IIAPUNON,  a- 
greeing  with  Strabo  XIII.  p. 
588. 

•Strabo  VII.  p.  319  B.  A- 
pollo  'Hfoff  on  the  island  of 
Thynias  (Apollonia,  Dapbnusa) . 


ApoU.  Rhod.  II.  686.  Schol. 
ad  1.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  12. 
is  probably  Milesian  :  also  A- 
pollo  ^tXrio-ios  at  Trapezus  on 
the  Euxine  sea,  Arrian.  Peripl. 
p.  2. 

""  Collected  in  Raoul-Ro- 
chette's  Antiquit^s  Grecques 
du  Bosphore  Cimm^en,  pi.  5, 
7.8. 

b  The  Cyclic  Thebaid  in 
Schol.  ApoU.  Rh.  IV.  308. 
ApoUod.  III.  7,  4.  Diod.  IV. 
66.  Pausan.  VII.  3.1.  IX.  33.1. 

^  He  was  called  both  *?dKtos 
and  lioKiog,  because  in  the  Cre- 
tan dialect  pdioos  and  Xdnot  were 
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mentioned  the  tomb  of  her  father  Teiresias  at  Colo- 
phon^, which  was  generally  supposed  to  be  in 
Boeotia.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  Mop-> 
gus,  who  was  probably  called  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  from  which,  eren  in  the  Roman  time,  the 
priests  of  the  oracle  were  selected  ^.  The  forms  of 
prophecy  were  in  this  temple  also  similar  to  those 
at  Delphi. 

The  other  temples  of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  were  generally  connected  with  some  one  of 
the  four  already  mentioned.    The  temple  of  Leucae, 
between  Smyrna  and  Phocaea  (where  die  Cumaeans 
celebrated  a  festival^),  was  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Trojan  family,  to  which  the  Grynean  Apollo,  in 
the  territory  of  Myrina  near  Cume  (where  there 
was  also  an  oracle),  appears  to  be  related  s.     Apollo 
Malloeis,  in  the  territory  of  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos, 
was  an  off-shoot  of  the  Clarian  worship  ^ :  to  the 
same  branch  also  belonged  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 


exchangeable  forms,  Schneider 
ad  Nicand.  Alexipharm.  ii.  p. 
83.   Compare   book  I.   cb.  6. 

§-5- 
.  *^  Proclus  Chrestomath. 

«  Strabo  XIV.  p.  675.  Co- 
non  Narr.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  II. 
54.  On  the  temple  see  Lo- 
cella  ad  Xenoph.  Ephes.  p. 
128.  ed.  Peerlkamp. 

fDiod.  XV.  18.  Strabo  uM 
sup, 

8  Hecatseus  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  rpuvoi.  Strabo  XIII.  p.  622. 
Hermeias  of  Methymna  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  Grynean  A- 
polio,  Athen.  FV.  p.  149  £. 
Hence  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
the  sibyl,  and  the  Apollo  ba^ 
^tnf^pos,  on  the  coins  of  My- 


rina, which  city  also  sent  x/^- 
<ra  Beprj  to  Delphi,  Plutarch.  de 
Pyth.  Orac.  16.  p.  273. 

''  Mains  the  son  of  Manto, 
Hellanicus  cV  Afafimoif  apud 
Steph.  Byz.  in  MaXX<^cf.  Tliu- 
cyd.  III.  3.  Likewise  in  Les- 
bos, Apollo  f^taraios  (Hellanicus 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  Noiny.  cf. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  429.  Suid.  in 
Noiracoff.  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  17. 
coins  of  Nape  with  the  image 
of  Apollo  in  Mionnet's  work), 
AtnervfA^tog,  Antigon.  Caryst. 
17.  and  'E/Ko-iov,  Hesych.  in  v. 
In  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  144. 
for  rONNAHAIOY  *A]r(SXX«>m 
write    TOY     NAIIAIOY    'AirrfX- 
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Mallus  in  Cilicia ',  inasmuch  as  it  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Mopsus  the  son  of  Manto. 

8.  The  worship  of  Apollo  also  penetrated  to  se- 
veral parts  of  European  Greece,  where  it  was  esta- 
blished by  Cretan  adventurers  on  capes  and  head- 
lands ;  particularly  at  Troezen,  Tsenarum,  Megara, 
and  Thoricus. 

Trcezen,  as  has  been  above  remarked^,  shared 
with  Athens  both  the  race  of  her  inhabitants  and 
her  worship,  together  with  the  connexion  between 
Athens  and  Crete ;  the  meaning  of  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter  ^  Hence  we  may  conjecture  the 
Cretan  origin  of  the  nine  families,  which  were  in 
existence  at  a  late  date  at  Troezen,  and  in  early 
tunes  performed  the  rites  of  atonement  and  purifi. 
cation  (of  which  Orestes  was  said  to  have  been  the 
first  subject)  near  a  laurel  tree  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  and  a  sacred  stone  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lycean  Diana  '"^ 

The  expiatory  establishment "  on  the  promontory 
of  T^NAEUM  was  also  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Tettix,  a  Cretan  ^  who  is  merely  a  personified 
symbol  of  Apollo,  like  Lycus,  Corax,  Cycnus,  &c. 
in  other  places.  Callondas  is  said  to  have  purified 
the  soul  of  the  murdered  Archilochus  at  this  gate 


•  Strabo  XIV.  p.  675  C.  Ar- 
rian.  II.  5.  Hence  perhaps  the 
worship  of  Apollo  came  to 
Tarsus,  Osann.  Syllog.  Inscr. 
p.  141. 

*  Book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  4. 

'  Pausan.  II.  33.  2.  "Afntfus 
v&Ttipa,  brought  from  Crete  to 
TrcBzen,  ib.  31.  i. 

^  Paus.  II.  31.  7,  II.  The 
temple  of  Apollo  Thearius  at 
Troezen  was,  according  to  Pau- 

VOL.  I. 


san.  ib.  31.  9.  the  most  an- 
cient in  Greece.  Apollo  joined 
with  Leucothea,  iEIian.  V.  H. 
1.18. 

"  Called  'Vvxomfiar€lov,  like 
the  institutions  in  Thesprotia, 
at  Phigalea  and  Heraclea  Pon- 
tica.    See  book  I.  ch.  i.  §.  6. 

^  Plutarch,  de  sera  Num. 
Vind.  17.  p.  256.  Hesych.  in 
rimyot  SfSpavor. 
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of  the  infernal  regions.  Considering  ihe  proximity 
of  Delium  in  LaconiaP  and  of  the  little  island  of 
Minoa  to  this  temple,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
origin  of  the  above  sanctuary  was  connected  with 
these  places. 

In  front  of  the  harbour  of  Megaea  was  another 
island   called   Minoa,   and   numerous  legends  had 
been  there  preserved  in  which  the  Cretans  of  Minoa 
(though  probably  only  by  a  corruption  of  the  ori- 
ginal tradition)  were  represented  as  enemies  and 
plunderers.     Megara  had  two  citadels ;  the  Carian 
with  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  a  more  modem  one 
towards  the  sea,  surmounted  by  temples  of  ApoUo. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Akathous  the 
son  of  Pelops,  while  Apollo  stood  by  and  pktyed 
upon  his  lyre.     A  sounding-block  of  stone  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  place  where  the  god  laid  down  his 
lyre  ^.     The  same  £able  is  also  alluded  to  by  The- 
ognis  of  Megara  ^     Here  then  there  is  a  worship 
and  temples  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Doric  mi- 
gration, and  which  certainly  proceeded  from.  Crete. 
On  the  former  citadel  stood  a  statue  of  Apollo  De- 
catephorus  %  **  the  receiver  of  tithes,"  whose  name 


P  Thus  Strabo  VIII.  p.  368* 
the  name  being  derived  from 
Delos.  Also  called  *Efrid^Xu>y. 

'1  Paiisan.  I.  42.  i,  a.  conf. 
Epigram.  Adespot.  3.  p.  193. 
Brunck.  Analect.  Meziriac  ad 
Ovid.  Epist.  vol.  I.  p.  448. 
Also  Megareus  the  son  of  A- 
poUo,  in  Steph.  Byz.  in  Me- 
yapa.  comp.  Dieuchidas  of  Me- 
gara in  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  I. 

517. 

'  V.  773.  *oifit  Hwait  oMt 
luv  invpywms  miXiy  SKp/qy,  'AX- 


Ka&6^  nAofro9  iroi^l  xaptS6iuvos, 
*  Atfl>aTrf<l>6pog,  bg  ^xanfif  ^- 

p«,  i.  e.  here,  "  he  who  re- 
"  eewfis  it,"  Paus.  I.  42.  i,  5. 
Compare  an  Argive  inscrip- 
tion (Boeckh  N^.  1142).  A#(i- 
OTparos  Apxfirif'  ArroXKmn  d«it«r 

.    Apollo  was  likewise 

worshipped  at  Megara  under 
the  tides  of  Pjrthiiis  (Schol. 
Find.  Nem.y.  84.  Fhilostrat. 
Vit.  Soph.  I.  24.  3),  Ajrcha- 
getas,  Plrostaterius,  Camius  and 
Agrseus.     Tlie  tripod  and  the 
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is  explained  by  the  fable  that  the  daughter  of  Al- 
cathotis  was  once  sent  as  a  tribute  to  Crete,  like  the 
Athenian  youths  and  maidens.  Thus  a  fact  which 
will  be  soon  proved  with  respect  to  Athens,  is  also 
true  of  Megara,  viz.  that  these  missions  always  con- 
veyed a  sacred  tithe  *. 

9.  The  process  of  our  investigation  will  shortly 
lead  us  to  examine  the  Attic  legends,  consisting  of 
at  confused  mass  of  tradition,  with  which  the  wor- 
ship  of  all  the  gods,  including  that  of  ApoHo,  was 
in  that  country  perplexed. 

To  comanence  then  with  the  legends  wMch  are 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thoricus- 
Thoricus,  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Attica, 
was  one  of  the  ancient  twelve  towns  of  that  coun- 
try, and  always  remained  a  place  of  consequence, 
of  which  there  are  stiU  extant  considerable  remains. 
Favoured  by  its  situation,  it  soon  became  a  com- 
mercial station ;  Oetan  vessels  were  accustomed  in 
ancief^t  times  to  anchor  in  its  harbour^.     The  fafUe 


Delphine  on  the  coins  of  Me- 
gara,  see  PonqueviUe,  torn.  IV. 
p.  131.  against  Clarke,  vol.  II. 
sect.  II.  p.  768. 

^  FVom  Megara  '^lekedon 
(see  the  coins)  derived  its 
worship  and  oracle  of  Apollo 
(Dionys.  Byz.  p.  23).  Not  far 
off  was  Demonesus:  and  an 
Apollo  of  Demonesian  brass  is 
mentioned  in  Psend.  Aristot. 
de  Mirab.  59.  Jungermann  ad 
Poll.V.  5.  39.  By2ran<i«m  like- 
wise, a  Megarian  colony,  had 
a  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Metopon,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  de  Bosp. 
Thrac.    Byzantium,  moreover. 


had  evidently  derived  from  its 
parent  city,  but  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form,  the  tradition 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  Apollo,  ahd  that  this  god 
placed  his  lyre  upon  a  tower. 
Hence  the  seven  resounding 
towers  (Hesych.  Miles.- ap.  Co- 
din,  p.  2,  3.  Dionys.  Byz.  p.  6. 
Dio  Cass.  LXXIV.  14) :  also 
the  fable  of  the  dolphin  charm- 
ed by  the  sound  of  the  lyre 
(Dionysius  pag.  9.  Gyllius  de 
Constantinop.  pag.  285.)  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  Mega- 
rian worship. 

°  Homer.  Hymn.  Cer.  126. 

s  2 
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of  Cephalus  and  Procris  appears,  from  some  poet- 
ical  and  mythological  accounts,  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  Crete  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  \  We 
know  for  certain  that  the  Cephalidse,  who  existed 
at  a  still  later  period  in  Attica  y,  preserved  some 
hereditary  rites  of  Apollo:  for  when  in  the  tenth 
generation  Chalcinus  and  Daetus,  the  descendants  of 
the  hero,  returned  to  the  country  which  their  an- 
cestor had  quitted  in  consequence  of  murder,  they 
immediately  built  a  temple  to  that  god  on  the  road 
to  Eleusis  '. 

10.  But  the  fable  of  Cephalus  was  also  connected 
with  another  great  temple  of  Apollo,  which  in  the 
west  of  Greece  looked  down  from  the  chalky  cliffs 
of  the  promontory  of  Leucatas  over  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  of  which  there  are  ruins  still  extant  ^  Now 
Cephalus,  the  hero  of  Thoricus,  is  said  to  have 
gained  these  regions  in  company  with  Amphi- 
tryon ^ :  he  is  also  said  to  have  first  made  the  cele- 
brated leap  from  the  rock  of  Leucatas  ^.  This  leap 
doubtless  had  originally  a  religious  meaning,  and 
was  an  expiatory  rite.  At  the  Athenian  festival  of 
Thargelia,  a  festival  sacred  to  Apollo,  criminals, 
crowned  as  victims,  were  led  to  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
and  thrown  down  to  the  bottom;   and  the  same 


'  See  Pherecydes  ap.  Schol. 
Od.  XI.  320.  ApoUod.  II.  4.  7. 
ObseiT.  ad  ApoUod.  p.  333. 

Hesychius. 

•  Pau8.  I.  37.  4. 

*  See  Strabo  X.  p.  452. 
Thuc.  III.  94.  Propert.  III.  9. 
ad  fin.  Servius  ad  i£n.  III. 
271.  Dodwell  vol.  I.  p.  53. 
Hughes  vol.  I.  p.  402.  has  a 
Leucadian  inscription,  'AiroX- 


^  Aristot.  in  Ithac.  Rep.  ap. 
Etymol.  M.  in  'Apiulaiof,  He- 
raclid.  Pont.  17  and  37.  ed. 
Koehler.  Heyne  ad  ApoUod. 
II.  4.  7. 

^  Apollod.  III.  15.  I.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  ancient  Charon 
of  Lampsacus,  Fhobus  of  Fho- 
ciea  was  the  first  who  took 
this  leap,  Plutarch.  Virt.  Mul. 
p.  289. 
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ceremony  appears  to  have  been  performed  on  cer- 
tain sacred  occasions  at  Leucatas  ^.  Here,  however, 
the  fall  of  the  criminal  was  broken  by  tying  feathers, 
and  even  birds,  to  his  body ;  below,  he  was  taken  up, 
and  conveyed  to  a  distance,  that  he  might  carry 
away  with  him  every  particle  of  guilt.  This  was 
without  doubt  the  original  meaning  of  the  leap  of 
Cephalus ;  who  was  stained  with  the  guilt  of  homi- 
cide, and  on  that  very  account  a  fugitive  from  his 
country.  According  to  a  legend  noticed  in  an  an- 
cient epic  poem,  his  purification  took  place  at 
Thebes^;  whereas  the  Leucadian  tradition  doubt- 
less represented  his  leap  from  the  rock  as  the  act  of 
atonement. 

In  later  times,  indeed,  the  object  of  this  leap  was 
totally  altered ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  specific  for 
disappointed  love^  This  singular  application  of 
the  ancient  custom  gave  a  romantic  colour  to  the 
legend  connected  with  it.  Cephalus  and  Procris 
were  also  represented  in  after-times  as  tormented 
by  love  and  jealousy.  Probably  the  story  partly 
obtained  this  form  in  Cyprus,  the  island  of  Venus, 
whither  the  fable  of  Cephalus  8  was  early  carried  by 
Attic  settlers.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  was  per- 
verted, we  cannot  doubt  that  the  leap  of  Cephalus 
from  the  Leucadian  rock  was  a  part  of  the  expiatory 
worship  of  Apollo. 

These  considerations  refer  to  the  Cretan  rites  so- 


**  Kar'  €PiavTov,  Strabo  X.  p. 
452.  Ovid.  Fast.  V.  630.  Tris- 
tia  Leucadio  sacra  peracta  modo, 
Fhotius  Lex.  Arviran;;.  iTKVirtkht 
irjt  fffrtlpov,  aKf>  ol  pitrrmHrtv  av- 
rmg  €if  r6  irtKayog  ol  Up€is. 

*  Fhotius  in  Twyaifria  from 
the  inuAs  kvkKos, 


^  Stesichorus  apud  Athen. 
XIV.  p.  619  D.  and  Sappho. 
Compare  Hardion.  Sur  ie  sault 
de  Leucade,  M^m.  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript.  tom.VII.  p.  245. 

8  See  Hesych.  in  O6pucos, 
Ftolem.  Hepheest.  7. 
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lemnized  at  Thpricus.  In  Athens  itself,  th^  tra-r 
Aitions  of  Crete  fuid  De}plii  being  found  united  to^ 
gether,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  return  to 
th^  latter  place,  and  follow  the  Pythian  worship 
through  BosoTiA. 

11.  This  indeed  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
relate  how  the  Pythian  wcirship,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  hostile  races,  traced  the  route  of  the 
procession  through  the  passes  of  mount  Pwnassus. 
The  fact  is  indeed  evident  fropm  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  temples  and  oracles,  the  links  of  which, 
viz.  Thurium,  Tilphpssium,  the  temple  of  Galaxius, 
the  oracle  of  Eutresis,  the  Ismenium,  Tenerium, 
Ptoum,  and  Tegjnra,  are  all  connected  either  by  tra- 
dition or  religious  rites  with  Delphi.  Delhun  is 
probably  the  only  place  on  the  eastern  coast  founded 
firom  Delos.  Pindar  repr^ents  the  establishment  of 
several  such  temples  under  the  form  of  a  migration 
of  the  god  himself  \ 

I  shall  content  myself  with  noticing  a  few  of  the 
temples  above  mentioned. 

The  first  in  order  is  the  oracle  at  the  fountain  of 
Tilphossa  under  moimt  Helicon,  famous  for  the  grave 
of  Tiresias  and  the  monument  of  Rhadaxnanthus, 
who  is  said  to  have  d^elt  here  with  Alcmena  the 
mother  of  Hercules  '\  To  this  spot  were  attached 
some  remarkable  traditions  of  the  Cretan  worshipr 
pers  of  Apollo,  forming  a  branch  of  the  colonization 
of  Cirrha ;  which  is  alluded  to  in  Homer's  account 
of  the  Thracians'  bringing  Rhadamanthus  to  Eu- 
boea  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Tityus  ^ ; — a  remark- 


*»  Fragment  of  the  UapGivia,         »  See  below,  ch.  ii.  §.  8. 
p.  595.  ed.  Boeckh.  *  Od.  VII.  322. 
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able  passage,  whieh  I  can  only  understand  to  mean 
that  the  Cretan  hero  was  desirous  to  see  Tityus, 
who  was  vanquished  by  Apollo. 

Teg3rra  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the 
Boeotian  tradition,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  ApoUo. 
The  Delphian  oracle  was  more  favourable  to  this 
tradition  than  to  that  of  Delos.  Pindar  ^  represents 
the  youthful  god  as  coming  to  take  possession  of 
P}rtho  from  Tegyra,  not,  as  the  Attic  poets,  frx)m 
Delos. 

12.  The  identity  of  the  Boeotian  with  the  Del- 
phian worship  of  Apollo  was  particularly  striking 
in  the  temple  of  Ismene  at  Thebes.  As  at  Delphi 
the  P3rthon  was  slain  and  the  laurel  broken  anew 
every  eight  years,  so  at  Thebes  a  procession  of 
laureUbearers  (So^m^po/)  took  place  at  the  same 
periods,  the  use  oi^  which,  as  a  measure  of  time,  is 
evident™.  Here  also,  as  at  Delphi,  the  statue  of 
Minerva  was  placed  in  front  of  the  temple  (itpivao^^). 
Tripods  were  the  sacred  vessels  in  both  temples, 
though  never  employed  in  the  latter  for  the  purpose 
of  prophecy.  In  later  times  the  priests  were  con- 
tented with  observing  om^is  from  the  flame  and 
ashes  of  sacrifices  ^  like  the  mpKooi   of  Delphi  p; 


^  According  to  the  emenda- 
tion Teyvpas  for  Tcawypas  in 
ftagm.  incert.  14.  Boeckh. 

^  See  Orchomenos  p.  220. 
Boeckh  in  the  Berlin  Trans- 
actions on  the  Oration  against 
Midias,  below,  ch.  8.  §.  4. 

°  Pausan.  IX.  10.  See  Stan- 
ley ad  iEsch.  £um.  21. 

*>  Herod.  VIII.  134.  Soph. 
(Ed.  T.  21.  luon-fig,  <nrodf ,  Fhi- 
lochorus  ap.  Schol.  ad  1. 

P  Hesych.  in  v.  Also  the  lots 


burnt  in  the  sacred  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  gram- 
marian, ffipvKrhs  AtXiftoU  xXifpog, 
Compare  Boeckh  Explic.  Find. 
01.  VIII.  2.  and  Plutarch  de 
Frat.  Am.  20.  To  this  custom 
likewise  refer  the  *ol^  ^<nc^' 
pai  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  292,  and 
the  name  of  the  ancient  priest 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  frvpKf»y. 
See  the  Eumolpia  in  Paus.  X. 

S-3. 
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although  the  mode  of  delivering  oracles,  from  a 
mental  enthusiasm,  was  prevalent  also  in  Thebes  at 
an  earlier  period ;  at  least  Tiresias  (whom  we  may- 
consider  as  a  prophet  of  the  temple  of  Ismene^)  does 
not,  either  in  Homer  or  the  tragedians,  appear  as  a 
diviner  from  fire. 

That,  however,  the  whole  worship  of  Apollo  was 
not  one  of  those  originally  instituted  at  Thebes, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  observations. 
In  the  ancient  legends  respecting  Cadmus,  in  which 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  Cadmus,  and  afterwards  Bacchus, 
predominate  in  succession,  Apollo  never  appears  in 
a  conspicuous  character.  For  particular  additions 
of  the  poets  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  popular  tradition.  The  fable,  that  Cadmus, 
after  the  slaughter  of  the  serpent,  was,  like  Apollo, 
compelled  to  live  eight  years  in  slavery  ^  must  be 
considered  as  a  poetical  transposition.  Cadmus  and 
Apollo  had  originally  no  points  of  resemblance  to 
each  other.  The  situation  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Thebes  is  a  most  convincing  proof  that  his  wor- 
ship was  totally  distinct  from  any  other.  Those  of 
the  ancient  national  gods  were  built  on  the  citadel 
of  Cadmeia,  whilst  Apollo  was  not  only  not  wor- 
shipped in  the  citadel,  but  even  without  the  gates 
in  the  temple  of  Ismene  ^,  which  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  must  have  been  situated  opposite  to  the  tem- 


•1  The   stone    of    Manto  in  vol.  I.  p.  93. 

firont  of  the  temple,  Paus.  IX.  ■  ApolloPolius  was  also  with- 

10.  fuxpTuov  3&K0f,  Find.  Pyth.  out  the  gates  at  Thebes,  Paus. 

XI.  6.  IX.  12. 1.  ApoUo  was  likewise 

'  The  serpent  of  Cadmus  is  worshipped  in   the  village  of 

also    by  later  writers    called  Calydna  near  Thebes,  Andro- 

Castalius  and  AcX^tWr,  Creu-  tion   ap.   Steph.  Byz.  in  Ka- 

zer  ad  Nonni  Narr.  in  Melet.  Xvdva. 
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pie  of  Hercules  and  the  house  of  Amphitryon.  This 
proximity  of  the  hero  and  god,  as  well  as  all  other 
points  of  union  between  the  two  at  Thebes,  will  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  further 
conclusions,  when  we  explain  the  legend  of  Her- 
cules \ 

To  settle  with  any  accuracy,  from  the  traditions 
concerning  Tiresias  and  Hercules,  the  time  at  which 
the  Boeotian  temples  of  Apollo  were  founded,  seems 
hardly  possible,  since  the  former  contain  no  chrono- 
logical information,  and  the  latter  are  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  rest  of  the  Theban  mythology. 
A  tradition  respecting  the  establishment  of  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Daphnephoria  places  it  at  the  time  of 
the  Mo]iw[i  migration  ",  whence  it  might  perhaps  be 
inferred  that  th^  .^k>lians  introduced  the  worship  of 
Apollo  into  Boeotia.  This  hypothesis  would  how- 
ever involve  us  in  endless  perplexities ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  its  diffusion  was  gradually  ef- 
fected, soon  after  die  settlement  at  Cirrha,  about  the 
time  at  which  the  worship  of  Apollo  rose  to  im- 
portance at  Athens. 

18.  The  introduction  of  this  worship  into  Attica 
coincides  exactly  with  the  passage  of  the  lonians 
into  that  country.  The  traditions  respecting  the 
most  ancient  kings,  Cecrops,  Erichthonius,  and  E- 
rechtheus,  chiefly  refer  to  the  temples,  symbols,  and 
festival  rites  of  Minerva ;  and  this  goddess,  together 
with  the  other  deities  of  the  Acropolis,  plays  the 
principal  part  in  them,  particularly  in  her  connexion 
with  the  blessings  of  husbandry.  But  with  the  reign 
of  Ion  the  Attic  mythology  assumes  quite  a  different 

»  Below,  ch.  II.  §.  7.  "  See  Orchomenos  pp.  224.  393. 
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character^.  This  seems  to  me  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  assertion  of  the  lonians  as  to  their  iden- 
tity with  the  aboriginal  nation  of  the  Pelasgi^^. 
Still  more  evident  is  it  then,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  lonians,  being  a  warlike  nation  ^  separated 
themselves  from  the  original  inhabitants,  whose  em- 
ployment was  agriculture  and  pasturing,  their  Hel- 
lenic worship  deviated  from  the  ancient  one  of  the 
country.  Aristotle  indeed  speaks  of  the  paternal 
Apollo  ('AvoAAtfy  varfSof)  as  being  a  son  of  Minerva 
and  Vulcan  ^ ;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
deavour to  create  a  family  connexion  between  the 
principal  gods  of  the  same  town :  for  where  do  we 
ever  find  a  temple  dedicated  conjointly  to  Minerva  and 
Apollo  ?  what  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  them  in  common  ?  and  in  what  legends  are  ^ey 
found  connected  ?  Till  such  an  union  of  the  two 
deities  is  discovered,  we  must  consider  Minerva  as 
an  ancient  and  native  deity,  ApoUo  as  one  of  much 
later  introduction.  In  all  that  is  related  of  the 
Ionian  princes  (to  whom  Mgena  ^  and  Theseus  be- 
long) with  reference  to  religious  institutions,  men- 
tion is  seldom  made  of  the  ancient  Athenian  deities, 
Minerva  and  Vulcan.  The  whole  is  taken  up  with 
accounts  either  of  the  establishment  of  the  worship 
of  Neptime  (which  prevailed  in  the  Ionian  cities 
and  in  the  places  of  their  national  assemblies),  or 


^  See  the  author's  work  De 
Minerva  Poliade,  p.  a. 

y  Herodot.  I.  56.  VII.  94. 
Vm.  44. 

*  Hence  Ion  is  called  the 
wokfuapxos  or  crparrfyhi  of  the 
Athenians,  Herod.  VIII.  44. 
Paus.  I.  31.  2.  11.  14.  2.  VII. 
I.  a.  &c.  hence  also  Euripides 


says  (Ion  1319)  that  "  the 
"  shield  and  spear  was  the 
**  whole  patrimony  of  Xuthus." 
■  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  III. 
22,  23.  Lydus  de  Mens.  p. 
105. 

Plutarch  Thes.  13. 
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the  estabUahment  and  maintenance  of  an  intercourse 
with  the  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  Delphi,  and 
Cnosus. 

14.  In  the  second  place,  the  fabulous  history  of 
these  heroes  also  concerns  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
in  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the  Pythian  Theorias  is 
contained  in  it.  Ion  is  even  a  real  son  or  adopted 
disciple  of  the  Pythian  god ;  and  in  all  probability 
there  was  no  more  difference  originally  between  his 
two  fathers,  Apollo  and  Xuthus  S  than  between  the 
two  fathers  of  Theseus,  .SLgeus  and  Neptune.  The- 
aeus  consecrated  his  hair  to  the  same  god ;  a  place 
at  Delphi  was  called  Thesea  ^.  It  is  also  related  of 
iEgeus,  that  his  kingdom,  embracing  the  plain  of 
Attica,  stretched  as  far  as  Pythium,  where  it  bor« 
dered  on  Megaris  ^.  This  Pythium  was  situated  in 
the  **  sacred  (Enoe  V  a  fortified  borough  town  of 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Me- 
garus,  Bceotia,  and  Attica  s,  to  the  north  of  the 
plais^  of  Gleusis,  and  in  a  district  of  remarkable 
fertility  \ 

This  temple  was  manifestly  built  oa  the  frontiers 
in  order  to  afford  a  resting-place  to  the  sacred  pro- 
cession, which  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  went 


c  SovBof  is  the  "  bright" 
*'  shiniDg"  god,  another  form 
of  $a9f669.     See  below,  eh.  6. 

§,  7.    Alyfiis,  from  aJy€S,  "  the 

"  waves  of  the  sea,"  is  equi- 
Talent  to  UxxrMtfi&v  Alycuos. 

**  Plutarch  Thes.  5. 

*  Strabo  IX.  p.  392.  after 
Sophocles  and  Fhilochorus.  cf. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Lys,  58.  Vesp. 
121S.  Schol.  Eurip.  Hipp.  35. 

''  Fhilochorus  apud  Schol. 
Soph.  CEd.  Col.  1 102. 


s  Compare  Barbie  du  Bo- 
cage's  Histoire  de  la  bourgade 
d'^no'e  la  sacrSe  at  the  end  of 
Stanhope's  Flan  of  Flataea. 

^  Hence  Sophocles  vbi  sup, 
calls  the  district  of  £leusis  Hv- 
6ias  wcrds.  The  Scholiast  con- 
founds the  (£no6  of  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis  with  that  of  the 
tribe  Aiantis.  The  situation  of 
the  Pythium  is  correctly  treated 
by  Reisig  Enarr.  (Ed.  Col.  p. 

134. 
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from  Athens  to  P}rtho.  For  if  favourable  omens 
had  been  observed  in  the  town  itself,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  despatch  the  procession,  the  prophet  in 
the  Pythium  at  (EnOe  performed  sacrifices  every 
day,  in  order  to  procure  a  favourable  journey,  just 
as  the  Delian  procession  was  regulated  by  omens 
observed  in  the  Delium  at  Marathon^  The  fami- 
lies charged  with  the  preparations  for  sending  the 
procession  (probably  all  of  ancient  Ionian  extrac- 
tion) were  called  Pythaistae  and  Deliastae^.  The 
omens  looked  for  were  the  Pythian  lighPnings  i^v* 
iieu  aarrpavou\  a  very  unusual  method  of  prophecy  in 
Greece.  The  P}rthaistde  took  their  station  in  the 
town,  near  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Astrapaeus,  between 
the  Olympieium  and  Pythium,  both  of  which  were 
among  the  earliest  sanctuaries,  although  they  first 
owed  their  magnificence  to  Pisistratus^  From  this 
spot  it  was  the  custom  to  watch  for  nine  nights,  dur- 
ing three  months,  a  lofty  peak  of  mount  Pames™, 
called  Harma ;  and  it  was  only  in  case  the  wished- 
for  lightnings  flashed  favourably  over  the  heights 
that  the  embassy  dared  to  proceed  along  the  Py- 


■  The  passage  of  Philocho- 
rus  ubi  sup.  should  be  thus 
written :  irav  dc  (njfitia  yhnjfrai 
wapab^bofUva  iv  rois  Upois,  t6tm 
anroariKkovtn  r^y  $«»piaM  ol  cV 
rov  ytvcvs  TLvBiaha  koX  ArfktaBa, 
6frorcpa  &v  ica$riK[f  avroU,  Ovtt  dr 
6  pdvTis,  ora»  fihf  rii  tit  AcX<^vr 
ir6fjarifia  yivtfrtu  (a  favourable 
omen  for  the  mission  to  Del- 
phi) Ktu  Btt^pia  niiiwifTcu,,  cV  OlvAji 
Koff  kffaim\v  fffUpay  €v  rf  UvOuj^, 
€l  dc  c2f  A^Xoy  diroorAXocro  17 
3€»pta,  Korh  rii  irpotiprffupa  Bvti 
6  pdtrnf  th  t6  iv  MapaB&vi  Ari- 
\iop,  &c. 


^  The  AxfKuurral  occurred  in 
the  laws  of  Solon,  Athen.  VI. 
p.  234  £.  the  UvBaiaTcLi  are 
mentioned  in  Steph.  Byz.  in 

i  Strabo  IX.  p.  404  C.  £u- 
rip.  Ion.  285.  On  the  Py- 
thium, see  Thuc.  II.  15.  ^^l. 
54.  Isfieus  p.  113,  187.  Suidas 
in  UvBiov.  Suidas,  Hesychius, 
Prov.  €v  UvBi^. 

*"  Strabo  IX.  p.  404.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  cippa.  Eustath.  ad  II.  fi. 
499.  Hesych.  in  darpAirrtt, 
Prov.  in  Srcof  bi  "Apparos. 
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thian  road.  This  road  led  from  Athens,  near  mount 
Corydallus  (on  which  there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo"*), 
through  the  Eleusinian  plain  to  (Enoe ;  from  thence 
through  the  pass  of  Dryoscephalae  to  Boeotia,  where 
it  touched  either  Thespise  or  Thebes,  then  Lebadeia 
and  Chaeronea,  and  then  passed  on  by  Panopeus  and 
Daulis  through  the  defile  between  Parnassus  and 
Cirphis  to  Delphi :  a  mountain-road  which  the  Athe- 
nians declared  that  they  had  themselves  opened^, 
and  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  freed  from  rob- 
bers p,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  purified  the  road 
to  the  Isthmus  from  monsters.  This  was  also  the 
sacred  road  for  the  Peloponnesians,  if  we  except  that 
part  of  it  which  traversed  Attica^. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  remarkable 
fact  respecting  CEnoe,  which  Mdll  greatly  assist  us 
in  explaining  the  fable  of  the  voyage  of  Theseus 
to  Crete.  I  allude  to  the  existence  of  a  tomb  of 
Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos,  whom  the  natives 
had  put  to  death  as  he  was  passing  on  the  Pythian 
road*".  A  Cretan  was  murdered  in  the  sacred  way 
of  the  Cretan  worship ;  Minos  came  to  take  venge- 
ance for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  armistice ;  and 
hence  Athens  was  obliged  to  send  a  tribute  to  Cno- 


"  Pausan.  Dodwell  yol.  II. 
p.  170. 

^  See  JSsch.  Eum.  12.  irc/i- 
irovcrc  d*  avrhv  xal  aePi^ovo'ip  lUya 
iccXfv^oTroiol  vaih€s  'H^^orov. 
compare  Ephonis  ap.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  422  D.  Aristid.  Panath. 
Yol.  I.  p.  329.  Orchomenaa  p. 
36.  188. 

P  This  rare  tradition  is  pre- 
served in  the  Schol.  iEsch. 
Eum.   13.   Schol.   Aristid.    p. 


107.  ed.  Frommel. 

"1  This  explains  Herod.  VI. 
34.  I6vr^s  dc  ol  LSKoyKM  riiv  iphv 
6b6y  bth  ^HMciauf  re  koI  Bouar&P 
fio-av,  Koi  fTi^as  m  ovdcls  4k£K€m, 
mpannvnu  in  *A$tiv4»v» 

'  There  is  a  trace  of  the  cor- 
rect tradition  in  Diod.  IV.  60. 
cf.  Serv.  ad  iEn.  VI.  14.  The 
funeral  games  of  Laius  were 
made  by  the  poets  the  motive 
for  this  journey. 
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sus.  Now  the  nature  of  this  tribute  may  be  per-> 
eeived  from  a  tradition  preserved  by  Aristotle  % 
that  the  boys  who  were  sent  to  Crete  by  the  Athe- 
nians lived  at  Cnosus  as  slaves;  and  that  after- 
wards, when  the  Cretans,  in  consequence  of  an  an-» 
dent  V0W9  sent  a  tithe  of  men  to  Delphi,  the  de- 
scendants of  these  slaves  went  with  them,  and  sub- 
sequently passed  from  thence  to  Italy.  From  tliig 
it  appears  that  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to 
send  sacred  slaves  to  the  chief  temple  at  Cnosus, 
viz.  that  of  Apollo.  For  this  reason  these  missions 
to(A  place  every  eight  years  (&/'  ewca  erw*) ;  i.  e.  pro- 
bably at  every  Ennaeteris  of  the  Cretan  and  DeljAic 
festival ;  and  for  the  same  reascm  they  coifsisted  ei 
seven  young  men  and  women,  as  this  number  was 
especially  sacred  to  Apollo^. 

It  is  well  known  bow  much  tlm  traiMtion  was 
disfigured  by  the  Athenians  (originally  perhaps  ki 
ihew  popular  legends,  and  afterwards  by  the  poets), 
in  what  an  odious  Hght  it  was  represented,  and  so 
minted  up  with  extraneous  matter,  that  we  should 
only  render  the  problem  too  difficult  if  we  attempted 
to  investigate  the  whole  of  its  component  parte. 

We  may  however  affirm  with  certainty  that  the 
voyage  of  Theseus  to  Crete  had  originally  no  other 
meaning  than  the  landings  at  Naxos^  and  Delos, 


*  'Bv  iroXtrc^i  Bomatcnf  ap. 
Plutarch.  Thes.  16.  cf.  Qu.  Gr. 
35.  Conon'.  Narr.  o.  25. 

'  Plutarch  Thes.  15.  Died. 
IV.  61.  Ovid.  Metaph.  VIII. 
171. 

"  The  chief  passage  on  the 
septenary  number  of  the  boys 
and  girls  sent  to  Crete  is  Ser- 
▼ius  ad  iGn.  VI.  2f.    Septena 


gwtimms  (tear  erictvr^y)  ^mdam 
septem  pueros  et  septem  piteUas 
accipi  volunt,  quod  et  Plato  dmt 
in  Phmdone  (p.  58.)  et  Sappho 
M  Lyrkis  (p.  255.  in  Wolfs 
Poetr.  Gr.)  et  BacchyUdeg  m 
Dithyrambia  (p.  17.  ed.  Neue.) 
etEufipidesinHereuleiy,  133 1 .), 
quoi  Uberavit  8ecum  liesew. 
*  The  visit  to  Naxos  origi- 
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which  were  connected  with  it,  viz.  a  propagation  of 
rddgious  worship. 

The  landing  at  Delos  is  a  fabulous  type  of  tlie 
theorias,  which  the  Athenians,  in  common  with  all 
the  Ionian  islands,  had  from  early  times  sent  to  this 
place  y ;  moreover,  the  ship  which  conveyed  Theseus 
home  was  always  regarded  as  a  sacs^  vessel.  It 
was  sent  out  at  the  Thargelia,  after  the  priest,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  Thargelion,  had  crowned  the  poop'. 

Amongst  other  Ddian  rites  the  worship  of  Ei- 
Ijrthyia  was  also  at  that  time  l^rought  ov^  to 
Ath«[»,  probably  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where 
an  ancient  cavern  of  the  goddess,  near  Amnisns,  has 
been  already  mentioned*.  One  point  at  which  the 
procession  from  Attica  to  Crete  touched  was  the 
boroi^h  town  and  harbour  of  Prasiae,  on  the  eastern 
coa^  of  Attica,  where,  besides  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
was  the  tomb  ni  Erysichthcm,  the  Dellan  and  Athe- 
nian hero;  and  tradition  represented  the  gifts  of 
the  Hyperboreaius  to  have  been  transported  frcKm 
t^s  port  to  that  sacred  island^. 


naOy  signified  a  transmission 
of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  to  that  island,  which 
rites  had  been  kept  up  at  the 
festival  of  the'OfFxvM^pca,  though 
confounded  with  the  laurel- 
bearing  procession  of  Apollo. 

y  Boeckh  Economy  of  A- 
thens  vol.  11.  p.  150.  Erysi- 
chthon  is  said  to  have  sent  the 
{6eafov  with  theorias  to  Delos> 
Plutarch  Fragm.  10.  p.  291. 
ed.  Hutten. 

*  This  confirms  a  &ct  which 
we  collected  firom  other  sources, 
via.  that  the  Thargelian  Apollo 
was  the  same  god  as  that  wor- 
shipped at  Delos  and  Crete. 


There  was  an  ancient  writing 
on  this  subject  preserved  in 
the  Daphnephoreum  at  Fhyle 
in  Attica,  Theophrastus  ap.  A- 
then.  X.  p.  424  F.  The  origin 
of  the  Thargelia  is  also  referred 
to  Crete  by  a  tradition,  that 
this  festival  arose  from  the  ex- 
piatory rites  for  the  murder  of 
Androgens,  Helladius  ap.  Phot, 
in  Gronov.  Thes.  Ant.  Gr.  vol. 
X.  p.  978. 

""  Paus.  I.  18.  5.  rh  yxv  di) 
dt;o    (derya    tlvtu    Kprfrucd,     See 

above,  ch.  i.  §.  5. 

^  Pytlfi  I.  31.  compare  Dod- 
well  vol.  I.  p.  532. 
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Lastly,  the  origin  of  the  Delphinian  expiatory 
festival  from  Delphi  and  Crete  is  as  evident  as  its 
introduction  by  the  Ionian  princes.  For  iEgeus 
dwelt  in  the  Delphinium,  and  was  there  buried.  To 
him  was  also  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the  Del- 
phinian tribunal.  Theseus,  previously  to  his  expe- 
dition to  Crete,  here  placed  the  olive-branch,  bound 
with  wool,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Munychion^  and 
purified  himself  from  the  murder  of  the  Pallantidae^. 

15.  The  political  situation  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo  at  Athens  still  requires  to  be  noticed.  From 
our  previous  observations  it  is  clear  that  the  lonians 
had  adopted  it  from  the  Dorians ;  hence  Ion  himself 
is  called  the  son  of  the  Pythian  god.  The  paternal 
deity  of  Athens  was,  as  Demosthenes  says,  no  other 
than  the  Pythian  Apollo®.  We  may  then  assert, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  lonians  were  the  only 
race  who  had  gentilitious  rites  of  Apollo,  and  that 
they  alone  could  properly  be  called  y&nJTcu  'AwdAAawof 
varpwov.  Thus,  when  the  archons  at  the  scrutiny 
{loKiiJM(ria)  swore,  that  besides  Jupiter  Herceus,  the 
household  god,  they  worshipped   also  Apollo  va- 


«  Plutarch  Thes.  12,  14,  18. 
cf.  Paus.  I.  19.  1.  On  his  re- 
turn Theseus  sacrifices  to  A- 
poUo  and  Diana  as  odXcoi  &€o\, 
Fherecydes  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  I. 
17.  frag.  59.  ed.  Sturz.  comp. 
Spanheun  ad  Callim.  Hymn. 
Apoll.  40,  46. 

d  See  Pollux  VIII.  10,  1 19. 

*  Demosth.  de  Coron.  p. 
274.  cf.  Aristot.  ap.  Harpo- 
crat.  in  *AirdXXe»p  warp^s.  The 
Athenians  had  narp^i  BvcrUu 
at  Delphi,  Demosth.  Epist.  p. 
1 48 1.     Apollo's  Attic  title  of 


varp^s  is  explained  from  his 
being  the  wcny^p  of  Ion;  it  is 
possible  however  that  he  was 
so  called  as  being  the  god  of 
the  varpcu  of  the  lonians.  A- 
pollo  was  also  called  Xccrx^i^-* 
ptog  at  Athens  (Plutarch  Et  2. 
p.  317.  Suidas  in  v.);  perhaps 
as  being  the  titular  deity  of 

the  360  Acitrxoi  of  the  360  yhni 

at  Athens,  IVoclus  ad  Uesiod. 
Op.  et  Di.  p.  116.  Heins.  Cle- 
anthus  ap.  Uarpocrat.  in  Xtcxai, 
Meursius  ad  Lycophr.  543. 
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rpiog^\  this  form  of  oath  originated  at  a  time  when 
the  Eupatridae,  that  is,  the  noble  Ionic  and  Hellenic 
families,  were  alone  eligible  to  the  dignity  of  the 
archonship.  Nor  was  it  till,  by  the  timocracy  of 
Solon  and  democracy  of  Aristides,  the  richer  class 
in  general  and  the  whole  people  were  admitted  to 
this  office,  that  Apollo  varpSo^  was  considered  as 
a  deity  common  to  all  families?.  The  democra- 
tical  judges  of  Athens  also  yearly  took  an  oath  be- 
fore this  deity  ^ :  this  ceremony  was  at  first  perhaps 
only  required  of  the  criminal  judges  of  aristocratical 
descent,  viz.  the  Ephet^.  It  is  however  dear  that 
originally  the  religion  of  Apollo  was  adapted  for 
the  military  caste  alone,  the  ancient  Hopletes ;  hence 
he  was  not  a  god  of  artisans  and  husbandmen,  but 
of  warriors.  Hence  also  Ion  or  Xuthus  adopted 
him .  as  the  Athenian  god  of  war  (voXifAMp^og)  at  the 
festival  of  Boedromia',  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  onset  of  armed  troops  in  battle. 

As  originally  the  Eupatridae  alone  cultivated  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  they  alone  possessed  the  cere- 
mony of  purification  {KaBapa-ig)^  which  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  mixed  up  with  the  rites  of  the  Cretan 


^  yfpVTJrai  ^An^KXavos  narptfov 
Kal  At6s  ipKtiov,  Demosth.  in 
Eubulid.  p.  1315.  15.  Pollux 
VIII.  85.     . 

9  As  appears  from  Plato  £u- 
thyd.  p.  302  B.  of.  Schol.  et 
Heindorf.  p.  404. 

hPoUiut  VIIL  122. 

'  Callim.  Hymn.  ApoU.  69. 
with  the  Schol.  and  Spanheim. 
Harpocrat.  m  Boiydp^Sfua.  Suidas 
and  Etym.  M.  in  fitnfipofUof. 
Hence  the  archon  Polemar- 
chus   administered    justice   in 

VOL.  I. 


the  Lyceum,  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  Lyceus,  near  the  statue 
of  a  wolf,  Suidas  in  Spx<av. 
Bekker  Anecd.  vol.  I.  p.  449. 
Hesych.  in  cirtXviccoy.  Avicafiffit 
dpxn  of  the  polemarch,  accord- 
ing to  Cratinus,  Hesych.  in  v. 
And  in  general  all  the  courts 
at  Athens  were  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wolf,  viz.  Apollo, 
Eratosth.  ap.  Harpocrat.  in 
b€Kdg»v.  Lexic.  and  Paroemiogr. 
in  XvKov  dc«car.    Etymol.  M.  in 
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worship.  According  to  Plutarch  S  Ion  had  instructed 
the  Athenians  in  religion,  1.  e.  in  that  of  Apollo ; 
and  the  same  author  relates  ^  that  Theseus  esta* 
blished  the  Eupatridae  as  administrators  of  the  go* 
vemment,  judges,  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  rites 
(^vijiflTai  iawv  km  hpSn).  By  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  their  duty  to  give  information 
respecting  every  thing  which  regarded  the  Jus  sa^ 
crum;  which  in  ancient  times  especially  compre- 
hended expiations  and  excommunications  for  mur- 
der. The  rites  necessary  at  purification  were  also 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Eupatridae,  and  formed 
part  of  their  hereditary  rights  {varpia^) ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  in  old  times  they  took  cognizance 
of  every  homicide,  and  in  later  times  of  manslaugh- 
ter, the  connexion  of  which  duties  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo  will  be  shewn  hereafter". 

I  have  been  induced  to  place  these  points  in  as 
strong  a  light  as  possible,  from  the  democratical 
tendency  of  Athenian  poetry,  which  endeavoured  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  forcible  occupation  of  At- 
tica, and  of  the  foreign  genealogy  of  the  families  of 
the  Eupatridae.  On  this  account  the  vacant  period 
between  the  times  of  the  Erechthidae  and  JEgidm 
was  notoriously  supplied  by  arbitrary  insertions,  and 
the  fable  of  Ion  represented  in  a  thousand  various 
ways.  This  tendency  is  also  recognised  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Ion  by  Euripides,  the  artful  and  ingenious 
plan  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.     Ac- 

^  In  Colot.  p.  31.  Athen.  IX.  p.  410  A.)  cf  rolt 

1  Thes.   25.    According    to  t&m  §vwarpM¥  (not  r&w  Bvya- 

Plato  Rep.  IV.  p.  427.  Apollo  TfMuf)  irarpUat  treated  of  the 

18  the  wArpiot  ipiyifr^t  of  the  purification  of  suppliants. 

Athenians.  "  Below,  ch.  8.  §.  6. 
°*    Hence     Dorotheas    (ap. 
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cording  to  the  ancient  tradition  Ion  was  the  son  of 
the  hero  Xuthus,  or  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  (who 
were  originally  considered  as  identical),  and  pro- 
bably of  Creusa,  a  native  of  Attica,  which  was  a 
mode  of  expressing  his  new  settlement  there.  Eu- 
ripides, on  the  othei^  hand,  separates  Ion  from  Xu- 
thus^-who  is  always  represented  as  somewhat  rude 
and  coarse,  and  even  tyrannical  p,  and  so  alters  the 
whole  story,  that  the  hero  does  not  appear  as  a  new 
comer,  but  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  female 
line  of  the  race  of  the  Erechthidae. 

By  this  means  the  poet  preserved  the  idea  that 
the  Athenians  were  an  aboriginal  nation,  on  which 
they  so  prided  themselves  S  Aiid  set  aside,  in  a  man- 
ner most  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  the  fable  which 
contradicted  this  claim  to  antiquity.  Ion  himself  in 
the  tragedy  gives  utterance  to  some  very  popular 
sentiments ;  and  oi  the  power  of  aristocracy,  once  so 
firmly  established,  the  last  faint  memorial  is  almost 
buried  in  oblivion^. 


^  By  representing  the  notion 
that  Xuthus  was  the  father  of 
Ion  as  a  mere  deceit  of  Xu- 
thus. 

P  For  example  v.  668.  'Y/uv 

dc  ariyav,  d/xtft^cs*,  Xrya>  rdbt,  *H 
BAvarw  ebrovamtri   irp6s  dd/tapfr 

^  V.  591.  Elvai  ifrnvi  rhs  av- 


T6xBovas  KXetroff  *AB^vas  ovk  csr- 
§Ur(uerov  yivos,  &c. 

'  The  view  taken  in  the  text 
on  the  Ion  of  Euripides  has 
been  approved,  since  the  first 
publication  of  this  work,  by 
Hermann  in  the  preface  to  hk 
edition  of  that  tragedy,  p.  32. 


TS 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  tvorship  ofApoBo  through 
the  Pdoponnese^  and  afierwards  all  Greece^  by  the  Doric 
migraOon,  On  its  subsequent  extension  injbreign  parts 
by  the  authority  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 

1.  We  now  come  to  the  third  epoch  of  the  propa^ 
gation  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  first  embraced 
the  earliest  migrations  of  the  Doric  nation,  when 
the  great  temples  at  Delphi,  Cnosus,  and  Delos  were 
founded  from  Tempe.  The  second  period  is  that  of 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  Minos,  when  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Greece  were  covered  with  groves  and 
expiatory  altars  of  this  god.  The  third  compre- 
hends the  chief  migration  of  the  Dorians,  and  others 
occasioned  by  it.  Through  these  means  Apollo  be- 
came the  principal  deity  in  the  Peloponnese,  where, 
in  early  times,  we  find  few  traces  of  his  existence. 
That  the  Camean  Apollo  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  Apollo  Nomius  of  the  Arcadians,  form  no 
exceptions  to  our  assertion,  will  be  proved  in  a  sub- 
sequent inquiry  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
worships". 

After  the  Doric  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese,  the 
chief  temples  were  every  where  consecrated  to 
Apollo.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  in  which  the  Argive  confede- 
racy held  their  meetings^;  nor  was  the  temple  of 


■  Below,  ch.  5.  §.  2.  ch.  8.  ap.  Pausan.  II.  35.  2 — 36.  5. 

§.  15-  JlvOatitg  and  Kpifratvv  are  Doric 

^  Book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  3.  comp.  forms;  the  hero  Pythaeus  can- 

Pausan.   II.  24.   i .     He    was  not  be  separated  from  the  god. 

also   called    ^tiptJiUmis,    from  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Hercules, 

the  height.     There  was  like-  were  the  deities  of  the  city  of 

wise  divination  there,  Telesilla  Argos,  liy.  XXXII.  33, 
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Apollo  Lyceus  in  the  market-place  less  celebrated^. 
The  Spartans  also  worshipped  this  deity  under  the 
former  name^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon  under 
the  latter  y.  Hecatus,  it  is  pretended,  was  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  came  with  the  sons  of  Aristodemus  to 
Sparta;  and  his  descendant,  in  the  second  Messe- 
nian  war,  held  the  same  office':  the  name  of  this 
family  refers  to  the  worship  of  Apollo  Hecatus  (the 
far-darting  god).  At  Sparta  Apollo  was  the  na- 
tional deity ;  the  kings  sacrificed  to  him  on  the  first 
and  seventh  days  of  every  month  ^ ;  the  influence  of 
the  capital  city  had  also  caused  its  general  exten- 
sion throughout  the  country''.     Corinth  <^,  Epidau- 


"  Thucyd.  II.  47.  Sophocl. 
Electr.  7.  Hence  Avfcctor  ay6pa, 
Sophocles,  Hesych.  in  v.  The 
Argive  coins  with  the  wolf  re- 
fer to  this  statue,  comp.  Pau- 
san.  VIII.  40.  3.  Here  was 
also  an  oracle,  Plut.  Pyrrh.  3 1 . 
3 1 .  where  write,  ti  rov  Avkc/ov 
irpo^^rtf  'A9n$XXo»vof .  At  Argos 
also  stood  the  statue  of  ApoUo 
Ztartaras,  Hesych.  in  V.  A  tem- 
ple of  Latona,  Pausan.  II.  21. 

'  Alcman  Fragm.  35,  36.  ed. 
Welcker.  Herod.  I.  69.  comp. 
Bast,  ad  Gregor.  Corinth,  p. 
187.  At  Sparta,  according  to 
Hesychius,  \viaabt£  Kdpai  t6v 
JiptBfthy  TptdKOvra  ai  t6  Zbt»p  #ro- 
luiovfrcu,  fls  t6  Avk€u>¥  (a  kind 
of  Hydrophoria). 

y  Pausan.  II.  9.  7-  Respect- 
ing the  ancient  temple  of  A- 
pollo  there,  and  a  brass  statue, 
see  Pseud-Aristot.  Mirab.  Au- 
scult.  p.  59.  Pausan.  II.  11.  2, 
Polyb.  XVIL  16.  2.  The  tra- 
dition respecting  its  founda- 
tion by  Epopeus  is  not  worth 


notice.  Cleisthenes  was  the 
person  who  instituted  the  Py- 
thian games,  Schol.  Pind.Nem. 
IX.  49,  76.  comp.  Boeckh  and 
Dissen  Explic.  p.  451.  Apollo 
had  there  an  Upii  x^p^f  Polyb. 
ubi  sup.  Liv.  XXXII.  40. 

■  Pausan.  IV.  15.  5.  The 
Messenians  at  Naupactus  had 
also  a  temple  of  Apollo  (Thu- 
cyd. II.  91 .)  ;  and  the  coins  of 
the  Messenians  of  Sicily  afford 
proof  of  the  same  worship. 
Concerning  the  ancient  temple 
at  iEpea,  Pausan.  IV.  34.  4. 

•  Herod.  VI.  57. 

^  Apollo  Acreitas,  Pausan. 
III.  12.  7.  At  Thomax  Apollo 
Pythaeus,  III.  11.  2.  Hesych. 
in  B6pva^,  cf.  in  Oopartft,  A- 
pollo  Maleates,  Pausan.  III. 
12.8.  Thucyd.  VII.  26.  Apollo 
AiBficriog,  Steph.  Byz.  Suid.  in 
V.  comp.  Pausan.  II.  27.  8. 
Apollo  at  Geronthrse,  Boeckh 
Inscript.  N^  1334. 

<=  Herod.  II.  32.  Plutarch 
Arat.   40.    Pausan.   II.   5.   4. 
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rus^  Mgina^,  and  Tro&zen^  followed  the  same  ex- 
ample. 

The  name  of  the  Delphian  god  had  now  attained 
throughout  the  Peloponnese  the  universal  respect 
which  it  so  long  enjoyed :  it  had  even  led  the  way 
to  the  settlement  and  conquest  of  that  peninsula, 
and  hence  he  was  by  the  Dorians  cidled  their  leader 
and  ^fimnder^.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that 
the  kings  of  Messenia  (who  upon  the  whole  ad- 
hered less  strictly  to  the  Doric  customs  than  the 
Spartans)  entered  into  a  connexion  with  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Delos,  which  had  then  already  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  loniana.  About  the  fifth  Olym- 
piad (760  B.  C.)  Eumelus,  the  Corinthian  poet,  com- 
posed an  ode  for  a  Messenian  chorus  to  that  holy 
island^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  owing  to  the 
Dorians  (particularly  to  the  Spartans)  that  the  Py- 
thian sanctuary  remained  independent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Delphians;  to  preserve  it  in  this  state  was 
one  of  the  duties  which  they  inherited  from  their 

Hesych.  in  Ztartkiarris,   At  Co-  Nem.  III.  p.  376.),  with  the 

rinth,  ApoUo,  as  at  Argos,  was  worship    of  Apollo    AcX^cVtor, 

ayoprjs  Kokkixppov  irpvravis.   Si-  OUurrr^g,  and  ^mfwrirrfg,  and  the 

monides  in  Palat.  Anthol.  VI.  festivaJ    of  the    Hydrophoria. 

212.    On  the  temple  of  ApoUo  ^gmetica  p.  150.  cf.  135. 

at  Sicyon,  likewise  in  the  mar-  ^  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  8.    The 

ket-place,  Ampel.  Liber.  Me-  Pythian   games,  according  to 

mor.  8.  Pausan.  II.  32.  2.  founded  by 

^  Pausan.  II.  26. 3 .  comp.  the  Diomed,  are  probably  of  a  later 

inscriptions  of  the  temple  of  date. 

iEsculapius,  Boeckh.  Inscript.  ?  apXTX*"?*,   ^ftarmit,  oUi- 

N««.  1 1 75 ,  1 1 76.    The  temple  cmjff  (jEgittetica  p.  150.  note  ^) ; 

of  ApoUo  i^BgyptiuB  belongs  to  for,  asCallimachus  says  (Hymn, 

the  time  of  the  Antonines.  Apoll.  55.),  ^otffot  ckl  iroXwvtri 

'  In  this  island  a  temple  of  0iXi;dfi  KngofUrjft. 

Apollo  was  connected  with  the  ^  Pausan.  IV.  4.  i.  33.  3. 

Thearion  (see  Dissen  ad  Pind.  cf,  V.  25.  i. 
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fathers^;  and  they  protected  it  more  than  once,  par- 
ticularly against  the  Athenians. 

2.  The  political  power  of  the  Dorians  over  the 
whole  Peloponnese  necessarily  ensured  the  prepon- 
derance of  their  religious  institutions ;  nevertheless 
we  find  that  the  Achaeans  and  Arcadians  possessed 
few  temples  of  Apollo,  and  those  not  the  principal 
ones  in  their  cities^.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was 
however,  through  Spartan  influence,  held  in  great 
respect  at  Tegea  (the  customs  of  which  town  had 
indeed  become  almost  entirely  Doric),  where  there 
was  also  a  tribe  called  ApoUoneatisl  The  country 
moreover  being  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
roads  to  Olympia  and  Delphi  (to  which  place  the 
Peloponnese  despatched  her  hecatombs  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring'"),  must  have  been  by  this  very 
circumstance  induced  to  establish  temples  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  an  instance  of  which  appears  in  that  at 
Onceum, 

The  principal  deity  of  the  Doric  name  soon  ob- 
tained a  conspicuous  place  in  the  national  festival, 
held  equally  sacred  by  all  Peloponnesians ;  I  mean 
that  of  Olympia.  The  establishment  of  this  festival 
is  probably  of  early  date;  perhaps  it  took  place 
during  the  time  when  the  dominion  of  the  Pelopidae 
spread  from  Pisa  and  Olympia  over  most  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  Hence  the  Elean  ^tolians,  when 
they  seized  upon  the  presidency  of  these  games, 
were,  by  the  command  of  the  oracle,  at  the  same 

i  Thucyd.  V.  i8.  IV.  ii8.  id.  VII.  23.  3. 

^   Amung  the  Achaeans  of        *  Pausan.  VIII.  53.  i. 
Padrae.    Pauaan.  VII.  21.  4. —         "  ?pos  hrtpxofUvov.  Theognis 

of  iEgira.  id.  VII.  26,  3 .  comp.  of  Megara  V.  777. 
the  tradition  respecting  Bolina, 
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time  obliged  to  take  one  of  the  Pelopidae  from  the 
Achaean  town  of  Helice  for  their  prince".  More- 
over, the  ancient  rivalry  between  the  01)anpian  and 
Isthmian  worship,  which  occasioned  the  prohibition 
against  any  Elean  contending  at  the  Isthmus  ^  can 
hardly  have  arisen  at  any  other  time  than  when 
(previously  to  the  Doric  usurpation)  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Achaeans?,  the 
Isthmian  Neptune  of  the  lonians. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  Dorians,  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling  all  the  Peloponnesians,  at  least  every 
four  years,  under  the  protection  of  their  god,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  temple  at  Olympia ;  nor  till 
Iphitus  the  ^tolian,  and  Lycurgus  the  Dorian,  had 
renewed  these  contests,  or  given  them  a  greater  de- 
gree of  importance,  that  Apollo  and  Jupiter  are 
found  in  connexion  with  each  oth^r,  and  even  con- 
tending in  the  course  at  Olympia.  And  as  a  fur- 
ther instance  of  change,  the  sacred  armistice  of 
Olympia  went  by  the  local  name  of  Therma  ^ ;  and 
hence  Apollo,  as  the  patron  and  guardian  deity  of 
the  institution,  was  called  Thermius,  and  worship- 
ped under  that  title  in  the  grove  of  Altis^  At  this 
time  Hercules  (whose  worship,  once   entirely  un- 


"  Pausan.  V.  4.  2. 

"  On  this  enmity,  to  which 
so  many  legends  refer,  see 
Pausan.  V.  2.  4.  VI.  16.  2. 

P  That  Jupiter  was  the  chief 
god  of  the  Eleans  is  evident 
from  the  confederate  temple 
at  iEgium  and  elsewhere. 

**  Hesychius  in  v. 

'  Pausan.  V.  15.  4. — rAv  fiiv 
dfj  fraoil  Hktioig  Btpfuov  koi  avrf 
ftoi   vapiVTOTo    §lKal€iP,    &s  icarck 


*Ar^ida  yK&a<ra»  cti;  Bepfuov ;  for 

the  last  Bipfuop  Buttmann  cor- 
rects Bta-fuov;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  6€pfia  was  Elean  for 
Bfo-fUL,  "sacred  ordinance  or 
"  armistice."  See  Appendix 
VIIL  §.  2.  Also  Therma,  the 
place  of  the  Pansetolia,  derived 
its  name  from  this  word,  wU ch 
is  probably  of  i£tolian-£lean 
origin.  On  its  temple  of  A- 
poUo,  see  Polyb.  XI.  4.  2. 
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known  in  Elis,  was  introduced  by  Iphitus")  is  also 
reported  to  have  brought  the  wild  olive-tree  from 
the  Hyperboreans  to  the  Alpheus,  and  planted  the 
sacred  grove  of  Altis  with  it*.  The  important  in- 
fluence of  the  Delphian  oracle  on  the  Olympian 
games  also  occasioned  the  time  of  their  celebration 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Pythian  cycle  of  eight  years 
(as  has  been  recently  shewn  by  a  learned  author"). 
For  whereas  the  whole  cycle  of  eight  years  con- 
sisted of  ninety-nine  lunar  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  and 
Sim  again  nearly  coincided;  this  period  was  at 
Olympia  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  of  fifty  and 
forty-nine  months,  so  that  the  festival  took  place 
sometimes  in  the  month  of  ApoUonius,  sometimes  in 
Parthenius. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  must 
have  had  no  less  influence  on  the  families  of  the 
soothsayers,  who  ministered  at  the  altars  of  the 
Olympic  deities.  These  were  the  Clytiadae,  lamidae, 
and  Telliadae';  of  which  the  Clytiadae  considered 


■  Pausan.  IV.  4.  4. 

^  Perhaps  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  connexion  with 
Crete,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
'Idoioy  Strrpov  at  Olympia  (Pind. 
Olymp.  V.  42.  Demetrius  r» 
¥€&p  dtaK6cr/uf  in  the  Scholia. 
Boeckh  ad  Schol.  and  Explic. 
p.  150.)  and  the  tradition  that 
Clymenus,  a  descendant  of  the 
Idsean  Hercules,  came  to  Pisa 
soon  after  the  flood  of  Deuca- 
lion, and  there  founded  a  tem- 
ple, refer;  comp.  Pausan.  V. 
8.  I.  VI.  21.  5.  V.  14.  6. 

°  Boeckh  ad  Pind.  Olymp. 
III.  18.  p.  138.  Explic.  Tzetzes 


ad  Lycophr.  41 .  does  not  speak 
of  this  event  with  the  same 
exactness  as  the  Schol.  Pind. 
Olymp.  III.  39.  Comp.  also 
Wurm  de  Ponderum  etc.  §.  90. 
p.  174. 

^  See  particularly  Philostra- 
tus  Vit.  Apollon.  V.  15.  pag. 
208.  Cic.  de  Diyin.  I.  41.  con- 
cerning the  TeUiadfle,  Herod. 
IX.  37.  VIII.  27.  These  di- 
viners are  called  the  fuanrfig 
'HXcMoy  np6noXoi  at  the  altar  of 
Olympia  in  the  oracle  in  Phle- 
gon  p.  129.  in  Meursii  Op. 
vol.  VII. 
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themselves  as  belonging  to  a  clan,  which  produced 
very  many  soothsayers,  viz.  the  Melampodidae*. 
This  explains  the  fable  that  Melampus  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  from  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the 
AlpheusS  in  the  place  where  it  was  exercised  by 
his  descendants  the  Clytiadae. 

3.  The  Doric  migration  gave  rise  to  many  others, 
which  spread  in  various  directions  the  worship  of 
Apollo ;  no  longer,  however,  as  a  peculiar  deity  of 
the  Dorians  and  Cretans,  but  in  a  more  extended 
sense  as  the  national  god  of  the  Greeks.     This  was 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  Delphi,  which 
seems  to  have  given  the  chief  stimulus  to  that  great 
migration.     In  fact  it  became  from  this  time  in- 
vested with  a  power  which  hardly  belonged  to  any 
subsequent   institution.     Apollo   is   represented  as 
governing  nations  with  an  arbitrary  power,  com- 
pelling them,  however  unwilling,  to  undertake  dis«- 
tant  expeditions,  and  pointing  out  the  settlements 
which  they  are  to  occupy.     In  order  to  convey  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  condition  of  the  inunediate 
subjects   of  the  Pythian  temple   should   be   more 
closely  examined. 

When  the  district  of  the  Cirrhaeans  had,  by  the 
Amphictyonic  war,  become  forfeited  to  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  it  formed 
a  very  considerable  territory.  Two  inscriptions 
contain  surveys  of  the  Hieromnemons  respecting  its 
boundaries:  one  relating  to  those  towards  Anti- 
cirrha  in  the  east,  the  other  to  those  in  the  direction 
of  Amphissa  to  the  west^.     Now  it  certainly  ap- 

»  Pausan.  VI.  17.  4.  »>  Boeckh  C6rp.  Inscript.  N«. 

•  Pausan.  V.  8.  i.  1711. 
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pears  that  in  ancient  times,  when  Cirrha  was  in  ex- 
istence, none  of  these  lands  belonged  to  the  temple, 
which  must  therefore  have  possessed  little  or  no 
territory.  But  in  spite  of  the  generally  received 
accounts  of  the  Amphictyonic  war,  it  can  be  satis- 
factorily proved,  that  in  earlier  times  Cirrha  and 
the  temple,  with  its  appendages,  formed  one  state  ^. 
Their  territory  indeed  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  rock,  mountain,  and  narrow  glens  ^ ;  yet  towards 
the  south  it  embraced  the  spacious  plain  of  Crissa, 
and  in  the  north  at  least  the  luxuriant  vineyards  of 
Parnassus.  By  whom  then  was  this  territory  cul- 
tivated ?  certainly  neither  by  the  Doric  nobles  nor 
the  Cretan  colonists,  who  in  the  Homeric  hymn  are 
derided  by  the  god  for  thinking  of  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  commanded  to  employ  themselves 
merely  in  sacrificing  victims  ®.  Thus  it  is  evident, 
that  there  were  subjects  of  the  temple,  who,  besides 
the  humble  employment  of  cultivating  the  soil,  were 
also  obliged  to  tend  the  herds  belonging  to  the 
temple.  These  were  the  servants  of  the  temple 
whom  we  so  frequently  find  mentioned  ^.  The  same 
class  also  existed  in  Crete,  as  we  have  before  proved 
from  the  tribute  sent  by  Athens ;  and  Crete,  in  its 
turn,  as  well  as  Eretria  and  Magnesia  k,  sent  such 
"  human  firstlings"  to  the  temple  of  Pytho.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  a  town  in  Crete  composed  of  a 

^  As  {4)pears  from  the  Ho-  Androm.  1092. 

meric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  b  Plutarch,   de  Pyth.  Orac. 

^  See  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  II.  16.  p.  273.    The  Thessalians 

17.  comp.  Apostol.  VI.  93.  and  vowed  at  least  every  year  a 

the  story  of  iEsop>   also   the  hecatomb  of  men  to  Apollo 

proverb   AcX^r   mnip  (rT€^>avov  Kar«/3ari7f.  Schol.  Eur.  Phoeo. 

/i^  €X€c,  diVret  d*  omSXttXei'.  1416.     Zenobius   in   BrrraKm 

«  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  535.  tr6ilH<rfta. 

^  The  Xa6s  oiKTiTCitp  Btov,  Eur- 
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thousand  men,  all  sacred  slaves  \  Now  these  slaves 
of  Delphi  may  have  been  procured  in  different  ways, 
either  as  tribute  (and  that  either  of  a  city  or  of  in- 
dividuals), as  voluntary  bondsmen,  or  by  purchase » : 
the  latter  mode  was  probably  of  rare  occurrence  in 
early  times.  There  still  remain  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Delphian  monuments,  in  which  private  indi- 
viduals present  or  sell  to  the  god  those  slaves  whom 
they  wish  to  favour  K  The  condition  of  these  vas- 
sals corresponds  to  that  of  the  Doric  bondsmen^; 
but  their  servitude  was  probably  of  a  milder  nature; 
for  we  find  it  frequently  stated  that  the  sacred 
slaves  lived  inviolate  under  the  protection  of  the 
god,  although  (at  least  in  early  times)  they  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  sacred  council  of  the  temple. 
Originally,  a  great  part  consisted  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war.  We  collect  from  ancient  epic  poems  that 
Manto  the  daughter  of  Tiresias  was,  after  the  war 
of  the  Epigoni,  sent  to  the  Pythian  god  as  a  share 
of  the  spoil  ^  {oKpodivtov) :  one  individual,  as  is  usual 


^  Sosicrates  ap.  Suid.  vol.  I. 
p.  621.  Hesych.  p.  1026.  Apo- 
stol.  VII.  37.  Prov.  Vat.  App. 
II.  94.  and  Steph.  Byz.  in  Aov- 
Xtfv  fr6kit,  with  which  he  men- 
tions the  Up6dovXoi.  We  may 
probably  discern  a  similar  ser- 
vitude in  the  gift  of  the  golden 
tripods  which  the  eij/SaycW^ 
were  bound  to  bring  at  certain 
times  to  the  Ismenian  temple 
of  Apollo,  Orchomenos  p.  397. 
Apollo  Nesiotes  at  Chalia  in 
Boeotia  also  possessed  Hiero- 
duli.  Boeckh.  Inscript.  N''.  1 607 . 
Tlie  Delian  *EKanjfi€\tTao  B^pd- 
vpoi  (Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  157) 
were  of  the  same  description 


as  the  chorus  in  the  Fhcenissse. 
In  the  Didymeum  (Inscript.  in 
Walpole's  Travels  p.  582)  there 
were  ol  trtpi  to  fiovrtiov  irayrcs 
KOI  ol  TO  Upov  Karoucovpr€s  koi  ol 
npo<rx»poi,  boys  sent  thither  as 
the  spoil  of  war,  Conon.  Narr. 
C.44. 

Eurip.  Ion.  322. 

Ver.  1299. 

^  Boeckh  in  Hirt  Ueber  die 
Hierodulen  p.  48. 

1  See  book  III.  ch.  4. 

«»  Diod.  IV.  66.  Pfeusan.  VII. 
3.  I.  see  above,  ch.  2.  §.  7. 
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in  the  language  of  mythology,  standing  for  many. 
The  Gephyraeans  also  are  said  to  have  been  at  that 
time  decimated,  sent  from  Thebes  to  Delphi,  and 
thus  to  have  arrived  at  Athens  ^.  After  the  Per- 
sian war,  an  idea  was  actually  entertained  of  reviv- 
ing this  punishment  against  the  Thebans,  whose 
enemies  considered  them,  at  a  still  later  period,  as 
in  the  eye  of  justice  decimated,  and  given  as  slaves 
to  Apollo  °. 

When  the  Pythian  god  was  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  retain  within  his  territory  the  crowds 
who  had  been  collected  in  this  manner,  he  sent 
them  out  as  colonists;  without,  however,  entirely 
giving  up  all  claim  to  their  obedience.  The  early 
Grecian  history  affords  several  examples  of  this  pro- 
ceeding :  the  earliest  is  a  Doric  tradition  respecting 
the  Dryopes,  which  differs  in  some  respect  from 
their  own  account.  Hercules,  here  represented  as 
a  Doric  hero,  had  subjugated  the  Dryopes,  and 
brought  them  to  Delphi  as  an  offering  to  Apollo, 
by  whom  he  was  commanded  to  settle  them  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Argolis  p.  That  this  nation,  pro- 
bably of  Pelasgic  origin,  did  not  in  early  times 
worship  the  Doric  god,  is  evident  from  the  tradition 
that  Leogoras  the  Dryopian  violated  the  temple  of 
Apollo  4.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were 
henceforth  compelled  to  serve  Apollo  as  their  chief 
deity;  especially  in  his  character  of  Apollo  Pythaeus 

"  ApostoLVII.  34.  where  for  paiovf.    Not  the  land,  but  the 

*A&ffvai»v  read  *Apy€Mv,    Suidas  people  themselves  were  to  be 

iu  ^pv  KfipvKtlov.    Orchomenos  decimated, 

p.  118.  P  See  above,  p.  48,  note'. 

**  Herod.  VII.  132.  Xenoph.  Et3rmol.  M.  p.  154.  7. 

HeU.  VI.  3.  and  5.  AirU  dcjca-  ^  Apollod.  II.  7.  7.  cf.  Diod. 

Ttv$rjv€u  t6  iroXcu  \ty6fitifov  61;-  IV.  37* 
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at  Argos  ^.  A  part  of  this  nation  however  remained 
at  Delphi,  where  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  later 
times  mider  the  name  of  Craugallidae,  who,  together 
with  the  Cirrhaeans,  appear  as  enemies  to  the  tem- 
ple " :  from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred 
that  most  of  these  Cirrhaeans  were  revolted  subjects 
of  the  temple. 

4.  The  migration  of  the  Magnesians  approaches 
rather  nearer  to  the  historical  age.  This  race, 
dwelling  under  mount  Pelion,  felt  itself,  about  the 
time  of  the  Thessalian  migration,  so  pressed  for 
want  of  territory,  that  it  had  recourse  to  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  by  whose  advice  it  decimated  its  num- 
bers ;  i.  e.  sent  off  a  tenth  part  of  the'  young  male 
population,  who  (like  a  ver  mcrum  in  Italy  ^)  re- 
noimced  their  native  land  \  These  young  colonists 
were  mostly  despatched  to  the  worshippers  of  A- 
pollo  in  Crete,  where  they  founded  the  town  of 
Magnesia,  which  Plato  speaks  of  as  a  place  that 
had  been  destroyed,  and  considers  as  a  prototype  of 
his  ideal  state,  Apollo  having  been  its  only  l^s- 


'  Pausan.  II.  35.  2.  Apollo 
was  also  worshipped  under  the 
titles  ofOpto^and  nXorovtWcor. 
Concerning  the  Dryopes  as  wor- 
shippers of  Apollo  see  t^ausan. 
IV.  34.  6.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
480.  Prob.  ad  Virgil.  Georg.  III. 
7.  Anton.  Liberal,  c.  32.  Ety- 
mol.  M.  p.  288.  32.  Heyne  ad 
JEn,  IV.  143.  vol.  II.  p.  736. 
ed.  3.  According  to  Pausanias 
they  abo  retained  this  worship 
in  the  Messenian  settlements. 
According  to  Conon  c.  29. 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn from  Troy  they  sent  a 
tithe  ((^K^Ttj), 


*  See  above,  b.  I.  ch.  2.  §.  4. 

*  Ver  sacrum  vovere,  1.  e. 
qtuecunqve  vere  proximo  nata  es* 
sent  immolaturos.  Festus  in  v. 
Mamertin.  Trecenta  millia  ho- 
minum,  velut  ver  sacrum^  miK^ 
runt,  Justin  XXIV.  4. 

"  According  to  the  remark- 
able account  of  Parthen.  Erot. 
5.  they  were  btKorevB^vrts  « 
^p&v  vn  'AibfirfTov,  and  were 
conducted  by  Leucippus  a  Ly- 
cian.  Strab. XIV. 647.  reverses 
the  story  :  AcX^wy  atr6yovoi,  riw 
iiroucffOUPTtiv  ra  A/dtfia  ipff  (near 

Pherse,  Orchomenos  p.  192.)  49 
ScrroXi^. 
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lator  \  The  intercourse  of  Crete  with  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  soon  carried  over  these  sojourners  to 
the  banks  of  the  Mseander  and  the  Lethaeus,  at  the 
confluence  of  which  rivers  they  had  been  settled 
some  time  before  the  Ionic  migration  y;  being,  as 
was  afterwards  declared  by  an  Amphictyonic  de- 
cree, the  first  Greeks  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor '. 
Still,  although  thus  separated  from  their  mother- 
country,  they  maintained,  as  sacred  colonists  (icpoc 
SsfoiKoi),  a  perpetual  connexion  with  Delphi,  and 
were  bound,  in  ancient  times,  to  provide  all  tra- 
vellers with  food  and  lodging  ^  The  Delphians 
could  expect  a  similar  reception  at  Delos  ^ :  and  in- 
deed an  extended  exercise  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this 
worship.  Pausanias  ^  gives  an  account  of  this  very 
important  worship  of  Apollo  at  Magnesia  as  fol- 
lows ^ :  "At  Hyl«,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  the 


*  Plato  Leg.  XI.  p.  919  D. 
comp.  Boeckh  In  Minoem  et 
Leges,  pag.  68.  Magnesia,  re- 
established according  to  Plato's 
fiction,  consecrates  to  Apollo 
and  Helius  Korii  t6v  n-oXai^v  v6- 
fiov,  three  men  as  an  dxpoBufiov, 
ibid.  XII.  pag.  945.  See  also 
Apollod.  Fragm.  p.  386.  Co- 
non  Narr.  c.  29.  Varro  3.  Rer. 
Human,  apud  Prob.  ad  Virg. 
Eel.  VI .  Cretans  in  the  Asiatic 
Magnesia,  Strab.  XIV.  p.  636. 
Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  584. 

y  Parthenius  mentions  Kfn;- 
Tirauw  and  liCucophryne  in- 
stead of  Magnesia. 

'  Inscript.  in  Fourmont's 
Papers;  and  see  particularly 
Conon  ubi  sup, 

^  Aristot.    and  Theophrast. 


ap.  Athen.  p.  173F. 

^  Semns  iv  ^rikioKoh  ap.  A- 
then.  ubi  sup. 

^  It  is  to  this  that  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  V.  I.  refers;  also  the 
coins  of  Magnesia  (Apollo  5tf- 
pra  Maandrum  stone).  There 
was  also  a  place  near  Mag- 
nesia called  ApoUonia. 

"^  X.  3  2.  4.  *£pravAi  *AflrdXXcoyi 

p€Ka  ov  iroXXoO  ^avfioros,  r6  dc 
Syakfia  rov  *Ajr6Kk«iVos  rh  ftA" 
Xiara  dpxaiov,  Ka\  Z<r;^y  ^c  ^pytf 
irap€X€Tcu  voptI,  ical  avr^  Spdpts 
Upol  Korii  KfTiitp&v  rt  airor6fuw 
Koi  vrrp&v  mfd&a-iv  vy^\&¥,  ical 
wrepfufiaj  tMpa  ipin6vrts  tK  pi^&p 
icarii  rii  artywrara  r&v  Srpainuf 
Sfjuov  rots  &x^^^  6^€vov<ntF, 
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*^  Magnesians  %  is  a  cavern  consecrated  to  Apollo ; 
**  not,  indeed,  remarkable  for  its  size ;  but  it  con- 
*^  tains  a  statue  of  Apollo  of  great  antiquity,  and 
"  which  confers  strength  for  every  kind  of  work. 
"  Certain  devotees  throw  themselves,  by  the  assist- 
*^  ance  of  this  image,  from  steep  and  lofty  preci- 
"  pices ;  or  tearing  large  trees  up  by  the  roots,  walk 
"  with  their  burden  down  the  steepest  paths."  We 
would  attempt  to  trace  more  minutely  the  connexion 
of  Magnesia  with  Crete  and  Delphi,  had  not  aU 
clue  to  history  been  necessarily  broken  off  by  the 
conquest  of  this  proud  and  prosperous  city  by  the 
Ephesians,  and  its  complete  destruction  by  the  Tre- 
res,  a  Cimmerian  tribe,  in  the  time  of  the  Lydian 
monarch  Ardys  ^ 

We  have  only  time  to  notice  some  few  other 
events  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus  the  iEnianes  came 
to  the  oracle  about  the  same  time,  and  on  a  similar 
emergency  as  the  Magnesians ;  dwelt  for  some  years 
in  the  territory  of  Cirrha,  and  were  afterwards  sent 
to  the  bank  of  Inachus  in  southern  Thessaly  f^.  An 
example  of  historical  authority  is  ftimished  by  the 
Chalcideans  in  Euboea,  the  youthful  part  of  whose 
population  was  despatched  by  Apollo  to  Rhegium 
in  Italy  ^ ;  hence  this  town  also  celebrated  the  wor- 


^  Hence  the  name  of  Apollo 
HylatesinLyeoph.  447  ;  where 
Tzetzes  is  confused.  Apollo 
Hylates  at  Amamassus  in  Cy- 
prus, Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  In  A- 
then.  XV.  p.  672  E.  for'YBAA 
read  *YAAI.  Query,  whether 
Hiera  Com^,  liv.  XXXVIII. 
12,  13.  is  the  same  place  ? 
Magnesia  on  the  Sipylus  also 
worshipped  ApoUo,  rhv  cV  Hay- 


dois,  Marm.  Oxon.  26.  85. 

^  See  Frank  on  Callinus  p. 
89.  Liebel  Archil,  p.  202. — 
Concerning  the  founding  of 
Magnesia  see  Ruhnken  on  Vel- 
leius  I.  4.  Canne  on  Conon  c. 
29.  Raoid-Rochette  tom.  II.  p. 

387. 

K  Plut.  Quiest.  Gr»c.  13,  26. 

^  A    Rhegian    in    Timeeus 

(Strab.  p.  260  C.  Antig.  Ca- 
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ship  of  the  god  with  expiatory  rites  and  festivals  S 
to  which  the  Messenians  of  Sicily  sent  choruses  of 
thirty-five  boys  across  the  Straits  K 

These  events,  which  from  their  connected  form 
cannot  be  poetical  fictions,  give  some  idea  of  the 
extensive  influence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the 
power  of  which  was  probably  at  its  highest  pitch 
in  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Doric  mi- 
grations. Hence  also  this  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  influence  of  the  Amphictyons  of  Thermo- 
pylse^;  which  confederation  of  Thessalian  tribes, 
and  of  tribes  derived  from  Thessaly,  united  the 
worship  of  the  Doric  temple  of  ApoUo  with  that  of 
Ceres  at  Thermopylae,  and  thus  an  Hellenic  and 
ancient  Pelasgic  worship  were  combined  together  ™, 
probably  not  without  a  view  of  forming  a  more  in- 
timate union  between  the  different  races  of  Greece. 
The  assembling  in  the  spring  of  the  year  at  Delphi 
was  probably  copied  from  the  meeting  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  in  the  spring  festival,  at  Tempe,  at 
which,  business  of  a  political  kind  was  sometimes 
transacted  ".  The  power,  however,  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons of  Thermopylae  was  at  no  time  actually  po- 


ryst.  i)y  Itpovs  c2mu  rov  $tov 
Tovs  npoy6vovs  avrov,  xal  r^v  d- 
nouciav  MM€  coraX^cu.  cf.  VI. 
pag.  257  D.  Creuzer  Fragm. 
Xanth.  p.  373.  cf.  p.  178. 

*  Respectmg  the  ablutions  in 
the  seven  rivers,  the  sacred 
laurel-tree,  &c.  see  Varro  ap. 
Prob.  Pnef.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  and 
compare  Hermann's  excellent 
dissertation  on  the  Glauci  of 
.^chylus,  Opuscula  vol.  II.  p. 

59- 

^  Pausan.V.  25.1.  The  coins 

VOL.  I. 


of  Rhegium  have  the  head  of 
Apollo,  a  lyre,  a  tripod,  and 
cortina. 

*  See  particularly  Tacit.  An- 
nal.  IV.  44. 

™  Founded,  according  toCal- 
lim.  Epigr.  XLI.  2.  byAcrisius 
the  Pelasgian,  to  whom  the 
establishment  of  the  Amphi- 
ctyonic  council  was  far  that 
reason  attributed. 

«iElian.  V.  H.  III.  i.  Liv. 
XXXIX.  24.  comp.  Plutarch 
de  Def.  Orac.  14. 
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litical,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  their 
gulations  and  undertakings  concerned  the  protection 
of  the  two  temples  in  their  rights  and  possessions, 
the  rights  of  other  temples  in  Greece,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  some  principles  of  international  law  {vof^oi 
' Ait4HKrvmKo\\  founded  upon  religious  notions. 

6.  The  Dorian  colonies  introduced  Apollo  into 
Asia  Minor  as  the  principal  deity  of  their  national 
and  federal  festival   on  the   promontory  of  Trio- 
pium  ®,  where  they  probably  first  planted  his  wor* 
ship,  without,  however,  excluding  the  more  ancient 
Pelasgic  rites  of  Ceres  and  the  infernal  gods,  which, 
although  of  a  different  nature,  were  united  in  the 
ceremonies  at  Triopium  with  those  of  Apollo  p.     In 
the  same  manner  the  twelve  towns  of  the  .^^lians, 
with  whom  Apollo  was  by  no  means  so  nearly  con- 
nected, celebrated  in  his  honour,  as  it  seems,  their 
federative  festival  in  the  grove  of  Gryneum  near 
Myrina^.     And  though  when  the  lonians  crossed 
over  from  Athens  to  Asia  Minor  they  remained  so 
constant  to  the  worship  of  Neptune  that  they  con- 
secrated to  him  their  national  festival  at  Mycale, 
and  also  built  in  the  island  of  Tenos  a  splendid 


^  On  the  towns  included  in 
the  league  see  above,  book  I. 
ch.  6.  §.2.  On  the  games  at 
the  festival,  Herod.  I.  144. 

p  Neptune  and  the  nymphs 
were  also  of  the  number  of  the 
Triopian  deities,  Schol.  Theocr. 
XVII.  69.  Comp.  Boeckh  ad 
Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II.  27.  pag. 
3 14.  Concerning  the  worship 
of  Apollo  at  Halicamassus,  see 
Inscript.  in  Walpole's  Travels, 
p.  576.  Apollo  Telchinius  at 
Lindus  (see  Meurs.  Rhod.),  at 


Cameirus  atiyannjnis  and  twifuf- 
Xao(.  Macr.  Sat.  I.  17.  at  A- 
naphe,  Apollo  ^gletes,  JS^i- 
netica  pag.  170.  note*;  comp. 
above,  p.  121.  note  y. 

"1  I  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  S**.  Croix  Gmtoememeiu  fi" 
dhrOi/a,  p.  156.  that  the  fede- 
ral festival  of  the  twelve  M- 
olian  cities  was  at  Gryneum, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods,  and  the 
'Ax<u»v  XifiTfv  at  that  place,  and 
the  statements  of  Scylax. 
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temple  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  celebrated  by 
festivals  and  sacred  embassies';  yet  the  Cretan 
worship  was  so  prevalent  at  Delos,  when  first  over- 
run by  the  lonians,  that  this  island  was  itself  the 
religious  metropolis  of  the  Cyclades  ■,  at  whose  fes- 
tivals and  contests  the  higher  classes  of  the  islanders 
attended  with  their  families,  even  in  ancient  times ; 
which  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
temples  to  Apollo,  the  principal  deity,  in  the  rest 
of  the  Cyclades  ;  as  Cythnus  \  Siphnus  ^  Ceos  ^ 
Naxos  y,  &c. 

7.  The  principal  places  to  be  mentioned  in  Italy 
besides  Rhegium  are  Crotona  and  Metapontum. 
The  former  was  an  Achaean  and  Lacedaemonian 
colony ;  in  the  founding  of  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  oracle  had  an  important  share';  the 
memory  of  which  is  preserved  by  temples  of  Apollo 


^  According  to  Strabo  X.  p. 
487.  there  were  here  coruzrc^- 
pia,  as  at  Deles,  for  the  assem- 
bly ;  and  in  a  Tenian  inscrip- 
tion (Dodwell  vol.  II.  p.  518), 
a  citizen  is  eulogized  for  hav- 
ing undertaken  a  BtapoboKia  for 
the  Delians,  the  office  of  re- 
ceiving the  3€ci>poi,  a  species  of 
XttTovfyyia,  Spanheim  ad  Callim. 
Hymn.  Del.  325. 

'  'IfTTirf  vf)<rtiv,  Callim.  Hymn. 
Del.  325.  et  Spanheim  ad  1. 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  ApoU. 
Del.  141.  The  coins  like  those 
of  Delos:  the  name  also  re- 
minds us  of  mount  Cjrnthus. 
(Hemsterh.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut. 

p.  3") 

"  An  ApoUonia  in  this  island, 

Steph.  Byz.  Compare  the  coins. 

'^  Particularly    at    Carthsea, 

Find.  Isthro.  I.  6.   Athen.  X. 


p.  456  E.  Probably  a  ^ijktov^ 
according  to  Dissen.  Explic.  p. 
484.  Ilv^m  at  the  same  place. 
Anton.  Lib.  c.  i.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  choruses  of  A- 
polio  at  Carthsea  is  published 
in  Brondsted's  Voyages  dans  la 
Grece,  livr.  i.  A  Smintheum 
at  Coressus  and  Poeessa,  Strabo 
X.  p.  486. 

>  Apollo  Tragius,  Steph.  in 
Tpayaia.  ApoUo  TJoifjoftos,  Macr. 

Sat.  I.  17.  Hipponax  ap.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  658.  A  ^rjktov 
at  Naxos.  Arlstot.  Plut.  Virt. 
Mul.  p.  289.  ed.  Hutten.  Par- 
then.  Erot.  9.  comp.  Obs.  Misc. 
Bat.  vol.  VII.  p.  24.  Besides 
these,  there  were  many  other 
Ionic  temples  of  Apollo,  in 
Samos,  Euboea,  &c. 

*  See  above,  book  I.  ch.  6. 
§.  12. 
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Pythius,  Hyperboreus  *,  and  Alaeus^  within,  and 
close  to  the  town.  Crotona  was  peculiarly  subject 
to  the  influence  of  Apollo,  whose  worship  operated 
to  an  unusual  extent  on  the  character  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitants.  On  the  founding  of  Metapontum 
our  information  is  scanty.  The  inhabitants  gene- 
rally supposed  themselves  to  be  of  Achaean  origin ; 
yet  Ephorus  has  preserved  a  remarkable,  though 
confused  tradition,  that  Daulius  the  tyrant  of  Crissa 
was  the  founder  of  that  town  ^.  It  seems,  then,  that 
inhabitants  of  Daulis,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Par- 
nassus, and  Crissaeans,  from  the  coast,  had  passed 
over  to  Italy  in  very  early  times.  The  inhabitants 
of  Metapontum,  as  ancient  subjects  of  Apollo,  sent 
him  golden  ears  of  com  {^pvaovv  Bepoi)  as  a  tithe  of 
their  harvest ;  we  find  on  their  coins  the  full  ears 
of  barley,  which  were  paid  as  tribute,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  god  himself,  armed  with  his  helmet, 
arrow  and  bow,  as  a  conqueror,  and  holding  a 
branch  of  laurel ;  exactly  coinciding  with  the  sym- 
bols used  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  **.  Thus  historical 
tradition  and  religious  symbols  both  point  to  the 
same  conclusion  ®. 


"iEUan.V.H.  II.  26.  Tzet- 
zes  ad  Lycoph.  911.  Wesseling 
corrects  'AXatbr  for  "AXiof  in 
Aristot.  ubi  sup,  comp.  Heyne 
Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  II.  p.  178. 
with  Creuzer  Symbolik.  II.  p. 
200.  The  bird  od  the  coins  is 
not  an  eagle  but  a  raven  (Mi- 
onnet  Descr.  planche  60),  the 
comes  tripodwn. 

^  One  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia  from  Crotona,  Aristot. 
Mirab.  Ausc.  p.  1098  C.  Justin 
XX.  I.  Etym.  Mag.  in  ^AXtalos. 

^  Ap.  Strab.  VI.  p.  265  C. 


^  On  the  statue  of  Aristeas 
in  the  market-place  of  Meta- 
pontum, by  the  side  of  the 
statue  of  Apollo,  see  Herod. 
IV.  15.  and  on  a  brass  laurel- 
tree  in  the  same  place,  Athen. 
XIII.  p.  605  C.  In  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  Plutarch  n€p\  rov  fitf 
Xpov  8. 

^  Caulonia  in  Italy  is  also  re- 
markable for  this  worship ;  the 
ancient  coins  of  which  town 
exhibit  Apollo  bearing  a  laurel, 
or  a  bow,  with  a  stag. 
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During  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  the 
regulation  of  colonies  by  the  Delphian  oracle  was 
the  chief  instrument  which  extended  the  worship  of 
Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
honour  of  this  deity  the  Chalcideans  who  founded 
Naxos,  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Sicily  (Olymp.  5.  2. 
759  B.  C),  erected  on  the  coast  an  altar  of  Apollo 
Archegetas,  upon  which  the  Sicilian  Theori  always 
sacrificed  when  they  sailed  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
in  their  mother-coimtry  ^.  ApoUonia,  the  Corinthian 
settlement  on  the  Ionian  sea,  was  also  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Apollo »;  hence  the  above- 
mentioned  custom  of  sending  **  the  golden  mmmef^^ 
to  Delphi  prevailed  in  this  town  ^.  We  have  in  a 
former  work '  shewn  that  the  worship  at  Thera  and 
Cyrene  was  paid  to  the  deity  of  the  Theban  MgiAdd^ 
viz.  the  Camean  Apollo;  who,  however,  at  the 
founding  of  the  colony  (Olymp.  37),  was  already 
considered  as  the  same  with  the  Dorian  god ;  hence 
the  foimtain  of  Apollo  at  Cyrene,  its  colony  of  A- 
poUonia,  &c.  Mythology,  which  often  first  clothes 
the  events  of  history  in  a  fabulous  garb,  and  then 
refers  them   to  an   early  and  unknown  time,  ex- 

f  Thucyd.  VI.  3.   APXAFETA  narian  rites  of  the  Erbiteeans 

AnOAAONOS,  on  the  coins  of  and  their  colony  Alaesa,  Diod. 

Tauromenium  and  Enna.    As  XIV.  16.  Inscript.  ap.  Castelli, 

to  Sicily,  there  was  a  temple  p.  io9sqq.    At  Lilybaeum,  ac- 

of  Apollo  Teraenites  Pythius  at  cording   to  the  coins,  Apollo 

Syracuse,    Cic.  Verr.  IV.  53.  Libyrtius     near      Pachynum. 

Steph.Byz.inSvpaxovo'ai.  comp.  Macr.  Sat.  I.  17.     The  month 

iElian.  V.  H.  I.  18.   Letronne  DaHus  in  Sicily,  Castelli  Prol. 

Tcpographie  de  Syracuse,  p.  26.  73. 

GoUer  de  Situ  Syrac.  p.  59.  ^  Inscription  at  Olympia,  ap. 

also  of  Apollo  Aa<l>viTas,  Ety-  Pausan.  V.  22.  2. 

mol.  p.  250.  38.  At  Gela  there  **  Hut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  6.  p. 

was  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  273.  Also  at  Myrina  in  iEolis. 

in  front  of  the  town,  Hmeus  *  Orchomenos  p.  327  sqq. 
apud  Diod.  XIII.  107.  Apolli- 
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pressed  the  foimding  of  C3rrene,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  following  el^ant  per- 
sonification ;  viz.  that  Cyrene,  a  Thessalian  nymph^ 
the  favourite  of  Apollo,  was  carried  by  her  diyine 
lover  to  Africa,  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  swans  ^. 

We  shall  abstain  from  bringing  down  the  colo- 
nization of  this  religion  to  a  later  period,  since  in 
after-times  the  lively  principle  which  at  first  actuated 
the  worshippers  of  Apollo  was  lost ;  and,  instead  of 
considering  their  actions  qs  the  effect  of  supernatiirid 
compulsion,  men  were  rather  disposed  to  regulate 
their  conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  sense  and 
free-will. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Hyperboreans^  and  their  connewfon  ivith  the  loor^ 

ship  of  Apollo. 

1.  Wearisome  as  it  is  to  follow  up  the  chain  of 
remote  events  which  gave  rise  to  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  nevertheless  the  fable  of 
the  Hyperboreans,  by  referring  a  nimfiber  of  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  one  head,  is  very  well  qua- 
lified to  arrest  and  fix  our  attention. 

We  assert,  then,  the  connexion  of  this  tradition 
with  the  original  worship  of  Apollo.  No  argument 
to  the  contrary  can  be  drawn  from  its  not  being 
mentioned  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  these 
poems  not  affording  any  opportunity  for  its  intro- 
duction. Moreover,  the  Hyperboreans  were  spoken 
of  in  the  poem  of  the  Epigoni,  and  by  Hesiodl 

^  A  similar  tradition  in  Sin-         ^  Herod.  IV.  3  2.     See  also 
ope,  Philostephanus  ap.  Schol.     Homer.  Hymn.  VII.  29. 
Apoll.Rh.II.9s3.  Diod.IV.71. 
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The  faUe,  indeed,  may  not  have  come  till  late 
within  the  province  of  poetical  mythology;  as  a 
local  tradition  it  must  have  arisen  whilst  that  pri- 
mitive connexion  between  the  temples  of  Tempe, 
Delphi,  and  Delos  (which  was  afterwards  entirely 
dissolved)  still  existed  in  fiill  vigour. 

2.  According  to  a  Doric  hymn  of  Bceo,  a  poetess 
of  Delphi,  quoted  by  Pausanias  ™,  Pagasus,  and  the 
godlike  Agyieus,  the  sons  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
founded  the  celebrated  oracle  at  Delphi.  Agyieus  is 
merely  another  name  for  Apollo  himself.  Pagasus 
refers  to  the  Pagassan  temple  on  the  sacred  road  °. 
With  them  came  Olen,  the  first  prophet  and  bard 
of  Apollo.  Two  other  Hyperborean  heroes,  Hyper- 
ochus  and  Laodieus,  assisted  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Gauls  at  Delphi  ^ ;  and,  in  accordance  with  similar 
traditions,  Mnaseas  of  Patara  called  all  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Delphi  descendants  of  the  Hyperboreans  p. 
Alcaeus  %  in  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  related  how  ^^  Ju- 
piter adorned  ihe  new-bom  god  with  a  golden 
fillet  and  lyre,  and  sent  him,  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  swans,  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  introduce  justice 
*^  and  law  amongst  the  Greeks.  Apollo,  however, 
"  ordered  the  swans  first  to  fly  to  the  Hyperboreans. 
^*  The  Delphians,  missing  the  god,  instituted  a  paean 


« 


« 


u 


"X.  5.4. 

"  See  above,  ch.  i.  §.  3. 

°  Thus  I  write  for  'A^fMoKos 
in  Paus.  I.  4.  4.  and  Aooddxof, 
ib.  X.  23.  3.  on  account  of  the 
Laodice  of  Herodotus.  Herod- 
otus VIII.  39.  mentions,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  the  native 
heroes  Fhylacus  and  Autonous. 

c  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  675. 
unless  Gluver.  Germ.  Ant.  I. 
p.  16.   is  right  in   correcting 


KcXrovr  for  AfX^ovs. 

'i  See  the  beautiful  fragment 
in  prose  in  Himerius  Orat. 
XIV.  10.  with  which  Cicero 
de  N.  D.  III.  23.  agrees;  see 
Heindorf  s  note.  It  is  to  this 
ode,  perhaps,  that  the  words 
of  Plutarch  refer,  De  Mus.  14. 

d^Xov  (K  tS>v  ;(o/)«v  Koi  rStv  $v- 
a-tmv,  a;  wpoinjyoy  fur  avKw  rf 
3(^,  KoBair^p  «(XXoA  r#  km  *AXicaiOff 

u  4 
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^*  and  song,  ranged  choruses  of  young  men  around 
**  the  tripod,  and  invoked  him  to  come  from  the 
"  Hyperboreans.  The  god  remained  an  entire  year 
*^  with  that  nation,  and  at  the  appointed  time,  when 
"  the  tripods  of  Delphi  were  destined  to  sound,  he 
"  ordered  the  swans  to  resume  their  flight.  The 
return  of  Apollo  takes  place  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  summer ;  nightingales,  swallows,  and  grasshop- 
pers sing  in  honour  of  the  god ;  and  even  Cas- 
talia  and  Cephisus'  heave  their  waves  to  salute 
"  him.'' 

If  Alcaeus  consecrated  this  paean,  as  Pindar  did 
his  paean,  to  the  worship  of  the  Delphian  god,  he 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  do  more  than  embellish 
the  local  traditions.  Supposing,  however,  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  he  would  still  have  taken  the  prin- 
cipal event  (viz.  the  arrival  of  Apollo  from  the  Hy- 
perboreans) rather  from  a  fable  universally  acknow- 
ledged, than  the  unauthorized  fictions  of  poetry. 
The  whole  account,  and  even  tha  time,  are  clearly 
drawn  from  the  mysteries  of  the  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  Delphi,  Apollo,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  great  period,  visited  the  beloved 
nation  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  danced  and  played 
with  them  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  early  set- 
ting of  the  Pleiades ;  and  when  the  first  corn  was 
cut  in  Greece,  he  returned  to  Delphi,  as  I  suppose, 
with  the  full  ripe  ears,  the  offerings  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans".    Even  the  story  of  the  swans  was  no  ad- 

'  In  this  part  occurred  what  period  is  alone  falsely  stated. 

Pausanias  X.  8,  5.  cites  from  That  the  harvest  begins  at  the 

the   wpooifuoy  €s  'Atr^XXtava  of  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  is  stated 

Alcseus,  that  the  water  of  Cas-  by    Hesiod.    Op.   et  D.  381. 

talia  came  from  the  Cephisus.  Compare  the  story  in  Eratosth. 

*   Diod.  f  I.  47.   where  the  Catast.  29. 
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dition  of  Alcaeus ;  for  the  painted  vases  in  the  south 
of  Italy  (the  extremity  of  the  Grecian  world)  repre- 
sent the  same  fiction  as  the  Lesbian  poet ;  nay,  so 
exactly  do  they  correspond,  that  we  do  not  indeed 
recognise  Alcaeus,  but  the  traditions  upon  which  the 
account  was  foimded,  as  they  were  perhaps  related 
at  CimiaS  Metapontum,  and  Crotona.  The  boy 
Apollo,  the  sceptre  and  goblet  in  one  hand,  and  full 
ears  of  barley  in  the  other  (which  allude  to  the  of- 
ferings of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  the  **  golden  sum- 
''  mer"),  is  seated,  with  a  mild  aspect,  on  a  car,  the 
axles  of  which  are  bound  with  swans'  feathers. 
Hyperborean  women,  with  torches,  and  pitchers  for 
sacred  libations,  conduct  him".  The  swans,  with 
which  Apollo  here  comes,  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
legends  of  Delphi,  which  refer  to  the  Hyperboreans. 
The  most  ancient  temple  of  Delphi,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  the  priests,  was  merely  a  low  hut, 
built  with  branches  of  the  sacred  laurel  of  Tempe ; 
the  second  was  a  tent,  which  either  the  Hyperboreans 
or  Pteras  of  Crete  formed  of  swans'  feathers  and 
wax*.     The  Peneus  flowed  by  the  altar  of  Tempe ; 


^  MelaDopus,  a  Cumsean, 
celebrated  in  verse  the  arrival 
of  Opis  and  Heca^rge  in  Achaia 
and  Delos  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, Pans.  V.  7.4. 

"  Tischbein  I.  8.  9.  with  the 
correct  explanation  of  Italin- 
sky.  As  in  the  vase  in  Tisch- 
bein IV.  8.  the  tripod  is  re- 
presented as  standing  beside 
the  figure,  which  is  a  certain 
proof  that  Apollo  is  in  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  some  very 
distinguished  antiquarians  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  figure 
is  THptolemus,  and  not  Apollo ; 


indeed  the  Instituto  di  corri- 
spondenza  Archeologica  at  Rome 
has  lately  published  a  painted 
vase  (I.  Distrib.  pi.  4.),  in 
which  TpiiTTokwfws  is  written 
by  this  figure  in  the  same  po- 
sition and  with  the  same  ac< 
companiments;  whence  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that,  in  anti- 
quity, the  ideas  attached  to 
this  composition  were  not  fixed. 
A  vase  in  Millin  I.  46.  repre- 
sents Apollo  Daphnephorus  at- 
tended by  a  Hyperborean  in 
the  Arimaspian  costume. 
*  Pans.  X.  5.  5. 


sm 
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the  notes  of  the  swans  on  the  banks  of  this  river 
are  mentioned  in  a  short  hymn  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer^. And  allowing  that  these  birds  were  hare 
particularly  numerous,  it  is  evident  that  their  bril- 
liant colour  and  majestic  motion  peculiarly  adapted 
them  for  s3rmbols  of  Apollo. 

3.  We  find  the  same  tradition,  with  merely  a  few 
local  alterations,  at  Delos^.  Latona,  in  the  first 
place,  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  that  island  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans  as  a  she-wolf,  having 
completed  the  whole  journey,  pursued  by  Juno,  in 
twelve  days  and  nights  ^  Afterwards  the  young 
virgins,  Arge  and  Opis,  came  with  Apollo  and 
Diana;  a  lofty  tomb  was  erected  to  their  memory 
at  Delos,  upon  which  sacrifices  were  offered ;  an  an- 
cient hymn,  which  was  attributed  to  the  ancient 
minstrel  Olen,  celebrated  their  appearance^.  After- 
wards the  Hyperboreans  sent  two  other  virgins, 
Hyperoche  and  Laodice,  the  same  names  as  occur 
above,  and  with  than  five  men,  who  are  called  per- 
pherees^  (from  their  bringing  the  sacred  gifts  enve- 
loped in  wheaten  straw) :  this  exactly  corresponds 
with  "  the  golden  summer"  of  the  Delphians.     The 


y  XXI.  3. 

*  CEnomaus  ap.  Euseb.  Prep. 
Evteg.  p.  133.  Steph.  quotes 
from  a  supposed  oracle  of  a 
prophetess  named  Asteria,  that 
the  inhabitants  and  priests  of 
Delos  came  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans. 

*  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  VI.  35. 
Antig.  Caryst.  61.  p.  in.  ed. 
Beckmann.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh. 
U.  124. 

^  Herod.  IV.  35.  Opis  and 
Hecaergus,  according  to  Pseu- 


do-Plato Axioch.  pag.  371  A. 
Seryius  ad  .^En.  XI.  858.  The 
circumstance  of  the  Briiof  of 
these  virgins  being  turned  to 
the  east  shews  that  it  was  of 
the  Cretan  time,  since  the  Do- 
rians laid  their  dead  to  the 
east,  the  lonians  to  the  w«at. 
See  book  IV.  ch.  i.  §.2. 

^   V*p(f>€pt€S,    also    OfUlXXo^/Mi 

and  v\o<f)6fioi.  See  Porphyr.  de 
Abstin.  II.  19.  Rhoer  ad  L 
and  Spanheim  ad  Callim. 
Hymn.  Del.  283. 
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perpherees  received  great  honours  at  Delos;  and 
the  Delian  maidens  before  marriage  laid  on  the 
tomb  of  the  two  Hyperborean  virgins  a  spindle,  the 
young  men  a  branch,  both  entwined  with  locks  of 
hair.  The  offering  however  of  the  Hyperborean 
women  was,  it  was  said,  really  intended  for  Ilithyia, 
the  protectress  of  women  in  labour,  in  order  to  fulfil 
a  vow  made  to  that  goddess  for  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Now  these  missions,  according  to  De- 
lian traditions,  always  continued  to  be  carried  on. 
The  H}rperboreans  were  supposed  to  pass  them  on 
to  their  neighboiu*s  the  Sc3rthians ;  from  them  they 
were  transmitted  through  a  chain  of  nations  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic*  by  Dodona^  through  Thes* 
saly,  Euboea,  and  the  island  of  Tenos,  and  came; 
accompanied  with  flutes  and  pipes  %  to  Delos  ^. 
This  story  cannot  have  been  a  mere  poetical  fic- 
tion ;  it  doubtless  originated  in  the  active  connexion 
kept  up  by  means  of  sacred  missions  with  the  an- 
cient settlements  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  the 
north  of  Thessalys^.  In  Delos  also,  as  at  Delphi, 
there  was  a  story  of  the  god  resting  for  some  time 
amongst  the  Hyperboreans ;  though  the  scene  was 
generally  changed  to  Lycia^.     A  painted  vase  exhi- 


^  Dodona  was  Hyperborean, 
according   to   Etymol.   M.   in 

<^  Plutarch  de  Musica  14. 

^  According  to  Herodotus 
and  Callim.  Kd  Del.  281.  cf. 
Plin.  H.  N.  IV.  26.  Mela  III. 
5.  Salmasius  considers  the 
gifts  as  Ovfi6TWf  anapxaii,  pro- 
sicuB  hostiarum,  with  Mela; 
but  they  were  doubtless  pri- 
tnitia  frugum,  Exerc.  Flin.  p. 

147. 


s  No  weight  can  be  laid  on 
the  particular  road,  as  Pausa- 
nias  I.  31.  2.  mentions  one 
which  touches  Attica,  where 
also  there  were  rites  or  sanc- 
tuaries, rh  €(  'Yir€pfioptmv,  Chry- 
sost.  Epist.  ad  Tit.  Rom.  3. 
vol.  XI.  p.  744  E.  ed.  Mont- 
faucon.  See  below,  §.  6. 

^  Heyne  Excurs.  ad  ^n. 
IV.  2.  He  also  comes  to  De- 
los in  the  spring. 
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bits  the  god  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  alighting  near 
the  palm-tree  of  Delos ;  a  young  woman,  represent- 
ing a  whole  chorus,  receives  him,  playing  upon  a 
stringed  instrument'. 

As  the  temple  at  Olympia  was  connected  with 
Delphi,  we  find  also  here  some  traditions  respecting 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  as  the  native  land 
of  the  wild  olive-tree  which  flourished  in  the  grove 
of  Jupiter. 

4.  Thus  much  concerning  the  places  where  the 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  really  existed ;  we  must 
next  notice  the  situation  generally  assigned  to  that 
sacred  nation.  In  this  the  name  is  our  chief 
guide.  In  the  'first  place  it  indicates  a  northern 
nation ;  which  idea  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  Apollo  came 
from  the  most  northern  part  of  Greece,  from  the 
district  of  Tempe^;  and  although  the  actual  dis- 
tance was  not  great,  yet  the  imagination  might 
have  been  moved  by  this  circumstance  to  conceive 
Apollo  as  coming  from  the  most  remote  regions  of 
the  north.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  Hyperbo- 
reans are  said  to  dwell  heyond  Boreas ;  so  that  this 
happy  nation  never  felt  the  cold  north  wind  :  in  the 
same  manner  that  Homer  represents  the  summit  of 
Olympus  as  rising  above  the  storms,  nor  ever  cover- 
ed with  snow,  but  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
cloudless  and  undisturbed,  serenity. 

5.  This  is  nearly  the  whole  of  our  information 
on  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  people.     Poets,  how- 

*  Tifichbein  II.  12.  Compare  ginning  of  Callimachus'  hymn 

the    coins    of  Chalcedon    ap.  to  Apollo. 
Valliant.  et  Theupoli.    A  com-         ^  Above,  ch.  i.  §.  2. 
mentary  is  furnished  by  the  be- 
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ever,  and  geographers,  dissatisfied  with  such  ac- 
countSy  attempted  to  assign  to  it  a  fixed  habitation 
among  the  catalogue  of  nations :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose connected  multifarious  and  foreign  accounts  of 
the  northern  regions  of  the  world  with  the  religious 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  moulded  the  whole 
into  an  imaginary  picture  of  a  supposed  real  people. 

6.  Among  these  stories  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  which  connects  the  Hyperboreans  with  the  Scy- 
thians. Herodotus  found  them  mentioned  in  the  Ari- 
raaspea  of  Aristeas  the  Proconnesian,  in  which  poem 
his  ideas  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  were  interspersed 
with  obscure  accounts  of  the  northern  regions  ^  He 
came,  led  by  the  spirit  of  Apollo,  through  Scythia 
to  the  Issedones™,  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  the 
Grifiins  that  kept,  watch  over  the  gold,  and  thus  at 
last  reached  the  Hyperboreans  who  inhabited  the 
coasts  of  the  sea  on  the  further  side  of  the  ocean; 
Now  Axisteas  must  have  collected  the  tradition  con- 
cerning these  nations  and  monsters  from  the  same 
sources  as  those  made  use  of  by  Herodotus,  viz. 
from  the  Greeks  dwelling  on  the  Pontus  and  Bo- 
rysthenes,  and  through  these  from  the  Scythians. 

In  the  list  of  the  fabulous  nations  of  the  north, 
the  ancient  Damastes  exactly  agrees  with  the  Ari- 
maspea  of  Aristeas  °..  Beyond  the  Sc)rthians  he 
places  the  Issedones,  then  the  Arimaspians,  then  the 

'  Herod.  IV.  13.   The  state-  dones  were  first  mentioned  by 

ment  of  Herodotus  is  exactly  Alcman,  who  called  them  'Ao-- 

confirmed   by   a   fragment   of  o-cdovcf,  Steph.  Byz.  in  'lo-cr^- 

Aristeas     in    Tzetz.     Chiliad,  dovcf.     He  also  mentioned  the 

VII.  144.  which  may  be  ge-  Rhipseans,  Schol.  Soph.  CEd. 

nuine.     In  v.  688.  for  Koi  <r^£  Col.  1312. 

avBpimovs    should    be    written  °  Ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  'Ytrc^- 

"■  ^oifioKofAfTTot.     The    Isse- 
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Rhipaean  mountains,  from  which  the  north  wind 
blows,  and  on  the  other  side  of  these,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  the  Hyperboreans®.  Without  doubt  this  geo- 
grapher placed  the  Issedones  in  the  districts  to  th^ 
north  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  rather  to  the  east  of 
Greece  P.  And  indeed  neither  Issedones,  Arimaspians, 
nor  Griffins  could  be  placed  in  any  other  region  than 
that  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  sea,  as 
all  this  tract  had  become  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
means  of  the  Scythians,  who  dwelt  in  these  parts ; 
it  was  only  in  this  district  that  the  Greeks  heard  of 
Arimaspians.  The  case  is  entirely  different  with 
respect  to  the  Hjrperboreans  and  Rhipaeans.  Of  the 
former  the  Scythians,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  knew 
nothing ;  and  the*  latter  are  a  mere  poetical  fiction 
of  Greece,  since  they  derived  their  names  from  hur- 
ricanes {ptTai)y  issuing  from  a  cavern,  which  they 
warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and  sent  to  more 
southern  nations.  Por  this  reason  the  Hyperboreans 
could  also  be  placed  in  another  part,  remote  from 
Scythia ;  still  however  they  kept  their  original  po- 
sition in  the  north.  Thus  Pindar^,  and  also  .£schy- 
lus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbo^md^  place  the  Hyper- 
boreans at  the  source  of  the  Ister.  Now,  if,  with 
Herodotus,  the  Ister  is  conceived  to  be  a  river 
which  runs  through  all  Europe  from  its  western 
extremity,  the  Hyperboreans,  in  spite  of  their  name, 
must  be  placed  in  the  regions  of  the  west^.     But 

"  The   two  last  points   are  VIII.  47.  Pyth.  X.  31.  Isthin. 

likewise  mentioned  by  Hella-  V.  22. 

nicus  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  '  Ap.  Schol.  ApoU.  Rh.  IV. 

1*   P-  3^5-     lAter  authorities  284. 

on  this  point  I  pass  oyer.  *  This  is  considered  by  Voss 

P  Herod.  IV.  25.  as   the    original    notion,   who 

*»  Olymp.  III.  14.  ci.  Olymp.  supposes   the   whole   fable   of 
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there  was  in  ancient  times  also  an  idea  that  the 
Ister  was  a  vast  stream  descending  from  the  ex- 
treme north^;  and  this  notion  was  evidently  en- 
tertained by  the  two  poets  just  mentioned;  thus 
.^chylus,  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  represented 
Hercules  as  penetrating  to  the  place  where  Boreas 
rushes  from  the  mountains ;  and  with  this  the  Rhi- 
psean  mountains,  the  Hyperboreans,  and  the  Ister 
were  doubtless  mentioned.  .  Sophocles  also  placed 
the  "  ancient  garden  of  Phoebus^^  i.  e.  the  country 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth, 
and  near  the  dwelling  of  Boreas".  This  natural 
conception  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  agreeing  so 
well  with  the  origin  of  the  legend,  is  universal 
among  the  early  poets ;  it  is  only  in  the  works  of 
later  writers  that  we  find  certain  traces  of  a  trans^^- 
lation  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  Italy  and  other  west- 
em  countries,  and  of  a  confusion  of  the  Rhipseans 
with  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

7*  We  see  then  that  notwithstanding  the  arbi'* 
trary  license  assimied  by  poets,  the  religious  ideas 
respecting  the  Hyperboreans  were  every  where 
preserved  without  the  slightest  variation.  They 
were  represented  as  a  pious  nation,  abstaining  from 
the  flesh  of  animals,  and  living  in  perpetual  serenity, 
in  the  service  of  their  god,  for  a  thousand  years*. 


the  happy  Hyperboreans  to  be 
an  invention  of  Spanish  sail- 
ors. Ad  Virg.  Georg.  II.  pag. 
381.  Weltkunde,  Jena  Journal 
Quart.  II.  p.  20,  29.  sqq. :  on 
the  Griffins  ib.  Quart.  IV.  His 
opinions  have  been  implicitly 
followed  by  Uckert  Geograpkie 
vol.  II.  p.  237. 

*  See  particularly  Apollon. 


Rh.  IV.  284.  who»  according 
to  the  Scholia,  follows  i£schy- 
lus. 

"  Boreas,  according  to  So- 
phocles ap.  Strab.  VII.  p.  204. 
carried  Orithyia 

4»«i/3«o  fr«X«MO  jB^flTw. 

^  Hellanicus  ubi  sup.  Simo- 


1 
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The  rumser  says  Pindar,  "  is  not  estranged  from 
their  manners.  The  choruses  of  virgins  and 
**  sweet  melody  qf  the  lyre  or  pipe  resound  on 
every  side ;  and^  twining  their  hair  unih  the  glit- 
tering laurel,  they  Jeast  joyfully.  Neither  dis- 
ease nor  old  age  is  the  lot  of  this  sacred  race ; 
**  while  they  live  apart  from  toil  and  battles,  un- 
"  disturbed  by  the  revengeful  Nemesis"^ T 

Respecting  their  festivals,  which  were  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  open  air^,  it  was  related  by  Heca- 
taeus  the  younger,  of  Abdera,  that  these  were  celebrated 
by  three  gigantic  Boreadae,  whose  songs  and  dances 
were  accompanied  by  innumerable  flocks  of  swans*. 
But  the  strangest  account  is  that  of  Pindar,  that 
whole  hecatombs  of  asses  were  sacrificed  at  these 
festivals  ^ :  this  however  is  borrowed  from  the  real 
worship,  from  one  of  the  sacred  rites  of  Delphi, 
where  asses  were  sacrificed  on  the  rocks  *^.  Lastly, 
the  account  given  of  the  death  of  the  Hyperboreans 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  rites  of  the  Thargelia, 


nides  and  Pindar  ap.  Strab. 
XV.  p.  1038  B.  iEschyl.  Cho- 
eph.  371. 

y  Pyth.  X.  56.  Moio-a  d*  ovk 
cnrodofui  Tp6irois  eirl  axf^ertponri' 
navra  bi  x^P^^^  irapBtvcnf  Xvpoy  re 
fioal  Kopaxoi  r  avK&v  lHoviovrm' 
bd'^vq,  rt  ;(^o'c^  K6fias  ayad^<ravr«r 
c(Xair(Kd(oi(rtv  ev<f>p6pti>s.  poaoi  d* 
oiht  yrjpas  ov\6fuvop  MKparai  itpq, 
ytvf^'  n6v<u»  dc  Kal  fiaxov  artp 
otKtoia-t  <f>vy6vT€f  vwepfitKov  Ne/ic- 


irtv. 


'  Compare  the  aiBpia  <rri<fni, 
Suidas  in  (rrt<f>ot — to  #f  *Yircp- 
fiopiwf  K0fui6fitva,  i»s  cut  cV  virai- 
Bp^  rtjBffuva,  Cratinus  ap.  He- 
sych.  in  v.  Bekker.  Anecd.  p. 


355.30.  Classical  Journal  vol . 
VI.  p.  369. 

•  Ap.  iElian.  N.  A.  XL  i. 
compare  Creuzer  Vet.  Histo- 
ric, fragm.  p.  85.  This  Heca- 
teus  stiU  believed  in  the  real 
existence  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  n.  675. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  Kapofifivicm, 

b  Comp.  Camm.  fragm.  187. 
Boeus  and  Simmias  €v  'An-AXvyt 
ap.  Anton.  Liber,  c.  20.  Tzet- 
zes  Chil.  Vn.  144.  v.  67^, 
(compare  Bnmck  Anal.  vol. 
11.  p.  525).  Gesner  Conunent. 
Soc.  Gotting.  vol.  XL  p*  33. 

^  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript. 
N'\  1688.  lin.  14. 
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and  the  leap  at  Lieucate ;  we  are  told  that,  tired  of 
a  long  existence,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands, 
from  a  rock  into  the  sea^. 


CHAP.  V. 

On  the  divtrsity  qf  Apollo  NomiuSy  and  Apollo  thejuther  of 
JElsculapm^y  from  the  Doric  ApoUo.  That  Apollo  was 
not  originaibf  an  elementary  deity* 

1.  Having  now  treated  of  the  extension  and  pro^ 
pagation  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  legends  and  fables  connected  with 
it,  our  attention  is  next  turned  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  religion  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  shall  remind  the 
reader  of  a  position  sufficiently  estaUished  by  the 
foregoing  inquiries ;  viz.  that  the  Apollo  of  Tempe, 
Delphi,  Delos,  Crete,  Lycia,  Troy,  Athens^  and  the 
Peloponnese,  is  the  same  god,  and  not,  as  was  viery 
frequently  the  case  in  the  religions  of  Greece,,  a  com-* 
bination  of  several  deities  undar  one  name*  This, 
conclusion  we  supported  as  well  by  historical.  ai> 
counts  respecting  the  foimdation  oS  his  numerous 
temples,  as  by  memorials  of  another  kind ;  viiS;  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  names,  rites,  and  symbols ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  titles  of  Lycius  and  Lycia, 
Delphinius  and  Pythhis;  the  oracles  and  sibyls; 
the  purifications  and  expiations ;  the  custom  of  leap- 
ing from  rocks;  decimations;  the  golden  summer, 

^  Mela  and  Flin.  ubi  sup.  maimer  as  among  the  Hjrper- 

cf.   HeUanic.  ubi   sup.     It  is  boreans,   in  Seandinaviaa  le* 

remaiicable  that  this  custom  of  gends.     See  Grimm  Deutsche 

leaping  from   high  rocks  oc-  Rechtsalterthiimer  p.  4S6. 
curs,   in    precisely  the    same 

VOL.  I.  X 
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and  bloodless  oblations;  the  laurel-berries;  the  le- 
gend of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  the  cycle  of  eight 
years.  Hence  the  theologians  mentioned  by  Cicero*^ 
were  wrong  in  endeavouring  without  any  authority 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Athenian,  Cretan, 
and  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

2.  It  appears  however  that  they  were  warranted 
by  facts  in  distinguishing  from  the  rest  the  Apollo 
Nomius  of  Arcadia,  although  in  their  etymology  of 
the  name^,  which  made  him  a  divine  lawgiver^  they 
by  no  means  followed  the  most  authentic. sources  of 
religious  history.  The  correct  account  of  the  fact^^ 
is  without  doubt  that  given  by  Pindar,  who  calls 
Aristaeus,  conjointly  with  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  a  pro- 
tector of  flocks,  and  guardian  of  huntsmen.  In  fact, 
Aristaeus  and  his  son  Actaeon  were  ancient  deities 
of  the  eai'ly  Pelasgic  inhabitants  of  Greece  •*.  That 
god  also  protected  agriculture  and  pasturing,  warded 
off  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  charmed  by  in- 
cantations the  mild  Etesian  winds,  and  loved  hunt- 
ing and  the  care  of  bees.  His  chief  haunts  were 
the  plains  under  mount  Pelion  and  lolcus — ^from 
which  place  his  worship  was  introduced  into  Gy- 
rene— ^the  fertile  valley  of  Thebes,  Parrhasia  in  Ar- 
cadia V  and  the  Parrhasian  island  of  Ceos^;  at  Gy- 
rene Apollo  and  Gyrene  were  called  his  parents^. 


e  De  Nat.  Deor.  III.  23. 

^  So  also  Etymol.  M.  in  v<$- 
/ioi  Ki$ap.  p.  607.  Referred  to 
mttsic  (firom  p6fAos,  a  strain)  by 
Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  V.  42. 
Procl.  Chrestom.  p.  282.  13. 
in  Gaisford's  Hepheestion. 

K  Pyth.  IX.  64.  Boeckh  £x- 
plic.  p.  324. 

^  Orchomenos  p.  348. 


'  The  Parrhasian  Apollo  on 
mount  Lyceum  (Pans.  VIII. 
38.  2.)  was  originally  the  A- 
pollo  Nomius. 

^  Cicero  de  Div.  I.  57.  130. 
from  Heraclides  Ponticus. 

•  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  500. 
partly  from  Bacchylides,  Phe- 
recydes  fragm.  42.  ed.  Sturz. 
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The  genealogy  attributed  to  Aristaeus  varied  consi- 
derably in  different  places ;  through  the  prevalence 
of  Greek  worship  in  Arcadia  he  was  considered 
identical  with  Apollo.  It  was  remembered  that  the 
Delphian  god  had  also  tended  the  herds  of  Adme- 
tus ;  and  perhaps  the  national  worship  of  Aristaeus 
at  Pherae  had  partly  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  this  fable™.  Deities,  whose  worship  at  an  early 
period  fell  into  disuse,  were  adapted  and  modified 
in  various  ways  to  suit  the  ruling  dynasties:  and 
even  if  a  complete  and  consistent  system  of  mytho- 
logy was  eradicated  and  destroyed  as  a  whole,  yet 
particular  portions  of  it  would  combine  themselves 
with  the  prevailing  religion,  and  thus  obtain  a  new 
existence.  Thus  also  the  ancient  elementary  deity, 
which  had  received  the  name  of  Apollo  Nomius, 
was  called  the  son  of  the  ancient  Silenus",  be- 
cause his  attributes  seemed  to  resemble  those  of 
Bacchus^.  I  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  ex- 
plain the  connexion  between  the  Camean  Apollo 
and  this  deity  p. 

3.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  Apollo  and 
.^culapius  were  connected  in  fable  and  mythology ; 
and  this  at  an  early  period,  for  Hesiod  called  .^cii- 
lapius  the  son  of  Apollo  ^ ;  but,  as  it  appears,  only 


"  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  514. 
cf.  Schol.  n.  a .  766. 

"  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept,  p. 
8.  cf.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag. 
§.  16.  Cyrill.  adv.  Julian,  pag. 

542. 

°  The  statement  that  Pytha- 
goras placed  at  Delphi  on  a 
grave  an  inscription  of  these 
words,  "  Apollo  the  son  of  Si- 
"  lenus,"   is   a   confused   and 


fabulous  story  of  late  times, 
Porphyr.  ubi  sup.  The  wild 
olive  was  sacred  to  Apollo  No- 
mius, according  to  tlieocritus 
XXV.  20;  and  he  was  consi- 
dered the  author  of  a  kind  of 
epilepsy,  Hippocrat.  de  Morbo 
Sacro  p.  303. 

V  Below,  ch.  8.  §.  15. 

^  Hesiod.  fragm.  21.  ed. 
Gaisford. 
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in  mythology,  and  not  in  any  religious  worship. 
Thus  neither  at  Tricca»  Lebadea,  Epidaurus,  nor 
Cos,  were  Apollo  Paean  and  uS^culapius  intimately 
connected ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  that  they  had  altars, 
festivals,  or  sacrifices  in  common,  except  perhaps  in 
a  temple  at  the  modem  town  of  Megalopolis  ^  This 
practical  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  na- 
tional origin  of  the  two  worships.  For  Phlegyas, 
the  ancestor  of  ^scidapius,  and  the  sons  of  .£scula- 
pius  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  belonged 
to  races  which  were  hostile  both  to  the  Dorians  and 
the  temple  of  Delphi;  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
schools  of  the  Asclepiad^  through  Greece  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo, 

4.  Having  made  these  distinctions,  we  now  re- 
turn to  the  principal  position  established  by  the  pre- 
ceding inquiries ;  viz.  that  it  was  the  Dorians  among 
whom  the  religion  of  Apollo  was  the  most  ancient, 
important,  and  truly  national  worship. 

The  Dorians  being  an  active  and  heroic  people,  it 
is  natural  that  their  peculiar  religious  feelings  should 
have  had  a  like  tendency.  Hence,  as  they  displayed 
a  perpetual  aversion  to  the  innocent  emplojrments  of 
agriculture,  and  a  love  for  active  and  military  exer- 
tion,  their  national  god  was  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  elementary  deities  worshipped  by  the  agricul- 
tural races. 

But  this  inference  seems  to  be  invalidated  by  an 
opinion  entertained  by  many  at  least  of  the  later 
Greeks,  and  by  most  modem  writers  on  m3rthology, 
that  Apollo  was  an  elementary  deity,  the  deified  per- 
sonification of  the  sun.  On  the  whole  of  this  difiicult 

'  Ftm.  VIII.  30. 
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and  doubtftil  subject  it  is  not  ray  intention  now  to 
enter ;  but  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  laying  before  the 
reader  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides,  and 
afterwards  stating  my  own  views  on  the  subject. 

5.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  accounts  above 
given  of  Apollo  returning  from  the  Hyperboreans 
with  the  ripe  ears  of  com,  and  the  tribute  of  the 
golden  ears,  certainly  suggest  the  idea  of  a  guardian 
of  agriculture  •.  On  the  coins  of  Metapontuih  we 
frequently  see  these  ears  of  com,  with  the  grass- 
hopper, or  mouse,  both  in  the  act  of  creeping, 
upon  the  reverse.  The  satne  explanation  is  appli- 
cable to  both  symbols.  The  mouse  and  grasshop- 
per are  animals  hurtful  to  the  com,  which  the  god 
was  supplicated  to  protect  from  their  attacks.  In 
like  manner  the  Cretan  Apollo  S/x/vfieio;  was  doubt- 
less a  destroyer  of  field  mice  {(t/jlivBoi^)  ;  and  his  sta- 
tue was  represented  with  one  foot  upon  a  mouse'*. 
Again,  in  Rhodes  he  was  called  €/)i^//?io^,  ''the 
"  averter  of  mildew  * ;"  which  attribute  was  pecu- 
liarly siutable  to  him,  as  being  one  of  the  Triopian 
deities,  one  of  whom  was  Ceres,  the  destroyer  of 


*  ApoUo  is  represented  with 
a  crown  of  ears  on  his  head, 
in  a  gem  in  Lippert's  Dacty- 
liothek  I.  p.  62.  N'.  145.  Some- 
times also  on  coins  there  is 
only  a  grain  of  com  with  sym- 
bols of  Apollo,  e.  g.,  on  those 
of  Hephsstia  and  Abdera. 

<  llxivBoi  dpovpaioi,  iEschylus 
ap.  i£lian.  Hist.  An.  XII.  15. 

"  Strabo  XIII.  p.  604.  Schol. 
II. a, 89.  iElian ubi sup. Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  130a.  Apollo  bears 
a  mouse  in  his  hand  on  a  coin 
of  Hadrian,  belonging  to  A- 
lexandria  Troas,  Mionnet  torn. 


II.  p.  644.  A  painted  vase  in 
Tischbein  II.  17.  probably  re- 
fers to  the  sacred  mice  of 
Smintheum ;  concerning  which 
see  Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Strab. 
ubi  sup.  According  to  PoUux 
IX.  6.  84.  the  Argives  had  a 
mouse  on  their  coins  (as  an 
emblem  of  Apollo) ;  Eckhel 
has  none  of  this  kind;  Mr. 
Payne  Knight's  collection  con- 
tains a  very  small  ancient  gold 
coin  with  this  type.  See  Knight 
on  the  Symbolical  Language  of 
Mythology,  §.  128.  note. 
*  Strabo  XIII.  p.  613. 
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Erysichthon.  These  are  probably  the  chief  reasons 
which  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  position  that 
Apollo  was  an  elementary  deity ;  reasons  which  are 
founded  on  the  symbols  and  ceremonies  of  the  real 
worship,  and  on  the  opinions  of  later  philosophers. 
But,  first,  the  argument  that  Apollo  was  an  ele- 
mentary god,  because  he  was  a  patron  and  protector 
of  agriculture,  is  inconclusive ;  for  he  performs  this 
office  in  his  character  of  guardian  and  averter  of 
misfortune  generally.  The  case  indeed  would  be 
otherwise,  had  Apollo  been  supposed  either  to  call 
forth  the  seed  from  the  earth  or  bring  it  to  matu- 
rity ;  no  trace  however  of  these  functions  being  at- 
tributed to  him  ever  occurs.  It  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary in  this  account  to  identify  him  with  the  sun. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  likewise,  that  the  chief  fes- 
tivals of  Apollo  were  not  connected  with  any  re- 
markable epochs  of  the  sun's  course,  but  rather  with 
the  rising  of  the  stars,  particularly  of  the  pleiads, 
and  with  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Thus  the  new 
moon  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  hence  received  the 
name  of  Neo/c^^io^  y ;  and  so  likewise  the  first  quar- 
ter, or  the  seventh  day ;  and,  finally,  the  full  moon 
(Sijjojut^v/a),  particularly  in  the  island  of  Zacynthus*. 
From  these  circumstances,  however,  no  one  will  infer 
that  Apollo  was  a  god  of  the  moon. 

We  do  not,  however,  deny  that  Apollo  and  the 
god  of  the  sun  admitted  in  particular  points  of  a 
comparison  and  parallel  with  each  other ;  the  source 
of  external  light  might  be  a  symbol  of  the  "  bright 
"  and  pure"  god ;  and  indeed  the  Platonists  favoured 


y    Philochorus     ap.    Schol.     XXI.  258. 
Vulg.  ad  Od.  XX.  155.  cf.  ad         *  Plutarch  Dion.  33. 
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this  supposition  %  which  is  not,  however,  supported 
by  any  historical  authority.  The  worship  of  the 
sun  was  practised  in  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  at 
Rhodes,  Athens,  and  in  earlier  times  also  at  Ca* 
lauria  and  Tsenarum ;  but  in  none  of  these  places 
was  it  connected  with  the  rites  of  Apollo^. 

6.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire  how  any  ideal 
connexion  between  Apollo  and  the  sun,  if  it  really 
existed,  should  have  been  entirely  overlooked  for  so 
many  centuries ;  how  was  it  that  these  deities  were 
not  identified  till  the  Grecian  mythology  had  ceased 
to  have  any  influence  upon  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
mankind?  Even  when  the  Egyptian  interpreters 
identified  Horus  with  Apollo,  they  were  in  all  pro- 
bability guided  only  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
destroyer  of  the  Python  and  the  vanquisher  of  Baby 
(Typhon  in  Greek  ^).  The  Persian  magi,  however, 
in  discovering  a  connexion  between  the  wership  of 
Apollo  and  their  religion  (on  which  account  Xerxes 
preserved  from  injury  the  island  where  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  born^),  were  influenced  by  a  well- 
grounded  comparison,  which  we  shall  find  occasion 
to  confirm  in  a  subsequent  chapter* ;  yet,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  was  not  the  sun,  but  Ormuzd,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  Apollo.  It  was  not  until  the 
philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school  identified  the  deities 
of  the  popular  creed  partly  with  material  powers 

^  Plutarch  de  Defect.  Orac.  the  sun ;  but  ^pa  and  the  JE- 

7,  12.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  12.  Symp.  gyptian  Horus   cannot  surely 

Qusst.  III.  lo.  have    any   etymological    con- 

^  ^ginetica  p.  27.    The  A-  nexion. 

polio  *HX«iof  at  Argos  (Paus.  ^  See  below,  ch.  6.  §.  10. 

VIII.  46.  2.)  is  hardly  a "HXiop.  «   Herod.  VI.  97.    Pseudo- 

<=  The  Troezenian 'C/joff  (Paus.  Plat.  Axioch.  p.  371  A.  comp. 

II.  30.  6.)  was  probably  a  god  JEsch.  Pers.  206. 
of  the  seasons,  and  afterwards 

s 
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and  objects,  and  partly  with  the  attributes  of  ihd 
imiversal  intellect  (voS^),  that  the  doctrine  was  ad^ 
rancaed  of  Apollo  being  the  BUd.  From  them  Eu-* 
ripidesy  who  called  Jupiter  the  air,  and  Vesta  the 
earth,  was  naturally  among  the  first  to  receive  it. 
In  the  tragedy  of  Phaethon,  the  mother  of  the  un^ 
fortunate  youth  complained  against  his  fathar  He^ 
lius  as.  follows;  **  Rightly  does  he  who  knows  the 
\'^  secret  names  of  the  gods  call  thee  Apollo^  (the  de* 
stroyer^ ;  referring,  without  doubt,  not  to  any  doc^ 
trine  connected  with,  or  revealed  in  the  mysteries^ 
but  to  a  philosophical  interpretation.  This  opinion, 
thus  adopted  by  Euripided,  became  still  more  gene- 
ral at  Alexandria;  and  Callimachus  blames. those 
^*  who  separate  Apollo  from  the  sun,  and  Diana  from 
^  the  moonfi^."  Soon  afterwards  it  was  said  to  have 
originated  in  very  early  times ;  and  the  author  of 
the  ilstronomical  treatise  attributed  to  Eratosthenes^ 
relates,  that  Orpheus  the  Thracian  had  from  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  at  break  of  day,  prayed  to  the 
sun,  whom  he  also  called  Apollo,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  deities  ^  Nevertheless,  this  statement  does 
not  authorize  us  to  infer,  that  in  the  ancient  Orphic 
Hymns,  previous  to  Herodotus,  Apollo  and  the  sun 
were  identified.  For  this  system  of  religious  spe- 
culation was  chiefly  concerned  about  Bacchus ;  and 


''  Eurip.  Phaeth.  fr.  2.  Mat- 
this.  *Aflr<$XX»  d*  cv  PpoTOis  tr 
6p6&s  KoXci  "Oaris  ra  fnymyr  6v6- 
ftar  otbt  daifMWv. 

B  Fragm.  48.  The  same  doc- 
trine was  followed  by  Apollo- 
doros  (Macrob.  Sat.  I.  17.) 
and  Philochorus,  accordhig  to 
whom  there  was  a  HeBua- 
Apollo  among  the  Tritopato- 


res,  ap.  Strab.  XIV.  p.  655. 

^  C.  24.  It  is  only  the  fol- 
lowing narration  which  is  taken 
from  the  Bassarides  of  ifischy- 
lus ;  comp.  Timotheus  ircpl  kwt- 
fumoiia£  ap.  Euseb.  Scalig.  p.  4. 

'  This  fact  refers  to  the 
actual  worship  of  the  san  in 
Thrace,  Sophocles  in  Tereo  ap. 
Schol.  IL  XV.  705. 
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in  all  the  fragments  of  the  Orphic  Hymns  of  any 
antiquity  ApoUo  is  hardly  ever  noticed^. 

7.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  poetical  attributes  of  Apollo  in  late  times, 
in  his  religious  character  he  was  in  no  respect  an 
elementary  deity,  the  essence  of  whose  godhead  is 
a  personification  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature. 
None  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  such  a  religion 
are  discoverable  in  his  worship.  So  far  from  being 
a  god  of  generation^  and  production,  he  remains 
Unmarried  and  youthful ;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  poetical  amour  with  the  nymph  Daphne,  and 
his  sons,  mentioned  in  poetry  and  prophecy,  have 
no  connexion  with  his  worship.  In  his  sacred  rites 
and  symbols  there  is  no  trace  of  the  adoration  of 
the  generative  powers,  like  those  occurring  in  the 
ancient  Arcadian  worship  of  Mercury,  the  Argive 
fables  of  Juno,  or  the  Attic  legends  of  Vulcan  and 
Minerva.  The  worship  of  Apollo  is  even  still  more 
widely  removed  from  the  boisterous  and  frantic  or- 
gies so  conspicuous  in  the  Thracian  rites  of  Bac- 
chus. And  although  this  latter  worship  flourished 
by  the  side  of  mount  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  near 
the  Pythian  temple,  and  both  kinds  of  religious  wor- 
ship were  practised  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

^  The  passages  Id  which  he  represented   with  rays    round 

is  considered  as  the  god  of  the  his  head,  are,  as  far  as  I  can 

sun,  a  fragment  in  J.  Diaco-  discover,  aU  of  the  age  of  the 

nus,  and  a  hymn,  are  of  the  emperors, 
latest  date,  liie  Sibylline  ora-         *  The  Apollo  ytMntp  of  De- 

cle  in   Zosimus   |.   6.   where  los  was  probably  so  called  with 

Apollo  is  called  Helius,  is  of  a  fixed  though  obscure  refer- 

the  Alexandrine  age ;  likewise  ence,  like  the  Apollo  irarpfot, 

the  strange  hymn  in  Bnmck's  which  the  Orphic  philosophers 

Analecta  vol.  II.  ^p.  518.    is  in  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  17.  also  ex- 

of  very  late  date.     Moreover,  plained  to  be  progenitor  in  ge- 

the  coins,  in  which  ApoUo  is  neraL  See  above,  eh.  a.  §.  15. 
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of  each  other  "*,  yet  the  religious  feelings  and  rites 
which  distinguished  the  service  of  the  two  gods  al- 
ways remained  dissimilar. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  we  shall  accordingly 
take  for  granted  the  original  diversity  of  Apollo  and 
the  sun;  and  though  the  rites  of  the  worship  of 
ApoUoy  as  preserved  and  recorded  in  later  times» 
are  doubtless  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  written 
documents  which  either  we  or  the  Greeks  possessed, 
it  will  be  convenient  first  to  state  the  clearer  and 
more  intelligible  accounts  of  Homer  on  the  subject 
of  Apollo,  his  divine  character  and  worship. 


CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  double  character  of  Apollo  as  a  puntshing  and 
avengingy  and  aiso  as  a  healing  and  protecting  deity. 
On  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  his  different  titles  of 
ApoUo^  Phoebus^  Pcean^  Agyitus^  and  Lyceus, 

1 .  Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had,  both  from 
hearsay  and  personal  observation,  acquired  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Cretan  worship  of  Apollo 
in  the  Smintheum,  in  the  citadel  of  Troy,  in  Lycia 
near  mounts  Ida  and  Cragus,  as  well  as  of  Pytho 
and  the  Delian  palm-tree.  His  picture  of  Apollo  is, 
however,  considerably  changed  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  god  acting  as  a  friend  to  the  Trojans  and  an 
enemy  to  the  Greeks,  although  both  equally  honour 
him  with  sacrifices  and  paeans.  Yet  he  generally 
appears  to  the  Greeks  in  a  darker  and  more  un- 
favourable view.  "  Dread  the  son  ofJwpiterr  says 

"*  Orchomenos  p.  383.  com-     hum.  p.  89.    Creuzer  ^ym^o/tA: 
pare   Schwarz    Miscell.  Polit.     vol.  III.  p.  166. 
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the  priest  of  Chryse  to  the  Greeks,  "  he  walks  dark 
€18  night;  the  sure  and  deadly  arrows  rattle  on 
his  shoulders^  His  punishments  are  sudden  sick- 
ness, rapid  pestilence,  and  death,  the  cause  and  oc- 
casion of  which  is  generally  unseen ;  yet  sometimes 
he  grants  death  as  a  blessing '^.  His  arrows  are 
said  to  wound  from  afar,  because  they  are  unfore- 
seen and  unexpected.  He  is  called  the  far-darting 
god®;  his  divine  vengeance  never  misses  its  aim. 
He  appears  in  the  terror  of  his  might  when  from 
the  heights  of  the  citadel  he  stimulates  the  Trojans 
with  a  loud  war-cry  to  the  combat? ;  and  leads  them 
on,  a  cloud  around  his  shoulders,  and  the  iEgis  in 
his  hand,  into  the  thick  of  the  battle  %  like  Mars 
himself  ^  though  far  from  shewing  the  boisterous 
confidence  of  that  deity.  Achilles,  to  whom  he  is 
indeed  particularly  hostile,  calls  him  the  most  per- 
nicious of  all  the  gods.  Even  when  he  appears 
amongst  the  gods,  "  all  tremble  before  him  in  the 
"  palace  of  Jupiter^  and  rise  from  their  seats ; 
**  while  Latona  alone  rejoices  that  she  has  produced 
"  so  strong  a  son  and  so  powerful  an  archer  *." 

It  is  remarkable  how  seriously  Homer  (who  other- 
wise speaks  of  the  gods,  and  particularly  of  those 
friendly  to  Troy,  with  some  levity  of  expression*) 


"  Od.  XV.  402.  of.  III.  280. 
XI.  171.  II.  XXIV.  759.  Diana 
kills  women  for  him,  as  in  Pin- 
dar Pyth.  V.  10.  On  Diana  and 
Apollo,  as  gods  of  death,  see 
Nast's  Opusc.  Lat.  P.  1 1 .  n.  12. 
p.  293  sqq. 

^  "EKoror,    iKoepyos,    €Ki;/9<^09, 

Pll.  IV.  508.  VII.  21. 
q  II.  XV.  308.  XVI.  703. 


'  See  Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  86. 
'  Horn.    Hymn.  ApoU.  Del. 

13- 
*  Homer  represents  Venus  as 

the   protector  of  iEneas   and 

antagonist    of    Diomede,    and 

Mars  in  battle  for  the  Trojans, 

in  a  disadvantageous  light;  and 

describes,  with  evident  irony, 

the  weakness  of  the  goddess, 

and  the  brutal  confidence  of 
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describes  the  character  of  Apollo.  He  is  never  re- 
presented as  hurried  on  by  blind  fury.  He  never 
opposes  the  Greeks  without  reason,  or  through  ca- 
price, but  only  when  they  disregard  the  sacred  right 
of  priests  and  suppliants,  or  assume  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  arrogance.  But  when  the  gods  separate 
into  two  bodies,  and  descend  to  the  contest,  un- 
moved by  passion,  he  shuns  the  combat,  and  speaks 
of  the  quick  succession  of  the  race  of  man  in  a 
manner  which  betokens  the  oracular  deity  of  Pytho*^. 
A  similar  spirit  is  perceivable  in  his  address  to  the 
daring  Diomed :  **  The  race  of  the  immortal  gods 
^*  resembles  not  that  of  mortals''  Thus  Apollo  ap- 
pears as  the  minister  of  vengeance,  the  chastiser  of 
arrogance.  Consistently  with  this  character  he  de- 
stroys the  proud  Niobe  *,  the  unruly  Aloida^  y,  Ti- 
tyus  and  the  P}rthon,  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  His 
contests  with  Eurytus  of  (Echalia,  and  with  Phor- 
bas  the  Phlegyan,  were  grounded  on  historical  facts ; 
the  former  alluded  to  the  enmity  between  the  Do- 
rians and  CEchalians,  the  latter  to  that  between  the 
Pythian  sanctuary  and  the  Phlegyans  '. 

2.  We  will  now  examine  the  notions  of  other 
poets  on  the  character  of  Apollo  as  a  revenging  and 


the  god.  In  like  manner,  Diana 
and  the  river-god  Scamander 
sometimes  play  a  very  undig- 
nified part.  Apollo,  alone,  fd- 
ways  maintains  his  dignity. 

"  II.  XXI.  464.  cf.  XXIV. 
40.  ^  oUt  hp  <f>p€Vfg  cicriv  ciMuo'i- 
fioi. 

*  n.  XXIV.  606. 

y  Od.  XI.  517. 

*  n.  VIII.  227.  He  over- 
comes Phorbas  in  a  boxing- 
match,  £urytu8  in  a  contest  of 


archery,  to  which  the  latter 
had  challenged  all  the  gods : 
hence  he  is  in  general  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  contests 
with  the  caestus  (II.  XXIII. 
660.  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Symp. 
VIII.  4) ;  and  amongst  the 
Dorians,  who  loved  the  sports 
of  the  field,  was  particularly 
considered  as  a  patron  of  arch- 
er}' and  huntsmen.  II.  XXIIL 
872.  Soph.  (Ed.  C.  1091.  Pol- 
lux V.  s.  39. 
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punishing  deitys  in  which  light  he  is  introduced  by 
Homer.  Archilochus  calls  upon  Apollo  to  ^'  punish 
**  and  destroy  the  gmtiy  as  he  is  wont  to  destroy 
"  them  '."  Hipponax,  the  successor  of  Archilochus 
in  abusive  satiric  poetry,  prays  that  ^^  Diana  and 
**  Apollo  may  destroy  thee  ^  f  and  iElschylus,  with 
manifest  allusion  to  the  name,  says,  'AvoXXm  oariH- 
fTOLg  ^ ;  which,  however,  can  hardly  entitle  us  to  infer 
that  the  name  of  Apollo  was  really  derived  from 
oaroAcrv^ ;  for  we  should  lose  sight  of  one  main  point, 
vi^.  the  object  against  which  his  destructive  powers 
were  directed,  or  be  reduced  to  consider  him  an  uni- 
versal destroyer,  a  character  which  is  iU  adapted  to 
mark  the  nature  of  a  divine  being  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. Apollo  slays,  indeed,  but  only  to  inflict  de- 
served punishment.  At  Megara  was  exhibited  the 
tomb  of  Coroebus,  who  had  slain  the  Fury  sent  by 
Apollo  against  that  town,  to  punish,  the  crimes  of 
the  fathers  by  de8tro3dng  their  children®.  After 
this  action,  Coroebus  was  ordered  to  carry  in  his 
arms  a  tripod  from  Pytho,  and  erect  on  the  spot 
where  he  should  fall  down  from  exhaustion,  a  town 
(Tripodiscus)  and  a  temple  to  the  god.  This  ex- 
plains why  many  sacred  fines  (/epo/  ^yt^Moi)  were  at 
Corinth,  Patara,  and  Amphipolis^  paid  into  the 


**Ova{  ^AjtoXXov,  «eal   crw   yJkv 

Skkv  €i<nr€p  3XXv€ic.  Fragm.  79* 
ed.  Gaisford.  . 

^  *Aif6  o"*  okio'tiev  "Aprtfus  <r« 
r«  x^^^^^t  Fragm.  i6.  ed. 
Welcker. 

^  iEschyl.  Agam.  1 091 .  Flato 
GratyL  p.  405.  and  Eurip.  Fha- 
eth.  (above,  P-  3 1^*  note  ^)  al- 
lude to  the  same  derivation. 

^  Hermann  Ueber  das  Wegen 


der  Mythohgie,  p.  107. 

®  Pausan.  I.  43.  7.  Anthol. 
Palat.  VII.  154.  On  a  coin  of 
Prusia  Apollo  is  represented 
with  a  scourge  in  his  hand,  Mi- 
onnet  Descript.  torn.  II.  p.  482. 

^  Herod.  III.  52.  Walpole's 
Travels,  p.  541.  In  an  Asiatic 
inscription  of  the  cod.  Sherard. 
these  fines  are  called  Upai  dpa^ 
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temple  of  Apollo,  wKo  thus  appears,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  enforcing  his  own  judgments,  .^chylus 
refers  to  his  office  of  avenging  murder,  where  he 
speaks  of  Apollo,  Pan,  and  Jupiter,  as  the  gods  who 
send  the  Furies?;  Jupiter  as  ruler  of  the  world,  Pan 
as  the  daemon  that  disorders  the  intellect,  Apollo 
as  the  god  of  punishment.  Hence  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  the  Romans  believed  Apollo  to  be 
represented  in  a  statue  of  the  god  Vejovis,  a  terrible 
god,  equipped  with  arrows  ^.  At  least  there  is  some 
connexion  between  him  and  Apollo  KaTai/Sdato^f  "  who 
"  darts  down  in  the  lightning ;"  to  whom  the  Thes- 
salians  vowed  every  year  a  hecatomb  of  men  K  At 
Argos  it  was  the  custom  immediately  after  death 
for  the  relations  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo  as  a  god  of 
death ;  the  priest  of  Apollo  (the  amphipolus)  offered 
up  the  victim,  and  for  consimning  the  fragments  of 
the  sacrifice  a  new  fire  was  always  kindled.  On  the 
thirtieth  day  afterwards  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
Mercury  as  the  conductor  of  souls  K 

3.  Although  we  have  thus  for  some  time  turned 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  gloomy  side  of  Apollo's 
character,  we  wish  to  caution  him  against  supposing 
that  he  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  malevolent 
and  destroying  power.  Thus  Pindar  declares  that 
of  all  the  gods  "  he  is  the  most  friendly  to  men  ^" 
His  titles,  also,  as  connected  with  different  temples, 
serve  to  remove  that  impression.  Thus  he  was 
called  the  Healer  at  Elis  ™,  the  Assister  at  Phiga- 

»  Agamem.  55.  posse  suav.  vivi.  sec.  Epicur. 

^  Gellius  N.  A.  V.  12.  23.  p.  124.    Perhaps,  likewise, 

■  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  1446.  the  ApoUo  Philesius  should  be 

^  Plut.  Quflest.  Gnec.  24.  referred  to  this  head. 

'  Plut.  de  E4  21.  p.  246.  de  ^  *AKTiaiog.   Paus.  VI.  24,  5. 

Defect.  Orac.  7.   p.  309.   non  oKtimap,  Eurip.  Androm.  900. 
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leia  ",  the  Defender,  the  Averter  of  Evil  ®,  at  Athens, 
and  in  many  oracles  p.  Although  some  of  these 
names  were  perhaps  not  introduced  until  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  the  restriction  of  his  avenging 
power  to  physical  evil  is  first  perceptible  in  Pindar 
and  the  tragedians  %  yet  the  idea  of  the  healing  and 
protecting  power  of  Apollo  must  have  been  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  Under  all  these  names  Apollo  does 
not  so  much  appear  bestowing  positive  good  as  as- 
suaging and  warding  off  evil ;  and  in  this  character 
he  was  invoked  (according  to  an  oracle)  to  send 
health  and  good  fortune  ^. 

4.  The  preceding  arguments  may  perhaps  receive 
additional  confirmation  from  a  description  of  the 
god  P^AN  (Ucuyjm)  in  Homer.  The  name  clearly 
betokens  a  healing  deity,  and  though  the  poet  in- 
deed speaks  of  him  as  a  separate  individual,  and 
the  physician  of  Olympus  %  yet  this  division  appears 


"  ^Emicovpios,  Paus.  VIIL  32 

«  *Ak€(iKaKos,  ibid.  I.  3.  3. 
Aristoph.  Pac.  420.  Compare 
Visconti  Museo  Pio-Clement. 

1.  p.  27. 

V  ^  AiroTpomuos,  Orac.  ap.  De- 
moflth.  in  Mid.  p.  33 1.  27.  In- 
script.  in  Walpole's  Travels, 
p.  547.  No.  38.  Stuart's  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  vol.  I.  p>  25. 
called  irpooTartjs.  in  the  colo- 
nies on  the  Pontus,  above,  ch. 

2.  §.  6.  comp.  Soph.  Trach. 
208.  with  Hermann's  note.  He 
is  invoked  in  his  character  of 
UpocTarrjpios  to  avert  nightly 
terrors,  in  Soph.  Elec.  638;  in 
Aj.  187  he  keeps  off  madness ; 
in  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  821,  the 
fiiry.  Ilv^fot  KOI  carripioi  Btoi,  Bo- 
eckh  Corp.  Inscript.  N'\  1693. 


<iPind.  Pyth.V.  63.  cf.  IV. 
270.  Aristoph.  Plut.  8.  Soph. 
(Ed.  T.  149.  Callim.  Hymn. 
Apoll.  72.  See,  however,  II. 
XVI.  527.  He  was  called  Aoi- 
fuos  at  Lindus,  Macrob.  Sat.  I. 
17.  Medicus  at  Rome  about 
416  A.  U.  C.  'IaTp6f,  Tzetzes 
ad  Lycophr.  1206. 

'  Demosth.  in  Mid.  ubi  sup. 

"  II.  V.  401 ,  899.  with  Schol. 
Venet.  cf.  Od.  IV.  232.  Ari- 
starchus  considered  Apollo  and 
Pseon  in  Homer  as  identical, 
yet  Hesiod  distinguishes  them 
in  the  fragment  in  Eustath.  ad 
Od.  p.  1493.  Schol.  Min.  ad  1. 
(cf.  Hemsterhuis  in  Gaisford'a 
Poetae  Min.  p.  55i)»  and  per- 
haps also  in  Brunck's  Analecta, 
vol.  I.  p.  67.' 
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to  have  been  merely  poetical,  without  any  reference 
to  actual  worship ;  since  from  very  early  times  the 
paean  had,  in  the  Pythian  temple  \  been  appointed 
to  be  simg  in  honour  of  Apollo  ".  The  song,  like 
other  hymns,  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  sung.  The  god  was  .first  called 
paean,  then  the  hymn,  and  lastly  the  singers  them- 
selves \  Now  we  know  that  the  paean  was  origin- 
ally sung  at  the  cessation  of  a  plague,  and  after  a 
victory ;  and  generally,  when  any  eviJ  was  averted, 
it  was  performed  as  a  purification  from  the  pollu- 
tion y.  The  chant  was  loud  and  joyous,  as  cele- 
brating the  victory  of  the  preserving  and  healing 
deity*.  Besides  the  paeans  of  victory*,  however, 
there  were  others  which  were  sung  at  the  beginning 
of  battle^;  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  chorus 
of  Delphian  virgins  had  chanted  '*  lo  Piean"^  at  the 


^  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  ApoU. 
Pyth.  Eurip.  Ion  128, 140.  Pin- 
dar's Peean  in  the  Fragments. 

"  Proclua  apud  Phot.  IdUs 
air€K€iTO  r^  'AttoXXovc  jcal  r;^  *Ap- 

*  Horn.  Hymn.  272,  320. 

7  Produs  ubi  sup.  Hesych. 
In  Soph.  C£d.  T.  152.  a  song 
of  a  chorus  resembling  a  psan 
has  these  words;  ^ifios — a-carfip 
ff  Moiro  wok  v6a'ov  irauar^pio;. 
cf.  Schol.  ad  v.  174.  et  Suid. 

in  irii»v, 

*  Callim.  Hymn.  ApoU.  21. 
Nseniie  and  pseans  opposed  to 
one  another.  Eurip.  Iph.  T. 
183.  The  god  of  death  was 
honoured  with  no  p»an.  iEsch. 
Niob.  Frag.  5 .  Pseans  to  Hades, 
the  Furies,  &c.  are  an  oxy- 
moron; see  Monk  ad  Eurip. 
Ale.  431. 


'  Comp.  the  pseans  of  the 
Spartans  at  the  Grymnopsedia 
for  the  battle  of  Thermopyke. 
Etymolog.  Mag.  pag.  243,  4. 
ApoUo  and  Diana,  gods  of  vic- 
tory.  Soph.  Trach.  207. 

*>  See  ^schyl.  Theb.  250. 
The  6\v\vyfA6s  (uhtlatus)  which 
is  here  mentioned  was  in  part 
the  iXtktv,  which  according  to 
Plutarch  Thes.  22.  occurred  in 
singing  the  psean  and  at  the 
libation  (in  this  passage  oir«y- 
dovTws  is  evidently  the  right 
meaning).  Hence  Apollo  is 
called  cXcXcvff  in  Macrob.  Sat. 
1. 17.  From  this  also  comes 
the  iXtklCity  which  Xenophon 
often  mentions,  but  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  psean,  and 
represents  it  as  performed  to 
Enyaiius  or  Mars,  Anab.  I.  8. 
18.  cf.  V.  2. 14.  Hell.  II.  4, 17. 
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contest  of  Apollo  with  the  Python  *^.     The  paean  of 
victory  varied  according  to  the  different  tribes ;  all 
Dorians,  viz.  Spartans,  Argives,  Corinthians,  and 
Syracusans,  had  the  same  ^.    This  use  of  the  paean, 
as  a  song  of  rejoicing  for  victory,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  double  meaning ;  it  bore  a  mournful  sense 
in  reference  to  the  battle,  and  a  joyous  sense  in  re- 
ference to  the  victory.     Apollo,  under  this  name, 
was  therefore  either  considered  as  a  destroying  (from 
W(»),  jor  as  a  protecting  and  healing  deity,  who 
frees  the  mind  from  care  and  sorrow  « ;  and  accord-r 
ingly  the  tragedians,  by  an  analogical  application  of 
the  word,  also  called  Death,  to  whom  both  these  at- 
tributes belonged,  by  the  title  of  Paean  ^.     And  thus 
this  double  character  of  Apollo,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  was  equally  formidable  as  a  foe,  and  welcome  as 
an  aUy »,  was  authorized  by  the  ambiguity  of  his 
name. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  title  Agyieus  had  a 
single  signification^.  This  appellation  of  Apollo 
was  peculiar  to  the  Dorians  *,  and  consequently  of 
great  antiquity  at  Delphi  ^ ;  from  which  place,  how- 
ever, it  was  brought  over  to  Athens  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  indeed  partly  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle  K     His  statue  was  erected  in  court-yards,  and 


^  Callim.  Apoll.  113.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  II.  710.  cf.  Athen.  XV. 
p.  701 C.  Duns  ap.  Etym.  Mag. 
in  h]i€, 

^  Thuc.  VII.  44.  cf.  IV.  43. 

^  iEsch.  Agam.  ^. 

^  Eurip.  Hippol.  1 373 .  Msch, 
ap.  Stob.  Senn.  p.  121. 

K  iEsch.  Again.  518. 

**  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  352. 

'  DieuchidasinMegaricisap. 
Schol.  Aristophan.  Vesp.  870. 

VOL.  I. 


Harpocrat.  In  Tegea  (derived 
from  Sparta)  Paus.  VIII.  5 3. 1.2. 

^  Above,  ch.  4.  §.  2. 

1  Demostb.  in  Mid.  p.  331. 
comp.  Varro  ap.  Porphyr.  ad 
Horat.  Carm.  IV.  6.  28.  ex  re- 
sptmso  std  (Pythii)  oracidi  in  viis 
publicis  urbis  sua  Athenienseg 
statuiis  aUaribus  sacrificare  A- 
pollmi  instituerunt  et  Agyeum 
appellare.  Also  Eurip.  Ion  1 86. 
to   whicb  Eustath.   ad   II.  p. 
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before  the  doors  of  houses ;  that  is,  at  the  boundary 
of  private  and  public  property,  in  order  to  admit 
the  god  as  a  tutelary  deity,  and  to  avert  evil.  The 
symbol  or  image  of  the  god  was  most  simple,  being 
a  conical  block  of  stone.  The  ancients  knew  not 
whether  to  consider  it  as  an  altar  or  statue  ™.  The 
worship  consisted  of  a  constant  succession  of  trifling 
services  and  marks  of  adoration".  Frankincense 
was  burnt  before  the  pillar  ® ;  it  was  bedecked  with 
wreathes  of  myrtle,  garlands,  &c.  This  was  sufli- 
cient  to  remind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  the 
ancient  Dorians  of  the  protecting  presence  of  their 
deity.  The  Athenians  represented  their  Hermes  or 
Mercury  in  a  similar  manner.  This  god,  although 
fundamentally  distinct  from  Apollo,  was  by  them  in- 
vested with  the  same  offices:  thus  the  statues  of 
both  gods  were  placed,  as  protecting  powers,  in 
front  of  the  houses:  both  gods  were  supposed  to 
confer  blessings  on  those  who  either  entered  or  left 
the  house:  both  were  represented  by  simple  co- 
lumnar statues.  With  Apollo,  however,  this  pro- 
tection was  rather  of  a  spiritual  and  inward  nature : 


1 66.  Rom.  refers.  Varro  is 
probably  followed  byEuanthius 
De  Tragoedia  et  Comoedia :  A- 
thenienses  cumApollini  Nomio  vel 
'Ayviatot  (as  Osann .  Auctar.  Lex. 
p.  82.  corrects),  t.  e.  pastorum 
vicinorumque  (read  vicorumque) 
prasidi  deo  constructis  arts  fes- 
turn  carmen  solenniter  cantarent, 
*"  Schol .  Aristoph.  Vesp  .870. 
Thesm.  496.  Eq.  13 17.  Schol. 
Eurip.  Phoen.  634.  Harpocrat. 
Hesych.  Helladius  ap.  Phot, 
cod.  279.  pag.  1596.  Plautus 
Mercat.  IV.  i.  9.  Steph.  Byz. 
ID  ayvt^,  also  Otto  de  Diis  Via- 


libus,  et  Zoega  De  Obeliscis  p. 
210.  The  Agyieus  often  occurs 
on  coins,  instead  of  other  em- 
blems of  Apollo,  where  numis- 
matic writers  have  not  recog- 
nised the  symbol.  See  the 
coins  of  ApoUonia  in  Epirus, 
Aptera  in  Crete,  Megara,  By- 
zantium, Oricus,  Ambracia, 
where  the  statue  is  surrounded 
with  fillets. 

"  Eurip.  Ion.  ubi  sup, 
"  Kviaaav  ayvtaf,  Demosth.  ubi 
sup,  and  Stephens's  Thesaurus, 
ed.  Lond.  vol.  I.  p.  1048. 
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while  the  phallic  fonn,  which  always  distinguished 
the  Mercuries  of  Athens,  shews  that  this  god  was 
considered  to  afford,  by  increasing  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  fields  and  cattle,  and  generally  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  a  more  external  and  physical  assist- 
ance. 

6.  To  these  titles  may  perhaps  be  added  the 
name  of  Apollo  himself.  That  we  must  search 
for  its  etymology  in  the  Greek  language  alone,  and 
that  it  could  have  been  derived  from  no  other 
source,  is  evident  from  the  preceding  investigations. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  cannot  derive  it  from 
the  sun,  AFEAIOZi^  since  the  diganuna  is  never 
changed  into  n.  The  derivation  from  OAft  we  have 
already  rejected,  as  being  founded  on  a  partial  and 
occasional  attribute  of  the  god^.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  ancient  Doric  .^lian 
form  of  the  name  was  not  'AtoXx»v  but  'AweXAw', 
which  also  obtained  amongst  the  ancient  Latins  % 
and  from  which  the  Macedonian  and  Delphian 
month  Apelkeus  evidently  derived  its  name.  Now 
if  this  is  admitted  to  be  the  original  form,  ^AniXkotnf 
simply  means  the  averter  or  defender  ^^   and  be- 


P  *A^<Xtor,  the  Cretans  and 
Pamphylians,  Hesych.  in  v. 
Comp.  Hemsterhuis  ad  Hesych. 
in  ^o^ojcoy,  Koen  ad  Greg.  Co- 
rinth, p.  354.  ed.  Schsefer.  j9cXd 
iTXcoff  Ka\  aiy^,  a  Laconism  ac- 
cording to  Hesychius. 

*i  The  jocular  etymology  of 
Plato  from  noXtlv,  and  the  ab- 
surd one  from  mroXifs,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor. 
II.  27.  Plutarch,  de  £t  9.  pag. 
228  (because  Apollo  was  t6  tu, 
De  Iside  76.  p.  207).  cf.  Ma- 


crob.  Sat.  I.  17.  and  others  in 
the  Etymol.  M.,  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  examining. 

**  Maittaire  p.  152,  264. 

'  Festus  in  v.  Comp.  Schnei- 
der, Lat.  Gram.  vol.  I.  i.  p.  12. 

^  There  appear  to  be  two  radi- 
cal forms ,  having  nearly  the  same 
meaning,  from  which  the  word 
AnEAAON  might  be  derived. 
First  fEA  or  fEAf,  VOLVO, 
"  to  roll,"  '*  to  press  together," 
and  EA,  "to  push,  strike, 
*'  drive,**  &C.   *EXo<rai,  cXavyciy, 
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longs  to  the  same  class  as  'AKe^iKUKo^,  'Avorpoffoioc, 
and  other  names  mentioned  above. 

7.  All  these  names,  however,  only  indicate  the 
attributes  and  actions  of  the  deity;  but  the  name 
Phoebus  expresses  more  nearly  his  peculiar  nature. 
From  its  original  sense  of  "  brighty^  " clear ^^  its 
secondary  sense  of  "  pure^^  "  unstmnedr  is  easily 
derived  " ;  and  hence  the  term  <f>oifid^av  (which  per- 
haps is  connected  with  the  hatin  Jebruare),  *^  to  ex- 
^^  piate."  Phoebus  therefore  is  the  clear  and  spotless 
god,  frequently  emphatically  called,  the  *'  pure  and 
"  holy"  {ayvo^  6eo^^).  This  name  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  him  when  he  returns  purified  from  Temped. 
The  same  meaning  is  implied  in  the  epithet  (av^o^, 
which  also  signifies  "  pure,"  and  "  clear  * ;"  hence 
the  streams  near  the  temples  of  Apollo  in  Troy  and 
Lycia  were  called  Xanthus  %  and  amongst  the  Mace- 
donians the  expiatory  festival  of  the  army  bore  the 
title  of  Xanthica  ^.  In  allusion  to  Apollo  as  a  god 
of  joy  and  gladness,  .^chylus  frequently  forbids 
that  he  should  be  invoked  in  sorrow^.  Several  other 
passages  from  poets  and  grammarians  might  be  ad- 
duced to  support  this  idea  ^. 

&c.  are  evidently  derivatives  of  faucon  Inscript.  vol.  I.  pi.  52. 
this  EA;  from  which  it  is  pro-  N".  10.  The  term  (jxttfiovofUi' 
bable  that  cnrcXXoiv  or  on-^XXcov  a-Bai  was  used  of  the  Thessalian 
is  derived,  as  Homer  constantly  diviners,  when  they  lived  apart 
uses  fcXfw,  but  ikaaai,  &c.  as  on  the  awo<f)pdBtt  ^fA«pat,  Flu- 
well  as  *AiroXXo>v,  without  the  tarch.  de  Ei  20.  p.  243. 
digamma.  >'  Plutarch,  de  Def.  Orac.  21. 

»  See  Apollon.  Lex.  Honi.  *  Theophrast.  de  Lapid.  37. 

p.  833.   ed.  Villoison.   Schol.  *  Compare  <^tfiop  t;da»p  in  A- 

ApoU.  Rh.  II.  301.  pollon.  Lex.  in  v.  Lycophr.  v. 

^  iEsch.  Suppl.  222.  Pindar  T009. 

Pyth.  IX.  66.    Plutarch,  de  Ei  ^  Starz  de  Lingua  Macedomca. 

20.  p.  243.    De  £xilio  17.  p.  ^  Agamemn.  1084,  1088.  of. 

386.     Apollo   sancttts,   Cicero  Eurip.  Alcest.  22. 

Tusc.   Qu«st.  IV.  34.    Mont-  •*  iE8ch.Theb.696,  865.  Eu- 
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8.  We  now  come  to  the  most  enigmatical  of  all 
the  titles  of  Apollo ;  viz.  "  L  yceus."  It  was  shewn 
above,  that  Apollo  Lycius  was  worshipped  at  Ly- 
corea  on  mount  Parnassus,  in  Lycia  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cragus,  in  Lycia  under  mount  Ida,  at  Athens, 
Argos,  Sparta,  and  Sicyon.  This  religion  must  have 
been  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Asia  Minor,  having  been  carried  over  thither  at  the 
time  of  their  establishment.  Homer  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  this  title  of  Apollo. 

In  explanation  of  this  epithet  we  every  where  find 
traditions  concerning  wolves.  The  descendants  of 
Deucalion,  who  survived  the  deluge,  following  a 
woirs  roar,  founded  Lycorea  on  a  ridge  of  mount 
Parnassus.  Latona  came  as  a  she-wolf  from  the 
Hyperboreans  to  Delos :  she  was  conducted  by 
wolves  to  the  river  Xanthus.  Wolves  protected  the 
treasures  of  Apollo;  and  near  the  great  altar  at 
Delphi  there  stood  an  iron  wolf  with  ancient  in- 
scriptions *.  The  attack  of  a  wolf  upon  a  herd  of 
cattle  occasioned  the  worship  of  Apollo  Lyceus  at 
Argos,  where  a  brasen  group  of  figures,  com- 
memorating the  circumstance,  was  erected  in  the 
market-place  ^  The  Sicyonian  tradition  of  A- 
poUo  **  the  destroyer  of  wolves"  is  certainly  of 
less  antiquity,  as  also  the  epithet  Avkoktovo^  {Lu- 

rip.  ap.  Plutarch,  de  Ei  20.  p.  of  the  chief  priestesses  were 
246.  \otffai  vfficuMv  4>3ifi€v»y  aoi-  here  registered,  Hutarch  Pe- 
dal as  6  xpwroK&iMS  'AirdXXfl»i/  oiie  ricl.  21. 

MixrroL,  which  Hermapn  has  '^  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  32.     For 

received  in  Eurip.  Suppl.  999.  Athens  see  above,p.  273.  note'. 

Hesych.  in  dKtpirtic6fuis,  Creuzer  On   the   sanctity  of  the  wolf 

Meletem.  vol.  I.  p.  31.  there,   Schol.   Apoll.   Rh.   II. 

«  Pans.  X.  14. 4.  The  names  124. 
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percus),  which  occurs  in  Sophocles  and  other  au- 
thors 8^. 

Now  in  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  the  sjonbol 
of  the  wolf  in  this  signification,  it  may  be  first  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  beast  of  prey.  In  this  point  of 
view  it  cannot  but-  appear  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  Apollo  should  in  the  Iliad  assume  the  form  of 
a  hawk^,  and  a  species  of  falcon  should  be  called 
his  swift  messenger '.  Thus  also  the  tragedians  fre- 
quently represented  Apollo,  in  his  character  of  a  de- 
stroyer, under  the  title  of  Lyceus  ^.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  character  of 
Apollo  as  a  destroying  power  which  gave  a  name, 
not  only  to  innumerable  temples,  but  even  to  whole 
countries;  such  a  supposition  would,  contrary  to 
history  and  analogy,  make  the  early  state  of  this 
religion  to  have  been  one  of  the  grossest  barbarism 
and  superstition.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
name  Lyceus  is  connected  with  the  ancient  primitive 
word  lux  (whence  K&jko^).     The  Greek  word  Aw^  is 


K  Elect.  6.  cf.  Schol.  ad  1.  et 
adiEsch.  Theb.  147.  Plutarch, 
de  Sol.  Anim.  9.  p.  155.  He- 
sych.  in  \vKOKr6voi,  Paus.  II.  9. 7 . 

^  II.  XV.  239.  cf.  Antonin. 
Liber,  c.  28.  iElian.  H.  A  X. 
14.  Aristoph.  Av.  516.  [The 
translators  conceive  that  no- 
thing more  is  meant  in  the 
passage  of  Homer  than  that 
Apollo  flew  swiftly  as  a  hawk 
flies  swiftly.  It  does  not  foUow 
because  there  was  a  resem- 
blance in  one  point  that  there 
was  a  resemblance  in  all.] 

'  Od.  XV.  525.  Apollo  yu- 
n-oicvf,  "  the  god  of  vultures," 


was  worshipped  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  near  Ephesus,  Conon 
Narr.  c  35.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  wolf  called  idpKos,  Op- 
pian.  Cyneg.  III.  304. 

^  -^ch.  Theb.  147.  kqI  av, 

Auicct*  3pa(,  \vK€io£  ytvov  arpar^ 

daitj^,  where  see  Blomfield. 
Comp.  Agam.  1266  and  Soph. 
GSd.  T.  203.  JivKti  Sifa(  rh  trit 
/9cXra.  In  a  milder  sense  in 
^sch.  Suppl.  694.  Soph.  (Ed. 
T.  920.  Elect.  656.  in  which 
last  tragedy  Apollo  throughoat 
appears  as  armed  with  his 
highest  and  noblest  attributes. 
See  particularly  v,  1379, 
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preserved  most  distinctly  in  XyKa^a^^  i.  e.  course  of 
the  light^;  and  by  the  epithet  Avfcyryfvrj^y  applied  to 
Apollo  by  Homer  ™,  and  probably  taken  from  some 
ancient  hymns,  we  should  (from  the  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language)  rather  understand  one  born  of  lights 
than  the  lAfcian  god.  That  light  and  splendour  are 
frequently  employed,  both  in  the  symbols  of  wor- 
ship and  language  of  the  poets,  to  express  the  attri- 
butes of  Apollo,  cannot  be  denied**;  and  we  only 
remind  the  reader  of  the  belief  that  the  fire  which 
burnt  on  the  altar  of  Apollo  Lyceus  at  Argos  had 
originally  fallen  from  heaven  ^ :  and  thus  the  epithet 
Lyceus  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
JEgleteSy  PhoebuSy  and  Xanthus  p.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  the  wolf  was  made  use  of 
as  a  symbol  of  Apollo  merely  from  an  accidental 
similarity  of  name,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what 
analogy  even  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks 
could  have  found  between  the  wolf  and  light.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  attempted  to  explain  this  symbol 
by  the  circumstance  that  all  wolves  produced  their 
young  within  twelve  days  in  the  year,  the  precise 
time  during  which  Latona  was  wandering  as  a  she- 
wolf  from  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos  *>.  This  phy- 
sical interpretation  was,  however,  grounded  on  the 
fable,  and  not  the  fable  on  it.     Perhaps  the  sharp 


'  See  Voss  on  Virgil's  Georg. 
p.  408.  Creuzer  Comment.  He- 
rod, vol.  I.  p.  417. 

'"  II.  IV.  101,1 19.  cf.  Heyne. 

n  See  Hom.  Hymn,  ad  Apoll. 
Pyth.  266. 

""  Schol.  Soph.  Eilect.  6. 

p  Perhaps  the  Apollo  tvavpot 
in  Hesych.    in  v.    belongs   to 


this  class  of  attributes.  Also 
there  were  temples  of  Apollo 
on  the  promontories  of  Leuca:, 
Leucatas. 

<i  Aristot.  H.  A.  VI.  29.  O- 
therwise  iEhan.  H.  A.  fV.  4. 
Apostol.  XII.  18.  comp.  above, 
p.  298.  note  \ 
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sight  of  the  wolf  ^  (if  we  can  trust  the  accounts  of 
the  ancients),  or  even  the  bright  colour  of  the 
animal,  may  afford  a  better  explanation ". 

9.  In  the  ancient  Grecian  worship,  however,  there 
is  another  example,  and  one  in  the  highest  degree 
remarkable,  of  the  connexion  between  light  and  the 
wolf.  On  the  lofty  peak  of  Lycseum,  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  above  the  ancient  Lycosura,  there  stood  (as 
Pindar  says)  a  lofty  and  splendid  altar  of  Jupiter 
Lycaeus,  with  which  were  in  some  way  connected 
all  the  traditions  concerning  Lycaon,  who  sacrificed 
his  child  to  Jupiter,  and  was  in  consequence  trans- 
formed into  a  wolf.  Now  not  only  does  the  symbol 
of  the  wolf  occur  in  this  place  S  but  there  is  also  a 
reference  to  light.  There  stood  here  a  sacred  shrine 
or  adytuniy  supposed  to  be  inaccessible ;  and  the 
popular  belief  was,  that  whoever  entered  it  cast  no 
shadow ;  and  in  order  to  escape  being  sacrificed,  the 
aggressor  was  obliged  to  escape  as  a  deer:  hence 
the  pursuing  god  natiu'ally  appeared  to  the  imagin- 
ation as  a  wolf  **.  We  perceive  that  light  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell  within  the  sanctuary.  Thus  in  this 
very  ancient  worship  of  the  Parrhasians,  which  in 
other  respects  has  little  in  conmion  with  the  Doric 
worship  of  Apollo,  we  discover  the  same  combina- 


'^  ApOStol.  XII.   21. 

*  Among  the  modems  see 
Payne  Knight,  Symbol.  Lang. 
§.  124.  Gail  PMiologue  torn.  I. 
p.  300.  (comp.  Boissonade  in 
Miilin's  Magasin  EncydopSdique 
torn.  1 1 8i  p.  346.)  where  Ao^las 
is  brought  into  connexion  with 
Avfcciof.  It  seems  to  me  pro* 
bable  that  the  word  Ao^mr  first 
expressed  the  oblique  position 


of  the  archer,  who  always  has 
ofifiara  Xo^. 

*  Comp.  Paus.  VI.  8.  2. 

^  Theopompus  apud  Polyb. 
XVI.  12.  7.  Plutarch.  Quest. 
Gr.  39.  p.  398.  Paus.  VIII.  38. 
5 .  On  the  Sfiarap  see  Amphis 
ap.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  II,  i- 
pag-  35-  cf'  rV".  pag.  362.  ed. 
Muncker. 
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tion  of  ideas  and  symbols  that  exists  in  the  lattef , 
and  cannot  but  consider  it  a  vestige  of  some  very 
ancient  symbolical  idea  peculiar  and  general  among 
the  Greeks. 

10.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  unite  and  harmonize  the  different  facts  already 
collected.  Apollo,  as  he  is  represented  by  Homer, 
exhibits  the  character  of  a  destroying  and  avenging, 
as  well  as  a  delivering  and  protecting  power.  But 
he  is  the  avenger  of  impiety  and  arrogance,  and  the 
punisher  of  injustice  and  crime,  and  not  the  author 
of  evil  to  mankind  for  eviFs  sake.  He  was  there- 
fore always  considered  as  attended  with  certain 
beings  whose  nature  was  contrary  to  his  own ;  his 
character  could  only  be  shewn  in  opposition  with  a 
system  of  hostile  attributes  and  powers.  As  the 
warring  and  victorious  god,  he  required  enemies  to 
combat  and  conquer :  as  the  pure  and  bright  god, 
he  implies  the  existence  of  a  dark  and  impure  side 
of  nature.  In  this  manner  the  worship  of  Apollo 
resembled  those  religions,  such  as  the  ancient  Per- 
sian, which  were  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  two 
principles,  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  no  deified  personification  of  the 
creative  or  generative  powers  of  nature,  nor  of  any 
natural  object  or  phenomenon;  and  he  has  there- 
fore nothing  in  common  with  the  deities  of  the  ele- 
mentary religions. 

These  ideas,  which  seem  to  be  expressed  with 
tolerable  distinctness,  in  the  most  ancient  epithets 
and  symbols  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
as  well  as  in  the  images  and  fictions  of  poets  down 
to  the  time  of  Euripides,  we  will  first  examine  with 
reference  to  the  fabulous  history  and  adventures  of 
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Apollo,  and  secondly  we  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  influence  which  these  notions  exercised 
upon  the  worship  itself. 


CHAP.  VII. 

On  the  mythological  history  of  ApoUo.  His  birth^  accord- 
ing' to  the  Delian,  his  battle  tunth  tJie  Pythoiiy  according  to 
the  Delphian  legend.  Mimic  representation  of  the  latter 
story y  and  of  the  servitude  of  Apollo. 

1.  Our  present  investigation  renders  it  necessary 
to  ascend  to  a  period  in  which  the  primitive  religion 
of  the  Dorians  exhibited  a  distinct  and  original  cha- 
racter, before  it  had  been  combined  with  the  wor- 
ship of  other  deities.  At  that  time  this  nation  had 
only  two  male  deities,  Jupiter  and  Apollo  :  for  the 
existence  of  the  latter  every  where  supposes  that  of 
the  former,  and  both  were  intimately  connected  in 
Crete,  Delphi,  and  elsewhere ;  though  the  Doric 
Jupiter  did  not  receive  great  religious  honours.  In 
the  temple  of  Delphi  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  re- 
presented as  Moirageta^,  accompanied  by  two  Fates ". 
The  supreme  deity,  however,  when  connected  with 
Apollo,  was  neither  bom,  nor  visible  on  earth,  and 


"  Pausan.  X.  24.  4.  Comp. 
Pindar  Pyth.  IV.  4.  Zcvr  fiaat- 
\€ifs  was  worshipped  at  Delphi, 
Xenoph.  Anab.  V.  9.  22.  and 
also  Z€V9  tihmvo9,  Hesych.  in  v. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  god  *£Xa}6r, 
whom  Hesychius  (in  y.)  calls 
the  Doric  Vulcan,  may  be  the 
realJupiter ;  a  conjecture  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  temples  of  Ju- 


piter at  Dodona  and  in  La- 
conia  were  called  *EXXa,  He- 
sych. in  V.  cf.  in  "EXa.  That 
this  fHous  might  have  been 
originally  derived  from  the  El 
or  Eloha  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, I  do  not  deny ;  but  it  is 
an  etymology  which  leads  to 
nothing  but  hopeless  and  un- 
certain conjectures. 
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perhaps  never  considered  as  having  any  immediate 
influence  upon  men.  But  Apollo,  who  is  often  em* 
phatically  called  the  son  of  Jupiter  ^,  acts  as  his  in- 
tercessor, ambassador,  and  prophet  with  mankind  y. 
And  whilst  the  father  of  the  gods  appears,  indis- 
tinctly and  at  a  distance,  dwelling  in  ether,  and  en- 
throned in  the  highest  heavens,  Apollo  is  described 
as  a  divine  hero,  whose  office  is  to  ward  off  evils 
and  dangers,  establish  rites  of  expiation,  and  an- 
nounce the  ordinances  of  Fate.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  investigate  these  latter  attributes,  more  especially 
in  the  mythology  of  Delos  and  Delphi. 

2.  The  tradition  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  at  Delos 
was  indeed  recognised  by  the  lonians  and  Athenians, 
but  neither  by  the  Delphians,  Boeotians^  nor  Pelo- 
ponnesians  ' ;  as  is  plain  from  the  indiJBference  which 
they  generally  shewed  for  the  temple  in  that  island. 
We  also  know  that  the  Boeotians  represented  Te- 
gyra  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollo. 

Apollo,  says  Pindar,  was  bom  with  Time  * ; — al- 
luding to  the  many  obstacles  and  delays  experienced 
at  his  birth.  These  had  been  occasioned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  hostile  power,  the  same  which  pro- 
duced Typhaon  from  the  depths  of  Tartarus**,  called 


'  ""Ekotos  Ai^f  vl6s,  Alcman 
ap.  Hepheest.  p.  66.  ed.  Gaisf. 

>' iEsch.  Eumen.  19.  com- 
pare the  Up€uu  in  Macrobius 
Sat.  V.  22.  Schol.  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  791.  Soph.  El.  660. 

«  Concerning  the  exception 
of  the  Messenians  see  above, 
pag.  156.  note  * :  and  for  his 
birthplace  atTegyra  above,  ch. 
2.  §.  II.  Apollo  was  also  said 
to  have  been  bom  at  Amphi- 
genia  in  Triphylia,  Steph.  Byz. 


in  V.  and  there  was  a  temple 
of  Latona,  Strab.  VIII.  p.  349. 
Antimachus  Fragm.  78.  p.  1 1 1 . 
ed.  Schellenberg. 

*  'Ev  xp^y^,  i.  e.  "  time 
"  was  requisite  for  his  birth ;" 
"  some  time  elapsed  before 
**  Apollo  could  be  bom,"  Pin- 
dar ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I. 
p.  383.  ed.  Potter. 

**  Homer.  Hymn.  Apoll.  305. 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  54. 
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by  the  poets  Juno.  This  power  refused  its  assist- 
ance at  the  birth  of  Apollo,  and  compelled  Latona 
to  wander  in  the  pains  of  childbirth  over  earth  and 
sea  until  she  arrived  at  the  rocky  island  of  Delos. 

3.  Hence  the  island  of  Delos  itself  became  one  of 
the  subjects  of  mythology.  Pindar,  in  an  ode  to 
Delos,  addresses  it  as  "  the  daughter  of  the  sea^  the 
unsttaken  prodigy  of  the  earthy  which  'mortals  call 
Dehsy  hut  the  gods  in  Olympus  the  far-famed 
star  of  the  dark  earth  ^ ;"  and  related  how  "  the 
island,  driven  about  by  the  winds  and  waves,  as 
*^  soon  as  Latona  had  placed  tier  foot  on  its  shore, 
became  fast  bound  to  the  roots  of  the  earth  by 
four  columns  **."  The  fable  of  the  floating  island  * 
(which  is,  however,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo)  indicated  merely  the  rest- 
less condition  which  preceded  the  tranquillity  and 
brightness  introduced  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
god.  Henceforth  Delos  remained  fixed  and  un- 
shaken, inmioveable,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Greeks,  even  by  earthquakes ;  for  which  reason,  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  alarmed  when  this  phe- 
nomenon happened  before  the  Persian  war^     By 


« 


« 


(( 


«( 


C( 


C( 


<=Fragm.  Pl-osod.  I.  p.  587. 
ed.  Boeckh.  x^^ip'  J  Btchiaara 
....  ir6irrov  Qvyar^p,  -jfiovht  cv- 
p«uif  oKivrfTov  Ttpas,  S»  re  fiporol 
AaXov  KucXtfa-Kova-iv,  fioKopts  d*  iv 
'OXvfiYT^  TTjKtKJtaToy  Kuayias  x^^^^ 
Strrpov. 

'^  Pindar  ibid. 

^  Comp.  Spanheim  ad  Cal- 
lim.  Hymn.  Del.  36.  273. 

^  Pindar  Fragm.  Prosod.  i . 
Boeckh.  This  ode  must  then 
have  been  written  before  the 
earthquake  in  Olymp.  72.  3. 


see  Herod.  VI.  98.  which  con- 
firms the  assertion  of  Dissen 
that  Isthm.  I.  4.  is  not  alluded 
to,  since  this  poem,  as  the 
same  critic  shews,  was  written 
after  Olymp.  80.  3.  Herodotus, 
again,  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  earthquake  which  took 
place  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thu- 
cyd.  n.  8.),  and  Thucydides  had 
never  heard  of  the  other,  which 
occurred  before  hb  time,  nor 
read  the  statement  of  Herodo- 
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^^  the  words  the  star  of  the  dark  earth^''  Pindar  al- 
ludes to  tbe  idea  that  Delos  (as  the  name  shews) 
was  considered  as  a  pure  and  bright  island,  whose 
shores,  too  holy  for  poUution,  were  ever  kept  free 
from  corpses,  the  sight  of  which  is  odious  to  the 
god.  Hence  also  the  tradition  that  Asteria,  whose 
name  is  derived  from  aori^p,  the  offspring  of  the  Ti- 
tans, had  cast  herself  into  the  sea,  and  been  petrified 
on  the  shore. 

4.  The  birth  of  Apollo,  being  an  epoch  in  my- 
thology, was  without  doubt  celebrated  in  ancient 
hymns,  whose  simplicity  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  higher  polish  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
A  hymn  of  this  description,  ascribed  to  Olen,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Eileithyia,  the  worship  of  which  goddess, 
together  with  other  religious  ceremonies,  was  brought 
over  (as  has  been  above  remarked  ^)  from  Cnosus  to 
Delos,  and  from  thence  to  Athens  ^.  In  calling  Eilei- 
thyia the  mother  of  the  god  of  love  S  Olen  exceeded 
the  regular  bounds  of  tradition  respecting  Apollo, 
by  confusing  the  worship  of  a  strange  god  with  that 
deity,  and  probably  identified  her  with  the  ancient 
Venus  (A<f>pcinyi  apyaia)^  whose  altar  Theseus  is  said 
to  have  erected  at  Delos  K  In  either  case,  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  ancient  Attic  worship  on  the  sa- 
cred island,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Delian  rites, 
illustrate  the  mention  of  Cupid  in  the  Delian  hymn. 

Nine  days  and  nine  nights  Latona  writhed  in 

tus.  Comp.  Mucian.  apud  Plin.  IV.  35.     The  confusion  of  £i- 

H.  N.  IV.  12.  Aristid.Orat.  VI.  leithyia   and   Fate,    by  Olen, 

p.  'f'j,  78.   Spanheim  ad  Cal-  is  only  a  supposition  of  Pau- 

lim.  Del.  1 1.  &c.  sanias. 

8  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  13.  '  Pausan.  IX.  27.  2. 

h  Pausan.  I.  18.  5.  VIII.  21.  ^  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  Del. 

2.    IX.  27.  2.    Comp.  Herod.  308. 
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hopeless  pains  qfchUdbirihy  surrounded  hy  the  he- 
nevolent  Titanid^B^  Dume^  Rhea^  Themis  and  Am^ 
phitrite,  who  finally  (according  to  the  hymn  of  Ho- 
mer) prevailed  upon  EUeithyia  by  the  promise  of  a 
golden  necklace.  Then  the  pains  seized  Latona ; 
she  cast  her  arms  around  the  palm^treey  and  brought 
forth  her  divine  son.  The  explanations  of  the  bribe, 
offered  to  Eileithyia,  are  all  too  far-fetched  :  pro- 
bably pregnant  women  at  Delos  consecrated  their 
necklaces  to  that  goddess. 

5.  The  exact  spot  where  the  birth  of  Apollo  took 
place  was  shewn  in  Delos,  since  the  least  circun- 
stance  connected  with  so  important  an  event  could 
not  fail  to  excite  interest.  It  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  place  where  the  torrent  Inopus  flows  from 
mount  Cynthus  ^  Here  there  was  a  circular  pool 
(the  xlf^vfi  Tpi/xp€<T(ra)y  the  form  of  which  is  often  care- 
fully mentioned  *".  By  its  side  grew  two  sacred 
trees,  the  palm  and  the  olive,  which  are  not  else- 
where reckoned  among  those  sacred  to  Apollo ;  as 
in  Greece  Proper  the  first  does  not  grow  at  all,  and 
the  second  not  without  great  care.  The  Delian 
temple  alone  could  boast  of  the  palm,  the  use  of 
palm-branches  at  the  games  having  also  originated 
in  Delos  ". 

This  island  acquired  so  much  sanctity  by  the 
birth  of  Apollo,  that  no  living  being  was  permitted 

>  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  i6.  19.         "  Pausan.  VIII.  48.  2.  conf. 

Callim.  Del.  206.  compare  the  Horn.  OdyHs.  VI.  167.    Schol. 

map  of  the  island  in  Choiseul,  ad  Eurip.Ion.932.iElian.V.H. 

Goufficr,     Voyage  Pittoresque,  v.  4.  Hygin.  Fab.  53,  140.  Ca- 

tom.  I.  pi.  31.  tull.  XXXIV.  8.   For  the  palm 

"  See  iEschyl.   Euraen.  9.  as   an   emblem    of   Delos  on 

Theognis  v.  7.  Herod.  II.  170.  Greek  vases,  see  Tischbein  I. 

Eurip.  Ion  169.  Iphigen.  Taur.  24.  II.  12. 
1 105.  Call.Apoll.  59.  Del.  261. 
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either  to  be  bom  or  die  within  its  boundary**. 
Every  pregnant  woman  was  obliged  to  go  over  to 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia,  in  order  to  be 
delivered.  One  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing religious  purity  (which  may  in  general  be  traced 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo)  was,  that  all  intercourse 
with  pregnant  women  polluted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  touch  of  a  corpse.  The  prohibition  against 
keeping  dogs  had  the  same  origin  p.  On  the  whole, 
the  Delian  traditions  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of 
very  great  antiquity  or  credit ;  they  contain,  indeed, 
hardly  any  original  source  of  information  respecting 
Apollo,  being  generally  composed  of  descriptions  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  island  itself ;  several  legends,  as 
that  of  its  having  once  floated  on  the  ocean,  &c., 
appear  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  lonians ; 
this  race,  even  in  fiction,  allowing  itself  far  greater 
latitude  than  the  Dorians. 

6.  Apollo,  according  to  the  Attic  legend,  passed 
to  Delphi  from  Delos  through  Attica  and  Bceotia ; 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  makes  him  come  from 
the  northern  districts,  but  likewise  through  Boeotia : 
according  to  other  traditions  he  came  from  the  Hy- 
perboreans. According  to  another,  Latona  was  car- 
rying the  two  babes,  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  her  arms, 
when  assailed  by  the  Python  *»,  the  mother  seeking 
refuge  on  a  sacred  stone  near  the  plane-tree  at  Del- 
phi ^ :  in  another,  Apollo  was  a  child  at  the  time  of 


®  Strabo  X.  p.  486,  &c.  crob.  Sat.  i.  17. 

p  A  fabulous  reason  is  given  '  Clearchus  of  Soli  in  Atben. 

by    Callimacbus,    Fragm.     9.  XV.  p.  701  C.    Duris  ap.  Ety- 

Hygin.  fab.  247.  mol.  Mag.  in  *Ir}U,  where  for 

*J  When  four  days  old,  ac-  rfkiov    read    'AwoXXwya.    comp. 

cording  to  Hygin.  fab.  140.  cf.  Bast  ad  Greg.  Corinth,  p.  "634. 

Eurip.  Iphig.  Taur.  1252.  Ma-  This  legend    agrees   with   the 
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this  event  * ;  and,  accordingly,  a  Delphian  boy,  both 
whose  parents  were  alive,  represented  the  actions  of 
the  deity  at  the  great  festival.     The  destruction  of 
the  Python,  however,  always  formed  the  chief  event 
of  the  sacred  fable.     It  was  by  this  feat  that  ApoUo 
gained  possession  of  the  oracular  chasm,  from  which 
the  goddess  Earth  had  once  spoken.     It  was  not 
however  without  some  resistance  that  she  gave  way 
to  the  claims  of  the  youthful  god ;  whom,  according 
to  Pindar,  she  even  attempted  to  hurl  down  to  Tar- 
tarus ^     The  serpent  Python  is  represented  as  the 
guardian  of  the  ancient  oracle  of  the  Earth  ",  and 
a  son  of  the  Earth  itself,  sprung  from  the  warm 
clay  that  remained  after  the  general  deluge,  and 
dwelling  in  a  dark  defile  near  a  foimtain,  which  was 
said  to  be  supplied  from  the  Styx  \     The  serpent, 
as  usual,  represents  an  earthly  being,  by  which  is 
personified  the  rough  and  shapeless  offspring  of  na^ 
ture.     It  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
nature  of  water  and  the  sea ;  and  hence  was  called 
DelphiUy  or  Delphmey,  like  the  fish  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  particularly  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
in  all  probability  was  also  conceived  to  have  been 


compositions  on  the  Greek 
vase  in  Tischbein  III.  4.  The 
plane-tree  occurs  also  in  Theo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  IV.  13. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XVI.  44-  and  in  a 
has  relief  at  the  Villa  Albani, 
Zoega  de  Obeliscis  p.  219. 

■  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  707.  comp. 
Jamblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  10. 

^  Schol.  iEsch.  Eumen.  2. 

"  Comp.  Hygin.  fab.  140. 

*  Plutarch  de  Pyth.  Orac. 
17.  ^The  fountain  there  spoken 
of,  and  not  that  of  Castalia,  is 


the  one  which  the  serpent  was 
supposed  to  haunt.  Comp.  He- 
sych.  in  To(iov  fiovvos ;  a  mound 
erected  over  the  Python,  in  a 
ravine  near  Delphi,  which  is 
sometimes  placed  at  Sicyon, 
Paus.  II.  7.  7. 

y  Apoll.  Rhod.  II.  706. 
Schol.  (where  also  Atk^vwfjs  is 
in  the  MS.)  Dionys.  Perieg. 
441.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  208. 
An  ifilBrfp  K6pff,  according  to 
later  writers,  in  Apollod.  I.  6. 
3- 


•    t 
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subdued  by  him.  After  this,  the  serpent  that 
watched  the  oracle  remained,  although  conquered, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  struggle,  and  of  the 
victory  of  the  god,  and  was  placed  near  the  roekjr 
chasm  at  the  foot  of  the  tripod,  in  the  inner  sanc^ 
tuary*. 

7.  The  battle  with  the  Pjrthon  being  finished  % 
Apollo  himself  breaks  the  laurel,  to  weave  a  crown 
of  victory^.  Here  too  he  was  said  first  to  have 
sung  the  psan,  as  a  strain  of  itriumph.  ^  In  the  dra- 
matic exhibition,  by  which  the  Delphians  repre>- 
sented  the  adventures  of  Apollo,  the  Pythian  strain 
(yo/AOf  niOtof)  was  here  introduced.  This  air,  which 
was  originally  nothing  more  daan  a  simple  melody, 
soon  received  all  the  embrilishn9ent  of  art ;  and  being 
raised  by  Timosthenes  to  the  djgnity  of  ^  great  mu^ 
sicfll  compositions  was  (contrary  to  the  ancient  cus*- 


2  Lucian  de  Aelarol.  23.  The 
symbol  of  the  goat  is  con- 
nected with  the  Python  (since 
Ati  is  called  a  child  c^  the  Py- 
thon, Plutarch  Quaest.  GrsBc. 
12.)  also  a  river  Alyas,  and  the 
ircdiov   Aiyaiov  at   Ddphi    (He- 

siod  ap.  Steph.  Byz.),  and  the 
6fi<fxik6t  Alyaios,  Hesych.  in  v. 
of.  Pausan.  X.  1 1.  4.  and  Diod. 
XV.  26.  The  same  animal  was 
likewise  sacred  to  Apollo  at 
Elyrus  in  Crete  (above,  ch.  i. 
§.  5.)  and  Tylissus;  in  the 
coins  of  which  town  Apollo  is 
represented  with  a  goat*s  head 
in  his  hand.  At  Delos  die  al- 
tar KMpaT6»Vf  or  Ktparipos,  was 
made  of  goats'  horns  by  ApoUo 
while  a  boy,  Plutarch  Thes. 
21.  de  Solert.  Animal.  3$.  p. 
201.  Callim.  Hymn.  Apofi. 
51.     The  same  story  was  told 

VOL.  I. 


of  the  K</Ntfrri}f  T&w9g  at  MUe- 
tus  (Callim.  ap.  Etym.  Mag. 
584.  10.),  where  there  was  a 
strange  Atory  of  a  ^e^^oiKt 
which  gave  milk.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  goat  was 
or^inally  oiie  of  the  uanleap 
animals  .of  the  worship  of  A- 
pollo. 

^  Apollo,  accoiding  to  8i- 
monides  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  II. 
p.  52.  39.),  slew  the  monster 
wiUi  an  hundred  arrows  (as 
an  explanation  of  cican;/3eXcr7c). 
The  battle  is  represented  on 
the  (Coins  of  Crotona;  see 
Eckhel  Num.  Anecdot.  fl^te 
I.  N^.  13. 

b  CaUim.  8^.  Tertull.  de 
Cor.  7. 

^  See  in  particular  Boeckh 
de  Metr.  Pind.  III.  4.  p.  182. 
Pollux   IV.   10.  81.  calls  the 
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torn)  performed  with  flutes,  lyres,  and  trumpets, 
without  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice.  The  ac- 
counts concerning  this  festival  are  indeed  copious, 
but  unluckily  of  too  late  a  date  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  its  ancient  and  genuine  character.  In  Plutarch's 
time**  it  was  not  a  hollow  serpent's  den,  but  an  imi- 
tation of  a  princely  house  {Kakiag)^  that  was  erected 
in  a  court  (aX»f),  at  every  octennial  festival®.  Into 
this  building  the  women. of  a  Delphian  family^  led 
the  boy  by  a  secret  passage  {hk»v€ia)  with  lighted 
torches,  and  fled  away  through  the  door,  overturn- 
ing the  table,  and  setting  fire  to  the  house. 

8.  Although  the  destruction  of  the  Python  is 
characterized  as  a  trimnph  of  the  higher  and  divine 
power  of  the  deity ;  yet  the  victorious  god  was  con- 
sidered as  polluted  by  the  blood  of  the  monster,  and 
obliged  to  undergo  a  series  of  afflictions  and  woes. 
Tradition  represented  him  as  going  immediately 
after  the  battle  by  the  sacred  road  to  Tempe; 
which  the  boy,  who  personified  Apollo,  afterwards 
took  as  leader  of  the  religious  processions^.  The 
direction  of  this  road  has  been  accurately  stated 
above.  The  chief  circumstance  in  this  wandering 
was  the  bondage  (dilfrevaig)  of  Apollo  under  Admetus 
the  Pheraean,  to  which  the  god  subjected  himself 


performance  axopoy  affkrffia  Ilv- 
6ioy. 

«*  Plutarch.  Queest.  Or.  12. 
P*  3^3-  de  Def.  Or.  14.  21. 
Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  IX.  p.  422. 
also  alludes  to  the  burning  of 
the  KoKiiLs,  which  he  calls  a-Krfvrf. 

^  Orchomenos  p.  220. 

^  In  Plutarch  de  Def.  Orat. 
14.  read  tf<l)odos  j  al  'OXcuu 
(also  in  Hesych.  in  at6da)  rhv 


ayova-iv   for   t<l>o^os  fjuff   aWia  dc 

t6v,  the  women  having  the 
same  name  as  those  of  Orcho- 
menus,  Plutarch.  Qusest,  Grasc. 
38.  Compare  Orchomenos  pag. 
166. 

fi  Above,  ch.  i.  §.  2;  and  on 
the  different  tradition  of  Tar- 
rha,  ib.  §.  5. 
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in  order  to  expiate  his  crime.  This  too  was  repre- 
sented by  the  boy ;  who  probably  imitated  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  god,  as  a  herdsman  and  slave,  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  degrading  services**.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  piety  of  Admetus,  celebrated  in  tradition, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  possessing 
such  a  slave ;  yet  it  must  be  doubted,  whether,  con- 
formably to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  mythology,  an 
ideal  being,  and  not  a  mortal  hero,  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  represented  under  this  name. 
"A^l^rjTog  is  an  usual  name  for  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions;  to  whom,  according  to  the  original  idea, 
Apollo  became  enslaved.  The  worship  of  this  deity 
is  connected  with  that  of  Hecate,  who  was  called 
Oea  ^epaia^  and  the  daughter  of  Admetus*.  Cannot 
we,  in  the  rescuing  of  Alcestis  from  the  infernal 
regions  by  Apollo^  and  Hercules,  find  some  clue 
which  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  fable  of 
Admetus  refers  to  a  worship  of  the  infernal  deities  ? 
An  ancient  dirge,  called  the  song  of  Admetus,  was 
chaunted  in  Greece,  having,  as  was  pretended, 
been  first  sung  by  Admetus  at  the  death  of  his 
wife,  originally   perhaps    addressed  to  Al^g  ISjtx^- 


^  In  a  verse  of  Sophocles, 
cited  by  Plutarch  de  Def.  Orac. 
14,  Alcestis  said  of  Apollo,  ov- 
fios  d*  aKeierap  avrhv  ifyc  irp6s 
fjivKrfv,  **  My  husband  led  him  to 
"  the  mill."  The  name  of  the 
tragedy  seems  to  have  been 
"A^firjTos;  see  the  words  of 
Plutarch  ubi  sup.  A  tragedy, 
I  say;  for  although  Hermann 
(Praef.  ad  Eurip.  Alcest.  p.  xv.) 
thinks  that  the  line  is  from  a 
satiric  drama,  the  verses  quot- 
ed in  SchoL  Pind.  Pyth.  IV. 


221,  which  appear  to  be  iix>m 
the  same  play,  are  evidently 
of  a -tragic  complexion.  On 
the  imitation  of  the  servitude 
of  Apollo,  see  also  the  words 
of  Plutarch,  ib.  15.  at  r€  frXoMu 
Koi  Tj  Xorpfca  rov  iraidos  01  re 
yiyvofuvoi  nfpi  rh  Tefjmri  KaOap' 
fjLoi. 

'  Hesych.  in  ^Adfirjrov  K6prj. 

^  See  particularly  ifischyl. 
Eumen.  726.  Eurip.  Alcest. 
10.  Apollod.  I.  9. 
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TOf  ^  How  well  does  it  suit  the  sublime  character 
of  the  religious  poetry  in  question^  that  the  god, 
who  had  been  polluted  by  the  combat  with  the  im- 
pure beings  should  be  obliged,  in  order  to  complete 
his  penance,  to  descend  into  the  infernal  regions. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  there  have  beeU  preserved 
some  obscure  traditions,  which  represent  Apollo  as 
actually  dying,  i.  e.  descending  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions™. However,  after  eight  yeara,  the  appointed 
time  of  bondage,  the  god  wanders  to  the  ancient 
altar  of  Tempe,  where,  sprinkling  with  laurel- 
brd^nches,  and  other  expiatory  rites,  symbolically  re- 
store his  purity".  After  this,  the  purified  deity  re^ 
turns  by  the  same  road  to  Deipnias,  near  Liarissa^ 
and  there  breaks  his  long  fast. 

9.  These  Delphian  traditions  in  very  early  times 
became  the  theme  of  epic  poetry,  in  which  however 
another  cause  was  assigned  for  the  slavery  of  ApoUo ; 
it  was  represented  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  Ju- 
piter for  slaying  the  Cyclops,  who  forged  the  light- 
ning with  which  JufHter  struck  his  son  i£sculapius, 
because,  not  satisfied  with  recovering  the  sick,  he 
even  recalled  the  dead  to  life®.     Yet  some  of  the 


*  See  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1 23 1 .  (but  the  Scobon  'Ad/xifrov 
\&^v,  &c.  bas  nothing  to  do 
ivith  this  point),  and  Zenob. 
Ppov.  *Adfirfrcv  fuXos, 

™  Euhemerus  ap.  Minut. 
Felic.  c.  2T.  2.  Fulgent.  Ex- 
pos. Germ.  Ant.  p.  168.  Por- 
phyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  16. 

"  Several  coins  appear  to 
represent  this  lustration ;  e.  g., 
one  of  Chalcedon,  in  Mionnet, 
N^  88  ;  one  of  Perinthe,  ibid. 
N^.   329;    see  also  those  of 


Alexandria  IVoas  in  Mionnet, 
N^.  109,  115,  116. 

®  Thus  Pherecydes  ap.  Schol. 
Eur.  Alcest.  2.  (cf.  ap.  Schol. 
Find.  Pyth.  III.  96.)  who  drew 
his  information  from  Hesiod. 
Hesiod  related  this  tradition 
in  the  part  of  the  *Houu  or 
catalogue  which  treated  of  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus,  one 
of  whom  is  said  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  iEsculapius, 
Tzetzes  ad  Hes.  Theogon.  T42. 
Compare  Athenagoras  Legat. 
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poets  also  state  that  Pherae  was  the  place  of  his  serr 
vitude,  alluding  to  the  Pythiaii  road»  and  mentiqn  a 
great  year  {fAeyay  mavrov)  as  the  time  of  his  bond- 
age p;  by  which  they  mean  the  Delphian  period. 
We  may  perhaps  find  a  trace  of  a  more  ancient  trar 
dition  in  the  story  of  amber  being  a  petrified  tear, 
which  ApoUo  shed  during  the  time  of  his  slavery  in 
his  ancient  abode  amongst  the  Hyperboreans,  in  the 
land  of  the  Celts  <i. 

The  combat  with  Tityus  is  nearly  allied  to  that 
with  the  Python.  This  earthbom  monster,  dwell- 
ing at  Panopea,  a  town  situated  on  the  sacred  road, 
and  hostile  to  the  Delphians,  laid  hands  upon  La- 
tona  when  passing  through  that  plaoo :  but  her  chil- 
dren soon  overcome  the  ravisher,  and  send  him  to 
the  shades  below ;  where  a  vulture  incessantly  preys 
upon  his  liver',  the  seat  of  inordinate  desire. 

10.  The  hostile  part  of  nature  now  lying  van- 
quished, and  quiet  having  gained  the  victory  over 
disturbance,  Apollo  begins  to  exercise  the  other  of- 


p.  134.  and  Schol.  Eurip.  ubi 
sup.  ApoUod.  III.  10.  4.  I.  9. 
15.  Diod.  IV.  71.  Excerpt,  p. 
546.  ed.  Wesseling.  Orph.  Ar- 
gon. 176.  also  Eurip.  Alcestis, 
and  Asclepiades  in  die  Scholia. 
The  religious  tradition  is  given 
by  Anaxandridas  the  Ddphian 
in    Schol.    Eurip,   Alcest.    2. 

{irtpi  T&v  <nikrj6(VT»p  iv  ^\<f)ins 
atfc£tfii^»v,  Vatic.  Prov.  I.  5.) 
and  Plutarch,  perhaps  from 
the  same  authority.  Those 
who  in  Iliad  I.  399.  wrote  tud 
«cM)3off  *AiF^XXm,  attributed  hi0 
banishment  to  a  rebellion  a- 
gainst  Jupiter.  See  ijso  iEs- 
chylus  ap.  Plutarch  de  Exilio  1 7 . 


P  II.  XXI.  443.  Brfr€V<rnfjL€y 
€(ff  cVcovr^v.  Thus  also  Phere- 
cydes  and  the  others.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  323.  fAtyap 
fh  hfuxurhar,  from  an  epic  poet. 
Plutarch.  Amator.  17.  gives 
the  whole  verse ;  'AdfiiTr^  irdfta 
&tir€wrai  fUyav  eh  iuuniT6v, 

^  Schol.  Apoll.  Rliod.  IV. 
611;  see  the  very  confused 
account  in  Eratosth.  Catast. 
29.  with  Schaubach's  ijiote,  p. 
no. 

'  Odyss.  XI.  580.    Pftusan. 

III.  18.  7.  (on  the  Amydaefm 
throne)  X.  11.  i.    Pind.  Pyth. 

IV.  90. 
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fice  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  He 
mounts  the  tripod  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  no  longer 
to  give  utterance  to  the  dark  responses  of  the  earth, 
but  to  proclaim  the  "  imerring  decree  of  Jupiter*." 
For  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  language  of  this  reli- 
gion, fate  was  considered  as  the  will  of  Jupiter  (Aio^* 
wog,  Ato^  eu<ra)f  who  was  at  Delphi  called  MoipayfTTjif 
"  leader  of  fate ;"  whilst  the  epic  poets,  from  their 
custom  of  making  each  god  a  separate  individual, 
generally  (though  the  glimmering  of  a  more  exalted 
idea  may  be  sometimes  traced)  made  Jupiter,  like 
all  other  individuals,  subject  to  fate.  The  prophetic 
powers  of  Apollo  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  ritiud  worship  of  ApMo — The  bloodless  sacrifices — 
Rites  of  expiation  and  purification — Expiutiofijbr  mur- 
der in  Attica  and  elsewhere — Prophetic  office  of  Apollo 
— Character  of  his  sacred  music — On  some  Jestivtds  of 
Apollo — Historical  account  of  the  statues  of  Apollo — In- 
fiuence  of  his  worship  an  the  government  and  philosophy 
of  Greece. 

1.  Our  intention  in  this  chapter  is  to  shew  that, 
besides  the  mythology,  the  ceremonies  also  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  so  agree  and  harmonize  together,  as 
to  furnish  a  decisive  proof  of  the  regular  and  syste- 
matic developement  of  that  religion;  after  which 
we  will  endeavour  to  point  out  this  agreement,  and 
elucidate  its  relative  bearings ;  although  an  attempt 
of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect, 

•   Ai^r   pfiii€pT€a    fiovKifv,  Horn.    Hymn.    ApoU.   132.    comp. 
Hymn.  Merc.  471,  533. 
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since  the  religion,  which,  in  order  to  comprehend, 
we  should  regard  with  the  ardour  of  devotion,  is 
now  merely  the  subject  of  cold  and  heartless  specu- 
lation. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sacrifices,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  in  many  of  the  principal  temples  a  par- 
ticular sanctity  and  importance  was  attributed  to 
bloodless  offerings.  At  Delphi  cakes  and  frankin- 
cense were  consecrated  in  holy  baskets  ^ ;  at  Patara, 
cakes  in  the  form  of  bows,  arrows,  and  lyres  (emblems 
both  of  the  wrath  and  placability  of  the  deity"). 
At  Delos,  an  altar,  called  the  altar  of  the  pious, 
stood  behind  the  altar  built  of  horns,  on  which  were 
deposited  only  cakes  of  wheat  and  barley ;  this,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  the  only  one  on  which  Py- 
thagoras sacrificed^.  In  this  island  also  at  festivals 
were  offered  mallows  and  ears  of  corn  y ;  the  simplest 
food  of  man,  in  remembrance  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  temperance.  At  Delphi  the  young  women  of 
Parnassus  are  said  to  have  brought  the  first-fruits 
of  the  year  to  Apollo,  immediately  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Python*.  The  pious  offerings  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  were 


*  iElian.  V.  H.  XI.  5.  Also 
sacrifices  of  cakes  at  Athens, 
Harpocration  and  Hesychius 
in  Mpvfrra,  Suidas  in  evBpvTiros 
^AfT^XXav.  corop.  Hemsterhuis 
ad  Lucian.  vol.  II.  p.  411.  ed. 
Bipont. 

"  See  above,  ch.  2.  §.  2. 

^  Aristot.  in  Ai^Xmdv  noKirfia 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  13.  Ti- 
mseus  ap.  Censorin.  de  die 
nat.  2.  (Tim.  fi-agm.  62.  ed. 
Goeller).  Compare  Macrobius 
Sat.  III.  6.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 


VII.  p.  717.  Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
stinent. II.  28.  (see  Rhoer  p. 
153).  Jamblichus  Vit.  Pytha- 
gor.  5,  7.  Cyrillus  in  Julian. 
IX.  p.  307  B.  Concerning  the 
horn  altar,  see  above>  p.  337, 
note  *. 

y  Plutarch  Sept.  Sapient. 
14.  The  first-fixdts  of  the  year 
were  also  carried  round  at  the 
Attic  Thargelia,  Heaychius  in 

QafyyrjKia, 

2  Schol.  Pindar.  Argum.  p 
298.  ed.  Boeckh. 
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the same  as  those  last  enumerated.  And  perhaps 
we  may  add  to  our  list  the  custom,  at  the  Attic  au« 
tnmnal  festival,  of  the  Pyanepsia,  of  hanging  grapes^ 
fruits,  and  small  jars  of  honey  and  oil,  to  branches 
of  olive  or  laurel  boimd  with  wool,  and  canying 
them  to  the  doors  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  ^ ;  though 
perhaps  this  rite  belonged  rather  to  Bacchus,  the 
Sun,  and  the  Hours  ^  who  shared  the  honour  of  this 
festival  with  Apollo. 

S.  The  above  offerings  doubtless  express  the  ex- 
istence of  a  pure  and  filial  relation,  like  that  in 
which  the  Hyperboreans  stood  to  Apollo ;  it  being 
quite  sufficient  for  persons  in  so  innocent  a  state  to 
give  a  constant  acknowledgment  of  the  benevolence 
and  power  with  which  the  god  defends  and  pre* 
serves  them.  But  as  the  pure  deity  was  himsdf 
supposed  to  be  stained  with  blood,  so  might  the 
minds  of  his  worshippers  become  tainted  with  sin, 
and  lose  their  internal  quiet  When  in  this  state, 
being  as  it  were  under  the  influence  of  a  fiendlike 
and  corrupting  power  fAti^),  the  mind  naturally 
wishes  to  put  an  end  to  its  unhappy  condition  by 
some  imecific  and  definite  act.  This  is  effected  by 
the  solemn  expiation  and  purification  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Apollo.  These  rites  were  thus  introduced 
into  the  regular  system  of  worship,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  andent  Jus  sacrum.  It  was  soon  how- 
ever perceived  that  the  usual  routine  of  life  some- 
times needed  the  same  ceremony,  and  hence  expia- 
tory festivals  were  connected  with  the  public  wor- 

**  See  particularly  Crates  ap.  postol.  Prov.  XXI.  114, 
Bchol.  Aristoph.  &q.  725.  Sai-         ^  Also  the  yyrpa  iMptft  leak 

das  in  tlp€a'iennj,  Menecles  ap.  hvovt,  which  was  used  at  this 

Suid.  in  ^laxAvtop,  cf.  in  irpoti-  festival;  referred  more  to  the 

pwria,   Plutarch.  Thes.  22.    A-  gods  of  hoshandry. 
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ship  of  the  god ;  by  which  not  only  individuals,  but 
whole  cities  were  purified.  These  festivals  were  na^ 
tnrally  celebrated  in  the  spring,  when  the  storms  of 
winter  disappear,  and  nature  bursts  into  fresh  life^. 
But  in  these  the  pious  gifts  of  individuals  no  longer 
sufficed,  nor  even  the  sacrifice  of  animals ;  and  the 
troubled  mind  seemed  to  require  for  its  purification 
a  greater  sacrifice.  At  Athens,  during  the  Tharge- 
lia,  two  men  (or  a  man  and  a  woman),  adorned  with 
flowers  and  fruits,  having  been  rubbed  over  with 
fragrant  herbs,  were  led  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
like  victims,  before  the  gate,  and  thrown  with  im- 
precations firom  the  rock ;  but  were  in  all  probabi- 
lity taken  up  below,  and  carried  beyond  the  bor- 
ders. The  perscms  used  for  these  expiations  l^- 
fMucoi)  were  condemned  criminals,  wh<Hn  the  city  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose^.  This  festival  was  common 
to  all  lonians ;  it  is  particularly  mentioned  at  Mile- 
tus* and  Faros';  and  the  same  rites  were  also  re- 
tained in  the  Phocaean  colony  of  Massalia^.  In 
Ionia  the  victims  were  beaten  with  branches  of  the 
fig-tree  and  with  sea-onions ;  at  the  same  time  there 
was  played  on  the  flute  a  strain  (called  KpatMrn)^ 


^  Hie  ancient  Greeks  consi- 
dered the  winter  as  the  season 
when  the  gods  of  the  infernal 
regions  were  predominant,  and 
a  state  of  impurity  existed; 
while  they  looked  on  spring 
and  smmner  as  a  pm*e  and  sa- 
cred season. 

^  Meursii  Grscia  Feriata  in 
en^Xia.  Compare  Orckawumos 
p.  io6.  An  historioal  tradition 
respecting  the  first  <f)apfuuc6s, 
from  a  work  of  Istnis  ntpli  rw 
*hnSKKvi¥os  erFufHnf€i&v,   is  pre- 


served in  Harpocration  and 
Etymol.  Magn.  in  v. 

*  Farthen.  Erot.  9.  Hesy- 
chius  in  Bapyf/kia  ad  fin.  where 
the  correction  of  Hemsterhuis 
is  disapproved  by  Welcker  on 
Schwen^s  Mythologische  An- 
derUtmgen  p.  341. 

'  Archilochus  fragm.  46.  ed. 
Gaisford. 

8  Servius  ad  i£n.  III.  57. 
from  Petronius.  ApoUo  Delphi- 
mns  was  worshipped  there, 
Strabo  IV.  p.  179  B. 
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which,  according  to  Hipponax,  was  reduced  by 
Mimnermus  into  elegiac  measure^.  At  Athens  also 
the  victims  were  crowned  with  figs  and  fig-branches, 
being  probably  the  symbol  of  utter  worthlessness 
(thus  (TVKivof  oLvfjp).  The  antiquity  of  this  manner  of 
purification  has  been  shewn  above,  in  our  remarks 
upon  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Leucadia. 

8.  The  peace-offerings  (Ikaa^o))^  by  which  Apollo 
was  first  appeased,  and  his  wrath  averted,  should, 
as  it  appears,  be  distinguished  from  the  purifica- 
turns  (KoBapfioi),  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  restore 
the  mind  to  purity  and  tranquillity.  At  Sicyon 
(where  the  religion  of  Apollo  flourished  at  a  very 
early  period)  it  was  related,  that  Apollo  and  Diana 
had,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Python,  wished  to 
be  there  purified,  but  that  being  driven  away  by  a 
phantom  (whence  in  after-times  a  certain  spot  in  the 
town  was  called  <^o/3o;),  they  proceeded  to  some  other 
place.  Upon  this  the  inhabitants  were  attacked  by 
a  pestilence ;  and  the  seers  ordered  them  to  appease 
the  deities.  Seven  boys  and  the  same  number  of 
girls  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  river  Sythas  and 
bathe  in  its  waters,  then  to  carry  the  statues  of  the 
two  deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho,  or  Persuasion^ 
and  from  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo'.  The  At- 
tic festival  of  Delphinia  (on  the  sixth  of  Munychion) 
had  evidently  the  same  meaning ;  in  this  seven  boys 
and  girls  reverently  conveyed  the  iKer^pia^  an  olive- 
branch  bound  with  white  fillets  of  wool,  into  the 

jr 

^  See  the  verses  of  Hippo-         *  Pausan.  II.  7.  7.    Perhaps 

nax  in  Tzetzes  Chil.  V .  743 .  there  was  a  local  tradition  that 

also  in  Athen.  IX.  p.  370  A.  the  Python  was  killed  in  Si- 

and  his  testimony  in  Plutarch  cyon;    see    above,   pag.  336, 

de  Musica  8.  comp.  Hesychius  note  *, 
in  icpabirif. 
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Delphinium '^.  This  took  place  exactly  one  month 
before  the  Thargelia;  and  in  all  probability  the 
peace-offerings  and  purifications  (iAa7/u.oi  and  KaBap- 
[Ml)  were  celebrated  at  the  same  period  throughout 
the  whole  of  Greece. 

4.  By  comparing  and  arranging  the  scattered 
fragments  of  information  respecting  the  time  of  the 
festivals  belonging  to  these  two  classes,  we  shall  ob- 
tain the  following  clear  and  simple  account^ 

In  the  commencement  of  the  ApoUinian  year,  in 
the  first  month  of  spring,  called  Bysius  (i.  e.  TIv6io^) 
at  Delphi,  Munychion  at  Athens,  Apollo  was  sup- 
posed to  come  throu^  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to 
Delphi,  and  begin  the  battle  with  the  Delphjm^. 
He  next  assumes  the  character  of  the  wrathful  god, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  appease ;  and  hence,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  the  expiatory  festival  of 
Delphinia  took  place  at  Athens,  and  probably  also 
at  Miletus  and  Massalia ;  we  may  likewise  suppose 
that  it  was  the  same  month  which  in  Mgina,  and 
Thera  went  under  the  name  of  Delphinius™:  on 
the  seventh  Apollo  destroyed  the  Python".  The 
paean  was  now  sung.     This  too  was  the  day  on 


k  Plutarch  Thes.  i8.  The 
number  is  evident  from  the 
context. 

*  In  order  to  shew  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  sa- 
cred seasons  at  Athens  and 
Delphi,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  at  the  latter  place  the 
nine  months  of  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  were  sacred 
to  ApoUo,  and  during  them 
the  sacrifice  was  accompanied 
by  the  psan ;  while  the  three 
winter  months  were  sacred  to 


Bacchus,  and  hence  in  them 
the  dithyramb  was  played  at 
the  sacrifices  (Plutarch  de  £i 
9.  p.  229.)  ;  and  that  in  Athens 
also  the  festivals  of  Bacchus 
were  celebrated  between  Po- 
seideon  and  Elaphebolion,  and 
those  of  Apollo  during  the 
other  months. 

"  See  JSginetica  p.  152.  The 
testamentum  Epicteta  belongs  to 
Thera,  as  Boeckh  will  prove. 

°  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  Argu- 
ment. 
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which«  accoFding  to  immemorial  custom,  the  orade 
first  broke  silence ;  at  a  late  period  it  was  also  es-* 
teemed  at  Delphi  as  the  birthday  of  Apollo*'.  Im^ 
mediately  after,  the  Delphian  procession  moved  on 
to  Tempe ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tithes  of  men 
were  once  despatched  to  Apollo  in  Crete  p. 

In  the  second  month  of  spring,  called  by  the  lo* 
nians  Thargelion,  Apollo  was  purified  at  the  altar 
at  Tempe,  and  probably  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  month.  For  the  great  expiatory  festival  of 
both  deities,  Apollo  and  Diana,  was  at  Athens  ce- 
lebrated on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days;  and  De- 
lo6  was  at  the  same  time  purified;  this  ceremony 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  £east  of  thanksgiving 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  light.  According  to  Delian 
tradition,  Diana  and  Apollo  (c/SSo/Aoyei^^^)  were  bom 
on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  this  months  On 
the  same  day  however  on  which  the  Delphian  boy 
broke  the  laurel  and  turned  homewards,  the  purify- 
ing laurel-boughs  (from  which  the  festival  of  the 
Daphnepfaoria  derived  its  name")  were  probably  also 


"  See  particularly  Callisthe- 
nes  and  ADaxandridas  (the 
same  person  who  is  mentioned 
above)  in  Rutarch  Queest. 
GrsBC.  9.  Thucydides  V.  1. 
cf.  18,  24.  also  places  the  Py- 
thian festival  at  the  end  of 
ElapheboUon.  The  first  pas- 
sage has  been  often  misun- 
derstood (e.  g.  by  Manso, 
History  of  Sparta,  vol.  III. 
part  II.  .p.  193.):  its  meaning 
is,  "  The  annual  armistice  re- 
**  nuuned  suspended;  there  was 
*'  again  war,  until  the  Pythian 
"  games" 

P  This  is  plain  from  the  iahle 


of  Theseus,  above,  ch.  3.  §.  14. 
^  Plutarch.  Sympos.  VIII. 
I.  2.  p.  342.  de  £1  17.  p.  238. 
Proclus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  767. 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  Art.  Rhet.  3. 
p.  243.  ed.  Reisk.  comp.  Vale* 
ken»r  de  Aristobuh  Judseo  §. 

37- p.  13- 

''  Diog.  Laert.  III.  2.  II.  24. 

ApoUod.  fragm.   p.  413,  415. 

ed.  Heyn.     It  is  probably  a 

fiction  that  Socrates  was  bom 

on  the  former,  Plato  on  the 

latter  day. 

*  The  Kmnm  of  the  Daphne- 

phoria  (Proclus  ap.  Phot.  pag. 

987.)  has  some  resemblance  to 
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carried  round  in  Boeotia,  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
Oreece^  Soon  after  this,  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
iock  place  (the  day  before  the  ides  of  May,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Eudoxus^) ;  at  which  time 
Hesiod  makes  the  harvest  begin ;  then,  as  has  been 
above  remarked,  on  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  and 
ancient  works  of  art^  Apollo,  having  been  presented 
with  the  first  ears  of  com,  leaves  the  H}rperboreans, 
and  appears  in  a  milder  and  more  noble  character 
at  Delphi. 

If  it  was  wished  that  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
should  occur  at  a  regular  interval  from  the  precede 
ing  festival,  this  could  have  been  effected  only  by 
cycles,  by  which  the  lunar  and  sidereal  years  were 
made  to  agree.  Now  it  was  not  difficult  to  disserve, 
that,  after  ninety-nine  lunar  months,  the  setting  of 
the  Pleiades  coincided  pretty  exactly  with  the  same 
phase  of  the  moon.  From  this  circumstance  arose 
the  period  of  eight  years,  called  by  the  Greeks  €v- 
vocr^p/j-,  in  conformity  with  which  the  great  festi- 
vals of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  Crete,  and  Thebes  were 
from  the  earliest  times  arranged  7. 


the  tlptat&vfi,  or  olive-branch, 
which  was  also  carried  round 
at  the  Thcu-gelia  (Suidas  in  v.), 
and  is  also  called  a  kcnjpui, 
Schol.  Aristoph.  £q.  725. 

*  The  Athenians,  according 
to  Proclus  as  above,  honoured 
the  seventh  day  as  'AiroXXo>yiain7, 
lkKfivrf(f)opQvyr€s  xai  t6  kopovv  oiro- 
aTp€<f>opTts  (firurri^vTts  Scalig.) 
Koi  vfiPovPT4S  rhv  6t6v, 

"  Pontedera  Antiq.  p.  208. 
According  to  Scaliger  Emend. 
Temp.  vol.  I.  p.  54.  this  was 
anciently  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  which  is  denied  by  Pe- 


tavius  Doctrin.  Temp.  I.  34. 
p.  42.  compare  Dodwell  de 
Cyclis  V.  12.  p.  256. 

^  Above,  ch.  4.  §.  2.  It  was 
then  probably  that  the  festival 
of  the  Theophania  was  cele- 
brated, Herod.  I.  51. 

y  Concerning  which  see  a- 
bove,  ch.  I.  §.  2.  ch.  2.  §.  12, 
14.  ch.  3.  §.  I.  And  for  the 
ancient  octennial  P3rthian  games 
see  Demetrius  of  Fhalerum  in 
Eastathhis  ad  Od.  y.  p.  1466. 
ed.  Rom.  Schol.  Med.  ad  Od. 
y.  p.  267. 
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5.  These  data  afford  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  re- 
markable and  by  no  means  fortuitous  connexion  be- 
tween the  expiatory  festivals  of  Apollo ;  we  may 
discover  the  vestiges  of  a  sacred  calendar,  once,  with- 
out doubt,  preserved  entire,  but  which,  through  the 
various  combinations  introduced  into  the  Grecian 
worship,  became  disjointed  and  broken.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  Attic  festivals,  where 
the  same  festival  is  frequently,  as  it  were,  doubled, 
and  placed  in  different  portions  of  tl^e  year.  A  re- 
markable instance,  illustrative  of  the  above  remark, 
immediately  occurs  to  us.  As  the  months  Muny- 
chion  and  Thargelion  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  so  did  Boedromion  and  Py- 
anepsion  in  the  jf?r*/.  The  sixth  of  Boedromion  was 
sacred  to  Diana;  the  seventh,  without  doubt,  to 
Apollo  Boedromius,  the  martial  god;  who  therefore 
corresponds  with  the  Delphinian  Apollo,  and  the 
festival  with  the  Delphinia.  The  Pyanepsia,  how- 
ever, were  very  similar  to  the  Thargelia ;  the  laurel- 
boughs  wrapt  with  wool,  carried  round  at  the  ce- 
lebration of  both,  remind  us  of  the  Daphnephoria'; 
only,  as  was  above  remarked,  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus, which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  established  at 
Naxos,  after  his  return  from  the  islands,  was  mixed 
up  with  it,  and  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  carrying 
of  boughs  {o<rxp(f>opta)^  which  was  introduced  into  this 
festival.  Thus  these  four  seventh  days  (ilSiofxcu)  cor- 
respond with  each  other  as  follows ; 

7th  Munychion.  7th  Boedromion. 

7th  Thargelion.  7th  Pyanepsion. 

6.  We  turn  from  these  expiatory  festivals  of  uni- 

*  This  too,  as  well  as  the     by  a  iraU  ofu^^oXi/f ,  a  boy  who 
olive-branch,  was  always  borne     had  both  parents  alive. 
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versal  occurrence  to  the  expiations  which  the  reli- 
gion of  Apollo  enjoined  for  each  pollution  of  blood*. 
We  previously  noticed  some  establishments  of  this 
nature  connected  with  the  temples  at  Taenarum,  at 
Troezen,  and  of  Branchidae :  a  similar  one  also  ex- 
isted at  Delphi,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fable 
of  Orestes,  related  by  iElschylus,  in  which  Apollo 
appears  at  the  same  time  as  leader  of  the  avenging 
Furies,  and  as  purifier  of  the  murderer.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  deed,  the  matricide  takes  an  olive- 
branch,  bound  with  woollen  fillets  (iKe-n^pia^)^  and 
flies  (to  use  the  words  of  iEschylus),  like  a  JrighU 
ened  stcig^^  to  Delphi,  where  Apollo  himself  purifies 
his  blood-stained  hands  by  the  sacrifice  of  swine  and 
ablutions^;  and  by  this  means  liberates  him  from 
the  Furies,  as  a  defence  against  whom  he  had  (ac- 
cording to  Stesichorus)  also  given  him  a  bow  and 


"  See  a  verse  from  an  epic  laurel,  with  fiUets,  and  votive 

poet  quoted  by  Plutarch  Prsec.  tablets ;  and  by  it  is  Apollo, 

Reip.  ger.  19.  p.  178.  '^H/co/xci'  standing,  with  a  laurel  chap- 

o2    KT€iv€urr€£,    an-orpcn-e    \oty6v,  let,    and    his    mantle   thrown 

"AwoXkov.  back ;   the   spirit   of  Clytsem- 

^  i£sch.  Choeph.  1035.  £u-  nestra  and  Pylades  in  the  back- 
men.  43.  trrtfifiara  AcX^tiea.  ground.  On  a  vase  in  the 
Suidas  in  *E/Liircdo«cX5r.  British  Museum  (N'.  102),  O- 

^  Eumen.  326.  restes  is  represented  as  kneel- 

'^  Ibid.  238,  280,  446,  581.  ing,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand. 

This  expiation   is   also  repre-  and   a  travelling  cap  thrown 

sented  on  several  vases ;   see  from  his  head,  before  an  altar ; 

Tischbein   II.    16.   and    more  woollen   fillets,   made    in   the 

completely  in  Millin  Vaaes  II.  form  of  a  chain,  fall  from  one 

68.    Monumens  inidits   I.    29.  arm;  Apollo,  with  a  branch  of 

where  see  the  accurate  expla-  laurel   and    a   Patera  in   one 

nation.  Orestes  sits,  half  kneel-  hand,  stands  by  him;  and  in 

ing,  on  the  Sfix/Mkos^  covered  the  other,  as  it  appears,  a  pair 

with  a  net,  exactly  as  iEschy-  of  shears,   with  which   he   is 

lus  describes   it :  by  his   side  going  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  his 

are  Minerva  and  the  Furies ;  hair.     See  also  Mnseo  Pio  Cle- 

next  the  tripod  is  the  sacred  mentino  V.  pi.  22. 
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arrows  ^  After  the  parification  of  Orestes  at  Delphi, 
the  Athenian  poets  affirm  that  he  went  to  Athens, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  the  god,  placed  himself 
before  the  Areopagus,  where  Cephalus  had  also  stood 
in  a  similar  situation^. 

At  Athens  likewise,  as  was  remarked  above,  the 
expiatory  rites  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  were  con- 
nected with  the  criminal  courts  of  justice,  tlie  ari- 
stocratic ephetse  being  intrusted  both  with  the  cere- 
mony oi  purification  and  the  duties  of  judges.  These 
were  fifty-one  men,  of  noble  births,  who  in  early 
times  had  jurisdiction  in  five  courts  of  justice 
(amongst  whidb  the  Areopagus  was  of  course  in- 
cluded) over  every  description  of  homicide*".     Solon 


^  Ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  «  In  later  times  the  ephetse 

266.     The   puiiicatioD  of  O-  decided   cases   of  unpremedi- 

restes  was  likewise  referred  to  tated  and  justifiable  homicide 

the   very   ancient    temple    of  in  the  Palladium,  Delphinium, 

Apollo  at  Troezen  ;  in  front  of  Prytaneum,     and     Fhreattys : 

whidi  there  was    a    building  while  the  Areopagus,  the  court 

called  the  tent  of  Orestes  (<ncrfvfj  for  murder,  was  separate :  but 

'Opccrrot;) ;  where  he  lived  se-  in  early  times  these  aristocra- 

duded  from  the  world,  until  tic  judges 'appear  to  have  sat 

he  was  purified.  And  from  the  in  all  the    five   courts,   each 

materials  used  in  the  purifica-  armed   with  full  jurisdiction, 

tion   (what   Homer  calls    Xv-  Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  1069. 

fturo),  which  were  buried  dose  7.     They  were  apurrivlhfw  aip€'^ 

by,  a  laurel  was  said  to  have  b^ms,     according     to    Pollux 

sprung,    P&usan.    11.  31.    11.  VIII.   125.     Philochorus   (ap. 

comp.   1.   22.   2.    and   above,  Maxim.  F^ocem.  ad  S.  Dionys. 

ch.  2.  §.8.     It  was  also  sup-  Areop.  p.  19.  fragm.  ed.  Sie- 

posed  to  have  been  performed  bel.)  gives  the  same  number 

at  Rhegium ;  see  the  passages  for  the   Areopagites,  i.  e.  as 

quoted  above,  p.  289,  note  '.  they  were  before  the  time  of 

The  dwutwurfios,  or  seclusion  of  Solon. 

Orestes,  took  place  in  Parrha-  **  Pollux  uM  sup.     This  ex- 

sia,  according  to  Schol.  Eurip.  plains    how    the    Areopagus 

Orest.  1678.  might   be   of   great  antiquity 

f  Hellanic.   fragm.   98.  ed.  (Aristot.  Polit.  II.  8.  2,  &c.), 

Sturz.  and  yet  never  have  been  men- 
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probably  first  separated  the  Areopagus  firom  the 
other  four  courts ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  a.timo* 
cratic  tribunal,  with  cognizance  over  cases  of  wilful 
ngiurder,  he  gave  it  great  political,  though  not  reli- 
gious power ;  the  latter  he  was  not  able  to  bestow. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  ephet^  was  now  confined  to 
cases  of  unintentional  or  justifiable  homicide,  and 
some  others  of  no  importance;  thus  remaining  a 
singular  remnant  of  the  ancient  judicial  forms,  in 
the  midst  of  an  universal  change.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  ceremonies  in,  use  at  the  eiqpiation  of 
homicides.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  first 
place  to  distinguish  the  wilful  inurderer,  who  either 
left  for  ever  hm  native  land,  losing  all  privileges  and 
property  therein^  or  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
laws,  from  the.  man  who  killed  another  without  de« 
sign,  or  with  some  good  cause,  which  it  was.  neces« 
sary  should  be  approved  by  the  sentence  of  the 
epheta?.  A.  person  in  the  latter,  situation  left  his 
country  by  a  particular  road  for  a  certain  time; 
during  which  he  also  kept  at  a  distance  firom  places 
of  public  resort  (oar&fiavTKTfMg^^).  Afterwards,  the  re- 
conciliation took  {dace  either  with  the  kindred  or 
certain  chosen  phratores ;  but  only  in  case  they  were 
willing  \  and  that  it  was  only  a  homicide  of  the  se- 
cond description  ^     The  term  used  was  cuieaaa-Seu, 


tioned  by  Draco,  who  only 
spoke  of  the  ephete,  Plutarch 
Solon.  29. 

'  Suidas  in  aurtviavrUrai,  He- 
sychius  in  an€PiavT^a'fi6f,  Schol. 
Eurip.  Hippol.  35.  and  see 
Barnes's  note.  Ilie  term  of 
banishment  was  always  called 
4vuttrr6£  (ApoUod.  II.  8.  3.    of. 

III.  4.  2.),  and  was  generally 
VOL.  I. 


eight  years  (an  iwatnipls)  in 
ancient  times  (see  below,  ch. 
II.  §.  9.);  but  at  Athens  it 
was  probably  undetermined. 

^  'E^  Btkwri  Demosth.  ubi 
sup. 

*  *E^  yvwrw  oZ  nwrfiKovra  Ka\ 
tU    Sutsntra  ttrtiyai    ibid.-    cf.    in 

Pantsnet.  p.  ^93.  15.  in  NViu-^ 
simach.    pag.  991.   3.    where 

A  a 
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because  an  offender  of  this  kind  was  an  unfortunate 
person,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  worthy  of  respect.  Afterwards, 
the  perpetrator  was  purified  from  all  guilt  by  sacri- 
fices and  exi)iatory  rites.  In  early  times  the  purifi- 
cation probably  always  took  place  abroad,  frequently 
in  the  ancient  settlements  of  the  injured  family.  At 
Athens  it  was  performed  after  the  return  of  the  cri- 
minal ;  and  there  the  cases  of  atoneable  murders 
were  of  course  less  frequent  than  in  the  heroic  age ; 
since,  under  a  less  regular  government,  and  with 
closer  family  ties,  there  were  more  incitements  and 
excuses  for  that  crime.  Hence  at  that  time  those 
institutions  must  have  been  of  double  importance, 
which  checked  the  fearful  consequences  of  an  un- 
lucky act,  quieted  the  workings  of  an  uneasy  con- 
science, and  moderated  the  too  eager  thirst  for  re- 
venge™. 

From  this  ancient  connexion  of  the  religious  ex- 


Reiske's  alteration  is  wrong. 
See  also  particularly  the  Bea-fAol 
m  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Aristocrates.  Plato,  too, 
would  have  expiation  and  pu- 
rification only  in  the  case  of 
inToluntary  homicide,  de  Leg. 
IX.  pag.  869.  It  was  against 
every  principle  of  law  for  the 
relations  to  compound  for  a 
wilful  murder  (see  Pseudo-De- 
mosth.  in  Theocrin.  p.  1330. 
extr.) ;  and  thus,  too,  the  case 
in  II.  VI.  632.  is  mentioned  as 
an  exception.  See,  however, 
Apollod.  II.  7.  6. 

■"  On  this  point  more  will 
be  found  below,  in  ch.  1 1.  §.  9. 
In  this  place  I  only  observe, 
with  reference  to  the  assertion 


of  Lobeck  (de  Prsec.  Myst.  II. 
p.  6.)>  "  that  all  expiations  in 
"  the  heroic  mythology  were 
"  invented  by  the  historians," 
that,  according  to  Arctimts  (iE- 
thiopis  ap.  ^ocl.  Chrestom. 
comp.  Tychsen  de  Quinto 
Smyrneeo  pag.  61.),  Achilles, 
after  the  murder  of  Thersites, 
fled  to  Lesbos,  to  be  there  ex- 
piated by  Ulysses,  after  sacri- 
fices to  Apollo  and  Diana.  It 
may  indeed  be  shewn  from  the 
Scholia  to  11.  XXIV.  484.  that 
the  original  reading  in  this 
passage  was  not  dydp&r  iv  ax^ 
v€Uiv,  but  dvdp6s  fv  ayuirt»,  "  m 
•*  the  house  of  the  expiator,  or 
"  purifier" 
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piations  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  we  easily  perceive 
why  at  Athens  Apollo  should  have  presided  over  all 
the  courts  of  justice" ;  and  why  he  was  also  repre- 
sented at  Tenedos  as  armed  with  a  double  hatchet, 
the  instrument  used  in  that  island  for  the  execution 
of  adulterers  ^. 

7.  We  shall  now  slightly  touch  upon  a  third  class 
of  purifications ;  I  mean  those  of  houses,  towns,  and 
districts,  over  which  Apollo  was  equally  supposed 
to  preside  P;  and  accordingly  they  were  performed 
by  Tiresias  the  prophet  of  the  Ismenium  at  Thebes^ ; 
as  also  in  later  times  by  Epimenides,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  a  Cretan  worshipper  of  Apollo,  at  Athens 
(after  Olymp.  46.  1.),  and  at  Delos  at  a  still  earlier 
periods  This  is  the  first  purification  of  Delos  of 
which  we  have  any  account ;  the  second  is  that  insti- 
tuted by  Pisistratus  (about  the  60th  Olympiad) ;  the 
third,  that  set  on  foot  by  Athens  (Olymp.  88.  8. 
426  B.  C),  when  the  island  was  entirely  freed  from 
the  corpses  so  odious  to  Apollo^. 

In  all  these  rites  we  find  frequent  use  of  the 
laurel  (the  So^jn?  'A«^oXX»via^^),  to  which  a  power  of 
warding  off  evil  was  ascribed,  both  when  employed 
in  sprinkling,  and  when  merely  carried  round  in 
procession*^.  This  tree  also  served  several  purposes 
in  the  delivery  of  oracles ;  a  branch  of  it  in  ancient 
times  distinguished  the  prophets^,  and  even  the  god 


"  Above,  p.  273,  note  *.  pare  also  the  fact  mentioned 

**  Below,  p.  377,  note  s.  in  the  first  spurious  Epistle  of 

p  JEachjl,  Bum.  63.  iEschines  p.  658.  ed.  Reisk. 
*i  Theocrit.  Id.  XXIV.  *  Hesych.  in  v. 

^    Plutarch.    Conviv.    Sept.         "  See  Casaubon   ad  Theo- 

Sapient.  14.  phrast.  Char.  16. 

■  Boeckh's  Ek^onomy  of  A-         ^  Hence  Manto  is  also  called 

thens,  vol.  II.  p.  150.    Com-  Daphne;  and  one  of  the  sons 
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himself  as  such^;  and  hence  his  nurses  were  said 
b;  8<Hne  to  have  been  KopvAxXcia^,  i.  e.  ^  the  laurel 
'' itself r  and  -Ax^ia,  or  !*  the  fulfilment  qfaradesK"* 
Thh  reason  why  the  laurel  was  supposed  to  have 
these  powers  is  aA  obscure  as  the  origin  of  the  an- 
cient symbolical  language  in  general.  PerfaajM  it 
was  merely  the  appearance  of  the  evergreen-tree, 
trith  its  slender  form  and  glittering  leaves,  that 
made  it  a  symbol  of  Apollo.  The  laurel  will  bear 
a  tolerably  severe  winter^,  and  therefore  flourished 
in  the  north  of  Greece ;  while  the  olive,  the  tree  of 
Minerva,  belongs  to  its  more  southern  regions.  But» 
be  this  aa  it  may,  the  situation  of  Tempe,  where 
this  shrub  still  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  cer- 
tainly added  much  to  the  sanctity  of  the  symbol^: 
and  for  this  reason  the  amour  of  the  god  i^th 
Daphne  is  often  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pe- 
neus^.     Indeed  Apollo  was  supposed  to  love  Idl 


of  Priam,  a  prophet,  was  named 
tSa-oKos,  i.  e.  a  laurel-bough> 
Apollod.  III.  12.  5.  cf.  Hesych. 
in  y. 

y  Tlschbein  I.  33.  Millin 
Vases  torn.  I.  pi.  6. 

■  Plutarch  Sympos.  III.  9.  2. 
p.  148.  ed.  Hutten.  Schol.  Od. 

XIX.  86.  di^  r6  K!ovporp^<l)ov 
rov  'Air((XX«yoff.  Compare  Eu- 
stathins  p.  683.  40.  ed.  Bas. 
Hesych.  in  Kopv&cXla,  where  the 
oHve-branch  is  so  called.  See 
also  Creuzer's  Sjfmbolik  vol.  II. 
p.  161. 

*  *Akff3€ta  is  often  nsed  in 
oracles  to  signify  the  confirma- 
tion by  events  of  the  predic- 
tion; thus  Antiphon  wrote  a 
treatise  ircpl  rift  dXi^^uw,  i.  e. 
on  the  fulfilment  of  oracles. 


Apollo  is  called  oXif^f  by  Try- 
phiodorus  v.  641.  where  see 
Wernicke's  note.  Diviners 
were  called  by  the  Spartans 
KarakaSurrak,  Hemsterhuis  ad 
Tim.  p.  113. 

^  See  particularly  Plin.  Jun. 
Epist.  V.  6. 

^  Above,  p.  23 1 ,  note  ^. 

^  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and 
Hyginus  hb^  203.  where  see 
Muncker's  note.  It  is  also  re- 
lated to  have  taken  place  at 
Amycle,  at  Claros,  and  also 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ladon; 
the  latter  on  account  of  Apollo 
Oncaeus.  In  several  coins  of 
Metapontum,  e.  g.,  on  two  in 
the  Paris  cabinet,  Apollo  is  re- 
presented as  placing  or  plant- 
ing a  laurel  on  a  Tow  altar; 
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groves,  particularly  of  forest-trees,  laurels,  wild- 
olives,  &c.  The  freshening  coolness  and  holy  silence 
of  such  places  were  thought  to  be  proper  prepara- 
tives for  entering  the  sanctuary^ 

8.  It  has  appeared  incomprehensible  to  many, 
why  Apollo  should  be  a  god  of  prophecy,  and  how 
this  office  can  be  reconciled  with  his  other  attri- 
butes.  Many  have  been  satisfied  with  supposing 
an  accidental  association  of  music,  prophecy,  and 
archery,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  prin- 
ciple of  union.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  accoimt  for  the  combination  in  the  same 
deity  of  attributes  apparently  so  unconnected. 

Prophecy,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients, 
is  the  announcement  of  fate  (of  /^oipo,  oTo-a).  Now  fate 
was  considered  to  be  the  right  order  of  things,  the 
established  physical  and  moral  harmony  of  the  world, 
in  which  each  thing  occupies  the  place  fitted  for  its 
capacities  and  function.  Fate  therefore  coincides  with 
the  supreme  Justice  (6€/u./f);  which  notion  Hesiod 
expressed  by  saying  that  Jupiter  married  Themis, 
who  produced  to  him  the  Fates.  The  pious,  religious 
mind  could  not  separate  Jupiter  and  Destiny :  Fate 
was  the  will  and  thought  of  the  highest  of  the  gods. 
A  man  whose  actions  agreed  with  this  established 
harmony,  and  who  followed  the  appointed  course  of 
things,  acted  justly  {Kax  cStro^^  hala-ifjM) ;  the  violent 
and  arrogant  man  endeavoured  at  least  to  break 
through  the  laws  of  Fate.  Now  it  was  this  right 
order  of  events  which  the  ancient  oracles  were  sup- 
posed to  proclaim ;  and  hence  they  were  called  0e- 

aud  he    is    fi'equently   drawn     fillets. 

with  a  laurel    in    his    hand,        ^  See  Gd.  IX.  200.  XX.  278. 

sometimes  bound  with  wooUen    Pausan.  I.  21.  9. 
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fjuaTe^f  ordinances  or  laws  of  justice^.  They  were 
not  imagined  to  be  derived  from  a  foreknowledge  of 
futurity ;  but  merely  to  declare  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessary  course  of  events,  must  come  to 
pass.  It  cannot  indeed  fail  to  surprise  us  that  the 
oracle  was  delivered  by  a  woman  in  a  state  of  ec- 
stasy, and  not  as  the  result  of  serious  reflection.  But 
do  we  not  find  in  the  earlier  period  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy (especially  in  the  Ionic  school)  every  new 
and  profound  discovery  appearing  as  the  work  of 
sudden  illumination  and  ecstasy,  and  indeed  often 
accompanied  with  miraculous  circumstances?  And 
would  not  the  mind  in  that  age  have  naturally  been 
raised  to  such  an  excited  and  rapturous  state,  when, 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  narrow  bounds  of 
daily  life,  it  recognised  in  the  general  course  of  events 
the  influence  of  the  gods?  The  means  adopted  to 
promote  this  inspiration,  the  vapour  of  the  ehasm, 
the  chewing  of  the- laurel-leaves,  the  drinking  of  the 
water  of  the  well,  are  of  the  most  innocent  descrip- 
tion. We  do  not  however  mean  to  deny  that  these 
ceremonies  soon  became  an  unmeaning  form,  the 
oracle  being  made  subservient  to  political  pur- 
poses. 

The  custom  of  a  woman  giving  utterance  to  the 
decrees  of  the  god  originated  partly  from  the  pecu- 
liar estimation  in  which  women  were  held  by  the 
Dorians,  and  partly  from  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  female  sex  (so  often  remarked  by  the  ancients) 

f  See  particularly  Od.  XVI.  Apollo,  at  Delphi  (which  also 

403.  and  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  seems  to  be  stated  in  the  cor- 

394.  compare  JEliexi  V.  H.  III.  rupt  gloss  of  Hesychius  in  $€- 

43,44.  Diod.V.  67.  Harpocra-  fus),  and  in   the  Didymeeum, 

tion  in  ^c/xiorfuctv,  &c.   Themis  Chishull  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  67. 
was  worshipped,  together  with 
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to.fita  of  ecstasy.  Prophetesses  were  elsewhere  also 
frequently  connected  with  temples  of  Apollo ;  as,  for 
instance,  Manto,  during  the  fabulous  age,  with  the 
Ismenian  and  Clarian  temples,  and  Cassandra  with 
that  of  Thymbra,  whose  nature  was  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  the  sibyls,  who  likewise  were  always  con- 
nected with  temples  of  the  same  god.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  responses  of  the  Pythian 
priestess  were  delivered,  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus 
says,  that  ^^  the  gody  whose  oracle  is  at  Delphi^  neu 
**  ther  utters  nor  conceals  any  things  hut  gives 
**  signs  ^ ;"  which  at  least  serves  to  contradict  the 
common  idea  of  the  designed  ambiguity  of  this 
oracle. 

This  temple  must  however  have  lost  much  of 
it&  dignity,  when  it  condescended,  for  the  sake  of 
rich  offerings  from  the  Lydian  monarch,  to  an- 
swer enigmatically  the  insidious  questions  which 
Croesus  put  to  the  Grecian  oracles.  In  earlier  times 
a  Greek  would  not  have  dared,  without  the  greatest 
faith  in  its  responses,  to  approach  the  temple,  which 
had  regulated  almost  the  whole  political  state  of 
Greece,  conducted  its  colonies,  instituted  the  sacred 
armistices,  and  established  by  its  authority  the  le- 
gislation of  Lycurgus.  For  in  general  the  god  had 
not  to  declare  what  would^  but  what  should  take 
place ;  and  he  frequently  declared  events  not  as  to. 
happen  independently  of  his  injunction,  but  as  the 
consequence  and  result  of  his  answers.  All  Dorians 
were  in  a  certain  state  of  dependence  on  the  Pythian 

8  Ap.  Plutarcb.  de  Pyth.  O-  degree  to  praise  the  simplicity 

rac.  ai.pag.  282.  (p&g.  333'  ed.  of  the  Delphic  oracles,  as  also 

Schleiermacher.)    Herod.  VII.  Philostratus  Vit.  ApoUon.  VI. 

III.  also  appears  to  a  certain  1 1 . 
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temple ;  and  as  long  as  that  race  possessed  the  as*- 
cendency  in  Greece,  the  hearth  in  the  centi^  of  the 
earth. (j(Acarojx^aXff(  iffria),  with  its  eternal  fire,  at  Py- 
tho^ywas  in  fact  considered  as  the  Prjrtaneum  and 
religious  centre  of  the  whole  of  Greece  ^ 

9.  In  ancient  Greece,  however,  prophecy  was  by 
no  means  derived  altogether  from  Apollo,  but  merely 
tfaM  species  of  it  which  proceeded  from  a  rapturous 
and  entranced  stiate  of  the  soul.  Nevertheless,  the 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative  frame  of  mind,  in  which 
cool  grottos,  with  their  flowing  waters  and  hollow 
echoes,  seemed  to  transport  the  votary  into  a  former 
world,  was  derived  from  the  Nymphs :  and  the  Ba- 
cidae,  who  were  considered  as  under  the  influence 
of  the  Nymphs  (w/x<^Xi7«nroi),  have  no  more  to  do 
with  Apollo  than  the  aeXrpnaKo),  among  whom  Mu- 
saeus  is  reckoned. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  divination  from  omens  \ 
only  two  or  three  were  referred  to  this  god,  and 
thajt  rather  accidentally  than  in  accordance  with  any 
fixed  principle  ^ :  e.  g.  divination  frtmi  lightning  ™, 
from  birdi^  °,  from  sacrifices  ^,  and  from  the  drawing 
of  lots,  which,  however,  was  either  disdained  by  him, 
as  below  his  dignity,  or  transferred  to  Mercury  p. 


^  Horn.  Hymn.  24.  i£sch. 
ChoSph.  1037.  Eurip.  1011474. 
Plutarch.  Nmn.  9. 

*  See  Plato  de  Rep.  IV.  pag. 
179.  7.  Leg.  VI.  pag.  428. 12. 
ed.  Bekker. 

^  The  divination  from  dreams 
is  also  opposed  by  Euripides 
(Iphig.  Taur.  1 264).  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  Apollo ;  and  he  also 
refers  to  it  the  combat  between 
the  goddess  Vaia  and  Phoebus. 

'  All  regular  divination  was 


of  an  early  date,  according  to 
Pausan.  I.  43.  3. 

*"  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  14. 

»  Hymn.  Horn.  III.  213, 544. 
Sopbocl.  (Ed.  T.  965.  Alex- 
ander's ArX^A  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  Udpya<rtro9,  Paus.  X.  6.  i. 
comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  VII.  57. 

°  JAaPT€i£  UvBucol  at  the  sa- 
crifice, Eurip.  Androm.  1107, 
1 1 16.  see  above,  ch.  3.  §.  la. 
ch.  3.  §.  a. 

P  Horn.  Hymn.  IU.55a.  Cal- 
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Connecting  the  idea  of  Apollo,  which  we  have 
now  acquired,  with  our  preceding  inquiries,  we  find 
the  whole  combine  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner. 
Apollo,  as  a  divine  hero,  overcomes  every  obstacle 
to  the  order  and  laws  of  heaven ;  and  those  are 
heavenly  regulations  and  laws  which  he  proclaims 
as  the  prophet  of  Jupiter.  By  these,  also,  tranquil- 
lity, brightness,  and  harmony,  are  every  where  esta- 
blidied,  and  every  thing  destructive  of  them  is  re- 
moved. The  belief  in  a  fixed  system  of  laws,  of 
which  Apollo  was  the  executor,  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  all  prophecy  in  his  worship. 

10.  We  have  neirt  to  consider  for  what  reason 
and  to  what  extent  music  was  included  among  the 
solemnities  {rifjMi)  in  honour  of  Apollo.  On  this 
point,  however,  we  must  guard  against  inferring  too 
much  from  the  poets.  By  the  ancients  he  was  re- 
presented as  playing  on  the  lyre  (<^op/A/7l),  frequently 
in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  Muses,  singing  and 
dancing  ^ ;  whose  place  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo  is  filled  by  ten  goddesses,  among  whom 
**  Mars  and  Mercury  vault  and  spring"  (perhaps 
like  Cretan  tumblers  or  KvfiKrnrnipe^)^  **  whilst  Apollo, 
**  in  a  beautifully  woven  garment,  plays,  and  at  the 
**  same  time  dances,  toith  quick  motion  qfthejeet:^^ 
for  Apollo  was  not  considered  as  merely  a  god  of 
music;  thus  Pindar  addresses  him  as  the  god  of 


lixn.   Hymn.   Apoll.   45,    and  are  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch 

Schol.  Etym.  Magn.  pag.  455.  de  Et  16. 

51.  Anecd.  Bekk.  p.  365.  Ze-  ^  II.  I.  60a.    Hesiod.  Scut, 

nobioa  V.  75.   Staph.  Byz.  in  aoo;  and  see  Heinrich's  note. 

Opia.    compare  Hesychius  in  So  also  on  the  chest  of  Cypse- 

the  obscure  gloss  6/Ha>,  and  the  lus,  with  the  verses  in  Paus.  V. 

vase   in    Millingen's  Diverses  18.  i,  and  Pindar  Nem.V.  24. 
PeintweB  29.  KX^pot  at  Delphi 
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dance '.  But  we  are  not  warranted  from  this  poet- 
ical fiction  to  infer  a  religious  union  of  the  Muses 
and  Apollo,  nor  can  such  a  connexion  be  any  where 
traced ;  indeed  the  worship  of  these  goddesses  was, 
both  in  origin  and  locality  %  entirely  difi'erent  from 
that  of  Apollo.  Besides,  amongst  the  early  writers, 
Apollo  is  never  considered  as  the  patron  of  poets, 
or  invoked,  as  the  Muses  are,  to  grant  poetical  in- 
spiration :  players  on  the  harp  (taOapa)  alone  were 
under  his  protection.  The  harp  was  his  attribute, 
both  in  many  ancient  statues  ^  and  also  on  the  coins 
of  Delphi ;  it  is  his  ancient  and  appropriate  instru- 
ment ;  the  deeper-toned  lyre,  with  its  arched  sound- 
ing-board, Apollo  received  from  Mercury  " :  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  is  represented  as  bearing  it  are 
very  rare. 

11.  But  for  what  reason  is  Apollo  described  as 
playing  upon  the  harp?  for  no  other,  assuredly, 
than  that  the  music  of  the  harp  was  from  times  of 
remote  antiquity  connected  with  his  worship ;  and 
that,  because  it  appears  best  fitted  to  express  a  tran- 
quil and  simple  harmony;  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
as  we  have  frequently  remarked,  always  endeavour- 
ing to  produce  a  solemn  quiet  and  stillness  of  the 


^  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  200. 
Pindar  Fragm.  1 15 .  ed.  Boeckh. 
Apollo  himself,  as  a  boy,  is  re- 
presented dancing  on  a  tripod 
in  a  coin  of  Cos  (Mionnet 
torn.  III.  p.  401). 

"  Orchomenos  p.  381. 

t  See,  e.  g.  Athen.  XIV.  p. 
636  £.  Hence  the  Ki^apos  was 
a  fish  sacred  to  Apollo,  Apol- 
lod.  Fragm.  p.  395.  ed.  Heyn. 

"  See  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Mercury.     But  even  there  the 


lyre  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  cithara  or  lute  (the 
seven-stringed  lute  in  y.  51, 
which  proves  that  this  hymn  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Terpan- 
der).  Comp.  Apollod.  III.  lo. 
2,  where  ApoUo  is  said  to  re* 
ceive  the  pipe  (crvpty^)  also 
from  Mercury,  and  Elratosth. 
Catast.  24.  The^olian  lyric 
poets  made  frequent  mention 
of  this  fable,  and  hence  it  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Horace. 
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soul.  Pindar  beautifiilly  says  of  this  god  that  he 
^*  invented  the  harp^  and  bestows  the  muse  on  whom 
^^  he  willsy  in  order  to  introduce  peaceful  law  into 
"  the  heart  ^.^^  To  this  also  refer  the  golden  K^kyjiove^, 
which,  according  to  the  account  of  the  same  poet^, 
were  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  brasen  temple 
at  Delphi ;  and  they  were,  without  doubt,  intended 
as  emblems  of  the  mild  and  soothing  influence  of 
the  god.  This  was  naturally  the  chief  object  of 
music  when  used  in  purifications,  and  as  an  incan- 
tation (cTroo^i?) ;  when  passions  were  to  be  overcome, 
and  pain  soothed;  and  in  ancient  times  this  was 
one  of. its  most  important  applications'.  Chryso- 
themis,  an  ancient  Pythian  minstrel  of  mythology, 
was  hence  called  the  son  of  Carmanor,  the  expiatory 
priest  of  Tarrha^;  as  also  Thaletas,  the  Cretan 
poet,  purified  Sparta  by  music,  when  attacked  with 
the  plague^.  The  Pythagoreans,  who  paid  an 
especial  honour  to  Apollo,  went  still  further,  and 
employed  music  as  a  charm  (eirw^i;)  to  soothe  the 
passions,  attune  the  spirit  to  harmony,  and  cure 
both  body  and  mind.  Hence  they  much  preferred 
the  harp  to  the  flute  S  as,  according  to  Grecian 
ideas,  there  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  flute 
wild,  and  at  the  same  time  gloomy :  this,  too,  is  the 
reason  why  Apollo  disliked  the  music  of  that  instru- 
ment^.    This  also  explains  his  contest  with  Mar- 


«  Pyth.V.  63. 

y  Fragm.  P«an.  2 .  ed.  Boeckh. 

■  The  frequent  use  of  music 
in  medicine  in  the  most  an- 
cient times  is  certainly  not  a 
fiction;  thus  Apollo,  when  a 
player  on  the  harp  and  an  2a- 
Tpofjunrris,  has  offices  newly  al- 
lied   to   one   another,   iEsch. 


Suppl.  261.  Eumen.  62. 

^  Paus.  X.  7.  2.  According 
to  Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  Ai^m.  3. 
he  was  himself  the  Ka&aprrig. 

^  Plutarch  de  Music.  42. 

c  IHog.  Laert.  VIII.  24.  Jam- 
blichus  Vit.  Pythag.  26,  &c. 

^  Hence  no  flute-player  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple  of 
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syas,  the  Phrygian  Silenus  and  flute-player,  whoee 
tough  skin,  having  been  Btript  off  by  the  conqueror, 
always  moved  (according  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Celaense),  with  joy,  as  was  believed,  at 
the  sound  of  flutes  ®. 

The  flute  was  not  an  instrument  of  much  anti- 
quity among  the  Greeks ;  Homer  only  mentions  it 
as  used  by  the  Trojans  ^.  In  the  time  of  Hesiod  it 
had  been  introduced  into  the  irregular  and  crowded 
processions  after  banquets  (tcSfM^f^).  But  the  harp 
alone  for  a  long  time  kept  its  place  as  the  instru- 
ment for  the  chorus:  even  in  the  time  of  Alcman 
flute-players  came  mostly  from  Asia  Minor;  and 
their  names  (Sambas,  Adon,  Telos  ^)  frequently  had, 
from  this  circumstance,  a  barbarous  sound.  This 
kind  of  music  was  principally  adopted  in  places 
where  Bacchus  was  worshipped;  for  instance,  in 
Bceotia.  It  was  of  course  also  much  used  in  the 
rites  of  the  Phrygian  Magna  Mater,  and  of  the 
Phrygian  Pan*:  hence  Pindar,  who  inherited  the 
character  of  a  flute-player  from  his  father,  dedicated 
a  shrine  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  Pan  \ 
When,  however,  it  had  become  common  throughout 


Tennes    the    son    of   Apollo, 
Diod.V.  83. 

^  This  fable,  and  the  various 
representations  of  it  in  ancient 
art,  are  well  known.  See  Beet- 
deer  in  Wieland's  Attisches 
Museum  vol.  I.  p.  285.  Vis- 
don  ti  Museo  PiO'Clementino  V. 
4.  Millin  Vases  vol.  I.  pi.  6. 
The  accompaniments  in  the 
plate  given  by  Tischbein  IV.  6. 
shew  that  Phrygia,  those  in  I. 
33.  and  Millingen  pi.  6.  that 
Delphi  is  meant. 


<*  n.  X.  13.  The  passage 
XVIII.  495.  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  equally  ancient,  see 
Eustathius  and  the  Venetian 
Scholiast. 

8  Hesiod.  Scut.  281. 

**  Athen.  XIV.  pag.  624  B. 
Welcker  ad  Alcman.  pag.  6. 
Fragm.  86. 

>  See  Marm.  Par.  £p.  10. 
and  the  commentators. 

^  Boeckh  ad  Pindar.  Fragm. 
p.  292. 
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Greece,  it  could  not  be  excluded  firom  a  place  so 
celebrated  for  music  as  Delphi,  and  Apollo's  ear  be- 
came less  fastidious.  Alcman  and  Corinna,  indeed, 
were  too  partial  to  that  art  (the  former  as  being  a 
Lydian,  the  latter  a  Boeotian),  when  they  represented 
Apollo  himself  playing  on  the  flute  \  This  instru- 
ment, however,  had  at  that  time  been  adopted  even 
in  the  sacred  exhibition  of  the  Delphian  worship :  a 
dirge  on  the  death  of  the  Python  ^  (nominally  the 
production  of  Olympus  a  Phrygian  musician,  con- 
temporary with  Terpander)  was  played  on  the  flute 
in  the  Lydian  strain,  and  probably  formed  a  part  oi 
that  dramatic  representation.  Moreover,  this  in- 
strument was  used  to  accompany  Prosodia  (songs 
which  i^ere  simg  on  the  way  to  a  ten^ple)  in  the 
procession  to  Tempe,  and  in  the  Pentathlon  at  the 
gymnastic  contests ''•  A  peculiar  species  of  flute, 
from  being  used  in  paeans,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Pythian'^ :  yet  the  music  of  the  flute,  combined  with 
singing  (o^A^Mi),  in  lyric  and  elegiac  measures,  was 
excluded  from  the  Pythian  games,  after  it  had  once 
been  heard,  as  making  too  gloomy  an  impression  p  : 
for  all  sadness,  and  therefore  all  plaintive  strains, 
were  every  where  excluded  from  the  worship  of 
Apollo ;  and  the  music  in  his  temples  was  always 
intended  to  have  an  enlivening  and  tranquillizing 
eflect  upon  the  mind. 

12.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  we  may  ex- 

1  Alcman.   Fragm.    38.    ed.         "  Plutarch  de  Mus.  14.  Paus. 

Welcker.  Plutarch  de  Mus.  14.  V,  7.  4.   V.  14.  4.   rh  TLvSmw, 

^  Aristoxenus  ap.  Plutarch.  Athen.  XII.  p.  538  F. 
de  Mus.  15.     The   same  mu-         °  Or  perfect  (tcXcmk  tnikoX), 

sician  also  composed  the  vdiMs  Aristides  de  Music.  2.  p.  10 1. 

noXvKf^dXoff  in  honour  of  A-  ed.  Meibom. 
polio,  Plut.  ib.  7.   Boeckh  ad        p  Paus.  II.  22.  9.  X.  9.  3. 
Pind.  Pyth.  XII.  p.  345. 
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plain  the  singular  story  of  the  contest  of  Apollo 
with  Linus,  and  of  the  defeat  and  consequent  death 
of  the  latter  %   For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 
to  state  shortly  my  ideas  respecting  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Linus.     Linus  then,  the  subject  of  the 
song  called  by  his  name,  was  originally  a  god  of  an 
elementary  religion  (in  which  there  were  numerous 
symbols  to  signify  the  death  of  all  animated  life) : 
he  was  nearly  connected  with  Narcissus  (i.  e.  the 
Torpid),  whose  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  and  Ar- 
gos,  at  which  last  place  matrons  and  maidens  be- 
wailed him  in  the  month  Ameius,  as  a  boy  brought 
up  among  lambs  and  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  ^     The 
song  of  lamentation  for  the  untimely  death  of  Linus, 
the  much-loved  boy  %  was  sung  to  the  harp  in  a  low 
and  subdued  voice,  and  listened  to  with  pleasure  in 
the  times  of  Homer  and  HesiodS  although  then, 
perhaps,  the  air  was  not  always  very  melancholy. 
But  in  after-times  this  was  its  predominant  cha- 
racter, as  is  proved  by  the  names  AiXtvo^  and  0/ro- 


*»  Paus.  IX.  29.  3.  Philocho- 
rus  ap.  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1 163. 
57.  ed.  Rom. 

'  Conon  Narr.  c.  19.  Paus. 
II.  19,  I  (his  tomb  was  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo),  comp.  Pro- 
pertius  II.  10.  8.  ABpfjvos  'A/>- 
ycioff  is  mentioned  by  Aristides 
Sleus.  p.  259.  Apollo  is  only 
his  poetical  father  (Apollod.  I. 
3.  2.  Theocritus,  Eustathius); 
but  his  mother  Psamathe  and 
his  brother  Psamathus  must 
have  some  meaning.  With  the 
ceremony  mentioned  in  the 
text  was  connected  a  festival 
called  Amis  or  Cynophontis,  at 
which  a  number  of  dogs  were 


publicly  slaughtered.  iElian. 
N.  A.  XII.  34.  Statius  Theb. 
VI.  65.  Conon  ubi  sup.  Athen. 
III.  p.  99  F.  The  dog,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  ancient 
mythology,  evidently  represents 
Sirius,  and  generally  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer,  so  fatal 
to  all  vegetation.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  they  destroyed 
the  emblem  of  that  power  by 
which  the  death  of  Narcissus 
was  occasioned. 

"  Hesiod  ap.  Eustath.  ubi  sup, 
t  Hom.  II.  XVIII.  569.  He^ 
siod  ubi  sup,  Euripides  ap.  A- 
then.  XIV.  p.  619  C. 
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ktvof  ".  It  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  huBband- 
men*,  who  were  generally  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
In  this  point  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the 
usages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where 
religious  dirges  of  this  description,  different,  indeed, 
in  different  districts,  but  having  every  where  the 
same  mournful  tune,  were  customary  y.  Such  were, 
for  instance,  the  lament  of  the  tribe  of  Doliones  * ; 
the  Hylas,  sung  at  fountains  in  the  country  of  the 
Mysians  and  Bithynians  ^  (probably  the  same  as  the 
Mysian  song  ^) ;  the  song  of  the  beautiful  Bormus, 
whose  watery  death  was  deplored  by  the  husband- 
men of  Mariand3nie  on  the  flute  in  the  middle  of 
summer*^;  of  Lityerses,  whom  the  Phrygians  be- 
wailed yearly  during  the  time  of  harvest  at  Celaenae, 
the  native  place  of  Marsyas  ^ ;  and  which,  with  the 
melancholy  Carian  strain,  was  played  to  the  Phry- 
gian flute  ®.  Besides  these  there  were  the  Gingras, 
or  song  of  Adonis,  and  the  Maneros,  the  rustic  song 
of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  which  Herodotus  compares 
with  the  Linus  ^  And  even  at  Cyprus  the  contest 
of  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  music  was  in  some 
measure  renewed ;  there  being  a  tradition  that  Ci- 
nyras,  the  priest  of  Venus,  and  composer  of  the 
mournful  strains  in  honour  of  Adonis,  had,  like 


"  See  Stanley  ad  iEsch.  A- 
gam.  123.  The  proper  name 
was  perhaps  olrog  Aipov,  and  the 
first  words  ai  Alpt, 

'Pollux  I.  I.  38.  cf.  II.  ubi 
sup. 

y  Barbarian  AiXipoi  in  Eurip. 
Orest.  1402. 

■  Schol.  Apoll.  1. 1 1 35. 

"  Orchomenos  p.  293. 

*»  iEsch.  Pers.  1059  (where 
it  is  a  melancholy  tune  to  the 


lamentations  of  the  chorus) 
and  Schol.  Eustatfa.  ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.  791. 

^  iEsch.  Pers.  941 .  and  Schol. 
Eustath.  ubi  sup.  Pollux  IV.  7. 

54. 

^  Schol.    Theocrit.    X.   41. 

Apostol.  XII.  7.    Hesychius  in 

MaptaviwS>p  Bpifjvos, 

*  Pollux  IV.  10.  76. 

^  II.    79.    comp.  Clearchus 
ap.  Hesych.  Pollux  ubi  sup. 
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Marsyas  and  Linus,  been  overcome  and  put  to  death 
by  Apollo  »4 

Thus  we  behold  Apollo  the  representative  of  the 
severe,  even,  and  simple  music  of  the  Greeks,  in 
contest  with  that  impassioned  spirit,  alternating  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  fiuy  and  apathy,  which  the 
professors  of  an  elementary  religion  sought  to  repre- 
sent even  in  their  music;  and  consequently  this 
fable  also  harmonizes  with  the  fundamental  pruii 
dples  of  the  religion  of  ApoUo, 

13.  Having,  now  ascertained  the  general  character 
of  the  music  employed  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  species  of  composition 
(in  which  Chrysothemis  the  Cretan  and  Philammon 
were  said  to  have  contended  at  Delphi)  was  a  hymn 
to  ApoUo  ^ ;  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  ancient  Doric  dialect,  and  sung 
simply  to  the  harp.  In  reference  to  the  musical 
party  this  song  was  also  called  vo/xo^  \  the  inventi<Hi 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo  himself^.  At  Delos 
also  hymns  of  this  kind,(vo/xo/)  were  sung  at  the 
cyclic  dances,  and  were  supposed  to  he  derived  fix>in 
Olen,  another  representative  of  the  ancient  poetry 
of  hjonns^     The  general  character  of  these  was 

s  Eufttath.  ad  II.  A.  20.  The  trius  Phalereus  quoted  above, 

name  Cinyras  was  changed  so  p.  349,  note  >'.   I^ilostrat.  Vit. 

as   to  resemble  Kiwp6s.    The  Apollon.  Tyan.  VI.  10. 
love  which  Apollo   bore  him         '  IVodus  ap.  Phot.  Xpw6$€' 

(Find.  Pyth.  II.  16.  cf.  Schol.  fus  6  Kp^r  npArot  crroKj  XP"!^^' 

Theocrit.  1. 109)  merely  signi-  /Acyor  cinrf>circt  mlX  luBdpav  aydka- 

fies  that  he  was  fond  of  music.  /3a>y  th  fUfuprur  rod  *AinSXX«yor 

**  Paus.  X.  7.  2.  Concerning  liAvo^iat  p6fiop. 
the   antiquity  of  the   musicid         ^  Suidas  in  i^/ior  KtBap^f, 
contests  at  Delphi  see  Plutarch         ^  Callim.   Hymn.  Del.  304. 

Sympos.  II. 4. 1,  p.  83.  Deme-  comp.  ApoU.  Rhod.  I.  537. 
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composure  and  regularity™;  the  measure  was  an- 
ciently (as  we  know  from  certain  testimony)  only 
hexameter " :  which  agrees  well  with  the  fact  that 
the  origin  of  the  hexameter  was  derived  from  Py- 
tho^.  In  the  account  that  Philammoh,  the  ancient 
composer  of  hymns,  had  placed  choruses  of  young 
women  round  the  altar,  who  sang  the  birth  of  La* 
tona  and  her  children  in  lyric  measures  (ev  fjJXeai  p), 
the  nomes  of  PhilammonS  as  improved  byTerpander 
the  ancient  lyric  poet,  appear  to  be  confounded  with 
the  original  ones;  since  these,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  most  ancient  composers,  contained  only  hex- 
ameters ^  The  ancient  religious  poets  mentioned 
in  these  accounts,  Chrysothemis,  Philammon,  and 
Olen,  may  be  looked  on  as  Dorians  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  founders  of  the  temples  of  Tarrha, 
Delphi,  and  Patara,  to  which  they  particularly  be- 
longed ".  The  language  also  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  them  must  have  been  Doric ;  though  indeed  the 
fact  of  a  poetical  use  of  this  dialect  before  the  his- 


P^  Proclus  ubi  sup, 

"  Plutarch  de  Music.  4.  from 
Tnnotheus. 

'^  See  the  passages  quoted  by 
Fabricius  vol.  I.  p.  207,  210. 
ed.  Hail.  There  was  also  a 
versus  Deliacus,  if  the  reading 
in  Atilius  Fortunatus  p.  2690. 
ed.  Putsch,  is.  correct.  At  Mi' 
letus  also  there  were  ancient 
hexameter  hymns,  probably  by 
Branchus,  to  Apollo  and  Jupi- 
ter, Terent.  de  Metris  5,  165. 
comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p. 
647. 

^  Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Flu- 
tarch.de  Music.  3.  comp.  Schol. 

roL.  I. 


Od.  XVI. 43 2.  Syncellus  Chro- 
nogr.  p.  162.  Fabricius  vol.  I. 
p.  214.  ed.  Harles. 

*}  Plutarch  de  Music.  5. 

^  The  hymns  of  Terpander 
were,  like  the  most  ancient 
songs,  partly  in  hexameter  me- 
tre, Zmi  (Plutarch  Symp.  III.  4. 
Proclus  uhi  sup,)  :  yet  Terpan* 
der  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  great  variety  of  metre. 

*  The  reason  of  Thamyris 
the  Thracian  being  called  the 
son  of  Philammon  (Paus.  IV. 
33).-  is  probably  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Delphians  and 
Tfaracians  of  Parnassus 

Bb 
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toric  times  will  not  agree  with  the  predominant* 
though  perhaps  not  well-grounded  notions  respect^ 
ing  the  progress  of  poetry  in  Greece. 

14.  That  the  paean  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  deliverance  has  been  mentioned  above.  With 
respect  however  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed, we  learn  from  Homer  that  it  was  simg  after 
the  sacrificial  feast  S  when  the  goblets  were  carried 
roimd  after  the  sacred  libation ;  and  this  was  also 
the  case  at  Sparta  and  Athens  ".  It  was  generally 
simg  in  a  sitting  posture,  although  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  that  god  is  represented  as  accom- 
panying the  Cretans  who  sing  in  a  measured  step  \ 
At  Sparta  also  it  was  danced  in  choruses  y.  On  the 
whole  it  required  a  regular  and  sedate  measure', 
even  when  it  assumed  a  more  lively  air,  as  at  the 
vofMf,  and  at  the  holy  <T7rovieiMcov,  sung  at  libations  \ 

But  the  most  lively  dance  which  accompanied 
the  songs  used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  was  that 
termed  the  hyporchema  ^.  In  this,  besides  the  chorus 
of  singers  who  usually  danced  around  the  blazing 
altar,  several  persons  were  appointed  to  accompany 


«I1.  I.  473.cf.  XXII.  391. 

"  Flat.  Symp.  4.  Philochorus 
ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  630  sq.  cf. 
IV.  p.  179.  XI.  p.  5oi^  E.  from 
Antiphanes,  Xenoph.  Symp.  2. 
I.  Hence  rtkurUpos,  Heaych. 
in  V. 

*  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  514 
sqq.  In  Delos  also  peeans  we're 
sung  round  the  altars,  Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  690. 

y  Xenoph.  Ages.  2.17.  The 
passage  of  Athenaeus  XIV.  p. 
631 C.  if  properly  written,  does 
not  refer  to  Uiat  point.    There 


was  always  a  person  named 
e^dpx^v  who  accompanied  the 
song  on  ao  instrument.  Thus 
Archilochus  Fragm.  50.  ed. 
Gaisford.  avT6s  c(ap;(<oy  wp^ 
avX6v  XtO'fiiov  nairfova  (after  the 

time  of  Terpander),  Vit.  So- 
phocl.  fierii  \vpas  roif  iraioyifov- 
<riv  titjpxf'  Compare  the  verses 
on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  quoted 
above,  p. 361.  note*'. 

'  Plutarch  de  £t  16. 

•  Jamblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  25. 

^  See  Menander  de  Encom. 
p.  27.  ed.  Heeren. 
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the  action  of  the  poem  with  an  appropriate  panto- 
mimic display  {vvopy^taOai).  Homer  himself  bears 
witness  to  the  Cretan  origin  of  this  custom,  since 
the  Cnosian  dance,  represented  by  Vulcan  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  appears  from  the  description  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Hyporcheme  *^,  and  hence  all 
dances  of  this  description  were  called  Cretan**.  Prom 
that  island  they  passed  at  an  early  period  over  to 
Delos,  where,  even  in  Lucian's  time,  the  wanderings 
of  Latona  and  her  island,  with  their  final  repose, 
were  represented  in  the  above  manner®.  At  the 
same  time  also  probably  took  place  the  custom  men- 
tioned in  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  as  cha- 
racterizing the  songs  of  the  young  women  of  that 
island;  viz.  that  they  represented  the  voices  and 
gestures  of  every  nation  ^ :  perhaps  they  introduced 
the  peculiar  dances  of  the  various  comitries  which 
Latona  visited  in  her  wanderings.  The  ludicrous, 
and  at  the  same  time  complicated  dance  {yepavog) 
which  Theseus  is  said  first  to  have  danced  with  his 
crew  round  the  altar  at  Btelos  «^,  was  probably  of  the 
same  description.     All  that  can  be  clearly  ascer- 


<^  II.  XVIII.  590.  cf.  Od.  IV. 
18. 

^  Sosibius  ap.  Schol.  Find. 
Pyth.  II.  127.  and  Simonides 
ap.  Atben.  V.  pag.  181  B.  Plu- 
tarch Sympos.  IX.  15.  explained 
by  Boeckh  ad  Find.  Fragm.  p. 

597. 
^  Lucian.  de  Saltat.  16. 

'  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  162. 
Traatrttp  d'  dvip^mop  <f>«i>pas  kqI 
KptfifiakuKPrvv  MifUUrdcu.  urcuriv, 
Kptfxfiakiatrrvs  means  extrava- 
gant gestures,  such  as  clapping 
of  hands,  striking  of  castanets, 
&c. 


-  B  See  Plut.  Thes.  21.  Cal- 
lim.  Hymn.  Del.  317.  with 
Spanheim's  note.  The  leader 
of  the  dance  was  called  yc/xxv- 
ovKk^s  (Hesych.  in  v.)  Blows 
also  were  given,  and  hence  the 
expression  A^Xov  Koxdc  /Swfi^r 
(Hesych.  in  v.) ;  and  there 
were  also  various  turnings  and 
windings,  irapaKkd^ig  and  avw- 
\i^is  (Dicaearchus  apud  Plut. 
ubi  sup,) :  when  at  rest,  the 
chorus  stood  in  a  semicircle, 
with  leaders  at  the  two  wings, 
Pollux  IV.  4.  1 01. 
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tained  respecting  the  rhythm  of  these  compositions 
iSy  that  the  hexameter  was  altogether  unfitted  to 
their  playful  and  joyous  character^.  But  both  the 
hyporcheme  and  paean  were  first  indebted  for  their 
systematic  improvement  to  the  Doric  musicians, 
Xenodamus  of  Sparta,  and  Thaletas  of  Elyrus  in 
Crete  (about  6S0  B.  C. '%  who  first  brought  the  Cretic 
or  Paeonian  metre  (metrum  Creticum  sive  P€Bonu 
cum)  into  general  use ;  which  names  point  out  be- 
yond doubt  its  Cretan  origin,  and  its  use  in  paeans  K 
Cretics  form  a  quick  and  lively,  though  a  pleasing 
and  by  no  means  inharmonious  ^  rhythm,  being  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  rapid  motion.  Thus  a  joyous 
and  agreeable  harmony  was  added,  at  the  festivals 
of  Apollo,  to  the  serious  and  solemn  music,  although 
the  softness  and  insipidity  of  several  Ionian  and 
Asiatic  tunes  were,  without  doubt,  always  rejected. 

Thus,  if  we  except  the  purifying  and  propitiatory 
rites,  the  festivals  of  Apollo  bore  the  character  of  a 
serene  and  joyful  mind,  every  other  attribute  of  the 
deity  being  lost  in  those  of  victory  and  mercy. 
Hence  in  his  statues  at  Delphi  ^  and  Delos  °  he  was 


^  Athen.  XIV.  p.  636.  Com-  >  It  is  caUed  afip6v  n  lUkm 

pare  the  extant  fragments  of  by  Bacchylides. 

the  psans  of  Pindar.  "*  Find.   Olymp.    XIV.   13. 

'  Plutarch  de  Music.  9,  10.  and  the  Schol. 

Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II.  1 27.  That  "  There  was  at  Delos  an  an- 

the  hyporcheme  was  native  in  cient  statue,  according  to  Plu- 

Sparta  may  be  seen  from  Pin-  tarch  de  Music.  14.  which  Tec- 

dar  Fragm.  8.    pag.  603.    ed.  tseus  and  Angelion  appear  to 

Boeckh.  have  imitated  (Pausan.  IX.  35. 

^  Plutarch    de    Music.   10.  i.);    whose   work   is   perhaps 

where  for  MAP12NA  <cat  VLptiruchv  copied  in  the  Gem  in  MiUin's 

pv$fi6v  should  probably  be  writ-  Galerie  Mythologique  p.  33.  N^. 

ten  nAIONA.    A  fragment  of  a  474.    Comp.  Macrob.  Sat.  I. 

pean  in  pieans  in  Aristot.  Rh.  17.    Ihe  Graces  had  a  flute,  a 

III.  7.  6.  lyre,  and  a  pipe  in  their  hands. 
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represented  as  bearing  in  his  hand  the  Graces,  who 
gave  additional  splendour  and  elegance  to  his  fes- 
tivals by  the  dance,  music,  and  banquet  ®. 

15.  We  have  as  yet  omitted  the  mention  of  two 
great  national  festivals  celebrated  at  Amyclae  by  the 
Spartans  in  honour  of  the  chief  deity  of  their  race  p, 
viz.  the  Ht/acinthia  and  the  Carnea^  from  a  belief 
that  they  do  not  properly  belong  to  Apollo.  That 
the  worship  of  the  Camean  Apollo,  in  which  both 
were  included,  was  derived  from  Thebes,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  over  by  the  .£gidae  to  Amy- 
clae, has  been  proved  in  a  former  work  ^ :  our  pre- 
sent object  is  to  shew,  from  the  s}rmbols  and  rites 
of  this  worship,  that  it  was  originally  derived  more 
from  the  ancient  religion  of  Ceres  than  from  that  of 
Apollo.  The  youth  Hyacinthus,  whom  the  Camean 
Apollo  accidentally  struck  with  a  quoit  ^  evidently 
took  his  name  from  the  flower  (a  dark-coloured  spe- 
cies of  iris),  which  in  the  ancient  S3nnbolical  lan- 
guage was  an  emblem  of  death ;  and  the  fable  of  his 
death  is  clearly  a  relic  of  an  ancient  elementary  re- 
ligion. Now  the  hyacinth  most  frequently  occurs, 
in  this  sense,  in  the  worship  of  Ceres ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  under  the  name  Koa fjLoaai^aXo^  sacred 


There  was  another  ancient 
statue  ((6€afov)  at  Delos,  which 
was  referred  to  Erysichthon, 
Plutarch.  Fragm.  lo.  pag.  291. 
ed.  Hutten. 

"  Orchomenos  p  182.  and  see 
Panyasis  Fragm.  I.  14.  18.  ed. 
Brunck. 

p  Also  the  Hyacinthia  in  the 
Amyclseum,  Strab.  VI.  p.  278. 
Hyacinthus  was  the  son  of  A- 
myclas  and  of  Diomede  the 
daughter  of  Lapithas  (so  named 


from  the  Lapitheeum  in  the 
neighbourhood),  according  to 
Apollod.  III.  10.  2.  Amyclas 
is  mentioned,  instead  of  Hya- 
cinthus, by  Simmias  ir€pi  iiriv&v, 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  'A/avkXo. 

^  Orchomenos  pag.  327.  The 
month  Hyacinthus  was  also  in- 
troduced into  Sicily  by  the  i£- 
gidse,  Castelli  Prol.  XII.  p.  74. 

'  Hyacinthus  is  himself  called 
Kopvctoff  in  Coluthus  Rapt.  Hel; 

237. 
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to  Ceres  Chthonia  at  Hennione  ■.  We  find  further 
proof  of  this  in  the  ancient  sculptures  with  which 
the  grave,  and  at  the  same  time  the  altar  of  Hya* 
cinthus,  was  adorned :  the  artists  indeed  appear  to 
have  completely  comprehended  the  spirit  of  the 
worship.  We  find  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  the 
Cadmean  Bacchus,  with  Ino  and  Semele,  and  Hya- 
cinthus  himself,  together  with  a  sister  named  Poly- 
boea^  Polyboea  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinct  from 
Proserpine",  whom  Lasus  of  Hermione  called  Me- 
liboea.  To  this  may  be  added  the  sacrifices  to  the 
dead,  and  lamentations  customary  on  the  first  day  ^ 
(which  were  forbidden  at  all  other  festivals  of  A- 
poUo) ;  nightly  processions  ^,  and  several  other  de- 
tached traces  of  the  symbols  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  ', 
which,  by  an  attentive  observer,  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Apollo.  The  time  of  the 
festival  was  also  different :  it  took  place  on  the 
longest  day  of  the  Spart^i  month  Hecatombeus, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Attic  Heeatombaeon  S  at 
the  time  when  Hylas  was  invoked  on  the  mountains 
of  Bithynia,  and  the  tender  productions  of  nature 
droop  their  languid  heads. 

The  Camean  festival  took  place,  as  it  appears,  in 
the  following  month  to  the  Hyacinthian,  equally  in 


*  Paus.  II.  35.  4. 

*  Paus.  III.  19.  cf.  IV.  33. 5. 
"  HesychiusinnoXv/Sota;  and 

see  below,  ch.  10.  §.3. 

'  A  worship  of  the  dead  was 
also  offered  to  the  ifdpBwoi  *Ya- 
KUfBldts  of  Athea. 

y  Eurip.  Hel.  1490. 

*  Crowns  of  ivy  were  given 
at  the  Hyacinthia  according  to 
Aristot.  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  1. 18. 


Hence  perhaps  the  Kiotrcvr  'A- 
irdXX(s»y  of  iEschylus  ap.  Ma- 
crob. ibid,  with  Lobeck's  cor- 
rection ad  Soph.  Aj.  814.  See 
Classical  Journal  XIX.  p.  1 1 1 . 
'*'  Manso,  History  of  Sparta, 
vol.  III.  part  II.  p.  201.  has 
properly  followed  Dodwell  on 
this  point,  whose  arguments 
also  convince  me. 
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honour  of  ApoUo  of  Amycte.  But  the  Doric  reli- 
gion seems  here  to  have  preponderated,  and  to  have 
supplanted  the  elementary  symbols  so  evident  in  the 
Hyacinthia.  The  Camea  were,  as  far  as  we  know, 
altogether  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the  Attic 
Boedromia,  It  lasted  nine  days,  during  which  time 
nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each  of 
which  nine  men  lived,  for  the  time  of  the  festival, 
in  the  manner  of  a  military  camp.  There  is  no 
reference  to  an  elementary  religion  except  some  ob- 
scure ceremonies  of  the  priest  Agetes  and  the  Car- 
neatde  ^.  This  leads  us  to  suppose  that  at  the  union 
of  the  Amyclaean  worship,  introduced  by  the  Mgidad, 
with  the  Doric  worship  of  Apollo  at  Sparta,  the 
Hyacinthia  preserved  more  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  former,  the  Camea  of  the  latter,  although  the 
sacred  rites  of  both  were  completely  united.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  deny  the  difficulty  of  inquiring 
into  the  origin  and  primitive  form  of  ceremonies 
the  history  of  which  is  so  complicated;  and  this 
alone  must  excuse  the  shortness  of  our  account  re- 
specting these  two  festivals. 

16.  Finally,  the  manner  in  which  Apollo  is  re- 
presented in  sculpture,  particularly  by  the  ancient 
artists,  may  assist  our  investigation  into  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  on  which  his  worship  was  founded. 
Apollo  was  a  subject  peculiarly  adapted  for  sculp- 
ture. Since  his  connexion  with  elementary  religion 
was  slight,  and  there  was  nothing  mystic  in  his 
character,  the  sculptors  were  soon  able  to  fix  upon 
a  regular  cast  of  features,  to  distinguish  him  from 

^  Hesych.  Ira[f)v\odp6fioi  nvts    is  given  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  p. 
r&v  Kapvtar&p  irapopfiavrtt  roi/e     205. 
€ir\  Tpvyff.    A  different  account 
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other  deities :  for  Apollo,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in 
the  fables  most  nearly  connected  with  his  worship, 
is  generally  represented  as  a  human  god,  and  in  all 
his  actions  and  sufferings  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  heroes  than  any  other  divinity.  But  be- 
fore this  perfection  and  conventional  uniformity  of 
the  art,  the  early  sculptors  were  much  assisted  in 
characterizing  the  statues  of  Apollo  by  his  numer- 
ous and  significant  symbols,  such  as  the  bow,  the 
lyre,  the  laurel,  &c. :  and  thus  they  were  able,  in 
some  measure,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  power  and 
properties  of  Apollo,  though  merely  in  stiff  and  rude 
images  of  wood  and  stone. 

17.  The  simple  Cippus  of  Apollo  Agyieus  did  not 
represent  any  particular  attribute,  but  was  merely 
intended  as  a  memorial  of  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
tecting god  ^.  In  endeavouring  more  fully  to  ex- 
press his  character,  the  sjonbols  of  power  would 
naturally  come  next.  His  attributes  of  vengeance 
doubtless  preceded  those  of  mercy,  although  both, 
in  fact,  harmonized  together:  it  must,  however, 
have  been  long,  before  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
god  (celebrated  even  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod) 
could  be  the  subject  of  sculpture.  The  attribute, 
then,  of  strength,  as  also  that  of  omniscience,  the 
ancient  Lacedaemonians  wished  to  represent  by  the 
Apollo  with  four  hands  and  four  ears  at  Amyclae  ^. 
But  the  chief  statue  on  the  above  spot  was  an  image, 

^  Clemens  of  Alexand.  (Str.  which  arms  and  trophies  were 

L  P^-  349-)  infers  from  two  hung,   was   certainly  not  the 

rerses    of   the  ancient  poem  god  himself. 
Europia  that  Apollo  was  also         ^  Called   Kovptdiot,    Hesych. 

represented  at  Delphi  as  a  kcW  in  v.  Sosibius  ap.  Zenob.  IVov. 

v^X<$ff ;    but   they   prove  no-  L  54.  Apostol.  II .  54. 
thing ;  for  the  high  column,  on 
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which,  besides  the  bow,  bore  a  hehnet  and  lance: 
of  the  same  nature  was  also  the  statue  on  mount 
Thomax,  the  face  of  which  had  been  gilded  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  ^  The  Megarians  also  consecrated 
at  Delphi  a  statue  of  Apollo  bearing  a  lance  ^ ;  and 
at  Tenedos  he  was  armed  with  the  double  hatchet  ?, 
like  the  Jupiter  Labrandenius  of  the  Carians  \  In 
a  very  ancient  bas-relief,  discovered  by  Dodwell  on 
the  mouth  of  a  well  at  Corinth,  and  which  we  shall 
hereafter  examine  further,  Aik)11o  holds  the  harp  in 
his  hand  ^ ;  his  whole  form  too,  as  in  all  the  ancient 
sculptures,  is  stouter  and  more  manly  than  usual. 

On  inquiring  concerning  the  artists  of  the  most 
ancient  symbolical  statues  of  Apollo,  we  find  that 
the  Cretans  were  the  first  sculptors,  as  well  as  mu- 
sicians, of  that  worship.  From  Crete,  an  ancient 
wooden  statue  of  Apollo,  of  the  rudest  style   of 


*  Paus.  III.  II.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  regular  form  of  the 
Camean  ApoUo,  Paus.  III.  26. 

5. 

f  Above,  p.  201.  note  **. 

8  Aristides  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
comp.  Plutarch  Pyth.  Orac.  12. 
pag.  266.  Apostol.  XVIII.  28. 
and  the  coins  of  Tenedos  (Mi- 
onnet  torn.  IL  p.  671.);  those 
of  Pitana  (torn.  II.  p.  627.  N". 
722.),  of  Tasos  (torn.  III.  pag. 
352.),  and  particularly  those  of 
Tibyateira  (Buonarotti  Medaglie 
Antiche  IX.  9.),  in  which  the 
symbol  of  the  axe  is  variously 
combined  with  Apollo. 

^  The  latter  god  was  called 
by  the  title  ofXpva-aoptvs  (Strab. 
XIV.  pag.  660.) ;  and  conse- 
quently the  epithet  xpvo-<u»Pf  &s 
applied   to  Apollo,   originaUy 


(e.  g.  in  II.  V.  509.  see  Heyne's 
note  and  ad  Apollod.  p.  274.) 
signified  his  golden  armour, 
although  Pindar  (Pyth.  V.  104.) 
uses  it  for  the  golden  orna- 
ments of  his  harp ;  but  in  an 
oracle  of  Bacis  it  is  again  ap- 
plied to  Diana,  i.  e.  to  the 
armed  goddess  (Herod.  VIII. 
77.  compare  Mitscherlisch  and 
Ilgen  ad  Hom.  Hymn.  Cer.  4. 
Boeckh  Explic.  Pind.  p.  293.) 
»  Travels  in  Greece  voL  II.  p. 
200.  pi.  7.  Alcuni  bassi-relievi 
della  Grecia,  Roma  1 8 1 2 .  The 
Apollo  upon  the  Capitoline  Pu- 
teal  appears  to  be  a  copy,  but 
a  far  more  modem  copy,  of 
the  same  original.  The  same 
shape  of  Apollo  may  be  also 
observed  in  the  reliefe  with  the 
carrying  off  of  the  tripod. 
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workmansrhip,  was  brought  to  Delphi  ^ :  from  hence, 
too  (about  Olymp.  50,  5S0  B.  C),  there  came  Dipoe- 
nu8  and  Scyllis  the  Daedalidae,  who  made  for  the 
Sicyonians  statues  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Hercules,  and 
Minerva,  of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter.  The 
Pythian  oracle  greatly  interested  itself  in  the  la- 
bours of  these  artists ;  for  when  the  envy  of  the 
native  artists  had  driven  them  from  Sicyon,  it  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  recall  them.  The  managers 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  appear  indeed  to  have  been, 
from  very  early  times,  great  patrons  of  the  art  of 
sculpture,  particularly  in  brass.  The  subterraneous 
temple  at  Pytho  (the  existence  of  which  has  been 
doubted,  but,  in  my  opinion,  without  sufficient 
grounds)  was  covered  with  brass,  as  were  several 
treasuries  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Greece.  The 
temples  and  courts  were  fitted  with  numerous  tri- 
pods; caldrons,  goblets,  and  arms  of  brass  were 
there  arranged  promiscuously,  from  periods  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  There  was  also  a  knife  used  in 
sacrifice  called  the  Delphian  knife  {AeX^ttn]  [iMxptipa^) ; 
nop  do  the  singing  golden  KriXvi^9V€g,  which  Pindar 
represents  as  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  brasen 
temple,  seem  to  be  a  mere  poetical  fiction. 

But  the  Cretan  school  of  sculpture  produced  Tec- 
taeus  and  Angelion,  who  erected  (he  celebrated,  and 
probably  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  which 


^  Pind.  Tyitk,  V.  42.  There  ristotle  Polit.  1. 1.  5.  and  He- 
was  also  shewn  at  Tegea  a  gilt  sychius  in  v.  Compare  Horn. 
Apollo  by  CheirisophuB  a  Cre-  Hymn.  Apoll.  535.  At  Tarsos 
tan,  see  Thiersch  Ueber  die  also  they  used  a  sacred  fii(x<ufMf 
Kwutepochen  vol.  II.  p.  25.  tempered  in  the  water  of  Cyd- 

1  Tryphiodor.  643.   and  see  nus,  Plutarch  de  Defect.  Onio. 

book  IV.  ch.  I.  (.  3.  Concern-  41.  p.  368. 
ing  the  AcX^ui^  yu&xatpa  see  A- 
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(as  was  before  mentioned)  held  the  Graces  in  one 
hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other.  With  the  same  school 
also,  though  in  a  more  distant  degree,  was  connected 
Canachus  of  Sicyon,  who,  about  the  seventy-third 
Olympiad,  made  a  famous  bronze  statue  for  the 
Didymaeum  "^,  and  one  of  wood  for  the  Ismenium. 
From  the  accounts  and  various  imitations  of  this 
work  of  art  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
character.  The  god  was  represented  with  a  manly 
form,  his  breast  broad  and  prominent,  the  trunk 
square,  the  legs  almost  like  pillars,  and  in  a  firm 
position,  the  left  leg  being  a  little  advanced.  The 
hair,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  lay  in  slender  twisted 
curls  over  the  forehead;  over  each  shoulder  were 
three  platted  tresses,  and  behind  the  hair  fell  in  a 
broad  cluster  down  the  back.  The  countenance 
nearly  resembled  those  in  the  marbles  of  .£gina. 
In  the  right  hand,  which  was  stretched  straight  for- 
ward,  was  a  fawn  (an  obscure  symbol  which  we 
shall  not  here  attempt  to  explain);  the  left,  not 
quite  so  much  elevated,  grasped  a  bow.  The  whole 
must  have  had  an  awful  and  imposing  appearance, 
conveying  the  idea  of  sublimity  and  dignity  fur 
more  than  of  grace  or  loveliness  ".  We  cannot  sup- 
pose the  style  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  to 
have  been  very  different  which,  several  Olympiads 
later,  was  modelled  in  brass  by  Calamis  for  Apol- 


™  In  this  temple  also  there 
Mras  a  wooden  statue  of  Apollo, 
0viot  (probably  dvlvot)  ^Anikkw, 
Hesychius. 

"  For  thisaccount  see  a  paper 
Ueher  den  Apollon  des  Kanachoa, 
in  the  Knn&tbftatt  for  182 1,  N '. 
16.  This  also  serves  to  confirm 
the  conjecture  of  Visconti  that 


the  bas-relief  of  the  Museo 
Pio-Glementino  V.  23.  repre* 
sents  Menelaoft  dedicating  the 
arms  of  EUiphorbus  to  the  Di- 
d3rm8ean  Apollo;  for  the  god 
npon  the  piUar  has  nearly  the 
form  in  question.  To  the  copies 
of  this  ApoDo  many  might  now 
be  added. 
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Ionia  on  the  Pontns,  and  which  was  afterwards 
brought  to  Rome  by  LucuUus  ^ :  nor  that  of  Apollo 
Alexicacus,  erected  at  Athens  by  the  same  artist  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  p.  The 
Apollo  which  Onates  of  jEgina,  the  cotemporary  of 
Calamis,  executed  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pergamus, 
was  a  colossal  statue  displaying  great  beauty  of 
form,  and,  as  it  appears,  of  a  more  youthful  appear- 
ance than  was  common  for  statues  of  Apollo  at  that 
time  ^.  In  this  Apollo  was  represented  as  KokXlr^tcvog^ 
as  the  beautiful  son  of  Latona ;  imder  which  name 
he  was  worshipped  at  Pergamus^.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  union  of  strength  and  beauty  so 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  ideal  forms  of  the 
two  children  of  Latona  was  suggested  by  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Doric  education;  and  that 
the  artist  represented  the  god  as  an  Ephebus  whose 
skill  in  the  chorus  and  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
exactly  equal. 

18.  But  the  figure  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  properly  belonging  to  Apollo  did  not  origin- 
ate even  in  the  school  of  Polycletus  and  Myron", 
but  was  the  creation  of  a  later  period ;  since  both 

°  Strab.VII.  p.  319B.  comp.  polio  see  also  Winchelinann's 

Pliny  N.  H.  IV.  27.   XXXIV.  Kunstgeschichte  vol.  I.  p.  191. 

18.  note.  vol.  III.  p.  548. 

P  Pausan.  1. 4-  3.  The  reader         '  This  important  statement 

should  guard  against  supposing  is  given  in  Aristides  Fragm. 

with  Visconti  (Museo  Pio-Cle-  ap.  Mai.  Vet.  Script.  Nov.  Syll. 

mentino  tav.  I.  p.  26.  tav.  7.  I.  3.  pag.  41.     It  has  first  ex- 

p.  93.)  that  these   statues   of  plained  fully  the  epigram   of 

ApoUo  in  temples  had  the  ele-  Andpater  to  the  Apollo  of  O- 

gant  proportions  and  light  cha-  natas,  Brunck  Analect.  vol.  II. 

racter  of  the  later  works  of  p.  14.  N"*.  30. 
art.  *  A  statue  of  Apollo  by  My- 

^  ^gineticap.  106.  Concern-  ron  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 

ing  the  ancient  statues  of  A-  Venr.  II.  4.  43. 
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the  coins  of  a  date  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  S 
and  single  heads  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  period  ^  do  not  indeed  preserve  the  features 
ascribed  to  the  work  of  Canachus,  but  still  are  quite 
dijBerent  from  the  most  celebrated  of  the  statues 
now  extant,  having  broader  cheeks,  a  shorter  and 
thicker  nose ;  in  a  word,  the  outlines  are  what  the 
ancients  termed  quadrate^  or  square.  It  was  not  till 
the  times  of  Scopas,  Leochares,  Praxiteles,  and  Ti- 
marchides,  that  the  Apollo  appeared  whom  we  may 
call  the  twin-brother  of  Venus,  so  similar  are  the 
forms  of  both  deities.  The  expression  of  inspiration 
and  ecstasy,  which  several  of  the  best  statues  ex- 
hibit, may  also  be  shown  to  have  first  originated  in 
the  school  of  Scopas,  since  the  earlier  artists  aimed 
rather  at  producing  the  appearance  of  tranquillity 
and  composure  than  of  transient  excitement ;  and 
the  exquisite  taste  with  which  these  sculptors  were 
able  to  express  inspiration  without  extravagance, 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  Without  detailing  the 
particular  productions  of  these  and  later  artists,  we 
shall  only  shew  how  they  may  be  best  classified. 
The  Apollo  Callinicus  of  Belvedere  stands  by  itself, 
swelling  with  the  pride  of  victory  * :  next  comes  the 
Apollo  resting  from  the  fight,  with  the  right  arm 
bent  over  the  head,  the  left  leaning  on  a  pillar,  hold- 
ing the  bow,  which  has  evidently  been  used,  or  a 


*  £.  g.  those  of  Mytilene,  tioned  by  Pouqueville,  Vo3rftge 
Crotona,  and  also  those  of  Phi-  en  Gr^e,  torn.  IV.  pag.  i6i. 
lip  the  First.  Heads  having  a  great  resem- 

^*  £.  g.    the    head    in    the  blance  to  the  Belvedere  Apollo 

Louvre,  N\  133.  Catalogue  de  occur  in  many  collections,  some 

Clarac.  of  which  have  even  more  heroic 

*  A  bronze  found  at  Argos,  forms, 
of  the  same  character,  is  men- 
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lyre :  being  evidently  a  statue  of  the  restmg  u4j>€>ilk 
{^AttoXXuv  ivairavofxevof) ;    but  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  statue  of  this  kind  stood  in  the  hycejim    st 
Athens  y  it  is  usually  called  the  "  Apollo  (^  the  I^-- 
**  ceum ;"  then  follows  the  Apollo  Citharoedus  (plajr. 
ing  on  the  harp),  either  naked,  in  different  positions, 
or  covered  with  the  Pythian  stola,  and  in   an  atti- 
tude abnost  theatrical '.     It  would  be  foreign  to  oui- 
subject  to  enter  into  details  respecting  this  class  of 
statues,  and  those  derived  from  them,  as  the  Saa- 
roctonus,  Nomius,  &c. 

19.-  Finally,  we  would  endeavour  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  worship  of  Apollo  on  the  policy  and 
philosophy  of  Greece,  if  the  question  did  not  em- 
brace so  wide  a  field,  lying,  as  it  does  in  great  mea- 
sure, beyond  the  confines  of  history.  We  may,  how- 
ever, select,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  as 
proofs  of  the  influence  of  this  worship  on  poUtieal 
concerns,  the  armistice  connected  with  the  festivals 


'  3  Lucian.  Anachars.  e.  7.  In 
a  coin  of  Thessalonica  the  Py- 
thian Apollo  is  represented  in 
this  position »  with  the  laurel  in 
his  right  hand,  the  cithara  be- 
side him,  and  the  bow  at  his 
feet  (Mionnet  N".  396.) ;  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Germe,  Apol- 
lonia  in  Mysiee,  Chalcedon,  and 
Cos. 

*  The  statue  of  this  class  in 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  1. 
tav.  13.  is,  according  to  Vis- 
conti*8  conjecture,  a  copy  of 
die' Palatine  Apollo  of  Scopas, 
Plin.N.H.  XXXVI.4.7.  This 
form  of  the  Apollo  Musagetes 
was  most  in  vogue  in  the  time 
of  Nero.  There  is  a  remark- 
able statue    of  this  god  de- 


scribed and  figured  by  Raffei 
in  his  Ricerche  sopra  un  ApoU 
line  della  villa  Albani.    He  is 
represented    as    sitting,  faalf- 
clothed,  on  a  tripod  covered 
with   a   skin,    with    his  right 
hand  on  his  knees  (to  be  kiss- 
ed, as  was  the  custom  in  tem^ 
pies) ;    in  his   left  hand  is  a 
serpent;  and  bis  feet  rest  upon 
a  cortina,  also  covered  with  a 
skin :  by  the  side  of  this  is  a 
lion's  skin ;  the  hair  is  inter- 
woven with  laurel  leaves,  and 
falls  in  a  broad  cluster  over 
the  back.    The  style  is  neither 
very  ancient  nor  good,  but  the 
symbols  and  position  are  tiin- 
gular  in  many  respects. 
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of  Apollo,  the  truce  observed  in  the  sacred  places 
and  roads,  the  soothing  influence  of  the  purifications 
for  murder,  together  with  the  idea  of  the  punishing 
and  avenging  god,  and  the  great  influence  of  the 
oracles  in  the  regulation  of  public  afiairs  \  It  has, 
moreover,  been  frequently  remarked  how  by  its  sanc- 
tity, by  the  dignified  and  severe  character  of  its  mu- 
sic, by  all  its  symbols  and  rites,  this  worship  endea- 
voured to  lull  the  minds  of  individuals  into  a  state 
of  composure  and  security,  consistently,  however, 
with  an  occasional  elevation  to  a  state  of  ecstatic 
delight. 

20.  Lastly,  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  so  nearly 
connected  with  a  branch  of  Grecian  philosophy  that 
the  one  frequently  established  and  exjdained  scien- 
tifically  that  which  the  other  left  merely  to  the  feel- 
ing ;  I  mean  the  Pj/thagarean  system.  Pythagoras 
possessed  hereditary  rites  of  Apollo;  he  dwelt  at 
Crotona,  where  that  god  received  such  various  ho- 
nours ^ ;  he  lived  mostly  among  Dorians,  who  were 
every  where  partial  to  that  worship ;  and  a  Delphian 
priestess,  by  name  Aristocleia,  is  mentioned  among 
his  followers  ^.  Thus  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  has  in  modem  times 
been  considered  as  Doric:  in  its  political  doctrines 
it  followed  Doric  principles,  and  with  the  Doric  re- 
ligion it  was  united  both  externally  and  internally : 
besides  which,  the  attempt  to  realize  and  dissemi- 

"  See  Ephorusap.  Strab.  IX.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  21.    he  re- 

p.  423.  and  Julian  (ap.  Cyrill.  ceived   the  fundamental   doc- 

p.  153.)  on  this  subject.  trines  of  his  philosophy  from 

^  Above,  ch.  3.  §.7.  and  Themistocleia,  a  Pythian  priest- 
book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  16.  ess.    See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Greec. 

*^  Porph.Vit.  Pythag.41.  Ac-  vol.  I.  p.  881.  ed.  Harles.  and 

cording  to   Aristoxenus  apud  Apostol.  Prov.  XVIL  86. 
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nate  national  ideas  and  opinions  may  perhaps  illus- 
trate the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean league.    The  recondite  principle  of  this  phi- 
losophy always  is,  that  the  essence  of  things  lies  in 
their  due  measure  and  proportion,  their  system  and 
regularity ;  that  every  thing  exists  by  harmony  and 
symmetry  alone;  and  that  the  world  itself  is  an 
imion  of  all  these  proportions  {/coa-fio^,  or  order).  The 
same  abstraction  from  materiality  also  belonged  to 
the  religion  of  Apollo ;  for  this  too  suggests  the  idea 
of  order,  harmony,  and  regularity,  and  in  these  it 
makes  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  Deity  to  con- 
sist.    Hence,  too,  music  was  one  chief  ingredient  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  necessary 
element  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  as  best  expressing 
the  harmony  on  which  both  were  founded.    In  both 
the   soothing  and   appeasing   of  the  passions  was 
aimed  at  and  effected,  that  the  mind  might  be  qui- 
eted and  strengthened  at  the  same  time  ^.     But  we 
must  leave  the  full  investigation  of  this  subject  to 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras. 


^  One  of  the  important  parts 
of  the  Pythagorean  worship 
was  the  paan,  which  was  sung 
to  the  lyre»  in  spring  time,  by 
a  person  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  listeners :  this 
was  called  the  Kd^apa-ts,  or  pu- 
rification. See  Schol.  Ven.  II. 
XXII.  391.  Jamblich.  Vit.  Py- 
thag.  25.  Porphyr.  Vit,  Pythag. 


32.  This  is  evidendy  an  im- 
plication of  ancient  rites  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  The  Pythian 
oracle  likewise  commanded  the 
Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  to  sing 
paeans  in  the  spring  as  a  means 
of  atonement.  Aristoxenus  p. 
93.  ed.  Mahn.  apud  ApoUon. 
Hist.  Mir.  40. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  worship  of  Diana  in  the  Doric  and  other  states, 

1.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  worship  of 
Diana;  a  subject  which  need  not  be  so  fully  ex- 
amined as  that  of  Apollo,  as  it  does  not,  like  the 
worship  of  that  god,  every  where  present  the  same 
fundamental  notions,  and  therefore  cannot,  in  all  its 
first  beginnings,  be  derived  from  the  religion  of  the 
Dorians.  But  as  in  general  the  Grecian  mythology 
adopted  the  most  various  and  inconsistent  religious 
views  and  ideas,  so  in  the  name  of  the  single  god- 
dess Diana  were  imited  almost  opposite  branches  of 
ancient  worship,  which  we  must  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate. Lest,  however,  it  should  be  supposed  that  we 
are  unable  to  trace  the  association  of  ideas,  which 
saw  a  simple  character  in  the  ^^  various  forms  of 

that  great  goddess,  who,  having  her  origin  in  the 
interior  of  Asia,  passed  firom  thence  into  Greece, 
and  was  worshipped  as  the  moon,  the  goddess  of 
^*  the  woods,  the  huntress,  the  nurse  of  children,  and 
a  nurse  of  the  universe^  as  well  by  the  choruses  of 
the  virgins  of  Carya?,  as  in  the  dances  of  the  tem- 
ples ^ ;''  we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  some  his- 
torical criterion,  which  may  distinguish  the  worship 
of  Diana  firom  that  of  any  other  deity,  and  which 
must  not  be  one  of  the  ideas  or  symbols  of  the  wor- 
ship itself,  since  it  is  concerning  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  their  connexion  that  we  are  to  in- 
quire. 

2.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  assiuned,  that  the 
Diana  connected  with  Apollo  belongs  alone  to  the 

*  See  Creuzer's  SymhoUk, 
VOL.  T.  C  C 
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saine  system  of  religious  notions ;  and,  consequently, 
the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  Diana  Orthia,  and  Diana 
Tauropolus,  are  of  a  different  nature,  as  Apollo  is 
n^ver  represented  as  their  brother :  of  this,  however, 
more  hereafter.  Here  we  will  first  shew,  that  in  all 
the  chief  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana  was  worshipped 
as  his  sister,  as  the  partner  of  his  nature  and  of  his 
actions,  and,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  same  deity. 
Thus  both  were  children  of  Latona,  and  were  equally 
the  rulers  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  ^ ;  the  victory  over 
the  Python,  the  flight,  and  the  expiation,  concern 
both « ;  both  were  honoured  at  the  Pythian  games 
of  Sicyon,  together  with  Latona^ ;  as  also  in  Crete S 
Delos,  Lesbos^,  at  Carthaea^  in  the  Didymaeum™, 
on  the  citadel  of  Troy",  in  the  worship  of  Lycia®, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Metapontum  p.  The  worship 
both  of  Apollo  and  Diana  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Hyperboreans  ^ ;  and  the  names  of 


f  Pindar.  Nem.  VI.  42.  IX. 
4.  Compare  Hymn.  Homer. 
XXVII.  14.  and  the  dpii  'A/i- 
(l>utTv6vwv  in  iEschin.  Ctesiph. 
p.  70.  36.  'AirrfXXojpot  rov  Hv- 
$iou  Koi  rat  Aiar^s  Koi  rat  'Apra- 

fu[Tos]  in  the  great  Delphian 
inscription  in  Boeckh  N^. 
1688.  The  whole  family  was 
also  in  the  temple  at  Cirrha, 
Pausan.  X.  36.  7. 

8  See  above,  ch.  7.  §.  6. 

^  Pindar.  Nem.  IX.  4.  At 
Sparta  also  Apollo  Pythsus 
was  Joined  with  Latona  and 
Diana,  Pausan.  III.  1 1 . 

>  ChishulFs  Antiq.  Asiat.  p. 
133.  The  Diana  Cnagia  at 
Sparta  came  from  Crete,  ac- 
cording to  Pausan.  III.  18.  3. 
Amnisian  nymphs  of  Diana, 
Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  15.    See 


above,  ch.  i.  §.  5. 

^  Above,  p.  354,  note  °*. 

'  Antonin.  Liberal,  c.  i. 

"*  Inscription  in  Walpole's 
Travels  p.  578.  vdpo<f)6pot  'Ap- 
r€fudof  HvBufs. 

"  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

^  lapmfiovia  in  Cilicia,  Strab. 
XIV.  p.  676. 

P  Hyginus  fab.  186.  Whe- 
ther the  Diana  of  Rhegiiun 
(Thuc.  VI.  44,)  came  from 
Delphi  (above,  ch.  3.  §.  5.)  or 
from  Euboea  (where  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of 
UpooTiia  at  Artemisium,  o£  A« 
marynthia,  near  Elretria,  on 
mount  Cotyleum,  and  all 
along  the  Euripus,  Callim. 
Hymn.  Dian.  188.)  is  uncer- 
tain. 

•i  Herod.  IV.  33.  where  the 
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the  Hyperborean  priestesses,  who  brought  the  rites 
to  Delos,  Arge  and  Opia^  according  to  others  JSe^ 
caerge  and  Laxo^  are  only  epithets  of  Diana.  Arge 
probably  means  "the  rapid f  Opis'  Cllvirj  lomce 
Olvi^,  the  same  as  owi^)  well  characterizes  the 
spirit  of  this  religion,  as  it  signifies  the  ccmstant 
watch  and  care  of  the  goddess  over  human  actions', 
while  at  the  same  time  she  inspires  fear  and  vene- 
ration of  herself  ^  She  was  known  also  by  the  same 
name  among  the  Dorians  of  Sparta^,  and  celebrated 
as  such  in  sacred  chaunts  ' :  thus  almost  all  the  attri- 
butes and  actions  of  Apollo  are  referred  also  to  Diana. 
She  is  also  the  goddess  of  sudden  death  y ;  which 
she  sometimes  inflicts  in  wrath,  but  sometimes  with- 
out anger  ' ;  and  hence  she  is  represented  as  armed. 


worship  of  the  Hyperborean 
Diana  is  also  ascribed  to  the 
Thracian  and  Peonian  women. 
Compare  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr. 
936.  The  Hymn  of  Olen, 
Pausan.  V.  7.  4.  represented 
Ceres  'Axaila  as  coming  from 
the  hmd  of  the  Hyperboreans 
to  Delos ;  but  the  Achaean  Ce- 
res cannot  be  meant;  and 
therefore  I  would  write  a^aia, 
as  Diana  was  called  in  iEgina. 
The  airo^iUai  of  Diana  in  the 
Argive  legend  (Menander  de 
Encom.  4.  p.  38.  ed.  Heeren) 
perhaps  referred  to  this. 

'  See  Callim.  Hymn.  Del. 
292.  Melanopus  of  Cume  ap. 
Pansan.  ubi  sup.  cf.  I.  43.  4. 
Etymol.  Mag.  p.  641. 56.  Con- 
cemipg  o^ir,  see  the  English 
edition  of  Stephens'  Thesau- 
rus, ?ol.  I.  part  4.  p.  551. 

"  Thus  Apollo  was  called 
'Eiro^ioff,  Hesychius. 

t   Thus  Nemesis  was    also 


called  O^if,  as  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Herodes  Atticus. 

"  Paleephat.  52.  Apostolius 
VI.  44. 

^  Sung  amoDg  the  TrcBze- 
nians,  by  whom  Lyceia  was 
worshipped,  Schol.ApoH.  Rhod. 
I.  972. 

y  Od.  XI.  171.  Compare  D. 
VI.  428.  Od.  XX.  60.  The 
reason  why  she  kills  Ariadne 
(Od.  XI.  324.)  is  explained  by 
Fherecydes  in  the  Scholia. 
Aww    ywai(\    (II.    XXI.    483.) 

probably  only  as  a  goddess  of 
death,  and  not  as  Pausanias 
IV.  30.  3.  and  Eustathius  ex- 
plain it.  ^A  yw{utc&¥  fuy  ?;^(i 
Kparof  in  the  Attic  Scolion  is 
ambiguous. 

'  Diana  in  Homer  is,  in  the 
$rst  place,  the  complete  image 
of  her  brother,  as  armed  with 
a  bQW  (loxitaipa,  ;(/>u<n7Xaxarofj 

r^O+iJ^^Il.  XX.39,71.  XXI. 
4§5.    Od.  IV.  122.    VI.  102, 

c  c  2 
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not  only  with  bow  and  arrows,  but  in  the  Doric 
states  with  a  complete  panoply^.  In  ancient  poets 
she  is  not  only  the  destroyer  of  wild  beasts,  but 
also,  like  her  brother,  of  sacrilegious  men^.  Thus, 
with  Apollo,  she  killed  Tityus,  and,  by  herself,  the 
Aloidae^  and  Orion,  who  dared  to  violate  Opis  when 
bringing  the  ears  of  com  to  Delos^.  Hence  she  was 
to  be  appeased  by  expiatory  rites ;  and  had  an  equal 
share  in  Thargelia,  and  similar  festivals^.  And 
for  the  same  reason  the  laurel  was  likewise  sacred 
to  Diana  ^.  She  was  honoured  with  the  song  of  the 
paean  fi^.  She  is  at  the  same  time  the  destroyer  and 
the   preserver  {\vk€m^  and  ovA/a').     And  even  her 


&c.);  as  a  beautiful  and  strong 
maiden  (Od.  IV.  122.  VI.  151. 
XVII.  37.  XIX.  54.);  as  km- 
ing  women  suddenly  and  with- 
out sickness  (II.  VI.  428.  XIX. 
59.  Od.  XI.  171,  323.  XV. 
476.  XX.  61,  80.),  sometimes 
mildly  (Od.  XV.  409.  XVIII. 
2oi.)»  at  another  time  in  anger 
(n.  VI.  205.);  as  punishing 
with  death  the  children  of 
Niobe  (II.  XXIV.  606.)  and 
Orion  (Od.  V.  123.);  as  jcow- 
porpd^f,  and  therefore  giving 
height  to  virgins  (Od.  XX.  71. 
cf.  VI.  107.);  as  occasionally 
healing  (II.  V.  447.);  as  ho- 
noured by  choruses  of  singers, 
and  herself  leading  the  chorus 
(D.  XVI.  183.  cf.  Hymn. 
XXVII.  18.).  Now,  besides 
this,  there  is  also  the  Arcadian 
notion  of  Diana,  the  wood- 
nymph  ;  her  chorus  plays  in 
the  woods  (Od.  VI.  106.); 
she  rejoices  in  wild -boars  .and 
stags  (VI.  104.);  and  thus, 
being  armed  with  a  bow,  be- 
comes  a   huntress  (II.  V.  51. 


XXI.  485.).  The  iEtolian  Di- 
ana, who  requires  Bakwria  (II. 
IX.  533.)  is  again  of  a  differ- 
ent kind. 

"  Pausan.  IV.  13.  i. 

^  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  124. 

""  Apollod.  I.  7.  4. 

^  Pausan.  I.  4.  5 .  Euphorion 
ap.  Schol.  Od.  V.  120.  Fragm. 
108.  ed.  Meineke,  &c. 

^  Etym.  Mag.  p.  443.  20. 
At  Mehte  in  Phthia  Diana  was* 
in  some  particular  worship, 
called  "AanraKif,  'A/iCiX^n;,  *Eica- 
€pyi7,  Antonin.  Liberal.  13. 

^  She  was  worshipped  under 
the  title  of  AaKf>vtua  at  Las, 
Pausan.  III.  24.  6.  and  of 
Aaifivia     at     Olympia,     Strab. 

vm.  p.  343. 

K  Etymol.  M.  p.  657. 6.  So- 
phocl.  Trach.  210.  according 
to  Seidler's  punctuation,  above, 
p.  320,  note  ". 

"  At  Trcezen,  Plausan.  II. 
31.6. 

'  Above,  ch.  6.  §.  3.  Also 
wpoBvpaia  and  irpofrvXo/a,  Span- 
heim  ad  Callim.  Dian.  38. 
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name  "Apr^iM^^  clearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
protecting  Apollo,  since  it  signifies  the  **  healthy," 
the  "  uninjured  ^"  Whether  the  art  of  music  be- 
longed to  Apollo  alone  is  not  certain ;  at  least  the 
Lacedaemonians  celebrated  to  Diana  a  musical  con- 
test called  KaXaFoiiia^;  and  her  singing  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Iliad  as  delighting  both  gods  and 
men".  On  reliefs  which  represent  the  victors  in 
musical  contests,  Apollo  is  always  accompanied  by 
his  mother  and  sister  ^  Diana  had  also  a  claim  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  at  least  if  we  can  attribute  any 
antiquity  to  the  tradition  of  her  being  a  sibyl  p. 
Like  Apollo,  she  is  always  represented  as  unmar- 
ried ;  and  therefore  not  as  the  deity  of  an  elemen- 
tary religion,  and  originally  not  as  goddess  of  the 
moon,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  moon  was  very  nearly  connected  with 
other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Diana. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  Diana  always  has 
the  same  characteristics  as  Apollo,  and  has  none 
that  are  peculiar  to  herself,  why  should  there  be 
two  deities  to  express  one  idea  ?  Wherefore  both  a 
male  and  female,  if  neither  have  any  relation  to 
sex?  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  questions. 


^  £tym.  Mag.  p.  356.  10. 
Gudian.  pag.  17.  23.  Compare 
above,  pag.  386,  note  ^  Ale- 
man  used  the  foim  ^Aprifuros, 
Eustath.  p.  16 1 8.  39.  A  month 
^ApTOfUTiot  in  Crete,  Chishull's 
Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  126;  and  in 
Sicily,  see  Castelli  Proleg.  ad 
Inscript.  Sic.  p.  69.  ^Aprofuruyf 
in  Corcyra,  according  to  in- 
scriptions ;    ^ApTifiiTia    in   Gy- 


rene, Thrige  Hist.  Cyren.  p. 
218. 

'  See  Plato  de  Rep.  p.  406. 
Strab.  XIV.  p.  635, 

""  Hesychius  in  KaXaoidca. 

n  II.  XVI.  183. 

"  Welcker  ap.  Dissen.  £x- 
plic.  Find.  p.  453. 

P  See  the  verses  in  Clem. 
Alexand.  Strom.  I.  p.  523.  cf. 
Pausan.  X.  12.  i. 

c  e  3 
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This  consideration  may  however  in  some  mea- 
sure assist;  namely^  that  as  soon  as  Apollo  was 
once  supposed  to  be  as  an  earthly  god,  as  the  ideal 
of  all  human  strength,  it  was  necessary  to  add  also 
a  female  being.  And  the  near  approximation  of  the 
male  to  the  fenfiale  deity  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  condition  of  the  Doric  women,  who  were  much 
more  considered  as  independent  beings,  and  pos- 
sessed a  capability  for  all  those  other  things  which 
adorn  the  other  sex. 

S.  But  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  problem  still 
remains  unsolved;  viz.  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
worship  of  Diana,  which  had  not  the  same  origin 
and  nature  with  that  of  Apollo.  First  of  all  we 
should  mention  the  Arcadian.  That  goddess  has 
nowhere  so  many  temples  as  in  Arcadia ;  she  was 
there  the  national  deity,  and  had  been  long  revered, 
under  the  title  of  "  Hymnia^''  by  all  the  races  of 
that  people^.  She  was  also  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Callisto  into  the  national  genealogies,  and 
called  the  daughter  of  Lycaon'  (i.  e.  of  the  Ly- 
caean  Jupiter),  and  mother  of  Areas  (i.  e.  of  the  Ar- 
cadian people).  For  that  Callisto  is  only  another 
form  of  the  name  of  Diana  Calliste,  which  is  a  com- 
mon epithet  of  Diana,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
the  tomb  of  that  heroine  was  shewn  in  the  temple 
of  the  goddess*,  and  that  Callisto  was  said  to  be 

'I  Pausan.  VIII.  5.  8.  cf.  13.  8.   2.    Asius  and   Pherecydes 

I,  4.     The  temple  was  on  the  give  a  different  account, 
confines  of  Mantinea  and  Or-         *  Pausan.  VIII.  35.  7.  Com- 

chomenos  12.  3,     It  may  be  pare  Sappho  in  Pausan.  I.  29. 

also  seen  from  Polyen.  VIII.  2.  JBginetica  p.  31.  Diana  was 

34.  that  the  Tegeates  sent  sa-  called  mir*  i^xk^,  the  beautiful, 

cred  processions  to  Diana  of  a  tuOik,  Feder  ad  iEsch.  A^un. 

Pheneus.  p.  9. 

^  Eumelus  ap.  Apollod.  III. 
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changed  into  a  bear,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Arcadian  Diana  ^  Afterwards,  indeed,  the  fable  was 
much  altered ;  and  it  was  related  that  Diana  chang- 
ed Callisto  into  a  bear  merely  from  anger".  But 
that  this  ancient  Arcadian  deity  was  not  the  Doric 
Diana  is  proved  by  the  abovementioned  criterion; 
viz.  that  she  has  no  connexion  with  Apollo. 

Another  circumstance,  however,  speaks  even  still 
plainer.  Apollo  and  his  sister  seldom  received  any 
particular  surnames  from  places  where  they  were 
worshipped  ^ ;  whereas  the  other  Diana  has  almost 
innumerable  names  from  the  mountains,  hills,  foun- 
tains, and  waters  of  Arcadia,  and  the  other  r^ions 
of  the  Peloponnese.  Hence  Alcman  remarks  that 
the  goddess  bears  the  names  of  thousands  of  hills, 
cities,  and  rivers  y.    There  must  have  been  therefore 


'  Callisto  was  called  even 
by  Hesiod  the  constellation  of 
the  Bear,  Hygin.  Po^t.  Astron. 
!•  P*  35^*  Lactant.  6. 

"  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
as  ApoUo  Lyceus  was  at  Del- 
phi represented  in  the  form  of 
a  wolf»  so  likewise  the  bear 
was  made  the  symbol  of  Diana 
by  the  Arcadians. 

*  The  exceptions  are  few; 
for  instance,  perhaps,  Apollo 
Cereatas   in  iEpytis,   Pausan. 

VIII.  34.  3. 

y  Ap.  Menand.  de  Encom. 

3-  P-  33-  fr*g-  33-  ®d'  Welcker. 
She  was  called  Xvicaans  on 
mount  Maenalum,  Pans.  VIII. 
36.  5.  HyoKmis  near  Tegea, 
ib.  53,  5 ;  Kcdfiforiff  at  Orcho- 
menos,  ib.  13.  2.  (so  named 
from  a  cedar  on  which  the 
statue  stood) ;  Srv/i^aXui  at 
Stymphalus,  ib.  32.  5.  comp. 


Eustath.  ad  II.  II.  p.  228.  ed. 
Basil;  Sxiodn-tff  at  Scia,  near 
Megalopolis,  Paus.  VIII.  35. 
5  ;  Kva«eaXi;o'ia  and  KoydvXcarif 
at  Caphye,  ib.  23.  3  ;  Ncpd^ 
at  Teuthea,  Strabo  VIII.  pag. 
342 ;  in  Laconia  ^pptaris, 
Paus.  III.  20.  7.  Steph.  Bys. 
in  A€ppa,  The  hymn  to  Diana 
Derrhiatis,  or  Acprortf,  was 
called  KoXo/Siff ;  there  was  also 
an  indecent  dance,  Eupolis  ap. 
Athen.  XIV.  pag.  619.  Hesy- 
chius.  Paus.  III.  10.  8.  Hesy- 
chius  in  Kapvcu.  *linr»pia  near 
Pi  tana,  Paus.  III.  14.  2.  Po- 
lysen.  II.  1 .  14.  Callim.  Hymn. 
Dian.  172.  Plutarch  Ages.  32. 
and  Hesychius  (according  to 
Pausanias  the  Diana  Issoria  or 
Limnea  was  not  properly  a 
Diana,  but  Britomartis) ;  Ol- 
foMTir  near  Argos,  Steph.  Byz. 
in  Ouni,  Hesychius  in  Otvmaris, 
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something  in  the  attributes  of  this  Arcadian  Diana 
which  produced  such  a  number  of  local  names ;  she 
must  always  have  been  considered  as  united  and 
connected  with  the  country  in  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped. This  leads  to  the  notion  of  an  elementary 
goddess,  of  a  similar,  though  more  universal  nature 
than  nymphs  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  brooks. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  this  ancient  Peloponnesian 
Diana  was  nearly  connected  with  lakes,  fountains, 
and  rivers.  She  was  worshipped  in  several  places 
under  the  titles  of  Limnatis  and  Heleia*.  There 
were  frequently  also  fountains  in  the  temples  of 
Diana ;  viz.  at  Corinth,  Marius,  Mothone%  and  near 
the  district  of  Derrhiatis  in  Laconia^.  She  likewise 
received  great  honours  at  the  Clitorian  fountain  of 
Lusi*^.  Among  rivers,  those  she  was  most  connected 


l^apwfU  near  Troezen,  Paus.  II. 
30.  7.  Acbeus  tragicus  ap. 
Hesych.  in  lap<»vis;  Kopv<t>aia 
at  Epidaurus,  Pau8.  II.  28.  2. 
Steph.  Byz.  .  in  Kopv(l>alov 
(Clarke  Travels  vol.  II.  part 
II.  p.  603.  found,  by  means  of 
an  inscription,  what  are  pro- 
bably the  ruins  of  the  temple 
upon  mount  Coryphasum);  'AX- 
^ciata  at  Letrini,  Paus.  VII. 
22.  5  ;  KoKK6Ka  at  Olympia,  ib. 
y.  15.  4;  TpucXapla  at  Patfce, 
ib.  VII.  19.  1.  (an  united  tem- 
ple of  three  ancient  K&fiot) ; 
*AKTaia  at  Pellene,  Plutarch. 
Arat.  32. 

'  As  Aiftvaris  at  Tegea,  Paus. 
VIII.  53.  S  ;  at  Epidaurus  Li- 
mera,  ib.  III.  23.  6;  tiiPitana, 
near  Sparta,  ib.  14.  2 ;  at 
Atfivaia  at  Corinth,  ib.  II.  7.  6; 
and  particularly  in  the  cele- 
brated \ifUHuw,  on  the  frontier 


of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  Paus. 
IV.  4.  31.  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  43. 
Hence,  according  to  Strabo  p. 
362.  the  Limnseum  in  Laconia 
was  derived.  At  Trazen  she 
was  dioTToiva  Xifimjs  and  of  the 
hippodrome,  Eurip.  Hippol. 
230.  As  'EXcm  in  Messene, 
Hesych.  in  iXtia,  probably 
cXcta;  and  at  Alorium,  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia,  Strabo 
VIII.  p.  350.  where  for  'HXciW 
should  probably  be  written 
'EXciW. 

'  Paus.  II.  3.  5.  III.  22.  6. 
IV.  35.  6. 

^  Paus.  III.  29.  7. 

^  Under  the  title  of  fifi€ptfa(a. 
Pans. VIII.  18.8.  Pherecydesp. 
132.  ed.  Sturz.  Callim.  Hymn. 
Dian.  235.  Polyaen.  IX.  34.  6. 
Concerning  this  fountain,  see 
Callim. fragm.  75.  Aiistot.  Mir. 
Auscult.  p.  T 102  B. 
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with  are  the  Cladeus  and  the  Alpheus^.  The  moist 
and  watery  district,  through  which  this  latter  stream 
flows  into  the  sea,  was  filled  with  temples  of  the 
nymphs  of  Venus  and  Diana,  among  which  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Alphean  Diana®  is  most  remarkable. 
There  were  in  that  temple  paintings  of  Cleanthus 
and  Aregon  of  Corinth,  which  were  chiefly  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  religion;  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Neptune  presenting  a  thunny-fish  to  Jupiter  while 
in  the  act  of  producing  Minerva ^  All  this  naturally 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  goddess  who  produced  a  flou- 
rishing and  vigorous  life  from  the  element  of  water; 
and  hence  we  would  not  entirely  reject  the  popular 
faith  of  the  Phigaleans,  that  Eurynome,  the  goddess 
of  fish,  and  herself  represented  as  half  a  fish,  was  a 
Dianas. 

4.  The  mention  of  the  river  Alpheus  reminds  us 
of  Sicily,  whither,  in  order  to  catch  the  fountain 
Arethusa,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  land  of 
Elis,  he  is  said  to  have  followed  her  under  the  sea, 
and  to  have  first  reached  her  in  the  island  of  Orty- 
gia,  near  Syracuse**.     This  singular  fable  may  per- 


^  Paus.  V.  15.  4.  At  By- 
zantium also  there  was  in  pis- 
cina templum  Diana  Luci/ene 
et  Veneris  Placid^e,  Dionys.  de 
Thrac.  Bosporo.  In  Samos 
also  there  was  Diana  XTfo-ias 
and  'ifjkPpaairj,  Callin).  Hymn. 
Dian.  228.  Catullus  calls  her 
omnium  domina,  XXX.  1 2 ;  Ho- 
race, latam  foliis  et  nemorum 
coma,  Carm.  I.  21.  5.  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius  also  calls  her  1^7- 
o<r<r6€K,  I.  569;  Callimachus, 
XifUPtiraaf  hriaKviros,  Hymn. 
Dian.  39. 


«  Strab.  Vni.  p.  343.  Paus. 
VI.  22. 5.  Herodorus  ap.Schol. 
Pind.  Olymp.  V.  10.  Dissen  ad 
Nem.  I.  p.  350.  Another  tem- 
ple of  Diana  in  this  region  is 
mentioned  in  Polybius  IV.  73. 

''  As  is  shewn  by  Strabo  ubi 
sup.  Comp.  Demetrius  Scep- 
sius  ap.  Athen.  VIII.  p.  376  B. 

K  Paus.  VIII.  41.  4. 

''  Strab.  VI.  p.  270.  Creu- 
zer's  Meletemata,  vol.  I.  p.  78, 
&c. 
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haps  be  explained  by  the  following  considerations. 
Syracuse  was  founded  in  the  5th  Olympiad   by  Co- 
rinthians, with  whom  were  some  settlers  firom  the 
district  of  Olympia,  and  particularly  some  members 
of  the  family  of  the  lamidae,  who  held  a  sacred  of- 
fice at  the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  ■.     These 
joint  colonists  {avwiKicrrlipe^f  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Pindar)  appear  to  have  had  sufficient  i^ei^ht 
in  the  new  city  to  introduce  their  own  religion  and 
mythology.   For,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Diana  was 
worshipped  at  Olympia  as  the  goddess  of  the  Al- 
pheus,  being  generally  considered  in  that  country  as 
presiding  over  lakes  and  rivers.     She  had  in  the 
grove  of  Altis  an  altar,  together  with  Alpheus^; 
and  there  was  there  a  popular  legend,  that  Alpheus 
had  once  loved  Diana.     Now  the  settlers  that  went 
from  this  district  to  Syracuse,  in  their  first  expedi- 
tion coAfined  themselves  to  the  island  of  Ortygia. 
Here  they  built  a  temple  to  the  river-goddess  Diana 
(iroTa/jJa) ;  a  sanctuary  of  so  great  fame,  that  Pindar 
calls  the  whole  island  ^^  the  seat  of  Diana,  the  river- 
"  goddess^."     There  was,  however,  no  river  in  Or- 
tygia, and  therefore  Diana  was  supposed  to  r^ret 
her  beloved  Alpheus.     Hence  arose  the  belief  that 
Arethusa,  a  fountain  near  the  temple,  contained  the 
sacred  water  of  the  Alpheus  " ;  a  belief  which  was 


»   Pind.   Olymp.  VL  5,  6.  ing  the  temple  at  Ortygia,  see 

See  Boeckh  Exp.  Pind.  p.  15  a.  D'OrviUe's  Siculis  p.  196.  aod 

sq.  Boeckh  ibid.  pag.  243.    The 

^   Paus.  V.   14.   5.    Schol.  beautiful  female  heads  on  the 

Find.  Nem.  I.  3.    Olymp.  V.  tetradrachms  of  Syracuse,  with 

10.  the  hair  entwined  with  reeds, 

^  PauB.  VI.  22.  5.  surrounded  by  four  fishes,  pro- 

"  Pind.  Pyth.  II.  7.  comp.  bablyrepresent  the  river-Diana. 
Boeckh  Exp.  p.  244.  Concern- 
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strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  large  fish 
were  found  in  the  spring'^;  and  from  this  belief 
arose  the  fable  that  Alpheus  had  followed  the  god- 
dess to  Sicily.  But  Diana  was  supposed  to  fly  from 
the  pursuit  of  Alpheus.  This  at  least  was  the  fic- 
tion followed  by  Telesilla,  a  poetess  who  lived  in 
the  64th  Olym^ad  p  ;  and  the  same  fable  was  per- 
haps adopted  by  Pindar  *J.  Afterwards^  however, 
the  precise  meaning  and  origin  of  this  fable  were 
forgotten ;  and  the  fountain-nymph  Arethusa  took 
the  place  of  Diana,  and  became  the  object  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  river-god''.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  elegant  fable  of  Alpheus  and 
Arethusa. 

We  now  return  to  the  Peloponnesian  Diana,  and 
will  mention  some  of  her  other  symbols  and  attri- 
butes. Her  statue  stood  next  to  that  of  Ceres,  at 
Megalopolis,  dressed  in  the  skin  of  a  deer,  with  a 
quiver  on  her  back,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand, 
and  two  serpents  in  the  other,  with  a  dog  by  her 
side^  The  connexion  which  existed  between  her 
and  the  Arcadian  Ceres  is  probably  more  ancient 
than  this  statue ;  and  indeed  the  symbol  of  the  deer 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  Arcadia  to  both 
Diana  and  Proserpine,  called  in  Arcadia  de^poena\ 


"  Ibycofl  ap.  Schol.  Theocrit. 
I.  117. 

«  Diod.  V.  3.  Schol.  Find. 
Nem.  I.  3. 

P  Ap.  Hesych.  p.  36.  18. 

<i  I^ndmr  Nem.  I.  i.  calls 
Ortygia  the  resting-plaoe  of 
the  Alpheua ;  and  he,  too,  per- 
haps considers  Diana  as  the 
object  of  pursuit. 

'  See  Uie  excellent  note  of 


Dissen  ad  Find.  Nem.  1.  pag. 

350- 

»  Paus.  VIII.  37.  2. 

*  See  PauR.  VIII.  lo.  4. 
Callim.  Hym.  Dian.  107.  She 
had  the  name  of  'eXo^coui  in 
Elis,  Pftus.  VI.  225.  Hence 
the  'EXo^ij/SdXia  (Aneod.  Bekk. 
p.  249.),  a  festival  widely  ex- 
tended (e.  g.  Fhitarch.  Virt. 
Mul.  p.  267.)     The  symbol  of 
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She  was  also  worshipped  with  Bacchus^ ;  and,  like 
him 9  had  Phallic  festivals^.     From  her  comiexioii 
with  fountains  and  rivers,  and  other  rural  objects, 
it  was  natural  that  this  Diana  should  be  considered 
as  the  patron  of  wild  animals.  Thus  iEschylus  calls 
her  **  the  protectress  of  young  lions,  and  the  whelps 
•*•  of  other  wild  beasts  y."     In  like  manner  she  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  breeding  of  horses^,  and 
generally  over  the  nurture  of  infants  and  children  * ; 
it  was  therefore  by  a  perversion  of  the  original  idea 
that  she  took  the  character  of  a  himtress,  the  enemy 
and  destructress  of  wild  animals.    An  analogous  in- 
consistency to  that  before  pointed  out  in  the  attri- 


die  deer,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  commoD  to  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana ;  thus  there  is  in 
Mr.  Payne  Knight's  collection 
a  coin  in  which  Diana  is  re- 
presented bearing  a  stag's 
horns,  which  he  ascribes  to 
Delos. 

.  °  Concerning  human  sacri- 
fices to  Diana  on  the  river 
Ameilichus,  which  were  abo- 
lished by. the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus iEsymnetes,  at  Patree,  see 
the  description  in  Paus.  V.  19. 
} .  Human  sacrifices  were  also 
offered  to  the  same  goddess 
near  Megalopolis,  Tatian  adv. 
Grsecos  I.  p.  165  A.  Compare 
Knight  on  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage of  M3rthology  §.  143. 

*  A6fjLfiai,  al  rfj  *ApTtfudi  Bv- 
mSanf  Apxpyctu  air6  rrjs  xarii  r^v 
mudtoM  a'K€injs,  ol  yiip  <f)dX.ffrt£ 
oSt»  KoKowfTai.  Hesychius. 

y  Agam.  144. 

■  E^pcinra  at  Pheneus,  Paus. 
VIII.  14.  4.  imroiria,  Pind.  O- 
lymp.  III.  27.  comp.  Boeckh 


Expl.  Pyth.  II.  8.  pag.  244. 
Hence  Diana  (xpvariviosi)  is  fre- 
quently represented  on  vases 
in  a  chariot  with  horses;  in 
Callimach.  Hymn.  Dian.  1 10. 
and  in  the  bas  reliefs  of  Phi- 
galeia,  she  is  attended  by 
goats. 

■  Under  the  title  of  Kopv^- 
\ia  at  the  Tiassa,  near  Sparta, 
near  the  Cleta,  Athen.  IV.  p. 

139;     dUsO  KOVpOTp^(PoS,    ^iXo/iCI- 

pai,  Diod.  V.  73.  (and  see 
Wesseling's  note).  Paus.  IV. 
34.  Hymn.  Orph.  XXXVI.  8. 
comp.  Spanheim  ad  Callim. 
Dian.  6.  These  names  may 
however  be  referred  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo ;  above,  eh. 
8.  §.  7.  She  was  worshipped 
under  the  general  epithet  of 
a-oTfipa  at  Pegs  (Paus.  I.  44. 
7.),  Megara  (I.  40.  2.),  Bcee 
(III.  22.  9.),  PeUene  (VII.  27. 
1.).  Phigaleia  (VIII.  39.  3.). 
and  at  Syracuse,  as  we  know 
from  its  coins.  Comp.  Dor- 
viUe's  Skula  p.  327.  sq. 
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butes  of  the  Doric  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  were  re- 
presented as  both  protecting  and  destroying^. 

5.  By  the  mythological  symbol  of  Diana  Callisto, 
the  bear,  we  are  reminded  of  some  ceremonies  at 
Athens,  where  young  girls,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten  years  (who  were  consecrated  to  the  Muny- 
(^ian  and  Brauronian  Diana),  were  called  hears  ^ ; 
and  the  goddess  herself,  in  some  singular  tradi- 
tions, is  represented  as  a  bear  calling  for  human 
blood  ^.  When  the  lonians  went  firom  Athens  to 
Asia,  they  carried  the  worship  of  the  Munychian 
goddess  to  Miletus  and  Cyzicus^;  and  to  the  former 
city  the  kindred '  worship  of  Diana  Cbitone,  as  the 
goddess  presiding  over  birth,  whose  wooden  statues 
were  made  of  fructiferous  wood^. 

6.  The  consideration  of  the  Attic  festival  of 
Diana  leads  again  to  another  variety  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana ;  viz.  to  that  of  Diana  Orthosia,  Or- 
thia,  or  Iphigenia.  We  will  first  give  the  traditions 
and  facts  as  we  find  them.  Iphigenia,  coming  from 
Tauria  to  Attica,  was  supposed  to  have  landed  at 
Brauron,  and  at  the  neighbouring  Halae  Arapheni- 
des,  and  left  behind  her  the  ancient  wooden  image 


**  Above,  ch.  6.  §.2,  3.  ch. 
9.  %.  2. 

c  Eurip.  Hypsipyl.  and  Ari- 
stoph.  Lemn.  ap.  Harpocrat. 
in  opcrcvo-oi.    See  Orckomenos 

P-  309- 

**  ApoBtolius  VIII.  19. 

*  Boeckh  not.  Crit.  ad  Find. 

Olymp.  XIII.  109.    There  was 

also  at  Miletus   a .  festival  of 

Diana  called  Ni^Xi^U,  Plutarch 

Mul.  Virt.  p.  387.  ed.  Htitten. 

There   was  also  a  temple  of 

Diana  at  Pygela,  near  Bphe- 


sus,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Agamemnon, 
Strab.  XIV.  p.  639.  Also  on 
coins  of  Miletus,  Mionnet  De- 
scription, &c.  torn.  III.  p.  186. 
'  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  225. 
Schol.  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  Jo^. 
77.  Xvr^vri''ApT€iii%,  Steph.  By«. 
in  V. ;  among  the  lonians  jo- 
Bmria  (probably  iu$»p€7f)  "Aprt- 
fU9,  Hesych.  in  v.  Also  Diana 
Xtr^yca  at  Syracuse,  Athen. 
XIV.  p.  629  E. 
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of  Dianaff.  Here  she  was  immediately  interwoven 
with  the  heroic  genealogy^  and  called  the  daughter 
of  Theseus**.  In  Sparta  there  was  a  temple  of 
Diana  Orthia  in  a  damp  part  of  the  city,  called 
Limnaeum,  where  was  also  shewn  a  wooden  statue, 
which  had  come  from  Tauria'.  As  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worship,  it  is  said  that  Astrabacus  and 
Alopecus  (the  ass  and  fox),  the  sons  of  Irbus,  de- 
scendants of  Agis  in  the  fourth  generation  (about 
900  B.  C),  had  found  the  image  in  a  bush,  and  had 
been  struck  mad  by  the  sight  of  it ;  that  the  Lim- 
natde,  and  other  villages  of  Sparta,  had  upon  this 
offered  sacrifices  to  them,  when  a  quarrel  arose,  and 
murder  ensued.  A  number  of  men  were  killed  at 
the  altar;  and  accordingly  the  goddess  called  for 
victims  to  atone  for  the  pollution ;  instead  of  which, 
in  later  times,  the  scourging  of  boys  was  instituted, 
over  the  severity  of  which  the  priestess  presided"^. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  vofAnyj  Av^ftly,  a  Lydian  procession  h  From  this 
narration  it  follows  that  the  scourging  was  consi- 
dered as  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice ;  and  fur- 


B  Paus.  I.  23.  9.  I.  33.  I. 
cf.  III.  17.  6.  Eurip.  Troad. 
1462.  sqq.  Callim.  Hymn. 
Dian.  173.  Eupborion  also 
placed  the  sacrifice  of  Iphige- 
nia  at  Brauron,  fragm.  81.  ed. 
Main  eke. 

*»  The  Argives,  Stesichorus, 
and  Eupborion,  according  to 
Pans.  II.  22.  7.  Antonin.  Li- 
ber. 27.  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr. 

183- 
'  Paus.  III.  16.  6.    Hygin. 

&b.    261.     Comp.    Creuzer's 

Ck>mment.   Herod,    pag.  244. 

From  this  temple  Helen  was 


carried  away,  according  to 
Plutarch  Thes.  31.  cf.  Hygin. 
fab.  79 ;  whose  name  reminds 
us  of  the  *EX€ifTf4>'*povpT€s  of 
Diana  of  Brauron. 

^  Hie  ^tafuurriytunt  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  ^va^,  ^  M  rtjs 
X^pf^  o'9i>fjLaa'Kia  r&p  fUXX6yr€mf 
fuumynvo'&ai,  Hesychius.  Comp. 
Hemsterhuis  and  Valcknaer  ad 
Adoniaz.  p.  277.  There  were 
also  other  games  at  this  fes- 
tiva]»  Boeckh.  Inscript.  N*'. 
14x6.  M  *AXK(inroi;  puc^trag  t6 
mudm^  Ktkriri  *Apir4§Miri  *Op$if, 

I  Plutarch.  Arist.  17. 
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ther,  that  the  worship  was  looked  upon  as  of  a  fo- 
reign origin:  -notwithstanding  this,  it  was  com- 
pletely interwoven  into  the  Lacedaemonian  mytho- 
logy. For  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  pretended 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  Iphigenia,  is  no  other 
than  the  Taurian  goddess,  who  was  actually  wor- 
shipped in  several  cities  of  Greece  imder  the  name 
of  'l(f>iy€V€ta.  Considered  as  a  heroine,  indeed,  she 
became  first,  instead  of  the  goddess  thirsting  for 
human  sacrifice,  the  virgin  sacrificed  to  her;  and, 
secondly,  her  sacrificing  priestess™.  According  to 
the  Cyprian  poems  (for  Homer  knew  nothing  of  her) 
Iphigenia  was  sacrificed  to  Diana ;  but  was  by  her 
brought  to  Tauria,  and  made  immortal ;  a  deer  (or, 
according  to  others,  a  bear,  and  also  a  bull)  having 
been  left  in  her  place  ^ ;  Hesiod  also  represented  her 
as  immortal,  viz.  as  Hecate^.  The  sacrifice  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Aulis,  because 
there  was  a  temple  (probably  of  the  Orthosian 
Diana)  near  the  port,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  made 
at  the  passage  P. 

This  worship  probably  came  to  Laconia  from 
Lemnos^,  one  of  its  principal  seats.  I  have  ob- 
served in  a  former  work,  that  in  early  tradition 
Lemnos  was  probably  identical  with  Tauria',  and 
that  the  latter  country  derived  its  poetical  name 
from  the  symbol  of  the  btdl,  in  the  same  manner  as 


"   Procl.  Chrestomath.   ap.  747.  Tzetzes  ad  Lycopbr.  183. 

HephBBst.  Gaisford.  Siebelis  ad  Phanod.  pp.  6.  9. 

n  Ap.  Etyin.  Mag.  in  Tavpd^        «i  See  the  confused  account 

voXoif.  in   tlutarch.  Mulier.  Virt.  7. 

o  Pans.  I.  43.  I.  Quttst.    Gwec.     21.     Poly«n. 

P  Theognis  Parsn.  11.   Di-  Vlt.  49. 
caearch.  Anagr.  88.    llutarch.         '  Orckomenos  p.  311. 
Ages.  6.    Etymol.  Magn.  pag. 
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hyda  in  later  times  took  its  name  from  the  S3mfibol 
of  the  wolf.  In  Lemnos  also  a  great  goddess  was 
anciently  worshipped  with  sacrifices  of  virgins ;  to 
which  place  the  wooden  image  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Brauron.  This  opinion  becomes  more 
evident  by  a  comparison  with  the  worship  of  Chryse. 
Agamemnon  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Chryse  as  well  as  of  Iphigenia'^  and  also,  according 
to  others,  of  a  son  Chryses,  who  went  to  Tauria 
with  Orestes'.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Chryse  was 
a  goddess,  who  had  from  early  times  been  worship- 
ped both  at  Lemnos  and  Samothrace.  The  Argo- 
nauts under  Hercules  and  Jason  were  said  to  have 
sacrificed  to  her;  and  her  ancient  wooden  image, 
raised  over  an  hearth  of  unhewn  stones,  is  often 
represented  on  ancient  vases ".  Philoctetes  is  said 
to  have  been  bitten  by  the  viper*  when  he  disco- 
vered this  altar  y.  This  goddess  Chryse,  who  is  also 
called  Athena,  was  probably  only  a  different  form  of 
her  sister  Iphigenia. 

The  worship  of  both  these  goddesses  spread  to  '  I 

other  places,  to  the  north  of  the  iEgean  sea.  Thus 
on  the  coast  of  Byzantium  there  was  an  altar  of 
Diana  Orthosia ' ;  and  opposite  to  it,  at  Chrysc^x)- 
lis,  was  the  tomb  of  Chryses,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, who,  in  his  search  after  Iphigenia,  was  said  to 
have  died  there*.     It  is  evident  that  this  system  of 

"  Etym.  Magn.  p.  815.  sq.  Argum.  Metr.  p.  57. 

<  Hygin.   fab.  121.  on   the         *  The  subject  of  a  picture 

two  Chryses.  mentioned  by  Philostrat.  Icon. 

"   Uhden.    BerUn    Tran#ac-  17.    Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  LIX.  ,. 

dons  for  1815,  p.  63.    MiQin-  p.  577.  21. 
gen  DiversesPeintures,  plaice         y  Millingen    ibid,    planche 

51.  Welcker  ap.  Dissen.  Espl.  50. 
Find.  p.  512.    Compare  Butt-         *  Herod.  IV.  87. 
mann  ad  Sophocl.  Philoct.  ad         *    Etym.    Magn.   ubi    sup. 
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religious  names  was  arbitrarily  transferred  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  and  most 
curiously  interwoven  with  the  Trojan  mythology. 
The  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  Tauria  by 
their  voyages  to  Miletus ;  and  they  gave  it  a  name 
already  celebrated  in  their  mythology.  They  found 
there  some  sanguinary  rites  of  a  goddess,  which, 
by  partly  softening  the  name,  they  called  Oreilache^; 
they  also  found  human  sacrifices,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  offered  to  Iphigenia^;  their  own  wor- 
ship of  tljgt^eity  bore  so  many  marks  of  ancient 
barbarism,  that  they  were  willing  to  consider  the 
northern  barbarians  as  its  authors.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Tauric  Diana  was  no  more  derived 
from  the  Taurians,  than  the  ^thopian  Diana  from 
the  iBthiopians^,  &c.  In  Asia  Minor®  also  there 
were  modes  of  worship,  which  the  Greeks  compared 
with  the  rites  of  the  Orthosian  Diana,  of  the  simila- 
rity of  which  we  shall  presently  treat. 

7.  Hitherto  we  have  merely  collected  the  fabulous 
narrations  of  the  ancients,  and  attempted  to  shew 
their  connexion;  we  shall  next  speak  of  the  cere- 


Dionysius  de  Bosporo  Thracio 
p.  22.  ed.  Hudson.  Uesychius 
Milesius  de  Constantinopoli. 

^  Ammianus  XXII.  8.  An- 
tonin.  Liberal.  27.  Perizonius 
ad  -^Elian.  V.  H.  II.  25.  Hem- 
sterhuis  ad  Poll.  IX.  12.  pag. 
982. 

*^  Herod.  IV.  103.  Comp. 
Scymnus  Chius  v.  88.  Strab. 
VII.  pag.  508.  XII.  pag.  535. 
Mannert's  Geographic  vol.  IV. 
p.  279.  (ed.  1820).. 

^  See  Callim.  (fir.  417.)  and 
Eratosthenes  ap.  Stepli.  Byz. 

VOL.  I. 


in  AlBoTTia,  Hesychius  in  AWtO' 

^  A  temple  of  Diana  Ortho- 
sia  at  Teuthrania  on  the  Cai- 
cus,  Plutarch,  de  Fluv. ;  of  the 
Tauric  Diana  at  Tmolia  on  the 
Pactolus,  ibid. ;  of  Diana  Or- 
thia  in  Cappadocia,  Pans.  III. 
16.  6;  and  of  Iphigenia  at 
Comana,  Dion  Cassius  XXXV. 
II.  Comp.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
^AfjLovov,  Plutarch  de  Fluv. ;  and 
particularly  Strab.  XII.  p.  537. 
concerning  Diana  Perasia  at 
Castabala. 

Dd 
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monies  which  attended  the  worship  of  this  goddess 
or  goddesses. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  treat  of  the  meaning 
and  character  of  this  truly  mystical  worship  ^  We 
have  a  goddess  adored  with  frantic  and  enthusiastic 
orgies,  certain  signs  of  an  elementary  religion,  as 
well  as  with  human  sacrifices,  which  the  character 
of  the  Greeks  endeavoured  only  to  moderate  and  to 
ennoble;  it  appears  to  have  originally  resembled 
the  Arcadian  worship  of  Callisto ;  but  that  it  ac- 
quired at  Lemnos,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Asiatic 
religion,  a  wilder  and  more  extravagant  form,  which 
it  retained  after  its  return  to  Attica  and  Laconia. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Diana  Tauropo- 
lus  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Taurian  goddess; 
this  name  of  the  goddess  was  established  in  Samos 
(where  cakes  of  sesamy  and  honey  were  offered  to 
her  on  solemn  festivals  8^),  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Icarus^,  and  at  Amphipolis'.  The  ceremonies 
were  undoubtedly  enthusiastic,  as  the  goddess  her- 
self was  considered  as  striking  the  mind  with  mad- 
ness^; and  bloody,  because  the  worship  at  Aricia 
was  considered  like  it  I 


f  i£schylus  had  divulged 
something  relating  to  the  mys- 
teries in  the  Iphigenia,  Eustra- 
tus  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  III.  i . 
See  above,  §.  4. 

B  Herod.  III.  48.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  Tavpowdkiop,  She  was 
also  there  called  Kairpo(f>ayos, 
Hesychius  in  v.  Compare  Pa- 
nofka  Res  Samiorum  p.  63. 

•»  Strab.  XIV.  p.  639.  Cal- 
liro.  Hymn.  Dian.  187.  The 
Tauropolium  in  the  island  of 
Icaria     in    the     Persian    bay 


(where  Apollo  Tauropolus  was 
also  worshipped)  was  probably 
not  established  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  iElian. 
N.  A.  II.  9.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
61 1. 

'  Liv.  XLIV.  44.  and  coins. 
Also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Sipylus, 
Marm.  Oxon.  XXVI.  1.  60. 

^  Sophocl.  Aj.  174. 

^  See  particularly  Strab.  V. 
pag.  239.  She  is  represented 
on  coins  sitting  on  an  ox  run- 
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8.  We  are  now  to  consider  those  temples  of  Diana 
which  had  a  purely  Asiatic,  and  not  a  Grecian  origin, 
and  are  wholly  distinct,  not  only  from  the  Doric, 
but  also  from  the  Arcadian  worship  of  Diana. 

The  Ephesian  Diana  was  doubtless  found  by 
the  lonians,  when  they  settled  on  that  coast,  as  al- 
ready an  object  of  worship,  in  her  temple™,  situated 
in  a  marshy  valley  of  the  Cayster".  From  some 
real  or  accidental  resemblance  in  the  attributes  of 
the  Munychian  and  Ephesian  goddesses,  they  called 
the  latter  "Diana;"  yet,  wherever  her  worship 
spread,  she  was  always  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tional title  of  "  Ephesian °."  Every  thing  that  is 
related  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  is  singular  and 
foreign  to  the  Greeks.  Her  constant  symbol  is  the 
bee,  which  is  not  otherwise  attributed  to  Diana; 
the  other  attributes,  which  adorned  her  statues  in 
later  times,  are  too  far-fetched  to  admit  of  any  con- 
clusion being  drawn  from  them.  The  bee,  however, 
appears  originally  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  nou- 
rishment p  ;  the  chief  priest  himself  was  called  6<7ff>yv, 


ning,  wliich  Apollodorus  ex- 
plained of  the  periodic  course 
of  the  goddess,  with  reference 
to  the  moon,  pag.  402.  ed. 
Heyne.  Comp.  Etymol.  M.  in 
Tavpo7r6\ov.  Apostolius  XVIII. 
23.  See  also  Spanheim  ad 
Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  174, 
187. 

'"  Concerning  the  situation 
of  which  see  Locella  ad  Xe- 
noph.  Ephes.  p.  87.  Compare 
Caylus  M^.m.  de  VAcad.  tom. 
XX.  pp.  428—441.  Choiseul 
Gouffier  Voyage  pittoresque 
tom.  I.  p.  191. 

'^  Herod.  II.  10.     Diana  vi- 


sited the  son  of  the  Cayster  ac- 
cording to  CalLimachus  fragm. 
102.  ed.  Bentl. 

"  At  Corinth,  Pans.  II.  2.  5. 
Alea,  id.  VIII.  23.  i .  An  Ephe- 
sium  at  Massilia,  Strabo  IV. 
pp.  179,  184.  at  the  founding 
of  which  there  was  a  priestess 
named  Aristarche  (compare 
the  * hpKrreLpxtlov  of  Diana  at 
Ellis,    Plutarch.  Qusest.  Greec. 

47)- 

P   Of  a   peculiar  character 

also    were     the    sacrifices    of 

parsley  and  salt  at  Dsetis   in 

Ephesus,  Etym.  Mag.  in  Am- 
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or  the  king-bee :  some  of  the  other  sacerdotal  names 
are  of  barbarous^  and  not  Greek  derivation^.  The 
gods,  by  whom  this  great  goddess'  was  surrounded, 
must  also  have  been  of  a  peculiar  description.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Latona  was  originally  called  her 
mother",  as  Apollo  is  never  joined  with  her*.  Her 
nurse  appears  to  have  been  called  Ammas^.  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  proclaimed  her  birth  from 
mount  Ceryceum*.  This  Hercules  may  perhaps  be 
some  native  demigod,  possibly  one  of  the  Idaean 
dactyli,  whose  names  were,  according  to  some,  con- 
tained in  Ephesian  incantations,  which  were  in- 
scribed at  the  foot  of  her  statues  y. 

9.  Thus  much  concerns  the  character  of  this  wor- 
ship, which  appears,  like  an  isolated  point,  project- 
ing from  a  religious  system,  otherwise  confined  to 
the  western  parts  of  Greece. 

As  to  its  origin,  it  is  the  unanimous  tradition  of 
antiquity  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Amazons.  This 
legend  had  probably  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the 


^  The  Megabyzi,  so  called 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon.  Also  Mv^r  was  a  priest's 
name,  Apostol.  V.  44.  The 
servants  of  the  goddess  were, 
according  to  their  different 
grades,  called  /icXXicp^s,  *«/>$(, 
and  wapuptjs,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch An  Seni  sit  ger.  Resp. 
34.  p.  130.  ed.  Hutten. 

'  nptoroBpovUi,   Paus.   X.   38. 

3- 

*  Latona  is    said   to   have 

given  birth  to  her  at  C!orissus 
in  the  Ephesia,  Steph.  Byz.  in 
K6ptovo£, 

*  The  union  of  Apollo  of 
Colophon,    of    the    Ephesian 


Diana,  and  of  the  Nemesis  of 
Smyrna  on  coins  of  these  ci- 
ties in  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors is  only  a  mutual  com- 
pliment. In  the  speech  of  the 
Ephesians  in  Tacitus  Annal. 
III.  6 1 .  there  is  evidently  much 
inaccuracy.  The*AvdXkmf*Afia' 
i6vios  in  Paus.  III.  35.  2.  is  a 
singular  curiosity. 

^  *AftfMas,  4  rp6<t>os  *Apr4fudos. 
Kol  ff  fUfnip  KM  4  'Pca  Koi  ^  ^ 

fM/nip,  Hesychius. 

*  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  511.  56. 
Gudian.  p.  320.  26. 

>  See  Lobeck  de  Idms  Dae- 
tylis. 
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ancient  epic  poems  before  it  was  alluded  to  by  Pin- 
dar^; and  that  it  was  also  preserved  on  the  spot 
appears  from  the  celebrated  contest  of  Phidias,  Po- 
lycleitus,  and  other  artists,  to  make  statues  of  Ama- 
zons for  the  Ephesian  temple :  lately  also  a  sarco- 
phagus was  found  near  Ephesus  representing  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons  \  The  traditions  respecting 
the  foundation  of  the  cities  of  Smyrna,  Cume,  Myr- 
lea,  Myrina,  .^lolis,  Priene,  Mytilene,  and  Pitane  al^o 
make  mention  of  the  Amazons^.  With  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  Amazons,  it  has  rightly  (in  my 
opinion)  been  supposed  that  the  idea  of  them  was 
suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  innimierable  female 
slaves  {Upoiovkoi)  which  were  employed  about  the 
temples  of  Asia  Minora  According  to  Callimachus 
also  the  Amazons  danced  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe 
round  the  statue  which  had  been  newly  raised  on 
the  trunk  of  an  elm-tree.  It  is  also  stated  as  an 
historical  fact,  that,  even  in  the  times  of  the  lo- 
nians,  women  of  the  Amazon  race  dwelt  round  the 
temple^;  although  virgins  only  were  permitted  to 


*  Ap.  Paus.  VII.  2.  4. 
fVagm.  Incert.  56.  ed.  Boeckh. 
See  Calliin.  Hymn.  Dian.  240. 
sqq.  Paus.  IV.  31.6.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  "l^aos.  cf.  in  2i<rvpfitiy 
Kvpva.  Etym.  Mag.  in*E<^<n>v. 
Plutarch  Qusest.  Grsec.  56.  p. 
407.  ed.  Hutten.  Hyginus  fab. 
223,  225.  Tlie  contrary  is 
stated  in  Eusebius  Chron.  n. 
870.     *A,ftai6p«t    r6    iv    *E<l>ea'^ 

Up6v  (veKpfja'av, 

*  Moses'  Vases,  plate  133. 

^  Hecataeus  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  ^AfuaC  According  to  Hera- 
clides  Ponticus  33.  their  set- 


tlements reached  from  Mycale 
to  Pitane,  Diod.  III.  55.  from 
Dionysius  of  Samos,  Ephorus 
ap.  Strab.  XII.  pag.  550.  cf. 
XIII.  p.  623,  &c.  See  Steph. 
Byz.  in  *Avaia  of  a  place  called 
Ansea  opposite  Samos,  where 
an  Amazon  of  that  name  was 
buried.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  'Avan-oi.  Perhaps  a  Diana 
Anaitis  was  here  worshipped. 

<^  Proposed  by  Tolken,  Ueber 
das  Bas-relief,  &c.  p.  210.  and 
approved  by  Boeckh  in  Hirt 
Ueber  die  Hierodulen  p.  55 . 

^Paus.  VII.  2.  5. 
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euter  the  sanctuary  itself^.  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  goddess  upon  whom  these  Amazons  at- 
tended, being  represented  as  a  beneficent  and  nou- 
rishing deity,  was  likewise  supposed  to  have  the  at- 
tributes of  war  and  destruction ;  a  double  and  op- 
posite  character,  which  we  have  traced  in  other 
branches  of  the  worship  of  Diana.  As  to  the  native 
country  of  the  Amazons,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  founded  this  worship,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  Phrygia,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  Iliad  to 
have  come  from  the  east  of  the  Sangarius,  and  to 
have  fought  with  the  Phrygians^.  The  Syrians, 
however,  bordered  on  that  people :  and  Pindar,  who 
says  that  the  Amazons  led  the  Syrian  arrays,  fully 
coincides  with  those  who  fix  their  origin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon,  Chadesius  and  Lycastus 
along  the  coast  of  Themiscyra^.  The  striking  agree- 
ment of  several  authors  in  this  statement,  and  its 
singulai'  precision,  render  it  of  double  importance. 
And  what  country  could  have  been  more  probably 
the  native  place  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  as  well  as 
of  the  warlike  Hierodula?,  than  Cappadocia ;  where 
there  were,  in  the  historical  age,  large  numbers  of 
sacred  slaves,  both  male  and  female;  where  also 
there  was  an  elementary  religion,  with  frantic  rites. 


'  Achill.  Tat.  Clitoph.  VII. 

P-43»- 

'II.  III.  185. 

«  Ap.  Strab.  XII.  p.  819  C. 
fragin.  incert.  57.  p.  645.  ed. 
Boeckh. 

'•  iEschyl.  Prometh.  723. 
Pherecydes  ap.  Schol.  ApoU. 
Rhod.  II.  370.  Herod.  IV. 
no.  Arrian  Peripl.  pag.  16. 
Scymnus  Cbius  v.  229.    Creu- 


zer  Vet.  Histor.  Grsec.  p.  80. 
According  to  Schol.  Apoll.  uhi 
sup.  (cf.  990.)  there  were  in 
the  vef^lop  Aoiavros  in  Phrygia 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ther- 
modon) three  cities  of  the 
Amazons  ;  not  far  off  was  Alc- 
monia  (Acmonia  Steph.  Byz.), 
where  Harmonia  produced  the 
Amazons  to  Mars. 
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and  the  principal  divinity  was  at  the  same  time  a 
BeUona  and  a  Magna  Mater  ? 

This  same  oriental  worship  had  also  been  in 
other  places  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
Among  these  are  Diana  Letu^ophryne^  who  was 
worshipped  in  Phrygia,  near  a  warm  spring  S  and 
thence  particularly  honoured  along  the  banks  of 
the  Maeander  in  Magnesia;  and  therefore  also  by 
Themistodes  ^.  She  was  represented  in  the  same 
form  as  the  Ephesian  goddess  ^  Her  sacred  animal 
was  the  buffalo'".  The  Diana  of  Sipylus  was  wor- 
shipped with  wanton  games,  from  which  she  was 
also  called  at  Olympia  (according  to  Pausanias)  Cor- 
daca''.  The  Pergaan  Diana,  known  all  over  Greece 
by  her  itinerant  priests  »,  and  of  the  same  form  as 
the  Diana  LeucophrjmeP;  with  many  others**.  It 
was  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  worship  that  the  mu- 


'  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  2.  19. 

^  Marm.  Oxon.  XXVI.  1.  84. 
Paus.  I.  26.  4.  III.  18.  6. 

*  Heyne  Antiquarische  Auf- 
satze  vol,  I.  p.  109.  Compare 
Paciandi  Monum.  Pelop.  vol. 

II.  p.  13. 

"*  See  the  coins  in  Mionnet 
torn.  III.  p.  137. 

"  VI.  22.  I.  The  Sicilian 
Greeks  also  celebrated  to  Di- 
ana the  effeminate  Ionian 
dance,  Pollux  IV.  14,  104. 

"  Scylax  p.  39.  Strab.  XIV. 
p.  667.  CaUim.  Hymn.  Dian. 
187.    Cicero   in  Verr.  I.   20. 

III.  21.    Hesychius,     Suidas, 
Photius,   &C.    in    Utfyyala    $«6f. 

Apostolius  IX.  91.  where  for 

napayaia  read  wtpyaia.   At  Perge 

also   the    Syrian  Adonis   was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of 


Aboba,  Hesychius  in  *Aj3<0/3a. 

P  Represented  on  coins  as  a 
signum  informe, 

^  For  example,  Diana  Yav- 
duAt  of  Bargyliae,  Polyb.  XVI. 
12.3;  Diana  'Eort^r  of  lassus, 
ibid.  ArriAX  Inscript.  Chand- 
ler, p.  19.  n.  57 ;  the  goddess 
of  Upk  K^iLq  at  Tliyateira,  called 
•Op^Zrir,  Polyb.  XXXII.  25.  11. 
Inscript.  in  Walpole's  Travels 
pag.  575  ;  the  Mysian  Diana, 
Paus.  III.  20.  8.  cf.  CaUim. 
Hymn.  Dian.  116;  the  Asty- 
rene  Diana  under  mount  Ida, 
Strab.  XIII.  p.  606,  613  ;  the 
Boritine  Diana  of  Lydia,  Eck- 
hel  Doct.  Num.  vol.  III.  pag. 
121  ;  Diana  Adrasteia  in  Les- 
ser Phrygia,  Harpocration  in 
'Ad/joirrcui,  &c. 
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sidan  Timotheus  called  Diana  **  the  raging  and 
**  foaming,  like  a  Bacchanalian  ^ ;"  and  the  tragic 
poet  Diogenes  in  a  beautiful  though  not  a  very  ac- 
curate passage  of  his  Semele  speaks  of  the  Lydian 
and  Bactrian  virgins,  who  with  soft  strains  worship- 
ped the  Tmolian  Diana  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys  ^ 
I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  different  branches  and  forms  of 
the  worship  of  Diana ;  in  which  some  difficult  and 
doubtful  questions  have  of  necessity  been  passed 
over :  but  X  have  preferred  rather  to  reckon  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  reader  in  some  uncertain  pro- 
positions than  to  weary  his  patience  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  all  the  debatable  points. 


CHAP.   X. 

Oft  (he  worship  of  Jupiter^  JunOj  Minerva j  Ceres^  Nep^ 
tune,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  ./Esculapius, 
Cupid,  the  Graces,  and  tl^e  Dioscuri  among  the  Dorians. 

1.  Having  now  considered  the  worship  of  those 
deities  which  either  wholly  or  partially  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Dorians,  it  now  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  our  account  of  the  religion  of  that 
race,  also  to  point  out  those  various  worships  which 
they  adopted  from  other  nations. 

This  inquiry  will  be  of  value  in  two  other  re- 
spects than  the  plain  and  immediate  result  to  which 
it  leads ;  viz.  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history 
of  the  Doric  colonies,  and  likewise  on  the  Doric  cha^ 


>*  Ovada,  <^f/3cida,  fuupoHa,  \wra-ada,  Rut.  de  Superst.  9.  p.  75. 
•  Athen.  XIV.  p.  636  A. 
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racter,  upon  which  the  mode  of  worship  had  a  most 
powerfiil  influence. 

But  since  the  subject  embraced  in  its  fiill  extent 
would  be  almost  endless  (there  being  no  part  of 
ancient  history  on  which  there  are  such  ample  ac< 
counts  as  on  the  local  worships),  we  must  give  up 
all  attempt  at  completeness,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
a  narrower  view. 

To  begin  then  with  Jupiter.  It  is  remarkable 
that  there  was  no  great  establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  this  god  (except  the  Phrygian  in  Crete)  in 
any  Doric  country,  but  wherever  it  occurred  was 
connected  with  and  subordinate  to  that  of  some 
other  deity.  The  worship  at  Olympia  *  appears  to 
have  been  established  by  the  Achaeans,  who  in  other 
places  (e.  g.  at  ^gium)  consecrated  temples  to  Ju- 
piter alone:  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Hellanius  at 
iEgina  was  introduced  by  the  Hellenes  of  Thessaly. 
But  the  whole  of  Argolis  and  also  Corinth  were, 
from  early  times,  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  the 
character  of  whose  worship  resembled  that  of  Ju- 
piter's, although  it  was  more  pronounced.  The  chief 
temple  was  twelve  stadia  from  Mycenae,  and  forty 
from  Argos,  beyond  the  district  of  Prosymna " ;  its 
service  was  performed  by  the  most  distinguished 


'  From  this  temple  was  de- 
rived the  Olympieum  at  Syra- 
cuse (sec  above,  book  I.  cb.  6. 
§.  7.),  the  priest  of  which, 
called  *Afji<f>ifro\os,  was  the  high- 
est annual  officer,  Thucyd.  VII. 
65,  70.  Diod.  XVI.  70.  Exc. 
Virt.  etVit.  p.  558.  Cic.  Verr. 

11.  51. 

"  Creuzer  Symbolik  vol.  II. 

p.  575.  *Hpa£  U-poavfumias  lep6v, 


Pseudo-Plutarch  de  Fluv.  Strab. 
P-  573»  ^  probably  not  correct 
in  distinguishing  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Prosymna  from  the 
celebrated  one.  The  names 
Prosymna  and  Prosymmts  also 
occur  at  Lema  and  at  Gortyna 
in  Arcadia.  Inscription  of  Gor- 
tyna in  Fourmont's  Collection, 
&  warpa  rwv  irpoavfjL»<u»y  vucofia- 
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priestesses,  and  celebrated  by  the  first  festivals  and 
games,  being  also  one  of  the  earliest  nurseries  of 
the  art  of  sculpture.  It  appears  that  Argos  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  worship  of  Juno,  and  that  there 
it  first  received  its  peculiar  form  and  character :  for 
the  worship  of  the  Samian  Juno,  as  well  as  that  at 
Sparta  ^  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Argos,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  resem- 
blance in  the  ceremonies ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  worship  of  the  same  goddess  at  Epidaurus^, 
iEgina,  and  Byzantium.  In  the  early  mythology  of 
Argos  her  name  constantly  occurs ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  lo,  so  far  as  they  were  native,  are 
only  fabulous  expressions  for  the  ideas  and  feelings 
excited  by  this  religion.  Thus  also  -the  Corinthian 
fables  of  Medea  refer  to -the  indigenous  worship  of 
Juno  Acraea*.  Hence  the  Corinthians  introduced 
into  their  colony  of  Corcyra,  together  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Juno  *,  the  mythology  and  worship  of  Me- 
dea^. The  peculiarities  of  the  worship  of  Juno 
must  partly  be  looked  for  in  the  symbolical  tradi- 
tions respecting  lo  and  Medea,  and  other  mytho- 


*  Pausanias  III.  13.  Sturz 
Pherecydes  p.  79.  See  parti- 
cularly Heyne  ad  II.  A.  52.  Eu- 
rydice  the  daughter  of  Acrisius 
was  said  to  have  built  the  tem- 
ple. To  the  statement  of  Pau- 
saniaa  III.  15.7.  ij^voh  hi  *EX- 
\fiv<av  A€UC€daifiovioi£  KaStfTrrjKtv 
'*Hpav  tnovofidCtw   alyo<l)dyoy    koi 

aiyas  rjj  Bf^  OvtiP  (compare  He- 
sych.  in  Aiyo^ayof  X^pa  cV  lirdprjf 
with  Welcker  on  Schwenck's 
Etymologiske  Andeulungen  pag. 
294.),  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  same  custom  prevailed  in 


Corinth;  see  Photius  Lex.  in 
rj  at(  rfjv  ftdxaipav.  Zenob.  Pro- 
verb. I.  27.  Diogen.  Prov.  1. 52. 

>  Thucyd.V.  75. 

'  See  Orchomenos  p.  267. 

••  The  chief  temple  at  Cor- 
cyra was  that  of  Juno,  Thucyd. 
1.  24.  III.  75,  79.  Also  at  Sy- 
racuse, iElian.V.  H.  VI.  I  i,&c. 

^  Orchomenos  pag.  297.  The 
divinity  of  Medea  there  as- 
serted is  completely  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  Athenaflforas 
Legat.  p.  14.  that  Hesiod  and 
Alcman  called  her  goddess. 
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logical  personages  of  the  same  description,  and  partl7 
in  the  various  rites  of  the  Samian  festival.  It  was 
doubtless  founded  on  some  elementary  religion,  as 
may  be  plainly  seen  from  the  tradition  that  Jupiter 
had  on  mount  Thomax  in  southern  Argolis  misled 
Juno  in  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo  (whose  song  was  con- 
sidered in  Greece  as  the  prognostic  of  fertile  rains 
in  the  spring.)  The  marriage  with  Jupiter  (called 
Upo^  ycifxof)  is  always  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
worship  of  Juno ;  she  was  represented  veiled,  like  a 
bride ;  and  was  carried,  like  a  bride,  on  a  car,  with 
other  similar  allusions  ^.  At  Samos  it  was  related 
that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  had  been  once  entirely 
covered  with  branches ;  and  this,  as  it  appears,  was 
also  represented  at  festivals  ^.  The  Argive  festival 
of  AiyjEfva^  i.  e.  of  the  "  bed  of  twigs,"  had  the  same 
meaning  ®. 

2.  In  Argolis  also  the  worship  of  Minerva  was 
of  great  antiquity,  and  enjoyed  almost  equal  ho- 
nours with  that  of  Juno ;  her  temple  was  on  the 
height  of  Larissa :  and  doubtless  she  had  the  same 
character  and  origin  as  the  Minerva  Chalcioecus  of 
Sparta  ^.  Their  names  were  in  both  places  nearly 
the  same,  as  at  Sparta  she  was  called  'O^ri Actios,  and 
in  Argolis  'O^v^epfcrif^  the  quicksighted^ ;  and  though 
in  both  places  the  names  were  explained  from  his- 
torical events,  it  seems  more  accurate  to  compare 

"^  She  was  worshipped  under  gion,andWelckeroDSchwenck 

the  titles  of  EiXi^dvia  and  TafiqXfi,  p.  i268. 

HesychiiLs  in  ^iKf)6via,  Eustath.  ^  At  Sparta  there  was  also 

ad  Horn.  p.  1156.  the  Arcadian  worship  of  Mi- 

•^  Athen.  XV.  p.  672.  nerva  Alea,  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI. 

^  Hesyehius  in  v.     See  also  5.  27. 

Creuzer'siS[^m6o/tA,  whose  chap-  «  Pausan.  III.  18.  i.  Plutarch 

ter  upon  Juno  contains  much  Lycurg.  II. 

in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  reli-  ^  Pausan.  II.  24. 
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them  with  the  title  of  Minerva  at  Athens  and  Si- 
geum,  T?^vKS9ii9  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  At 
Argos  a  large  part  of  the  heroic  mythology  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  worship  of  Minerva :  for  Acrisius 
was  fabled  to  have  been  buried  in  her  temple  on 
the  citadel  ^ ;  and  since  ^AKpia  was  a  title  of  the  god- 
dess herself  ^9  it  appears  to  me  that  the  name  'AKpi- 
cTiof  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  manner : 
especially  as  it  is  plain  from  an  analysis  of  the  my- 
thology of  Acrisius,  Perseus,  and  the  Grorgons,  that 
it  is  entirely  founded  on  symbols  of  Minerva.  Co- 
rinth also  had  a  part  in  these  fables,  as  is  clearly 
shewn  by  the  figures  of  Pegasus,  of  the  head  of 
Medusa  and  Minerva  herself  upon  the  coins  of  this 
state  and  of  its  colonies  Leucadia,  Anactorium,  and 
Amphilochian  Argos  ^ 

There  is  also  another  branch  of  the  worship  of 
Minerva  in  the  Doric  states,  viz.  that  which  ex- 
tended from  Lindus  in  Rhodes  to  Gela  in  Sicily, 
and  from  thence  to  Agrigentum  and  Camaruia™. 
In  all  these  places  Minerva  was  the  protectress  of 
the  citadel'  and  the  town,  and  was  associated  with 
Jupiter  Polieus  (also  with  Jupiter  Atabyrius  "*).    As 


*  Clem.  Alexand.  Protrept. 
p.  29.  ed.  Sylburg. 

^  *AKpia*A3Tjpa  cv^Apytt.  Also 
Juno,  Diana,  and  Venus,  see 
Hesych.  in  'Axpca. 

>  But  with  a  particular  re- 
ference to  Bellerophon.  From 
Pegasus  was  derived  the  god- 
dess Hippia,  Find  Olymp.XIII. 
97,  whose  altar  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  rite  of  incu- 
bation. 'EXX«»ria  is,  as  we  also 
learn  from  the  Scholiast  of 
Pindar,  like  'AXca,  the  goddess 


of  light.  There  was  also  the 
worship  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, Diod.  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p. 
549.  ed.  Wesseling. 

'"  Boeckh  Explic.  ad  Pind. 
Olymp.  II.  I.  p.  123.  V.  9.  p. 
148,  and  particularly  Polyb.  IX. 
27.  7.  with  Timseus  in  Steph. 
Byz.  in  *ATafivpov,  The  Min- 
erva Polias  of  Troe/en  was  in- 
troduced by  the  lonians,  as 
the  other  worships  of  that  city 
shew. 

"  She  was  always  called  "  the 
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to  the  ceremonies  with  which  she  was  honoured,  we 
only  know  from  Pindar  that  at  Rhodes  they  offered 
fireless  sacrifices  to  her,  and  that  the  ancient  sculp- 
ture of  Rhodes  was  connected  with  her  worship. 
That  of  Hierapytna  in  Crete  (the  coins  of  which 
city  have  the  Athenian  symbols  of  Minerva)  more 
resembled  the  Rhodian  worship,  if  what  the  envoys 
from  Praesus  stated  at  Rhodes  was  correct,  viz.  that 
at  Hierapytna  the  Corybantes  were  called  the  off- 
spring of  the  sun  and  of  Minerva  °. 

3.  Although  the  worship  of  these  deities,  and  of 
Juno  in  particular,  had  probably  been  more  preva-* 
lent  before  than  after  the  Doric  invasion,  the  reli- 
gion of  Ceres  was  still  more  depressed.  This  wor- 
ship was  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Dorians,  a  fact 
which  we  know  from  Herodotus,  who,  in  speaking 
of  some  rites  of  Cereff  Thesmophoria  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  states  that  when  the  Peloponnesians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  these  rites  were  discon- 
tinued, and  that  they  were  only  kept  up  by  those 
Peloponnesians  who  remained  behind,  and  by  the 
Arcadians  p.  Consequently  we  meet  with  few  traces 
of  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Doric  name  4.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  Argos  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  this  goddess  were  on  one 
side  driven  into  the  marshes  of  Lerna,  ^nd  on  the 
other  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  in- 
habited by  the  Dryopes.     In  the  former  of  these 

"  Lindian"  even  in  the  city  of  perwayofpointing  these  words. 
Rhodes,    Meurs.    Rhod    I.  6.         1^11.171. 
Compare  Apostolius  XVII.  17.         *i  The  Messenians alone  made 

"  Strabo  X.  pag.  472.  »s  tUv  Ceres  of  Andania  the  chief  god- 

KopvfiavT€s  daifutvts  rwts,  *A0rjvas  dess  of  the  state ;  see  book  I. 

KoL  'HXu>v  iraVi€£,  This  is  the  pro-  ch.  5 .  §.  16. 
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two  places  some  mystical  rites  were  long  performed, 
and  in  the  latter  the  chief  worship  was  that  of  the 
deities  of  the  earth  and  the  infernal  regions  (x^ovioi 
060/).  Some  inscriptions  found  at  Hermione  which 
besides  Ceres  and  Proserpine  mention  the  name  of 
Cl)nnenus  ^9  an  epithet  of  Pluto,  agree  well  with  the 
beginning  of  the  hymn  which  Lasus  the  Hermionean 
addressed  to  the  deities  of  his  native  city :  ^*  I  sing 
of  Ceres  and  the  Meliboean  Proserpine,  the  wife 
of  Clymenus,  sounding  the  deep-toned  Molic  har- 
mony of  hymns®."  And  that  the  Hermioneans 
considered  the  temple  of  the  earthly  Ceres  (which 
was  connected  with  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions supposed  to  be  at  Hermione)  as  the  first  in 
the  city,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Asi- 
naeans,  expelled  from  Argolis  and  resident  in  Mes- 
senia,  sent  sacrifices  and  sacred  missions  from  thence 
to  their  national  goddess  at  Hermione  K 

In  ancient  times  also  a  worship  was  prevalent  at 
Argos  which  we  will  designate  by  the  name  of  the 
Triopian  Ceres  ".  All  the  fables  concerning  Triopas 
and  his  son  Erysichthon  (from  ipeveipi^f  rohigo)  belong 
to  an  agricultural  religion,  which  at  the  same  time 
refers  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  places  where 
this  religion  existed  in  ancient  times  are  the  Thes- 
salian  plains  of  Dotium,  Argos,  and  likewise  Attica^; 


'  Bocckh  Corp.  Inscript.  N "'. 
1197,  1198,1199.  Comp.  Paus. 
II.  35.  3.  Perhaps  the  name  of 
Hermione  also  refers  to  the 
worship  of  the  x^($v*oc  Btoi,  see 
Hesych.  in  *Epfu6vti. 

«  Athen.  XIV.  pag.  624  E. 
Compare  the  hymn  of  Philicus 
of  Corcyra,  Hepheest.  pag.  53. 
ed.  Gaisford.  and  the  verses  of 


Aristocles  ap.  Jillian.  de  N.A. 
XT  4. 

'  Boeckh  Inscript.  N'.  1 193. 

"  Pausan.  II.  22.  2.  Aqfiijrpos 
fffTip  ifpov  fTTikkrffnv  UtXaayUiot 
aw6  rov  Itpvaafievov  ncXatryot)  rov 
Tpt^Tra. 

*  Hellanicus  ap.  Athen.  X. 
p.  416  A.  et  Steph.  Byz.  in  v. 
Tpi67nov.    Callimachus    Hymn. 
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and  from  the  first  mentioned  place  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by 
an  early  national  connexion  which  is  indicated  in 
the  account  of  an  ancient  Pelasgic  colony  from  Do- 
tium  to  Cnidos,  Rhodes,  and  Syme^;  and  here  it 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Triopian  worship,  on  which 
were  afterwards  founded  the  federative  festivals  of 
the  six  Doric  cities.  In  front  of  Triopium  is  the 
small  island  of  Telos,  whence  a  single  family  joined 
the  Lindian  colony  that  founded  Gela  in  Sicily,  and 
carried  with  it  the  sacra  Triopia.  A  member  of 
this  family  named  Telines  advanced  this  private 
worship  of  the  infernal  gods  so  greatly  that  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  natioQal  religion,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  administer  it  as  Hierophant ;  it  was  from 
this  person  that  Hiero  the  king  of  Syracuse  was 
descended  ^. 

4.  By  this  history  of  the  colonial  connexions,  well 
attested  from  without,  and  having  great  internal 
probability,  we  have  ascertained  the  origin  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Sicily. 
Another  was  probably  introduced  by  the  clan  of 
the  Emmenidae  *,  which  being  originally  of  Theban 
origin  came  into  Sicily  with  the  colony  of  Grela :  for 
it  was  probably  owing  to  the  traditions  of  this  fa- 
mily alone  that  Agrigentum,  as  well  as  ancient 
Thebes,  was  called  *•  a  gift  from  Jupiter"  to  Pro- 
serpine at  their  nuptial  festival  ^. 

Cer.  24.    Inscript.  Herod.  At-  Find,  ubi  sup. 

tici;   and  compare  the  excel-  ^  Orckomenos  p.  ^^y . 

lent  explanation  of  Boeckh  ad  ^  Ibid.  pag.  257.  afterwards 

Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  II.  27.  pag.  extended   over   the   whole    of 

315.  Sicily.    Boeckh  Explic.   Find. 

y  See  Orchomenos  p.  195.  Olymp.  II.  p.  123.  Vi6prfs  wapii 

'   Herod.  VII.    153.      Schol.      SticeXiwraty  Beoydfua   kqI  'Av^co-- 
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But  from  neither  of  these  two  sources  can  the 
celebrated  worship  of  Ceres  at  Syracuse  and  its 
colony  Enna  (which  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  of  the  Romans  had  made  Sicily  the  native 
country  of  Ceres)  be  derived,  since  it  differed  in 
certain  respects  from  both  the  above-named  wor- 
ships ^.  From  its  importance  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  religions  of  Syracuse, 
and  established  at  the  first  foundation  of  that  town ; 
and  since  of  these  some  came  from  Olympia  ^,  but 
the  larger  part  from  Corinth,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  derived  from  the  former 
place,  it  must  have  been  brought  over  from  the 
parent  state.  Now  it  is  i^ne  that  there  was  at  Co- 
rinth a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  priest- 
esses of  which  also  prophesied  by  means  of  dreams®; 
but  the  worship  of  those  goddesses  was  there  of  far 
less  importance  than  in  Sicily,  where  its  preponder- 
ance may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  which  enabled  it  to  produce  wheat,  while 
the  Oreeks  had  in  their  own  country  been  accus- 
tomed to  eat  barley,  and  therefore  stimulated  the 
colonists  to  be  especially  thankful  to  the  goddess  of 
com.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  Me- 
gara  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  colonising  of  Sy- 

<t)6pia,  Pollux  I.  37.     The  Oco-         «^  A    festival   e^ayLotfidpta    at 

yo/Aio  were  probably  connected  Syracuse  (Athen.  XIV.  p.  647 

with  the  festival  opaKakvnrqpia  A.    Q€a-fjLo<f)6piop  i«p6v,  Plutarch 

(Schol.rec.adOlymp.VI.  160),  Die  56.  a  month  Thesmopho- 

and  this  festival  was   derived  rius,  see  Castelli),  Kovpeia  Plu- 

from    Thebes.     Cyzicus    also,  tarch  ubi  sup.  comp.  Diod.  V, 

founded  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  4.  sqq. 

(from  Boeotia),  was  considered         **  See   book  I.   ch.  6.   §.7. 
as  an  tpirpoUiop  of  Jupiter  for  and  above,  §.  i. 
Proserpine,  Appian.  Bell.  Mi-         *  Plut.  Timoleon  8.     Diod. 
thridat.  75.  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  XVI.  66.  Ceres  ivotiuJbiri  in  Co- 
in v.  Btafiucos,  rinth  according  to  Hesychius. 
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racuse,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  state  was 
the  real  source  from  which  the  worship  in  question 
originated,  since  Ceres  was  there  an  ancient  national 
deity,  and  was^not  disturbed  in  her  sanctuary  on  the 
citadel  of  Caria  even  by  the  Doric  invaders  ^. 

In  Laconia  also  the  worship  of  Ceres  had  been 
preserved  from  ancient  times,  although  it  could  not 
have  been  much  respected  by  the  Dorians  in  Sparta. 
For  the  Eleusinia  of  that  country  were  chiefly  cele- 
brated by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Helos,  who  on  certain  days  carried  a  wooden  statue 
of  Proserpine  to  the  Eleusinium  on  the  heights  of 
Taygetus  «.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  also  adopted 
the  worship  of  Ceres  imder  the  title  of  xflov/o,  or 
earthly,  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of  whose  kins- 
men had  settled  in  Messenia  ^. 

5,  Neptune  was  not  originally  a  god  of  the 
Doric  race,  but  was  suited  rather  to  the  character 
of  the  lonians,  who,  from  dwelling  near  the  sea, 
had  acquired  a  love  for  foreign  communication  and 
a  great  spirit  of  enterprise.  We  therefore  find  it 
only  in  a  few  places,  e.  g.  at  Taenarum '  (whence  it 
was  carried  to  Tarentum),  at  Cyrene  \  in  Mgina  \ 

^  Pausan.  The  mystical  wor-  Ovfu\uc6s  ay6fi€vos  Arjfufrpi  irapk 

ship  of  Damia  and  Auxesia  at  Aaxwri. 

Epidaurus  and  Troezen  was  also  **  III.  14.5.  Compare  He- 
connected  with  that .  of  Ceres,  sychius  in  *Eff4iroXXA  and  *Etr4- 
as  the  manuscript  Scholiast  ap.  Kprjviu, 

Mitscherlisch  ad  Hymn,  in  Ce-  '  The  priests  were  probably 
rer.  122.  declares.  But  Arififi-  called  Toiyapiorat,  see  Hesych. 
rtfp  'Agrfo-ia  (Sophocl.  ap.  He-  in  v.  Taamptat. 
sych.  in  v.  comp.  Valcken.  Ado-  ^  'Afi<f>i^tos,  i.  e.  *Afixt>i — aiot, 
niaz.  p.  292.)  and  ^rifirjrrip  'A-  Boeckh  Explic.  Rnd.  Pyth.  IV. 
fjtaia  (Suidas  in  v.)  must  not  be  p.  268.  also  nrXXdytoy  accord- 
confounded  with  those  god-  ing  to  Hesychius. 
desses.  *  .^inetica  p.  148.  and  see 

8  Pausan.  III.  20.  5,  6.  com-  Plat.  Sympos.  IX.  6.  p.  410. 
pare  Hesychius,  'EXcvo-iVia  ayi^v 

VOL.  I.  E  e 
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and  particularly  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  ;  also  at 
Troezen  and  Calauria,  which  places  (as  has  been  al- 
ready shewn)  were  among  the  ancient  settlements 
oi  the  lonians  on  the  Saronic  gulf  °;,  to  which  the 
legends  concerning  Theseus  chiefly  refer".  From 
Troez^n  the  worship  of  Neptune  was  transmitted  to 
Posidonia  in  Magna  Gr^ecia,  and  also  to  Halicar* 
nassus»  chiefly  by  the  family  of  the  Antheadae. 

6.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  did  not  enjoy  equal 
l^onour^  among  all  the  Dorians.  It  had  indeed 
penetrated  as  far  as  Sparta,  where  it  had  driven 
even  the  Lacedaemonian  women  to  phrensy  ° ;  and 
the  Delphic  oracle  itself  had  ordered  the  institution 
of  a  race  of  Bacchanalian  virgins  p.  But  nothing  is 
known  of  any  sumptuous  or  regular  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  we  might  indeed  have 
supposed  a  priori  that  the  austere  and  rigid  notions 
of  the  Spartans  would  have  been  very  averse  to  that 
4eity.  The  same  is  probably  tru^  of  Argos,  which 
bad  for  a  long  time  wholly  abstained  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Bapchus,  but  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  a 
festival  peeled  rvffffi  {turba  4).  The  conduct  of  Co- 
rinth and  Sipypn  was  in  this  respect  altogether  dif- 
ferent.    The  former  city  had  received  from  Phlius  ' 


^  Hence  also  the  sacred 
month  Gersstius  at  Troezen 
(Athen.  XIV.  p.  639),  which 
points  to  Eubcea. 

"  See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  3. 
on  the  ancient  difference  be- 
tween the  Isthmian  and  O- 
iympic  games. 

OiElianV.H.III.42.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Av.  963.  Pac.  1071. 

p  Pausan.  IIL  13.  4.  Here, 
too,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  there 


was  ^lowtros  iv  Aifxyais,  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  363.  See  above,  ch. 
9.  §.3.  concerning  the  Dy- 
rasns. 

*i  Pausan.  II.  23,  24.  37. 
Compare   Hesychius   in   'Yap- 

'  See  above,  book  I.  ch.  5. 
§.3.  Phlius,  on  account  of  this 
worship,  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  (rarvpiKoi  Troajrai  Aristeas 
and  Pratinas. 
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the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  title  of  /SoKX'fTof^ 
i.  e.  ^^  exciting  to  phrensy ;"  and  also  under  that  of 
XvfTio^y  the  " appeasing^'  or  " soothing""  from  Thebes, 
whence  it  was  said  to  have  come  at  the  time  of  the 
Doric  invasion  %  and  where  it  was  celebrated  with 
festivals,  on  which  we  have  very  ample  accounts  \ 
In  early  times  some  rude  beginnings  of  tragedy 
had  been  formed  from  the  dithyrambic  choruses" 
there  performed,  as  the  tradition  of  Epigenes  in- 
forms us ;  though  these  were  not  regular  dramas : 
there  were  likewise  the  tragic  choruses  transferred 
from  Bacchus  to  some  of  the  heroes,  and  Adrastus 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  these  songs  before  the 
tyranny  of  Cleisthenes  *.  The  worship  of  this  god 
had  also  produced  a  native  kind  of  comic  and  ludi- 
crous entertainment,  the  Phallophori  y.  In  the  neighs 
bouring  city  of  Corinth,  the  same  worship,  with  its 
musical  and  poetical  accompaniments,  prevailed'; 
and  it  was  in  this  town  that,  according  to  Pindar  % 
the  dithyramb  was  first  established,  although  indeed 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreigner  (Arion).  In  the 
Doric  colonies  of  Magna  Graeda  this  worship  pre- 
served the  same  character  of  irregularity  and  excess ; 


'^  Pausan.  11.  7.6.  Also  A^d- 
pvfros  XoipoyjmKris  in  that  town, 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  25. 

'  Concerning  the  crown  laxxa 
see  Athen.  XV.  p.  678.  Com- 
pare Hesychius  in  Blokx^  and 

"  The  celebration  of  which 
appears  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  ancient  epigram  in  Athen. 
XIV.  p.  629  A. 

«  Herod.  V.  67.  The  word 
oTTcdcoffc  proves  that  the  tragic 
choruses  were  originaUy  cele- 


brated to  Bacchus.  Perhaps 
the  Adrastea  were  engrafted 
upon  the  Dionysia. 

y  Athen.  XIV.  p.  621,  622. 
It  is  to  these  that  the  Epigr. 
Onests  2.  refers.  Comp.  Her- 
mann ad  Aristot*  Poet.  3.  pag. 
104. 

■  Worshipped  under  the  ti- 
tles of  ^aax^ios  and  ^Mno9  in 
that  town*  Pausan.  II.  2.  5. 

"  Olymp.  XIU.  18.  and  see 
Boeckh's  Explic. 

£  e  2 
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the  whole  town  of  Tarentum  was  (as  Plato  says) 
drunk  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  The  painted 
vases  give  a  perfect  representation  of  the  antics  and 
masques  of  this  ancient  carnival. 

7.  In  Corinth,  however,  and  Sicyon,  the  worship 
of  Venus  as  well  as  of  Bacchus  was  established. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  worship  of  that  deity  had 
indeed  a  native  origin  in  Greece,  but  that  it  had 
been  extended  and  modified  by  Phoenician  settlers  in 
some  of  the  maritime  towns.  The  institution  of 
the  "  hospitable  damsels  ^,"  whom  the  goddess  their 
mistress  herself  ordered  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
strangers  S  was  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  ^.  Sicyon,  however, 
appears  to  have  derived  the  worship  of  these  two 
deities  from  Corinth :  the « coins  of  which  city  gene- 
rally have  a  dove  *,  and  frequently  also  a  head  of 
Venus  of  ancient  workmanship;  and  the  native 
poetess  Praxilla  (452  B.  C.)  addressed  Venus  as  the 
mother  of  Bacchus  ^,  and  sang  of  the  joys  and  woes 
of  the  Phoenician  Adonis  fi^.  While  again  the  Do- 
rians of  these  maritime  cities  had  a  certain  suscepti- 
bility, flexibleness,  and  softness  of  character,  the 
very  contrary  of  all  these  qualities  distinguished  the 


^  iro\v(€Voi    vtdtn^s,     Pindar 
Scol.  Fragm«  i . 

*■  cr^y  d*  dvayK^  fray  jcoXAy,  Pin- 
dar ibid.  Concerning  the  Upd- 
dovXoi  see  Hirt  Ueber  die  Hiero- 
duUn  and  others.  I  only  add 
that  some  of  them  were  called 
icarcSxXcioToi,  i.  e.  shut  up  in 
single  cells  (Hesychius  in  v.) ; 
but  the  reason  of  this  name  is 
not  evident. 
**  Venus  Zitbwr^  (Hesych.  in 


V.)  and  Venus  Bcrtorir  (ibid.)  at 
Syracuse  came  from  Corinth; 
see  Clem.  Alex.  p.  25. 

"^  That  is,  on  those  which 
are  falsely  ascribed  to  the  Siph- 
nians  and  Seriphians  (2E  or  21), 
but  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  district  of  Sicyon. 

'  Hesychius  in  Baxxov  AiwM/r . 

K  Zenob.  Prov.  IV.  21.  Dio- 
gen.  V.  21. 
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Spartans.  For  fdthough  that  state  came  into  con- 
nexion with  a  Phoenician  establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus  in  the  island  of  Cythera,  they  trans- 
formed it  while  they  adopted  it,  and  had  their  own 
armed  Venus,  and  the  chained  and  veiled  goddess 
of  marriage  \  From  the  same  island  also  they  re- 
ceived the  god  Adonis  imder  the  name  of  Ciris^ 
Venus,  however,  enjoyed  greater  honours  in  the 
Spartan  colony  of  Cnidos,  whence  she  went  to  Hali- 
carnassus  under  the  title  of  Acraea,  and  from  thence 
to  the  mother-dty  Troezen  K  The  worship  of  Venus 
at  Selinus  in  the  west  of  Sicily  ^  was  doubtless  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eryx,  and  was 
consequently  also  Phoenician ;  and  the  temple  was 
probably  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  that  once  flourish- 
ing city  *"• 

The  worship  of  Mercury  does  not  appear  to 
have  prevailed  in  any  Doric  state ;  in  one  respect 
he  was  superseded  by  Apollo  Agyieus.  The  same 
may  nearly  be  said  of  Vulcan  and  Mars,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  worshipped  by  the  Spartans  under 
the  names  of  Theritas  and  Enyallus.  Of  the  wor- 
ship of  iSlrSCULAPius  it  has  been  already  °  men- 
tioned  that  it   was   derived   to  Cos,  Cnidos,   and 


^  Pausan.  III.  15.  8.  III.  23. 
I.  Plutarch  Instit.  Lac.  p.  253. 
Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  449.  She 
was,  however,  also  represented 
armed  at  Corinth,  Pausan.  II. 

4-  7- 

'  Hesychius  in  v.  According 

to  the  great  et3miologi8t  Kippis 
is  merely  Cyprian,  compare 
Meurs.  Miscell.  Lacon.  I.  3. 

^  Pausan.  II.  32. 6.  and  con- 
cerning the  Troezenian  worship 
of  Venus  see  Valckenaer  ad  £u- 


ripid.  Hippolyt.  32.  Concern- 
ing the  sacrifices  of  a  sow  to 
Venus  in  Argos  at  the  varrjpta 
see  Athen.  III.  p.  96  A.  Calli- 
roach.  Fragm.  102  ed.  Bentl. 
Venus  was  worshipped  there 
with  the  title  Utpifiaciri,  Clem. 
Alex.  Protrept.  p.  24.  ed.  Syl- 
burg. 

^  See  Timssus  apud  Zenob. 
Prov.  I.  31. 

»nThuc.VI.  20. 

"  Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  I. 
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Rhodes,  from  Epidaunis,  which  state  again  had  in 
ancient  times  received  it  through  the  Phlegyans 
frc«n  Tricca  ^.  From  Epidanms^  according  to  Pan- 
sanias  p»  also  came  the  worship  of  Sicyon,  and  the 
Cyrenaean  at  Balagrae  %  with  which,  as  at  Cos,  an 
ancient  school  of  physicians  was  connected '. 

8.  We  will  just  notice  the  worship  of  the  Graces 
established  in  Crete  and  Sparta;  first,  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  early  religious  connexion  between  those 
two  countries ',  and  as  a  sign  of  that  hilarity  and 
gladness  which  was  the  most  beautiful  feature  df 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  These  goddesses  were 
at  Sparta  called  Cleta  and  Phaenna;  their  temple 
was  on  the  road  from  the  city  to  Amycl^,  on  the 
river  Tiasa^  Allied  to  this  was  the  worship  of 
Cupid,  as  practised  by  the  Cretans  and  Spartans, 
with  whom,  before  every  battle,  the  most  beautiful 
men  assembled  and  sacrificed  to  that  god  ^ :  not  as 
the  great  uniter  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  as  awaking 
mutufd  esteem  and  affection,  which  produce  that 
fear  of  the  disapprobation  of  friends  which  is  the 
noblest  soilrce  of  valour  \ 

The  most  obscure,  perhaps,  of  all  the  branches  ci 
religion  whose  origin  we  have  to  investigate  is  the 
worship  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  sons  of  Jupiter. 
It  appears  probable  that  it  had  a  double  source,  viz. 
the  heroic  honours  of  the  human  Tyndaridae,  and 

°  Orchomenos  p.  199.  '5«  7- 

H  Pausan.  II.  10.  3.  «  Paus.  III.  18.  4.  ib.  9.  35. 

•>  Paus.  II.  26.  7.  Tacit.  An-  "  Atben.  XIII.  p.  361. 

nal.  XIV.  18.  comp.  Callimach.  ^  In  an  inscription  found  at 

^VW'  5^-  Sparta   Eleutheria,   Poseidiea, 

^  Compare  the  somewhat  dif-  and  Ero^dsa  occur  as  festivals, 

ferent  opinion  of  Boeckh  Expl.  Corp.  Inscript.  1430.  and  see 

Pind.  p.  288.  Boeckh's  note. 

*  See  Heyne  ad  ApoUod.  III. 
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the  ancient  Peloponnesian  worship  of  the  great  gods 
or  Cabiri ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  attributes  of 
the  latter  seem  by  poetry  and  tradition  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  former,  viz.  the  name  of  the  sons 
of  Jupiter,  the  birth  from  an  egg,  and  the  egg- 
shaped  caps,  the  alternation  of  life  and  death,  the 
dominion  over  the  winds  and  the  waves.  As  be- 
longing to  their  worship  at  Sparta  I  may  mention 
the  ancient  images  called  tiKeaay  two  upright  beams 
with  two  others  laid  across  them  transversely  3^;  the 
custom  in  military  expeditions  of  taking  either  one 
or  both  of  the  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  according  as 
one  or  both  kings  went  ^th  the  army^;  which 
places  the  Tyndaridae  in  the  light  of  gods  of  war ; 
and  the  belief  that  they  often  appeared  as  assistants 
in  time  of  need,  or  even  merely  as  friendly  guests  S 
which  distinguishes  them  from  most  other  heroes. 
Upon  the  whole  we  know  that  the  Dorians  found 
the  worship  and  mythology  of  the  Tyndaridae  esta- 
blished at  Amyclae,  Therapne,  Pephnos,  and  other 
places ;  and  they  adopted  it,  without  caring  to  pre- 
serve its  original  form  and  meaning ;  rather,  indeed, 
attempting  to  give  to  the  worship  of  the  sons  of 
Tyndareus  a  mUtary  and  poUtictd  reference. 

>'  Plutarch  de  Amore  Pat.  I.  iEacidse  to  Salamis,  jEginetica 

pag.  36.  comp.  Zoega  de  Obc-  p.  163.   The  Koorop  Mtfn/>xay»- 

/wcupag.  225.  above,  pag.  108.  rm  of  the  Argives  (Plutarch 

note  ™.     In  Argos  there  were  Qusest.  Gr.  23.  p.  393.)  is  very 

ancient  figures  of  the  Aioo-icov/xM  obscure, 

by  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  Paus.  ^  So    among    the    Spartans 

Clem.  Akx.  Protrept.  p.  31  A.  Fhormion,  Paus.  III.  16.  3.  at 

*  As  cirixXi/rot  in  Herod.  V.  35 .  the  house  of  an  Azanian  of  Pa- 
so likewise  the  Lacedaemonians  gupolis,  Herod.  VI.  1 27.  Hence 
probably  sent  the  statues  of  also  the  Ocofcwa  of  the  Aioo-^ 
the  Tyndaridae  (ot  an,  Sayp^i)  to  xovpoi  at  Agrigentum,  Boeckh 
the  assistance  of  the  Dorians,  Expl.  Pind.  Olymp.  III.  p.  135. 
as    the   iCginetans    sent    tb^ 

£  e  4 
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9.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  heroic  my- 
thology of  the  Dorians,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Hercules,  we  will  first  attempt  to  sketch  the  prin-* 
cipal  features  of  the  religious  character  of  the  Do- 
rians, as  seen  in  the  several  worships  already  enu- 
merated. Both  in  the  developement  of  modes  of 
religion  peculiar  to  that  race,  and  in  the  adoption 
and  alteration  of  those  of  other  nations,  an  ideal  ten- 
dency may  be  perceived,  which  considered  the  deity 
not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  works  or  objects  of 
nature,  as  of  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  men.  Con- 
sequently their  religion  had  little  of  mysticism^ 
which  belongs  rather  to  elementary  worships ;  but 
the.  gods  assume  a  more  human  and  heroic  form,  fd- 
though  not  so  much  as  in  the  epic  poetry.  Hence 
the  piety  of  the  Doric  race  had  a  peculiarly  energe- 
tic character,  as  their  notions  of  the  gods  were  clear, 
distinct,  and  personal;  and  it  was  probably  con- 
nected with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  confidence, 
equally  removed  from  the  exuberance  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  gloominess  of  superstition.  Funeral  cere- 
monies and  festivals  with  violent  lamentations,  as 
well  as  enthusiastic  orgies,  were  not  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  Dorians ;  although  their  reverence 
for  antiquity  often  induced  them  to  adopt  such  rites 
when  already  established.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  displayed  in  their  festivals  and  religious  usages 
a  brightness  and  hilarity,  which  made  them  think 
that  the  most  pleasing  sacrifice  which  they  could 
offer  to  their  gods  was  to  rejoice  in  their  sight,  and 
use  the  various  methods  which  the  arts  afforded 
them  of  expressing  their  joy.  With  all  this,  their 
worship  bears  the  stamp  of  the  greatest  simplicity, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  warmth  of  heart.     The 
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Spartans  prayed  the  gods  *'  to  give  them  what  was 
^^  honourable  and  good  ^ ;"  and  although  they  did 
not  lead  out  any  splendid  processions^  and  were  even 
accused  of  offering  scanty  sacrifices,  still  Jupiter 
Ammon  declared  that  the  ^^  calm  solemnity  of  the 
^^  prayers  of  the  Spartans  was  dearer  to  him  than 
"  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks*'."  They  likewise 
shewed  the  most  faithful  adherence  to  the  usages 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
hence  they  were  little  inclined  to  the  adoption  of 
foreign  ceremonies  ^ ;  although  in  commercial  towns, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Corinth,  such  rites  were  willingly 
admitted,  from  a  regard  for  strangers  of  other  races 
and  nations  ^ 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  Doric  Hercules,  mid  his  adventures  in  Thessaly, 
JEtolia,  EptmSy  and  Doris.  Introduction  of' the  mytlw- 
logy  of  Hercules  into  Boeotia  and  Attica, 

1.  In  the  following  attempt  to  unravel  the  com- 
plicated mythology  of  Hercules,  we  will  begin  with 
those  fables  in  which  this  hero  appears  evidently  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  Doric  Heraclidae  ^,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  heroes  of  the  Hyllean  tribe,  the  highest 


^  Pseudo-Plat.  Alcib.  11.  p.  was    brought  into  repute    in 

148.  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac.  pag.  Sparta  by  Lysander,  OrckomS' 

^53-  iMwp.  359. 

^  Plat,  ubi  sup.  cf.  Plutarch.  ^  Hence   the  Thracian  Co- 

Lycurg.  19.  Compare  the  cor-  tytto,     Eupolis     ap.    Hesych. 

responding   expression  of  the  Suid.  in  Qiaa-wrrj^,  KAtvs, 

Delphian   oracle,  Porphyr.  de  ^  'HpoxX^r  y€vdpxas  in  a  Spar- 

Abstin.  II.  15.  tan   inscription,   Boeckh,   N*. 

^  The   worship  of  Ammon  1446. 
makes    an    exception,    which 
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order  in  the  Doric  nation.  We  will  first  direct  our 
attention  to  the  locality  described  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  book,  the  ancient  country  of  iike  Dorians 
in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  Thessaly,  where 
this  nation  was  continually  at  enmity  with  its  im- 
mediate neighbours,  the  Lapithae.  In  this  war  Her- 
cules appears  as  the  hero  of  the  Hyllean  tribe,  ac- 
cording to  the  epic  poem  ^gimius,  and  gained  for 
them  a  third  part  of  the  conquered  territory.  With 
this  contest  is,  as  it  appears,  also  connected  the  ce- 
lebrated conquest  of  (Echalia,  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem  called  O/^aA/a^  aX»<rif,  which  was  ascribed  to 
Homer  or  Creophylus^^.  In  this  poem  it  was  re- 
lated how  Eurytus  of  (Echalia,  the  skilful  archer, 
who  was  said  to  have  surpassed  Hercules  himself 
in  this  mode  of  fighting,  and  who  dared  to  engage 
with  Apollo^,  promised  his  daughter  lole  as  a  prize 
to  the  person  who  should  excel  himself  and  his  sons 
in  archery ;  but  Hercules  having  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, Eiuytus  refused  to  perform  his  engagement : 
upon  which  Hercules  collected  an  army,  conquered 
(Echalia,  killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  carried  away 
lole  prisoner,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  son 
Hyllus^ 


e  See  Bentley  Epistol.  ad 
Mill.  p.  503.  Jacobs  ADimadv. 
ad  Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  I.  2.  pag. 
286.  Weichert  Ueber  Apollo- 
nios  p.  246.  The  poem  is  called 
a  'HpaicXria  in  Paus.  IV.  2.2. 

J'  Od.  VIII.  228.  Theocrit. 
XXIV.  105.  ApoUod.  II.  4.  9. 
cf.  II.  4.  II. 

'  The  subject  of  the  poem, 
the  misfortunes  of  lole,  is 
given  in  general  by  Callima- 
chus  Epig.  (Strab.  XIV.  pag. 


638).  The  detail  is  given  by 
ApoUodorus  II.  6.  i.  II.  7.  7. 
who  agrees  with  Herodoms 
ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Hipp.  550. 
where  likewise  the  Oi^/SaiW  ira- 
pabo^a  of  Lysimachus  are  cited. 
Soph.  Trach.  205.  Schol.  ad  v. 
358.  which  follow  Pherecydes 
and  Menecrates,  Diod.  IV.  31, 
37.  Schol.  II.  V.  392.  where 
for  BouM-uu  write  Ev^mf .  comp. 
Scythinus  ap.  Athen.  XI.  pag. 
461  F.    Hyginus  Fab.  29,  35. 
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The  situation  of  this  ^^  well-fortified^"  (Echalia  is 
an  ancient  subject  of  controversy.  There  were  three 
places  of  this  name ;  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Pe^ 
neus  in  Thessaly,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  La- 
pithae,  between  Pdinna  to  the  east  and  Tricca  to  the 
west,  not  far  from  Ithome  ^ :  another  in  the  island 
of  Eubcea,  in  the  district  of  Eretria"".  The  third 
was  a  town  in  Messenia,  which  in  later  times  was 
called  Camasium,  upon  the  boundary  of  Arcadia  * ; 
in  which  region  there  was  also  a  town  named 
Ithome ;  and,  as  it  is  stated,  another  named  Tricca ; 
so  that  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  some  early 
connexion  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
and  the  tribes  near  the  Peneus.  Now  it  may  be 
presumed  that  each  of  these  (Echalias  was  consi- 
dered by  the  respective  inhabitants  as  the  celebrated 
town  of  the  great  Elurytus ;  whence  among  the  early 
poets  there  was  a  difference  of  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  the  M essenian  G^halia  is  called  the  city 
of  Eurytus  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  ^  and  in  the 
Odyssey  P,  which  statement  was  followed  by  Phere- 
cydes  ^ ;  the  Euboean  city  was  selected  by  the  writer 
of  the  poem  called  the  Taking  of  OBchalia '' ;  as  also 


Plutarch  de  Def.  Orac.  13.  p. 
322.  The  names  of  lole's  re- 
lations vary.  See  Hesiod  ap. 
Schol.  Trach.  266.  as  emended 
by  Bentley,  Creophylus  cited 
by  Bentley  and  Diod.  ubi  sup. 

^  Soph.  Trach.  354.  858. 
comp.  Hermann  ad  v.  326. 

*  Book  I.  ch.  I.  §.  4. 

*"  Hecatsens  ap.  Paus.  IV. 
2.  2.  Strabo  X.  p.  448. 

°  Hence  Pherecydes  ap. 
Schol.  Soph.  Trach.  354.  places 
it  in  Arcadia,  iv  Oovkff  *Apita- 
dioff,  perhaps  iu  eOMHX,  i.  e. 


*106i)fiU,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
in  Strabo  VIII.  p.  339.  iden- 
tifies (Echalia  and  Andamia, 
cf.  X.  p.  448.  Strabo  in  this 
passage  also  mentions  an  (E- 
chalia  in  Trachinia,  and  an- 
other in  ^tolia,  comp.  Eu- 
stath.  ad  II.  p.  298.  ed.  Rom. 

"  n.  594. 

V  XXI.  13. 

^  Ubi  sup.  Pausanias  like- 
wise follows  the  local  tradi- 
tion, IV.  33.  5.  cf.  27.  4. 

^  Schol.  Soph,  ubi  sup. 
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probably  in  the  i£gimius%  and  afterwards  by  Heca- 
taeus  of  Miletus  ^ ;  the  Thessalian,  in  another  pas- 
sage in  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  apparently  of 
considerable  antiquity^.  Since,  then,  this  question 
cannot  be  settled  by  authority,  we  can  only  infer 
(but  with  great  probability)  from  the  connexion  of 
the  traditions  that  the  last-mentioned  O^halia  was 
the  city  of  the  original  fable.  The  contest  for  this 
city  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  war  with 
the  Lapithae ;  Eurytus,  as  well  as  the  Lapithae,  was 
hated  by  Apollo.  If  (Echalia  is  placed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Peneus,  the  conquest  of  it  naturally  falls  in 
with  the  other  tradition ;  if  not,  it  stands  isolated 
and  unconnected.  Again;  Hercules,  according  to 
all  traditions,  conquers  lole  for  his  son  Hyllus; 
now  Hyllus  never  occurs  in  mythology  except  in 
connexion  with  the  Dorians ;  consequently  the  place 
of  the  battle  must  be  looked  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Doric  territory. 

Even  before  the  time  of  this  war  (according  to 
the  common  narration)  Hercules  had  embroiled  him* 
self  with  the  (Echalians  by  killing  Iphitus,  the  son 
of  Eurytus,  who  demanded  of  him  the  restitution 
of  some  plundered  cattle  or  horses.  In  the  common 
version  of  this  story  the  Peloponnese  was  the  scene 
of  the  encounter ;  for  Hercules  is  said  to  have  hurled 
him  from  the  walls  of  Tiryns*.    But  to  expiate  this 


'^  Book  I.  ch.  I.  §.  8. 

'  Ubi  sup.  Also  Scythinu8> 
Sophocles  and  Apollodorus  ubi 
sup.  According  to  Schol.  A- 
poll.  Rh.  I.  87.  and  Schol. 
Ven.  ad  Catal.  103.  the  yc»rc- 
poi  in  general.  Frobably  all 
these  placed  this  exploit  after 
the   adventures  in  Trachinia, 


and    immediately    before    his 
death,  cf.  Tzetz.  ad   Lycoph. 

"  11.  B.  730.  comp.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  Olxakta.  Eustath.  ad 
II.  p.  330.  ad  Od.  p.  1899.  ed. 
Rom.  and  see  the  local  tradi- 
tion in  Paus.  IV.  a.  2. 

^  Odyss.  and  Pherecyd.  ubi 
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murder,  and  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospita- 
lity, Hercules  became  a  slave ;  and,  in  order  to  re- 
lease himself  from  the  guilt,  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  father  of  Iphitus  his  own  ransom. 

8.  The  meaning  of  this  servitude  cannot  be  rightly 
explained  without  observing  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  some  parts  of  the  mythology  of 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  which  we  will  here  shortly 
elucidate.  As  Eurytus  is  represented  sometimes  as 
killed  by  Apollo,  sometimes  by  Hercules,  so  in  the 
poem  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules  ^  this  hero  punishes 
Cycnus  for  profaning  the  Pagasaean  temple ;  thus, 
in  another  tradition,  he  slays  Phylas  and  Laogoras, 
princes  of  the  Dryopes,  for  violating  the  shrine  of 
Delphi  and  other  temples^;  and  consecrates  the 
whole  nation  to  the  Pythian  Apollo*.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  Euripides  invented  the  fable  of  the  res- 
toration of  Alcestis,  and  the  contest  between  Her- 
cules and  Death  ^.  It  is  also  perhaps  fair  to  infer, 
from  the  l^;ends  of  epic  poets,  in  which  Hercules 
is  represented  as  a  hero  in  brasen  armour,  who  de- 
fended the  sacred  roads  with  his  sword,  and  over- 
threw the  violent  sons  of  Mars  that  waylaid  the 
sacrificial  processions  in  the  narrow  passes  and  de- 
files, that  in  ancient  fables  he  was  considered  not 
only  as  the  defender  of  the  Doric  race,  but  also  of 
the  Doric  worship. 

sup.  cf.  Sopb.  Trach.  38.    The         >'  Above,  eh.  1.  §.3. 
Odyssey  bas,  however,  quite  a         »  ApoUod.  II.  7.  7.    Diod. 

different  story;  viz.  that   the  IV.  37. 
death  of  Iphitus  (which  was,         ••  Above,  ch.  3.  §.  3. 
moreover,  a  peaceable  death,         ^  Perhaps  the  *Hpa#cX$ff  'Htrt- 

hf  bmybatnv,  XXI.  33.  but  in-  aKtira   m>iy»v   (the   nightmare) 

flicted  by  ApoUo  VIII.  227.)  of  Sophron  was  a  parody  of 

preceded  the  slaughter  of  Iphi-  this  fieible,  Eustath.  ad  II.  pag. 

tus.  571.  ed.  Rom. 
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We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  sale  and 
servitude  of  Hercules ;  a  point  of  primary  import- 
ance in  the  various  forms  which  the  legends  con- 
cerning this  hero  assume.  In  the  present  instance 
this  degradation  originated  from  the  murder  of  Iphi- 
tus.  Here  also  the  parallel  with  the  servitude  of 
Apollo  at  Phers  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one. 
The  god  and  the  hero  were  chosen,  as  examples,  to 
impress  the  people  in  early  times  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  sacred  character,  and  necessity  of  ex- 
piation for  murder^.  By  whom  Hercules  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  purchased  in  the  original  legend 
of  northern  Thessaly  we  know  not ;  at  a  later  pe- 
riod Omphale  was  called  his  mistress,  who  (accord- 
ing to  Pherecydes^)  bought  him  for  three  talents. 

3.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  settlements 
of  the  Dorians,  which  comprehend  the  towns  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus ;  viz.  Eri- 
neus,  Cytinium,  Bceum,  and  Pindus®. 

The  neighbours  of  the  Dorians  in  these  settle- 
ments were,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  Dryopes, 
the  Melians  of  Trachis,  and  the  iBtolians.   The  first 


^  iEsch.  Agam.  1038.  Koi 
natba  yap  roi  iJHUTuf  *  A\Kfi;fivrf£ 
TTorc  UpttOtvra  TXrjvai  Koi  lvya>p 
Biyfiv  fi'u^.  Comp.  below,  §.8. 

J  Schol.  Od.  XXI.  23.  cf. 
Apollod.  II.  6.  2. 

'^  Erineus  was,  according  to 
a  fable  preserved  in  a  strange 
and  apocryphal  inscription,  the 
place  of  a  combat  between 
Hercules  and  Calchas  Mopsus. 
Boeckh.  N'.  1759.  Yiakxavra 
YA6^v  6iKai»9  *Hp€UcKrjg  xXfVfit' 

tfot  (i.  e.  x^^^^t*^^^^)  ^^P^  ^f^' 


The  transcript  has  biKtuos  and 
T€6a^^€v;  for  which  Hermann 
has  emended  as  above.  The 
inscription  itself  is  a  forgery 
either  of  the  latest  period  of 
antiquity,  or  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  same  legend  is  told, 
with  additional  circumstances, 
and  a  different  locality,  by 
Tzetzes  ad  Lycoph.  980.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  the  conteslt 
was  between  the  two  prophets* 
Calchas  and  Mopsus,  fragnn* 
14.  ed.  Gaisford. 
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were  hostile  to  the  Dorians;  the  other  two  were 
for  the  most  part  friendly  to  them.  These  facts 
again  are  expressed  with  much  clearness  in  the  my- 
thology of  Hercules.  Of  the  relation  between  the 
Dorians  and  Dryopeans,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  expressed  in  the  fables  of  Hercules,  we  have 
already  given  an  account^.  Ceyx,  the  Trachinian, 
was  a  faithful  friend  of  Hercules,  and  of  his  de- 
scendants; in  one  account  indeed  he  is  called  the 
nephew  of  Hercules  s^,  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
for  him  his  town  of  Trachis^.  In  this  place  was 
shewn  a  grave  of  DeianiraS  the  daughter  of  (Eneus, 
whose  marriage  with  Hercules  is  evidently  a  my- 
thological expression  for  the  league  which  existed 
between  the^tolian  and  Dorian  nations  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnese'^.  For  Deianira  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Calydon^;  and  the  Calydonians  had 
the  principal  share  in  this  expedition.  To  this  mar- 
riage is  annexed  a  series  of  connected  ^tolian  fables 
concerning  Hercules.  For  the  peculiarity  of  this 
part  of  the  heroic  mythology  is,  that  they  readily 
passed  from  one  nation  to  another;  and  wherever 
they  obtained  a  firm  ground,  formed  a  large  mass 
of  traditions.  Among  these  is  the  conquest  of  the 
bull  Achelous™,  and  the  adventure  at  the  ford  of 

the  Euenus  ^^  which  afterwards  occasioned  the  death 

« 

^  Book  I,  ch.  2.  §.  4.  above,  cles,  however,  calls  her  a  na- 

ch.  3.  §.  3.  tive  of  Pleuron,  Trach.  7. 

K  Schol.  Soph.  Trach.  40.  "  Described  by  Archilochus, 

''    Steph.    Byz.    in    TpaxU.  according  to   Schol.  Yen.  ad 

Marm.  Fames.  1.  66.  emended  11.  XXI.  237. 

by  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  p.  191.  "  Archilochus  ap.  Schol.  A- 

^  Pans.  II.  23.  5.  poll.  Rh.  I.  12 13.     This  scene 

^  Book  I.  ch.  3.  §.  9.  is  very  coarsely  represented  on 

'  Apollod.  Diod.  &c.  Sopho-  an   ancient  vase  (Hancarville 
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of  Hercules.     It  is  also  probable  that  the  residence 
of  Hercules  at  Olenus,  in  the  house  of  Dexamenus, 
was   connected  with  the  jS^tolian   adventures;    al- 
though even  Hesiod  does  not  in  this  legend  mention 
the  ancient  JEitolian  town  Olenus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calydon,  but  the  Achaean  city  of  the  same 
name  on  the  banks  of  the  Pirns  ^.    Now  Dexamenus 
is  frequently  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Calydo- 
nian  family  of  (Eneus  p  ;  the  wife  of  (Eneus  came 
from  Olenus,  and  was  of  the  same  family.    The  an- 
cient legend  represented  him  as  a  hospitable  hero ; 
which  quality  is  also  expressed  in  his  name  (Aefa* 
/x€vof,  from  Sefa/xcvof ) ;  in  return  for  which,  Hercules 
released  him  from  his  brutal  guests,  the  Centaurs  ^ ; 
to  which  fable  the  ancient  battle  of  the  Centaurs  in 
the  mythology  of  Hercules  probably  annexed  itself. 
Lastly,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  led  the  ^tolians 
against  the  Thesprotians  of  Ephyra,     This  expedi- 
tion was  perhaps  as  much  celebrated  in  ancient  lays 
as  the  taking  of  (Echalia.     Ephyra,  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  is  an  ancient  city  of  Thesprotia%  situated 
on  the  spot  where  the  Acherusian  lake  flows  into 
the  sea  through  the  river  Selleeis  (Acheron).     In 


IV.  31.),  with  the  inscription 
AAIANEIPA  NESS02,  as  should 
be  read. 

"  See  the  verse  in  Strabo 
VIII.  pag.  342.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
"QXfvos,  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  story  in 
ApoUod.  I.  8.  4. 

»'  According  to  Hyginus  Fab. 
31,33.  Deiauira  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dexamenus.  The  Schol. 
Callim.  Hymn.  Del.  loa.  call 
Dexamenus  himself  a  Centaur ; 


and  thus  on  a  vase  of  the  best 
age  Hercules  is  represented  as 
wrestling  with  him  for  Deia- 
nira,  with  the  inscription  01- 
NEY2  AESTAMENOS  AEIANEIPA 
from  left  to  right,  Millingen 
Diverses  Peintures  33. 

'«  Bacchylides  ap.  Schol.  Od. 
XXI.  295.  with  Buttmann's 
note. 

'  Raoul-Rochette,  Etabliss. 
des  Col.  Grecques,  tom.  I.  p. 
219. 
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later  times  the  name  of  this  city  was  Cich3nrus ;  but 
even  at  the  present  day  remains  of  «the  original  Cy- 
clopian  style  of  building,  not  unlike  those  of  Tiryns, 
are  extant^.  The  whole  district  is  celebrated  in  fa- 
bles as  the  dwelling-place  of  Pluto:  as  the  seat  of 
an  oracle  where  departed  spirits  were  questioned, 
it  was  always  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  with  an 
awe,  which  was  fm*ther  increased  by  a  belief  that 
the  natives  were  very  skilful  in  the  preparation  of 
poison  ^  This  city  Hercules  is  said  to  have  attacked 
as  an  ally  of  the  iEtolians ;  whence  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  this  circumstance  gave  occasion  for  intro- 
ducing his  adventures  in  Hades;  his  battle  with 
Pluto ;  the  carrying  away  of  Cerberus ;  the  libera- 
tion of  other  heroes  from  the  infernal  regions^  &c. 
It  must  not  however  be  thought,  that  in  the  style 
of  Euhemerus,  I  suppose  a  king  Aidoneus  to  have 
really  once  reigned  in  this  district,  who  had  a  dog, 
or  rather  a  general,  named  Cerberus,  whom  Her- 
cules overcame  in  a  battle,  &c.  The  following  ap- 
pears to  be  a  more  probable  method  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  this  fable.  The  gloomy  religious 
rites  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  which  had  al- 
ways rather  deterred  than  united  the  neighbouring 


•  Hughes  Travels  vol.  II.  p. 
313.  Pouqueville  vol.  I.  p.  47 1 . 

^  Heyne  ad  II.  II.  659  Stra- 
bo*s  opinion,  that  in  Homer, 
and  the  fable  of  Hercules,  £- 
phyra  in  EUis  is  meant  (VII. 
p.  328.  VIII.  338.),  is  refuted 
by  the  passages  of  Homer  him- 
self. 

"  Some  of  these  fables  were 
mixed  up  with  the  war  against 
Pylos,  and  some  (e.  g.  the  ab- 

VOL.  I. 


duction  of  Cerberus)  taken 
over  to  Tenarum  and  Hera- 
clea  Pontica;  the  latter  pro- 
bably first  by  Herodorus,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  Heraclea, 
Appendix  V.  §.  j.  Compare 
the  coin  of  Heraclea  in  Mion- 
net,  N\  160,  in  which  Her- 
cules is  represented  as  bring- 
ing Cerberus  to  the  statue  of 
Ceres. 

Ff 
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nations  from  a  participation  in  them,  were  at  an 
early  period  contrasted  with  the  free  and  active  ha^ 
bits  of  the  heroic  tribes ;  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  the  unearthly  spectres  with  the  proud 
spirit  and  bold  thoughts  of  a  military  life.  If  now 
the  people  themselves  came  into  collision  with  each 
other,  their  gods  necessarily  did  the  same ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  traditions  of  contest  and  war  be- 
tween themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fable 
must  not  be  understood  as  having  a  purely  symbo- 
lical meaning;  and  that  Hercules  was  worshipped, 
together  with  Pluto,  merely  as  an  enemy  of  Death, 
as  a  deity  alleviating  and  removing  the  terrors  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

4.  The  rest  of  this  fable,  however,  entirely  loses 
its  symbolical  character ;  viz.  the  manner  in  which 
the  birth  of  several  Doric  heroes  is  connected  with 
the  taking  of  Ephyra ;  who,  though  out  of  the  con- 
fines of  history,  are  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as 
real  individuals.  In  the  first  place,  Hercules  is  stated 
to  have  begotten  Tlepolemus  on  Astyocheia,  whom, 
according  to  Homer,  he  carried  away  from  Ephyra, 
on  the  river  Selleeis,  after  having  destroyed  many 
cities  ^ ;  Antiphus  and  Pheidippus  also  were  said  to 
have  come  from  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  the  sons  of 
Thessalus,  and  grandsons  of  Hercules,  to  whom  the 
noblest  families  of  Thessaly,  as  XveW  as  the  Heraclidae 
of  Cos,  referred  their  origin  y ;  the  latter,  however, 

^  Iliad.  11.657.  wise  supposed  themselves  de- 

>  Strabo  IX.  pag.  443.    Po-  scended   from    a   oertain   La- 

lyan.  Strateg.  VII.  44.  Veil,  nassa,  the   daughter  of  Cleo- 

Paterc.  I.  3.  2.    Schol.  Apoll.  dasus,   of    the   Hyllean  tribe, 

Rh.    III.   1089.    See    Boeckh  Plutarch     Pyrrh.     i.      Justin. 

Expl.  Pind.  I^th.  X.  p.  332.  XVII.  3. 
The  kings  of  the  Molossi  like- 
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according  to  another  and  later  tradition,  sprung 
from  the  union  of  Hercules  and  the  daughter  of 
Eiuypylus  in  Cos  itself''.  The  origin  of  this  intrii- 
cate  fable  appears  to  be  as  follows ;  There  were  in 
the  ancient  country  of  the  Dorians  some  noble  fa- 
milies which  referred  their  origin  to  the  conquest 
of  Ephyi'a ;  and  these  were  designated  by  the  names 
of  Tlepolemus,  Antiphus,  and  Pheidippus ;  those  fa- 
milies went  with  the  other  Dorians  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  and  passed  through  Argos  and  Epidaurus  to 
Rhodes  and  Cos,  where  they  partly  new-modelled 
their  original  family  legends.  Now  it  was  always 
admitted  that  the  Thessalian  people  came  also  from 
Ephyra  and  Thesprotia ;  and  when  it  settled  among 
the  Greeks,  and  sought  to  participate  in  their  tra- 
ditions, it  was  natural  that  Hercules,  the  conqueror 
of  Ephyra,  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  its  ge- 
nealogies. 

5.  To  the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Pluto  at 
Ephyra  we  will  now  annex  the  important  fable  of 
Greryoneus.  The  cattle  of  Geryoneus  and  Pluto 
grazed  together  in  the  island  of  Erytheia';  but 
they  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Sun^,  and 
therefore  were  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Now  Ery- 
theia  was  anciently  believed  to  be  near  the  kingdom 
of  Pluto.  For  the  statement  of  Hecataeus,  that 
Erytheia  and  Geryoneus  belonged  to  Epirus  and 
the  region  of  Ambracia^,  could  not  have  been  owing 
to  an  attempt  to  give  to  mythology  an  appearance 
of  reality :  but  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of 


*    Iliad.   II.  678.    Compare  cidentally  mentioned  from  an 

book  I.  ch.  6.  §.3.  earlier  tradition. 

^  Apollod.  II.  5.  10.  ^  Ap.  Arrian.  II.   16.   frag. 

'^  lb.  I.  6.  4.  where  it  is  in-  p.  50.  ed.  Creuzer. 
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some  real  tradition.  This  is  certain,  from  the  da- 
tum of  Seylax,  who  would  never  have  laid  down 
Erytheia  in  his  Periplus^  on  the  authority  of  a  my- 
thologist  {\oyoypa<l>of).  According  to  this  writer  it 
is  situated  between  the  territory  of  the  Atintanes 
and  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  north  of  Epirus,  on 
the  borders  of  Greece,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
.earliest  seats  of  the  Dorians.  Now  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that,  even  in  historical  times,  there  were 
in  the  same  country,  viz.  near  the  Aous,  a  river 
running  from  mount  Lacmon,  herds  sacred  to  the 
Sun,  which  were  guarded  in  the  daytime  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  and  in  the  night  in  a  cave  of 
the  mountain,  by  men  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Greek  city  of  ApoUonia  intrusted  with  this  office  as 
a  particular  honoiu*®.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Corinthians,  who  founded  ApoUonia,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  this  usage,  although  there 


**  P.  23.  ed.  Gronov.  The 
mountain  Abas  and  river  An- 
themoeis  in  Erythea,  according 
to  Apollodorus,  should  proba- 
bly also  be  referred  to  this  dis- 
trict. At  least  there  were  A- 
bantes  in  the  exact  spot  where 
Erythea  is  placed,  on  the 
Aous»  near  Oricum.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristot.  Mirab.  §.  145. 
Erythea  was  in  the  territory  of 
the  iGnianes.  Hercules  stole 
the  oxen  there  for  Cythera 
Pcrsephassa.  Compare  Anto- 
nin.  Liberal,  c.  4.  vdktfiria-aif- 
rat  yap  avr^  KrXrour  Ka\  Xdovas 
teal  Bccnrp^ovr  #cai  avfiira»rag 
*Hir€ipcaTas  vn  airrov  KpanjOrjvat, 
oTi  ras  rjjpv6vov  fiovs  avvtkB6vTt£ 
(ifB^Xov)  aflitXitreai.  The  Celts 
are  introduced  from  some  Qe- 


ryonis ;  see  Diod.  V.  24.  Ety- 
mol.  M.  p.  502.  50.  See  also 
Appian  Bell.  Civ.  II.  29. 

"^  Herod.  IX.  93.  Conon 
Narr.  c.  30.  Two  legends  con- 
nected with  this  fable  are  re- 
markable; first,  the  punish- 
ment of  blindness  for  any  one 
who  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sun  ;  secondly,  the 
tale  that  the  Greek  gods  them- 
selves had  sent  wolves  against 
their  herds.  The  cattle  of  the 
Sun  in  the  Odyssey  arc  only 
those  of  Taenarum  and  Epirus 
transferred  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance :  there  was  likewise  a 
fabulous  reason  for  the  vfffM^ 
Xioi  Bva-im  of  the  Sun,  as  they 
were  performed  in  many  cities 
of  Greece,  Od.  XII.  363. 
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are  traces  of  an  ancient  worship  of  the  Sun  in  the 
territory  of  Corinth  ^;  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  colonists  merely  retained  a  native  custom.  This 
hypothesis  clears  away  all  difficulty.  The  empire 
of  Pluto  on  this  earth  was  conterminous  with  a  dis- 
trict in  which  the  worship  of  the  Sun  prevailed,  and 
which  contained  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  under 
the  protection  of  the  god ;  but  the  Greek  hero,  little 
caring  for  their  sanctity,  had  driven  them  away,  and 
devoted  them  to  his  own  gods.  Epirus  was  always 
distinguished  for  its  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  which 
were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  herds  of  Greryo- 
neus,  which  Hercules  offered  to  the  Dodonaean  Ju- 
piter». 

6.  We  were  led  to  these  considerations  by  the 
^tolian  legends  respecting  Hercules,  from  which 
we  will  now  return  to  the  Dorians,  who  possessed 
the  mountainous  tract  along  mount  (Eta  towards 
Thermopylae.  There  was  perhaps  no  region  in  the 
whole  of  Oreece  which  abounded  more  in  local  fa- 
bles of  Hercules.  It  was  in  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae that  he  caught  those  strange  monsters  the  Ce- 
cropes^;  here  it  was  that  Minerva  caused  a  hot 
spring  to  issue  for  him  from  the  ground  ^ ;  on  the 
top  of  mount  (Eta,  on  the   Phrygian  rock^,  was 


^  Paus.  II.  I.  6,  &c. 

B  Proxenus  cV  *Hir€ipwiKoU 
ap.  Suid.  et  Apostol.  in  XapwoX 
/3d«£.  Compare  Lycus  of  Rhe- 
gion  ibid.  iElian  N.  H.  XII. 
II.  III.  33. 

»»  Herod.  VII.  216. 

'  Peisander  ap.  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Nub.  1047.  ry  y  iv  Ofp- 

Uoiti  StpfJM  \o€Tpii  wapa  fniyi»^ivi 
BdK(i<r<rrfs,  which  verses  are  re- 


ferred to  by  Zenobius  Pro  v. 
VI.  49.  Compare  Ruhnken  ap. 
Heyn.  ad  Mn,  II.  Exc.  I.  pag. 
287.  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  IV. 
23.  Herod.  VII.  176.  Phileas 
ap.  Harpocrat.  in  &tpiwnv\ai. 
The  fable  was  carried  over  to 
the  hot  spring  near  Himera  in 
Sicily,  Boeckh  £xplic.  Pind. 
Olymp.  XII.  p.  210. 

^  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  159. 
Schol.  ad  1.   Arrian   ap.   £u- 
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raised  the  fatal  pile,  which  the  brook  of  D5rras  in 
vain  strove  to  extinguish  * ;  and  many  adjacetit  cities 
claimed  a  connexion  with  his  exploits™;  even  the 
jSlinianes  (who  at  a  later  period  settled  in  this  dis* 
trict)  attempted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  these 
traditions";   and  Heraclea  Trachinia,  not  founded 
till  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  neighbouring 
Cylicrani,  were  referred  to  the  mythology  of  Her- 
cules*'.    It  is  certain  that  local  traditions  of  this 
kind  must  have  originated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district.    Is  it  at  least  probable  that  the  natives 
of  Argos  would  have  placed  the  death  of  their  dei- 
fied hero  in  a  foreign  region,  if  they  had  been  the 
original  inventors  of  this  fiction  ?  The  career  of  the 
Doric   hero  doubtless    closed   on   the  fimeral  pile 
of  mount  (Eta;  and  this  adventure  ended  a  series 
of  fables,  of  which  there  are  now  extant  only  some 
fragments.     In  this  point  of  view  we  may  perceive 
a  connexion  between  many  of  the  legends  detailed 
above. 

The  general  tendency  and  spirit  of  these  legends 
may  be  described  in  the  following  proposition :  The 
national  hero  is  represented  as  every  where  paving 
the  road  for  his  people  and  their  worship ;  and  as 
protecting  them  from  other  races.  Thus  he  opens 
a  communication  between  Tempe  and  Delphi,  be- 


stath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  pag. 
107.  The  ^piKiov  Spov  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  place 
where  Hercules  slew  a  Cen- 
taur, Steph.  Byz.  in  ^pUiov. 

'  Strabo  IX.  p.  428. 

*"  Steph.  Byz.  in  TvKJyptjarot. 
The  dackijva  Sprj  of  Trachis  were 
mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
book  of  the  Heraclea  of  Rhia- 


nus,  Etymol.  M.  in  v.    Suidas 

in  *Piavos. 

"  Strabo  XIII.  p.  613.  Diod. 
XII.  59.  the  coins  in  Eckhel 
Num.  Anecd.  tab.  6.  pag.  89. 
Dodwell's  Travels  vol.  I.  p.  y6. 
Clarke's  Travels  vol.  IV.  pag. 
197. 

"  Scythinus  and  Polemon  ap. 
Athen.  XI.  p.  461. 
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tween  the  fabulous  worshippers  of  Apollo,  the  Hy- 
perboreans, and  the  worshippers  of  his  own  age. 
At  the  same  time  his  own  person  is  an  outward 
symbol  of  the  national  worship ;  he  complies  with 
its  rites  of  expiation  for  homicide,  being  himself 
both  the  victim  and  the  sacrificer. 

7.  We  will  next  consider  the  Theban  legends  of 
Hercules ;  and  will,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  first 
state  the  propositions  which  the  following  discus- 
sion is  intended  to  establish. 

Hercules  at  Thebes  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
Cadmean ;  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  ancient 
gods,  and  traditions  of  the  Cadmeans ;  but  his  my- 
thology was  introduced  into  Boeotia  partly  by  the 
Doric  Heraclidae,  and  partly  from  Delphi,  together 
with  the  worship  of  ApoUo. 

To  prove  that  Hercules  has  no  connexion  with 
the  Cadmean  gods,  temples,  and  princes,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
Theban  mythology,  and  a  plan  of  Thebes  sketched 
after  Pausanias.  From  the  former  we  perceive  that 
Hercules  (whose  father  is  represented  as  having  ar- 
rived as  a  fugitive  from  Mycenae)  is  not  made  the 
relation  either  by  blood  or  marriage  of  the  Cad- 
means, Creon  {xpiwv,  the  ruler),  his  supposed  father- 
in-law,  being  only  a  fictitious  personage,  invented 
to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  pedigree  p  ;  from  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  temples  of  Hercules  were  not  only  not 
in  the  citadel  (like  those  of  Cadmus,  Harmonia,  and 
Semele),  or  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  were 
all  without  the  gates.     This  fact  is  of  great  im- 

P  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  II.  4.     *'  ad  Thebanas  historias  accom- 
6.     remarks    with    judgment,     '*  modare  difficile  est,** 
'*  Herculis  Thebani  facta  et/ata 
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portance  as  to  the  antiquity  of  any  worship  in  a 
city.     The  ancient  and  original  deities,  which  en- 
joyed the  honours  of  founders,  possessed  the  citadel 
as  their  birthright ;  while  all  gods  afterwards  intro- 
duced enjoyed  a  less  honourable  abode  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town.     Now  it  is  known  that  the  house 
of  Amphitryon   and  the  Gymnasium   of  Hercules 
stood  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Electra,  opposite  the 
Ismenium  ^ ;  and  to  this  we  may  add  the  account  of 
Pherecydes'^  respecting  a  village  near  that    same 
gate,  which  the  Heraclidae  had  founded  before  their 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  where  there  was  a 
statue  of  Hercules  in  the  market-place.     What  can 
be  clearer  than  that  these  Heraclidae  established  the 
worship  of  their  hero  at  Thebes  ?  Near  this  place 
(it  should  be  observed)  was  the  Ismenian  sanctuary 
of  Apollo.     Opposite  to  this  temple  Hercules  was 
said  to  have  been  educated;  and  at  a  festival  of 
Apollo  to  have  carried  the  laurel  before  the  chorus 
of  virgins;  and  afterwards  to  have  consecrated  a 
tripod  in  the  temple,  as  was  the  general  custom  in 
later  times.     This  tripod  is  represented  on  the  fa- 
mous relief  of  the  Argive  apotheosis  of  Hercules, 
with  the  inscription  * Afji,(f>iTpvwv  vvep  \\XKatov  rpivo^ 

With  this  is  evidently  connected  the  story  of  the 


M  Annual  sacrifices  were  here  Prcctidae,  Pind.  Pyth.  IX.  82. 

offered  to  the  eight  children  of  Nem,  IV.  20.  Schol.  et  Disscn 

Hercules.    See  Pausan.  Pind.  Explic.  p.  382.  where  the  sub- 

Isthm.  III.  79.  and  Chrysippus  ject  is  very  clearly  explained, 

in  the  Scholia.     The  graves  of  '  Ap.  Antonin.  Liberal,  c. 

Amphitryon,  lolaus,  and  Ale-  33. 

mena,  and  the  Gymnasium  for  *  Marini  Ville  Alban,  p.  150. 

the  lolaan  or  Heraclean  games.  Compare   Boettiger's  Atnakhea 

were  in  front  of  the  gate  of  vol.  I.  p.  130. 
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robbery  of  the  Delphinian  tripod,  of  which  the  com- 
mon version  is  as  follows:  Hercules  was  visited 
with  a  severe  illness,  as  a  punishment  for  the  mur- 
der of  Iphitus ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  had  recourse 
for  relief  to  Delphi;  but  as  the  Pythian  prjestess 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  of  one  guilty  of  ho- 
micide, he  threatened  to  plunder  the  temple,  and 
carry  off  the  tripod.  Apollo  accordingly  pursued 
him,  till  Jupiter  separated  the  combat  of  his  two 
sons  by  lightning  ^  The  fable  went  on  to  say  that 
a  new  consecration  of  the  Delphian  tripod  took 
place,  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  god  and  hero: 
of  this  part  we  are  only  informed  by  works  of  art, 
these  being  indeed  of  tolerable  antiquity".  But  it 
is  manifest  that  this  is  not  the  genuine,  ancient,  and 
sacred  tradition.  How  could  this  hero,  who  in  other 
respects  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  mandates  of 
the  oracle,  and  who  in  so  many  ways  protected  and 
promoted  the  worship  of  Apollo^,  suddenly  become 


^  Other  versions  of  this  story 
may  be  seen  in  Cicero  De  Nat. 
D.  III.  1 6.  where  see  Creuzer's 
note,  and  in  Pans.  X.  13.  4. 
See  also  Visconti  Museo  Pio^ 
Clementino  II.  5.  Zo^ga  Bassi- 
rilievi  vol.  II.  p.  98. 

"  The  reconsecration  on  the 
foot  of  a  candelabra  at  Dres- 
den. The  atonement,  on  a 
Corinthian  puteal,  in  the  ge- 
nuine archaic  style,  published 
by  Dodwell  in  his  Travels  and 
his  collection  of  Bas-reliefs, 
Rome  1830.  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  lord  Guilford.  In  this, 
Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona  are 
met  by  Minerva,  Hercules, 
and  Alcmena,  or  some  other 


woman  :  the  Graces  follow  be- 
hind. Perhaps  this  is  a  copy 
of  the  Sicyonian  group  of  Di- 
poenus  and  Scyllis  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXVI.  4.)  unless  this  also 
represented  the  contest,  as  the 
one  in  Paus.  ubi  sup.  There 
is  a  similar  composition  on  a 
vase  in  Millingen*s  Vases  de 
Coghill  pi.  II.  Apollo  da^i^- 
4>6pos,  sitting  by  the  tripod 
with  Diana  and  Latona,  re- 
ceives Hercules;  a  goddess 
with  a  sceptre  (Juno,  accord- 
ing to  Zoega),  and  Mercury, 
are  standing  by.  Hercules  is 
always  drawn  as  a  youth  in 
this  subject. 

^   Hence    also  his   labours 
were  represented  on  the  met- 
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a  sacrilegious  violator  of  his  most  holy  aud  ancient 
temple  ?  This  carrying  off  the  tripod  appears  firom 
other  traditions  to  signify  nothing  else  than  a  pro- 
pagation of  the  worship  of  Apollo  y.   Whither,  then, 
is  this  tripod  stated  to  have  been  first  moved  ?  By 
the  Arcadians  Hercules  was  said  to  have  brought  it 
to  Pheneus,  but  was  compelled  again  to  restore  it 
to  Apollo^.     The  hero,  on  his  journey  to  £21is,  is 
said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo*; 
which,  however,  can  scarcely  be  more  ancient  than 
the  Doric  migration.  The  foundation  of  this  temple, 
as  dependent  on  the  Delphic  oracle,  was  therefore 
by  the  tradition  expressed  under  this  image  of  the 
transportation  of  the  tripod,  the  bearer  of  it  being 
Hercules.     But  it  is  more  important  to  our  present 
purpose  that,  according  to  the  Boeotian  aocoiuLt% 
Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  brought  the  tripod 
to   Thebes,   that   is   probably   to    the    Ismenium. 
This  fable  therefore  shews  the  connexion  between 
the  Ismenium  and  the  great  sanctuary  of  Apollo ; 
and  represents  Hercules  as  the   intermediate   link 
between  these  two  temples. 

8.  Several  other  traditions  current  in  Boeotia  are 
connected  Math  the  above  explanation  of  this  tradi- 
tion.    The  Cretan  colony,  which,  setting  out  from 


opes  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
Eurip.  Ion.  196,  239. 

y  See  the  legend  of  Tripo- 
discus  in  Pans.  I.  43.  7.  comp. 
above,  p.  14. 

'  Plutarch  de  sera  Num. 
Vind.  12.  p.  245. 

*  He  erected  three  statues 
of  Demonesian  brass;  above, 
p.  259,  note  K  Comp.  Callim. 
fragm.  75.  V.  5. 


^*  It  can  indeed  be  only  col- 
lected from  coins.  See  Vis- 
conti,  Mus.  Pio-Clement.  torn. 
VII.  4.  b.  N\  II.  Mionnet 
Descript.  tom.  II.  p.  109.  N'. 
94.  and  Planches  LIU.  4. 
Pouqueville,  Voyage,  tom.  IV. 
p.  208.  I  likewise  saw  a  si- 
milar coin  in  lord  Northwick*s 
collection. 
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Cirrha,  established  the  Tilphosian  temple  at  Ocalea 
in  Bceotia,  was  represented  under  the  person  of 
Rhadamanthus^.  Rhadamantlius  is  said  to  hare 
there  dwelt  with  Alcmene,  and  to  have  instructed 
the  youthful  hero  in  the  Cretan  art  of  archery*^. 
For  this  reason  also  Jupiter  raised  Alcmene  from 
the  dead,  and  conducted  her  to  the  islands  of  the 
blest  as  the  wife  of  Rhadamanthus.  A  stone  re- 
mained in  her  tomb,  which  was  set  up  in  her  sacred 
grove  at  Thebes*. 

9.  The  Theban  traditions  of  Hercules  are  not  all 
equally  significant;  but  some,  such  as  those  just 
mentioned,  had  a  religious,  some  a  political  ^  import, 
and  others  only  express  the  bodily  strength  of  that 
hero.  The  education  of  Hercules  is  confided  to  cer- 
tain fabulous  personages,  most  of  whom  were  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  BcBotiafl^.  His  most  remarkable 
instructor  is  the  minstrel  Linus,  whom  (probably  in 
execution  of  the  will  of  Apollo)  he  put  to  death, 
justifying  himself  by  the  law  of  Rhadamanthus^. 
The  destruction  of  the  lion  of  Cithaeron  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  legend  of  Nemea,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter'.     After  this  adventure  he  went  to 


^  Above,  ch.  2.  ^.  1 1 .  Hence 
the  scene  of  the  Rhadaman- 
thus of  Euripides  was  laid  in 
Bceotia,  iragm.  I. 

«»  Plutarch  Lysand.  i8.  De 
Socrat.  Genio  5.  Tzctzes  ad 
Lycoph.  50.  ApoUod.  II.  4. 
II.  Pherecydes  ap.  Antonin. 
Liberal,  c.  32.  fragm.  50.  ed. 
Sturz.  comp.  Visconti  ad  He- 
rod. Att.  luscript.  Triop.  fin. 

«  Pherecydes  ubi  sup.  Paus. 
IX.  16.  4. 

^  Orchomenos  pp.   84,   208. 


On  Hercules  'ImrMrrjt  see  the 
story  in  Plutarch  Parallel,  p. 
416. 

8  The  passage  most  in  point 
is  in  the  Theocritean  poem 
XXIV.  100.  where,  however, 
much  Alexandrine  fiction  may 
be  discerned. 

^  See,  among  other  writers, 
Alcidamas  Rhetor  ad  Palamed. 
p.  75*  33.  where  forTtwos  write 
AiVor. 

'  Below,  ch.  12.  ^.  I. 
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Thespiae,  to  the  house  of  Thestius,  where  he  de- 
flowers in  one  or  in  fifty-seven  nights  the  fifty 
daughters  of  his  host ;  a  fable  which  has  perhaps 
an  astronomical  reference  ^. 

With  respect  to  the  singular  legend  of  Hercules 
murdering  his  children  by  Megara  by  throwing  them 
into  the  fire  \  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  had  some 
symbolical  meaning,  derived  from  an  ancient  ele- 
mentary religion.     In  general,  however,  this  tem- 
porary madness  and  ftiry  is  merely  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  that  heroic  mind  whose  courage  and  en- 
durance had  carried  Hercules  through  so  many  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  for  the  good  of  mankind  °^.    Ac- 
cording to  the  Boeotian  version  it  was  a  melancholy 
madness,  in  which  Hercules,  regardless  even  of  all 
that  was  most  dear  to  him,  murdered  his  children, 
and  was  even  on  the  point  of  slaying  his  father  °. 
Upon  this  the  hero,  oppressed  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly, turned  for  relief  to  the  atoning  Apollo ;  and 
either  to  the  god  of  the  Ismenium®  or  of  Pytho?. 
The  oracle  commands  him  to  serve  as  a  slave,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Apollo  himself  had  served  after 


^  See  Boeckh  Explic.  Find. 
Olymp.  III.  18.  above,  ch.  3. 
§.2.  At  Nemea  honours  were 
paid  to  the  360  supposed  com- 
panions of  Hercules,  ^lian. 
V.  H.  IV.  5  ;  evidently  refer- 
ring to  the  year  of  360  days. 

*  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  Dissen. 
Expl.  Find.  p.  509. 

™  The  madness  of  Hercules 
also  occurred  in  the  KvTrpia  ttrq, 
as  appears  from  the  extract  of 
Proclus  (at  the  end  of  Gaisford's 
Hephaestion) ;  but  in  that  poem 
it  was,  if  I  rightly  apprehend 


the  context,  represented  as 
caused  by  a  love  and  seduction 
of  Hercides. 

n  Eurip.  Here.  Pur.  Paus.IX. 
II.  I. 

*»  In  this  temple  a  \iBos  <r«f 
4>povurT^t,  which  had  restored 
him  to  his  senses,  was  shewn 
under  the  altar.  Pans.  IX.  1 1*  j- 

P  It  is  to  this  that  the  verses 
of  Panyasis  refer,  in  which 
Hercules  is  described  as  com- 
ing over  Parnassus  to  Castalis 
(fragm.  7.  ed.  Gaisford). 
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the  destruction  of  the  Python.  In  the  broken  nar- 
rative of  ApoUodorus  a  remarkable  trace  has  been 
preserved  as  to  the  time  during  which,  according 
to  the  Boeotian  tradition,  the  slavery  of  Hercules 
lasted,  viz.  eight  years  and  one  months.  This  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  accidental  number ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Ennaeteris  is  signified,  which  was 
a  period  of  eight  years  and  three  intercalary  months : 
of  which  only  the  last  month  is  here  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  two  inserted  in  the  middle  were  less  con- 
spicuous. Hercules,  therefore,  like  Apollo  at  Pherae, 
was  supposed  to  have  served  for  an  itiiof  maurk, 
for  the  octennial  period  of  mythology  and  ancient 
astronomy '". 

10.  We  will  here  add  some  observations  on  the 
Athenian  worship  of  Hercules,  which  was  celebrated 
chiefly  at  Marathon  in  the  Tetrapolis  %  in  the  three 
viUages  of  M elite,  Diomea  and  CoUytus  \  which  lay 
close  to  one  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens ;  at 


4  ApoUod.  II.  5.  II.  coni. 
Heyn.  According  to  Hcrodorus 
apud  Schol.  Soph.  Trach.  253. 
Hercules  afterwards  serves  an 
(viavTOf  of  three  years ;  and  so 
also  Apollod.  II.  6.  4.  See 
above,  ch.  11.  §.2. 

*"  Above,  ch.  7.  §.  9.  ch.  8. 
§ .  4.  The  following  verses  from 
the  Heraclea  of  Panyasis  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  by 
Hercules  as  a  consolation  for 
his  slavery  (Fragm.  4.  ed.  Gais- 
ford.). 

rXii  fitf  linfinTti^f  rXti^t  nXvraf  'A^/- 

rXti   ^    Hag^ti^attVf  rXn  ^   it^yv^irJ^^tg 

'AiriXXwv 
£yl^/  flTM^M  $9nT£  $tirivifiit9  tif  Ifsauriv, 
rXti  3J  xa)  ifi^tfiu^uu0S  "Ajijf,    u^i  «■«- 


Comp.  Iliad  XXI.  443.  These 
verses  seem  to  be  incorrectly 
applied  by  Heyne  ad  Apollod. 
11.  7.  3.  p.  188. 

■  Herod.  VI.  116.  Paus.  1. 15. 
4.  32.  4.  Harpocrat.  in  'Hpa- 
Kkrjs,  Schol.  Rnd.  01.  IX.  92. 
XIII.  184.  cf.  Boeckh  Explic. 
p.  193.  Elmsley  ad  Eurip.  He- 
raclid.  32. 

'  Aristoph.  Ran.  504.  Schol. 
ad  1.  et  ad  664.  Schol.  Apoll. 
Rh.  1. 1209.  Harpocrat.  in  Mc- 
Xirrf,  Hesych.  in  cV  McXin;;,  M^- 
\<ov  et  Atofi€ui,  Suidas  in  A«o- 
fji€ia.  Tzetzes  Chil.  VIII.  192. 
Comp.  Corsini  Fast.  Att.  II.  p. 
335.  where,  however,  there  are 
some  inaccuracies. 
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C3ai06arges"  in  particular,  which  belonged  to  the 
delnus  of  Diomea ;  at  Acharnise  ^  and  Hephaestia  y, 
and  in  the  city  itself;  and  likewise  near  the  sea  in 
the  Tetracoraae,  or  "  Four  Hamlets  ^."    The  circum- 
stance that  those  temples  which  were  not  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  were  all  in  the  northern 
part  of  Attica,  seems  to  prove  that  the  worship  was 
derived  from  the  northern  frontiers ;  and  it  was  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  of  the  Heraclidae  in  Attica, 
though  the  fable  of  the  great  assistance  which  Athens 
lent  to  the  Heradidae  was  peculiar  to  the  Athenians*. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  some  early  period  a 
division  of  the  Doric  people  passed  through  Attica, 
and  there  founded  that  worship  which,  by  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Dorians  and  their  various  connexions 
with  other  nations,  increased  in  character  and  im- 
portance.    If  the  Lacedaemonians  really  spared  the 
TetrapoUs  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^  their  forbear- 
ance must  be  attributed  to  the  respect  which  they 
shewed  to  their  national  hero.     There  is  a  tradition 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Theseus  consecrated  to  Her- 
cules all  the  temples  which  had  been  dedicated  to 
himself  ^ ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  former  demigod  was  thus  transferred  at 
some  early  period ;  only  not,  it  should  be  observed. 


"  Together  with  Hebe,  Alc- 
mene,  and  lolaus,  Paus.  L  19. 
3.  This  temple  is  frequently 
mentioned. 

*  Paus.  I.  31. 

>  Diog.  Laert.  III.  41. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  'Ex«Xidai. 
Hence,  according  to  some  writ- 
ers, a  dance  called  rtrptucmfios 
derived  its  name,  Pollux  IV. 
14.  99,  105.  Athen.  XIV.  pag. 


618.  Hesych.  in  rrrpd«»fioff. 
There  was  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, not  far  off,  on  the  road 
to  Salamis,  Plutarch  Tbembt. 

'"  Book  I.  ch.  3.  §.  5. 

^  Diod.XII.45.  Schol.Soph. 
CEd.T.  701. 

«  Plutarch  Thea.  35.  Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  1333. 
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at  the  time  of  Theseus  himself.  That  the  worship 
of  Hercules  was  only  half-nationalized  may  (as  it 
appears)  be  inferred  from  the  custom  of  the  Parasiti 
of  that  hero  at  Cynosarges  being  always  Athenians, 
of  whose  parents  one  only  was  a  citizen ;  a  sym- 
bolical allusion  to  the  half-foreign  origin  of  their 
W'orship. 

Of  the  same  description  are  the  traditions  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  villages  of  Aphidna,  Decelea, 
and  Titacidae  (likewise  situated  in  the  north  of  At- 
tica), respecting  the  expedition  of  the  Tyndaridse ; 
who  were  said  to  have  conquered  Aphidna  with 
the  aid  of  Decelus  and  Titacus  ^.  From  this  plun- 
der, according  to  a  Spartan  legend,  the  very  an* 
eient  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcloecus  at  Sparta  was 
built.  In  this  instance,  likewise,  the  tradition  was 
recognised  as  real  history ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
always  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Decelea ; 
nor  was  it,  we  may  be  assured,  without  some  par- 
ticular reason  that  in  the  Messenian  war  at  the 
command  of  the  oracle  they  called  to  their  aid  Tyr- 
taeus,  the  man  of  Aphidna.  But  as  the  Tyndaridae, 
i.  e.  their  images  (as  was  mentioned  above  ®),  accom- 
panied every  Spartan  army  on  its  marches,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  stories  originated  in  some  Doric 
expedition  into  the  northern  parts  of  Attica,  which 

^  See  tlie  KvicXiicol  in  Schol.  phidna.    According  to  Alcman 

II.  r.  242.  Herod. IX.  73.  Pans.  (Fragm.  3.   ed.  Welcker)   and 

I.  41.  4.  III.  18.  3.  Isocrat.  En-  the  inscription  on  the  chest  of 

com.  Helen,  p.  2 1 1 E.  Plutarch  Cypselus  (Pans.  V.  19. 1 .)  they 

Tlies.  32.  Steph.  Byz.  and  Har-  even  conquered  Athens.    How 

pocrat.  inTtroxidai.  To  this  also  this  is  connected  with  the  gloss 

the  verse  of  Callimachus  re-  in    Hesychius,   'Aa-avaiau  wiSXiv 

fers.  Frag.  234.  A/d'  ekaioi  (write  rhs  *A<l>idvaf,  which  probably  re- 

"EXaov)   AcK€Xri($^cy   dfiTrpfvovrts ,  fers  to  Alcman,  does  not  ap- 

"  dragging  Elatus  from  Dece-  pear. 
"  lea"  i.  e.  as  a  guide  to  A-         *^  Above,  ch.  10.  §.  8. 
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left  behind  it  these  permanent  traces    and  recol- 
lections. 


CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  mixture  of  the  Peloponnesian  and  Thessalian  le- 
gends qfthe  adventures  of  Hercules^  and  the  confusion 
of  Hercules  withjbreign  heroes.  On  the  general  cha- 
racter qfthe  heroic  mythology.  • 

1.  We  must  now  entreat  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers  when  we  enter  upon  an  obscure  and  difficult 
part  of  our  subject,  and  one  lying  beyond  the  limits 
of  historical  record.  We  allude  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fable  of  Hercules;  a  collection  of  legends 
doubtless  for  the  most  part  invented  subsequently 
to  the  Doric  invasion,  and  intended  by  that  nation 
in  great  measure  to  justify  their  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  make  their  expedition  appear,  not 
as  an  act  of  wrongful  aggression,  but  as  a  reassertion 
of  ancient  right.  Some  hero  (perhaps  even  of  the 
same  name)  must  have  existed  in  the  Argive  tra^ 
ditions  in  the  time  of  the  Persidae,  and  the  resem- 
blance may  have  been  sufficiently  striking  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  father  of  the  Doric  Hyllus.  We 
shall  therefore  consider  the  destroyer  of  the  Nemean 
lion  as  a  native  Argive  hero ;  but  the  delay  experi- 
enced at  his  birth,  and  his  consequent  exposure  to 
want  and  toil,  evidently  belong  to  the  Doric  tradition, 
as  well  as  the  enmity  of  Juno ;  fables  which  were 
partly  borrowed  from  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and 
may  partly  have  been  intended  to  indicate  the  con- 
trast between  the  ancient  worship  of  Argos  and  that 
of  the  invading  race  ^ 

'  See  book  I.  ch.  3.  §.  2. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  without  further  preface  to 
consider  the  different  adventures  of  Hercules,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  consisting 
of  his  warlike  exploits,  the  second  of  his  combats 
with  wild  beasts.  We  shall  commence  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  latter  «. 

Nemea  was  separated  from  the  Argive  temple  of 
Juno,  the  most  ancient  one  in  the  country,  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  and  a  long  rocky  ravine.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  moon  was  often  invoked 
in  this  worship,  although  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
consider  Juno  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Now 
Nemea  is  called  the  daughter  of  the  moon  \  from 
which  deity  the  Nemean  lion  is  also  said  to  have 
sprung ;  the  antiquity  of  which  fable  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  Anaxagoras  availed  him- 
self of  it,  as  being  generally  received,  to  account  for 
the  physical  hypothesis  of  the  Antichthon '.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  Hesiod's  tradition  that  the  god- 
dess Juno  had  herself  brought  up  the  lion,  which 
she  is  by  that  poet  represented  as  having  done  out 
of  enmity  to  Hercules.     Hence  we  detect  the  8)nm- 


^  The  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  two  has  been  re- 
marked, amongst  others,  by 
Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  47.  p.  523. 
B.  C.  The  Alexandrine  fiction 
of  the  twelve  labours  is  satis- 
factorily treated  of  by  Zoega 
(BassirU.  II.  p.  46.)  and  also 
by  Ouwaroff,  Exaraen  critique 
de  la  Fable  d'Hercule. 

**  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  Arg.  p. 
425.  ed.  Boeckh.  Argus  was 
also  fiEibled  to  hare  there  pas- 
tured the  sacred  cows  of  Juno. 

*  Ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I. 
498.   comp.  Orph.  Fragm.  9. 

VOL.  I. 


A  fragment  of  Epimenides  ap. 
^lian.  Nat.  Anim.  XII.  7.  also 
mentions  this  fable,  and  Hero- 
dorus  apud  Tatian.  I.  p.  164. 
(ap.  Justin.  Martyr,  ed.  Col.), 
where  for  'Upoborov  we  should 
read  'Kpod^pov,  and  again  by 
Euphorion  Fragm.  47.  p.  iii. 
ed.  Meineke.  To  the  passages 
there  collected  add  Hesiod. 
Theog.  331.  Pindar  Fragm.  inc. 
100.  p.  660.  ed.  Boeckh.  Cal- 
lim.  Fragm.  82.  Plutarch  de 
Facie  in  OrbeLunse  24.  de  Fluv. 
18.  4.  Steph.  Byz.  in  'Air<<rar. 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  30. 

6g 
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bolical  character  of  the  fable,  which  resembles  that 
of  Perseus  and  Gorgo,  &c. ;  although  we  can  scarcely 
attempt  to  explain  the  whole  legend  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  combat  with  the  Lernaean  hydra  may  also 
be  thus  explained.     Hercules  is  represented  as  em- 
ploying in  this  contest  the  same  sickle  with  which 
Perseus  beheaded  Medusa '^.    Whatever  meaning  we 
may  attach  to  these  combats,  whether  "we  consider 
them  as  symbolical,  or  as  memorials  of  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, in  which  it  was  the  hero's  principal  occupa- 
tion to  free  Greece  from  monsters  and  wild  beasts, 
it  is   nevertheless   evident   that  they  are   as  little 
adapted  to  the  time  assigned  to  them  (shortly  pre- 
vious to  the  Pelopidae)  as  to  the  character  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  fable.     A  mere  consideration  of 
Hercules'  costume  will  sufficiently  convince  us  of 
this  fact.  •  It  is  certain  that  the  Hercules  of  the 
early  poets  was  either  a  hero  armed  with  a  spear 
and  buckler,  as  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Hesiod  \ 
or  with  a  bow  and  sword,  as  in  the  Odyssey  ™.  The 
latter  description  occurs  particularly  in  the  battle  of 
the  giants ;  the  former  is  founded  on  all  the  tradi- 
tions which  represent  Hercules  as  the  first  of  war- 
riors and  conquerors.  Pisander  and  Stesichorus  were 
the  first  who  introduced  him  as  a  half-naked  savage, 


^  Compare  the  vase  publish- 
ed by  Millin  II.  tab.  75.  with 
the  description  of  the  metopes 
on  the  temple  at  Delphi  in 
Ehirip.  Ion  196.  On  the  chest 
of  Cjrpselus,  however,  he  is  re- 
presented as  slaying  them  with 
arrows. 

^  Heinrich  Proleg.  in  Hesiod. 
Scut.  pag.  69.  Dissen.  Explic. 


Find.  Isthm.V.  p.  525.  Butt- 
roann  ad  Soph.  Philoct.  7^^' 
On  the  chest  of  Cypselus  Her- 
cules was  represented  with  ar- 
rows, and  also  with  a  sword '• 
he  is  called  alxtujrrfs  in  Archi- 
lochus  Frag.  60.  ed.  Gaisford. 
"»  Odyss.  XL  600.  cf.  VIII. 
224.  II.  V.  393. 
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with  the  lion's  skin  round  his  loins,  the  jaws  cover- 
ing his  head  instead  of  a  helmet,  and  merely  a  club 
in  his  hand".  There  were  extant  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Strabo  some  ancient  wooden  statues  of  Her- 
cules very  different  from  this  description.  Pisander, 
too,  was  (as  far  as  we  know)  the  first  who  repre- 
sented in  detail  the  combats  of  Hercules  with  wild 
beasts,  collected  from  scattered  accounts  in  the  Theo- 
gony,  and  who  composed  the  "  Labours  of  Her- 
"  cules ;"  for  which  he  perhaps  availed  himself  of 
different  local  traditions. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  martial  exploits  of  Her- 
cules, which,  as  it  appears,  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  conquests  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese.  We  have  only  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
account  that  Hercules,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
being  prince  of  Mycenae  °,  delivered  Sparta  from  the 
Hippocontidae  into  the  hands  of  Tyndareus,  and 
after  conquering  Pylos  jfrom  Neleus  transferred  it 
to  Nestor  p,  in  order  to  perceive  the  coincidence  of 
tradition  and  history.  The  circumstances  which 
have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  these 
traditions  may  best  be  traced  in  the  combat  at  Pylos. 
The  share  which  Pluto  had  in  this  adventure,  when 
that  god  was  himself  wounded  by  the  bold  son  of 
Jupiter  %  may  be  considered,  according  to  the  con- 


n  Athen.XII.p.5i2F.  Strab. 
XV.p.688.  Eratosth.  Cataster. 
12.  Suid.  Id  Utio-avdpos.  comp. 
Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  II.  1197. 
coQceming  the  brasen  club  of 
Hercules  mentioned  by  Pei- 
sander. 

«  See  above,  book  I.  ch.  3. 

P  Comp.  Isocr.  Archid   pag. 


119D.  Marm.  Fames,  p.  152. 
in  Marini  and  others. 

'<  I  understand  <V  Uv\^  cV 
v€KV€{r<ri,  II.  III.  395.  in  the 
same  manner  as  Pausanias  does 
VI.  25,  3.  ApoUod.  II.  7.  3. 
The  wounding  of  Pluto  was 
also  mentioned  by  Panyasis, 
Amob.  adv.  Gent.  IV.  25.  Ac- 
cording to   the   same    author 

Gg2 
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nexion  established  aboye,  as  having  been  transferred 
from  Ephyra,  where  Pluto  had  a  greater  induce- 
ment to  the  protection  of  oppressed  cities  than  at 
Pylos**.  But  Hercules  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
Pylos  because  Neleus  would  not  purify  him  from 
the  murder  of  Iphitus^;  an  act  which  Deiphobus 
afterwards  performed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae  \  Here  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  (Er- 
chalia,  the  native  city  of  Iphitus,  was  situated  in 
Messenia,  which,  as  we  have  shewn  above  **,  was 
not  the  original  tradition. 

3.  The  influence  of  historical  facts  upon  mytho- 
logy is  most  clearly  perceivable  in  the  legend  of 
Hercules  having  founded  the  Olympic  games  when 
he  returned  victorious  {KokXiviKog)  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  Augeas  of  Elis  ^.  Afterwards  the  same 
hero  celebrates  the  first  Oljonpiad  as  a  festival  of 
the  whole  Peloponnese,  with  various  combats^  in 
which  heroes  from  Tiryns,  Tegea,  Mantinea,  and 
Sparta  were  victorious  y.    It  was  also  Hercules  who 


(ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  25, 
ed.  Sylb.)  Juno  was  also  wound- 
ed at  Pylus.  The  passage  in 
the  Iliad  V.  392.  leaves  this 
undecided.  Comp.  Schol.  Ve- 
net.  ad  II.  XI.  689.  Lycophr. 
39.  with  the  Commentary  of 
Tzetzes.  The  wounding  of  Mars 
is  connected  with  the  above 
by  Hesiod  Scut.  368.  the  battle 
with  ApoUo  and  Neptune  by 
Pindar  Olymp,  IX.  33.  Boeckh 
Expl.  p.  189. 

'*  Nevertheless  there  was  also 
near  Pylos  Triphyliacus  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Pluto  on  mountMinthe. 

*  Schol.  II.  V.  392.  Venet.  II. 
336.  from  the  KarviXoyoi  of  He- 


siod. Diod.  IV.  31. 

*  ApoUod.  II.  6.  a.  Schol. 
Venet.  II.  II.  88.  Marm.  Far- 
nes.  p.  151. 

"  Ch.  II.  §.  I. 

'^  Olymp.  XL  57.  The  names 
of  the  conquerors  were  perhaps 
taken  from  public  registers, 
dvayp€t(f)a\,  which  usually  went 
back  to  the  fiabulous  period, 
like  those  of  the  priestesses  of 
Juno  at  Argos  (see  book  I.  ch. 
7.  §.  2.)  Comp.  with  ibid.  v. 
59.  £tym.  Mag.  Aairripiop  fV 
*l\tabi,  read  HAEIAI ;  the  spot 
where  Hercules  distributed  the 
booty  of  the  Elean  war. 

>  Provided  that  Doryclus  is 
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fixed  the  quinquennial  period,  and  established  the 
sacred  armistice  *.  His  bringing  the  wild  olive-tree 
from  the  Hyperboreans,  and  planting  it  in  the  grove 
of  Altis,  was  probably  derived  from  the  traditions 
of  Northern  Greece*;  in  which  Hercules  was  re- 
presented as  more  closely  connected  with  Apollo 
than  in  the  common  Peloponnesian  legends.  It 
should,  moreover,  be  remarked  that  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Elis  is  reported  to  have  founded 
or  visited  several  temples  of  Apollo  at  Pheneus  and 
Thelpusa  ^ ;  both  lying  on  the  road  which  connected 
the  isthmus  and  the  north  of  Greece  with  Ol3anpia<^. 
It  would,  however,  involve  us  in  no  slight  difficulties 
to  date  the  tradition  of  Hercules  founding  the  Olym- 
pic games  later  than  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus ;  for 
as  since  that  period  the  Eleans  conducted  the  fes- 
tival, and  therefore  shewed  a  particular  veneration 
for  Hercules,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  war 
against  Elis  should  have  been  considered  as  the 
cause  of  the  establishment  of  this  festival,  had  not 
the  report  been  handed  down  from  an  earlier  period. 
The  continual  claim  of  Pisa,  that  the  presidency  of 
the  games  should  be  restored  to  her  as  an  ancient 
right,  is,  however,  one  of  several  circumstances  which 
render  it  probable  that  she  had  once  enjoyed  this 


the  ^opvKktvs  mentioned  in  A- 
pollod.  III.  lo.  5. 

'  Polyb.  XIL  26.  2.  conip. 
above,  ch.  3.  §.  2. 

•  See  Find.  Olymp.  III.  14. 
where  the  connexion  seems  to 
be  as  foUows :  Hercules,  while 
chasing  the  hind  of  Diana,  ar- 
rives at  the  country  of  the  Hy- 
perboreans, at  the  source  of 
the  Ister,  and  there  sees  the 
beautiful    olive-trees.      After- 


wards, when  about  to  found 
the  Olympic  games,  he  re- 
members these  trees,  and  pro- 
cures some  young  shoots  to 
plant  the  bare  and  sunny  plains 
of  Ellis.  On  the  k&tivov  of  O- 
lympia  see  Schneider  Index 
Theophrast.  vol.  V.  p.  424. 

b  Pausan.  VIII.  25.  5.  15.  2. 
comp.  above,  p.  228.  note  ^. 

^  See  the  map. 
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privilege  before  the  festival  had  acquired  itd  sub- 
sequent celebrity;  and  that  Hercules,  to  iv^hiMU  a 
very  ancient  wooden  statue  had  been  erected  at 
Pisa**,  was,  even  at  this  early  period,  r<^arded  as 
the  founder:  to  which  facta  the  story  of  a  war 
against  Elis  was  easily  subjoined.  The  combat  with 
Augeas,  a  son  of  Helius,  seems  to  have  been  in 
great  part  borrowed  from  some  £pirote  fable  re- 
specting Geryon. 

4.  In. tracing. the  various  steps  which  led  to  the 
formation  .of  the  Peloponnesian  mythology  of  Her- 
cules^  it  haa  by  no  means  been  our  aim  to  enter  m- 
nute^ly  into,  the  ..details  of  the  subject,  which  would 
carry  us  far ,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  in- 
quiry :  the  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  re- 
cent parts  of  the  tradition  being  so  undefined  that 
an   accurate  separation .  of  the  two  is  almost  im* 
possible.     Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  how  fre- 
quently  the    same    legend    reappears    in   different 
shapes ;  and  consequently  that  some  original  version 
was  variously  modified  in  different  places.  We  shall 
once  for  all  remind  those  who  imagine  the  northern 
legend  of  Hercules  to  have  been  of  later  date  than 
the  Peloponnesian  because  the  latter  is  mentioned 
by  the  early  epic  poets,  that  some  higher  source 
must  be  sought  for  than  a  few  passages  of  those 
poets  which  have  been  accidentally  preserved :  that 
it  should  be  looked  for  (if  any  where)  in  some  con- 
nected mythological  tradition,  to  which  the  parti- 
cular fables  owed  their  rise  and  developement. 

The  task  is  comparatively  easy  to  examine  the 
history  of  fables,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  colonies 

«»Apollod.II.6.3. 
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or  countries  with  which  the  Greeks  did  not  become 
acquainted  till  a  late  period^  as  the  events  on  which 
they  are  founded  took  place  within  the  era  of  our 
historical  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  the  analogy 
of  these  facts,  sufficiently  ascertained,  enables  us  to 
conjecture  as  to  those  which  are  enveloped  in  fabu- 
lous obscurity;  we  can  reason  from  what  we  do 
know  to  what  we  do  not  know. 

5.  From  Sparta  the  worship  of  Hercules  spread 
to  her  colonies,  particularly  Tarentum®  and  Cro- 
tona.  In  the  latter  city  Hercules  enjoyed  the  ho- 
nours of  a  founder^,  being  reported  to  have  esta- 
blished it  on  his  return  from  Erythea  ».  Afterwards 
the  tradition  of  his  purification  and  atonement  was 
transferred  from  Amycl^e  in  Laconia  to  Crotona,  an 
event  to  which  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the 
worship  of  Apollo  in  the  latter  town  greatly  con- 
tributed. Hence  we  perceive  on  the  coins  of  this 
place  the  youthful  hero  sitting  with  a  bow,  quiver, 
and  arrows  before  a  blazing  altar,  on  which  he 
scorches  a  branch  of  laurel  ^.  Connected  with  the 
above  is  the  tradition  of  Philoctetes  having  depo- 
sited the  arrows  of  Hercules  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Alaeus  at  Crotona,  from  whence  they  were  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Crotoniats  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  within  the  precincts  of  their  town*. 
On  the  coins  of  that  city  Hercules  is  frequently  seen 
with  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  either  in  a  recumbent  or 
erect  posture.    The  allusion  is  explained  by  the  fol- 

^  See  Heyne  Elxcurs.  14.  ad  **  Mus.  Pembrock.  P.  XL  tab. 

^n.  III.    From  hence  the  co-  16.  Eckhel  N.  Anecd.  tab.  I. 

lony  of  Heraclea  was  sent.  N '.  1 3 .  from  whose  explanation 

^  OIKIMTAM  on  coins,  i.  e.  mine  differs  in  some  respects, 

oilcicrnjs.  '  Aristot.  Mirab.Ausc.  §.  1 15. 

s  Jamblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  10. 
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lowing  story:  Hercules,  who  was  always  thirsty, 
had  asked  for  some  wine  atCrotona;  but  the  woman 
of  the  house  dissuaded  her  husband  from  tapping 
the  cask  for  a  stranger ;  on  which  account  the  women 
of  that  country  never  drank  wine  \ 

6.  Our  readers  are,  we  take  for  granted,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fable  of  Hercules  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  related  by  Homer  K     The  events  which  con- 
tributed to  its  formation  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
existence  of  several  noble  families  of  Heraclide  de- 
scent, whose  origin,  according  to  ancient  traditions, 
was  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Ephyra,  though 
they  were  afterwards  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
supposed  residence  of  Hercules  in  the  island  itself, 
where  the  ancestor  of  these  families  sprang  from  his 
connexion  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Me- 
ropians.     This  fiction  of  his  abode  in  Cos  took  its 
rise  in  a  mistaken  view  of  certain  ceremonies  there 
practised  :  for  the  peculiarity  of  the   worship  in 
question,  in  which  the  priest  at  the  festival  iyn- 
^ux^uiy  celebrated  in  the  spring,  put  on  a  female 
dress  (as  Hercules  is  said  to  have  disguised  himself 
in  woman's  clothes'"),  betrays  an  Asiatic  origin; 
which  induced  the  poets  of  ancient  times  to  consider 
Hercules  of  Cos  as  identified  with  the  Idaean  Dac- 
tyli".     This  dress  was  also  probably  worn  in  the 
Lydian  worship  of  Sandon  ^  (who  was  called  Her- 


^  Atben.  X.  p-  441  A.  from 
the  *IraX«ic4  of  Alcimus. 

*  See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  3. 

™  Plutarch  Quaest.  Graec.  58. 
p.  409.  Nicomachus  ap.  Lyd. 
de  Mensibus  p.  93 . 

n  Dissen  Expl.  Pind.  Isthm. 
V.  p.  525.    It  may  perhaps  be 


collected  from  Ovid.  Metam. 
VII.  369.  that  at  this  festival 
the  women  were  disguised  as 
cows.  Perhaps  the  festival  of 
Hercules  was  connected  with 
that  of  Juno,  concerning  which 
see  Athen.  VI.  p.  262. 

^  Laur.  Lydus   de   Magistr. 
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cules  by  the  Greeks) ;  for  Omphale  is  said  to  have 
attired  the  effeminate  hero  in  a  transparent  garment 
dyed  with  sandyx,  a  custom  which  evidently  origin- 
ated in  the  practice  of  some  festival.  The  man  de- 
scribed as  the  slave  of  a  lascivious  woman  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  a  soft  and  voluptuous 
elementary  religion ;  while  the  same  allegory  was 
by  the  Greeks  referred  to  the  servitude  of  Hercules 
in  the  house  of  Eurystheus.  This  legend  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Pherecydes,  then  by  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos 
(who  refers  to  the  traditions  current  in  the  city  of 
Acele  P),  and  also  in  Herodotus,  whose  genealogy  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Lydia — Hercules,  Alcaeus  (from 
the  Greek  mythology),  Belus  (the  god  of  Babylon), 
Ninus  (Nineveh),  Agron,  &c.  refers  to  the  Assyrian 
origin  of  the  ancient  Lydian  kings,  and  agrees  re- 
markably with  the  statement  that  Hercules-Sandon 
or  Sandes,  was  originally  an  Assyrian  deity  belong- 
ing to  the  same  religious  system  as  Belus  % 

7.  We  now  come  to  a  fable  of  kindred  origin,  the 
fable  of  Hylas.  Hylas  was  invoked  during  mid- 
summer at  the  side  of  fountains  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Bithynia%  long  before  the  Greeks 
founded  their  city  of  Cios ;  but  the  latter  adopted 
the  story  of  the  boy  falling  into  the  water,  con- 
necting it  (as  they  worshipped  Hercules  as  their 
founder  ■)  with  the  fable  of  that  hero.  Indeed  a  le- 
gend very  similar  had  previously  existed,  the  minion 

III.  64.  p.  268.    On  the  COD-         p  Steph.  Byz.  in  'AxcXi;. 
nexion    between    the    Lydian         *i  Berosus  ap.  Agatb.    Hist, 

worship  of  Sandon  or  Sandes  Justin.  II.  p.  62.  ed.  Vulcan, 
and   the   Hellenic  worship   of        ^  Strabo  XII.  p.  564  B.  So- 

Hercules  see  a  paper  by  the  linus  42,  &c.  comp.  OrcAom^iuw 

author  in  the  Rheinisches  Mu-  p.  293. 
seum  vol.  III.  p.  22 — 39.  ^  Krurrrit  on  the  coins. 
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of  Hercules  being  (according  to  HeUanicus)  Theio- 
inenes,  the  son  of  Theiodamas  the  king  of  the  Dry- 
opes  '.     The  death  of  Lityerses  was  in  Phrygia  the 
subject  of  an  ancient  song;  and  who  else  should 
have  slain  him,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Greeks,  than  he  whose  power  was  dreaded  through- 
out the  countries  of  the  barbarians  "  ?    The  Greeks 
introduced  such  heterogeneous  matter  without  he- 
sitation into  their  mythology.   Hercules,  even  in  the 
spot  whence  his  worship  originated,  was  represented 
as  a  hero  of  great  power  abroad :  he  was  the  pro- 
tector of  boundaries  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  of  marches :  afterwards,  when  his  wor- 
ship was  adopted  by  the  whole  of  Greece,  he  was 
considered  as  the  general  guardian  of  the  Grecian 
colonists.     Thus  he  is  represented  as  contending  for 
the  territory  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  against  the 
aboriginal  Bebryces,  and  in  defence  of  Cyrene  against 
the  native  Libyans.  For  it  seems  very  probable  that 
the  combat  with  Antaeus  *,  who  derived  new  vigour 
from  touching  the  earth,  was  merely  emblematical 
of  the   contests   sustained  by  the  Greek  colonists 
against  the  Libyan  hordes,  which,  though  often  con- 
quered, always  sallied  forth  from  the  deserts  in  in- 
creased numbers.     Thus  the  fable  of  Hercules  and 
Busiris  was  invented  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks 
first  became  known  in  Egypt,  and  had  as  yet  only 


'  Ap.  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  I. 
131.  Hence  this  genealogy  wa8 
afterwards  transferred  to  Hylas. 
In  the  Spartan  fable  Elacatus 
was  represented  as  the  ncubiKa 
of  Hercules  (Sosibius  ap.  He- 
sych.  in  'HXaxarta). 

"  See  the  fragments  of  the 


Lytierses  of  Sositheus,  Her- 
mann, Opuscula  vol.  I.  p.  54. 
and  above,  ch.  8.  §.  12. 

'  Amo  ngst  U  j  e  passages  quoted 
in  Creuzer's  SymboUk  vol.  I. 
p.  326.  those  of  Pherecydes, 
Pindar,  and  ApoUodorus  should 
be  particularly  noticed.' 
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an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  that  country;  for 
which  reason  Herodotus  ridicules  it  as  a  silly  in- 
vention of  the  lonians.  Busiris  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  the  name  of  the  principal  deity  with 
the  addition  of  the  article.  In  this  story  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  ferocious  tyrant,  who  orders  Hercules 
to  be  sacrificed,  until  the  latter,  recovering  himself 
suddenly,  slays  the  tyrant  and  his  cowardly  retinue. 
8.  While  attempting  to  reconcile  these  discordant 
traditions,  and  mould  them  into  one  connected  his- 
tory, it  was  natural  that  the  Greeks  should  find 
some  affinity  of  character  between  Hercules  and  the 
Phoenician  god  Melcart,  the  son  of  Baal  and  As- 
tarte  (A<TT€pia),  It  was  to  the  existence  of  a  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Gadira  that  the  fable  of  this  hero,  hav- 
ing there  terminated  his  voyage,  after  the  battle  of 
Geryon,  owed  its  origin ;  and  the  neighbouring  pil- 
lars of  Hercules  or  Briareusy  were  originally  consi- 
dered as  the  works  of  Melcart.  The  Hercules  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  also  represented  as  a  wan- 
derer and  conqueror  * ;  his  particular  province  was 
the  island  of  Sardinia^;  which  island  became  also 
included  in  the  Grecian  mythology :  he  is  likewise 
said  to  have  passed  through  Spain  ^.     The  inventor 


y  Aristot.  ap.  ^lian.  Var. 
Hist.  V.  3.  comp.  Schwarz  de 
Columnis  Herculis  Opuscula  vol. 
II.  p.  205.  Peiinger  de  Templo 
Herculis  Gaditani.  Concerning 
Hercules-Briareus,  see  also 
Zenob.  Prov.  olros  5XXof  *Hpa- 

kkrjg. 

■  The  African  Hercules  Ma- 
ceris,  according  to  Pausan.  X. 
17.  2;  the  Phoenician  Ai»8av, 
according  to  Euseb.  Seal.  pag. 
26.  in  the  Greek  text.    Islands 


of  Hercules  near  New  Carthage 
in  Spain,  Athen.  III.  p.  121  A. 
We  find  also  an  lolaus  con- 
nected with  the  Carthaginian 
Hercules,  Polyb.  VII.  9.  2. 
Eudoxus  ap.  Athen.  IX.  pag. 

^  Pausan.  ubi  sup. 

^  Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurth.  2 1 . 
which  passage  also  mentions 
his  death  in  Spain.  Comp. 
Strabo  XVII.  p.  8a8. 
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of  the  purple  dye,  in  the  TTrian  tradition,  is  the 
same  personage  ^ ;  the  quail  was  sacred  to  him,  the 
smell  of  that  bird  having  resuscitated  him  frcwn 
death  ^.  Great  as  the  confusion  soon  became  be- 
tween the  Doric  and  Phoenician  traditions  respect- 
ing Hercules,  they  may  still  be  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  the  first  effect  of  their  union 
may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  wish  of  Dorieus,  the 
son  of  Anaxandridas,  to  found  a  kingdom  near 
mount  Eryx,  because  Hercules  had  formerly  con- 
quered that  country  ® ;  now  the  worship  and  name 
of  the  Phoenician  Venus  (Astarte)  existed  on  mount 
Eryx,  and  probably  also  that  of  her  son  Melcart. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  long  digression  into  which 
the  examination  of  our  subject  has  led  us,  we  are 
afraid  that  the  following  positions,  attempted  to  be 
established  as  the  result  of  the  preceding  investiga- 
tion, will  by  no  means  carry  with  them  conviction 
to  all  readers.  We  may,  however,  rest  assured,  that 
whatever  traces  of  an  elementary  religion  can  be 
discovered  in  this  fable,  they  were  additions  totally 
at  variance  with  its  original  structure.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  all  the  heroic  mythology  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  proud  consciousness  of  power  innate 
in  man,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  place  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  gods,  not  through  the  influence 
of  a  mild  and  benign  destiny,  but  by  labour,  misery, 
and  combats.  The  highest  degree  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  courage  is  attributed  to  Hercules ;  his  cha- 


^  Pollux  I.  4.  45.  nious  explanation  of  this  fable 

*'  Eudoxus  ubi  sup.  Eustath.  in  Heeren's  Ideen  vol.  I.  part 

ad  n.  p.  1702.  50.    Zenobius  2.  p.  129. 

in  tif9Tv(  ea-wrtv.  Compare  with         ^^  Herod.  V.  43.    Paus.  HI. 

these  passages  the  very  inge-  16.  4. 
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racter  is  as  noble  as  could  be  conceived  in  those 
rude  and  early  times ;  but  he  is  by  no  meflns  re- 
presented as  free  from  the  blemishes  of  himian  na- 
ture; on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently  subject  to 
wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the  noble  indig- 
nation and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero  degenerated 
into  phrensy^  Every  crime,  however,  is  atoned  for 
by  some  new  suffering ;  but  nothing  breaks  his  in- 
vincible courage,  until,  purified  from  earthly  cor- 
ruption, he  ascends  mount  Olympus,  and  there  re- 
ceives the  beauteous  Hebe  for  his  bride,  while  his 
shade  threatens  the  frightened  ghosts  in  Hades  ^. 
As  in  the  tradition  of  Apollo  the  godhead  descends 
into  the  circle  of  human  life,  so  in  Hercules  a  pure 
human  power  is  elevated  to  the  gods.  Hercules  also 
corresponds  to  the  last  mentioned  deity,  in  his  di- 
vine attributes,  as  an  averter  of  evil  {ike^iKOKo^  and 
a-ooT^p^);  which  the  (Etaeans  carried  so  far  as  to 
worship  him  as  the  destroyer  of  grasshoppers  {Kopvo- 
ir/wv),  and  the  Erythraeans  as  the  killer  of  the  vine- 
worm  {litoKTong  *).     We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 


^  Hence  also  the  legend  that 
Hercules  was  subject  to  epi- 
lepsy. 

»  Od.  XI.  605. 

^  This  worship  certainly  ori- 
ginated at  Delphi,  since  the 
Delphic  oracle  in  Demosth.  in 
Mid.  p.  531.  7.  orders  the  A- 
thenians  to  offer  sacrifices  v€p\ 
vyttias  to  the  supreme  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  and  Apollo  npoaraTrj- 
piog.  Concerning  Hercules  d- 
Xg^iKOKos  see  Ldbanius  £p.  12. 
Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  I.  p.  17. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1375. 
and  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  1218. 
comp.  Marini  Ville  Alban.  p. 


141.  N\  152.  This  character 
of  the  hero  is  generally  aUuded 
to  in  the  exclamations  'Hpd- 
kkfis.  Me  Hercules;  and  as 
such,  representations  of  sheep 
were  offered  to  him  (otherwise 
the  usual  sacrifices  were  swine) ; 
and  he  was  called  Mrjkw  at 
Thebes,  Pollux  I.  i.  27.  30. 
and  at  Melite  in  Attica.  See 
Apollod.  ap.  Zenob.  V.  12. 
Hesych.  in  MriXmv.  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph. Pac.  42.  cf.  740.  Suidas 
in  Mi7Xio(. 

'  Strab.  Xni.  p.  613.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  original 
Grecian  Hercules ;  above,  §.8. 
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Herodotus,  who  derives  the  deification  of  Hercules 
from  a  combination  of  the  Phoenician  or  Idaean  god, 
and  the  hero  of  Thebes,  since  Hercules  also  enjoyed 
divine  honours  at  places  (e.  g.  Messene  and  Mara- 
thon^) where  such  an  amalgamation  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.     But  he  is  a  deity  representing  the  high- 
est perfection  of  humanity,  and  therefore  the  model 
and  aim  of  human  imitation;  and  the  summit  of 
heroic  energy  was  seen  where  the  human   passed 
into  the  divine  nature.     His   life   and  actions  on 
earth  are  in  ancient  mythology  perfectly  human; 
and  those  fables,  which  raise  him  above  humanity, 
for  instance,  those  alluding  to  the  combat  with  the 
giants  ^  betray  a  later  origin. 

10.  How  little  the  ancient  mythology  was  desir- 
ous of  divesting  Hercules  of  any  feelings  of  huma- 
nity may  be  collected  from  various  features  in  his 
character.    Hercules,  whether  invited  or  not  invited, 
is  a  jovial  guest,  and  not  backward  in  enjoying 
himself.     This  explains   the   frequent  allusions  to 
him  as  a  great  eater  {l3ov6oivag)  and  tippler,  and  also 
the  Herculean  goblets  and  couches.     The  original 
source  of  all  these  fictions  was  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  residence  of  Hercules  with  Ceyx  and  Dexa- 


Hercules  dirofivios  (the  averter 
of  flies)  was  worshipped  at 
Rome,  according  to  Clemens 
Alexand.  Protrept.  I.  pag.  24. 
ed.  Sylb.  a  title  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia. 

^  According  to  Pausanias, 
who  also  gives  an  account  of  se- 
veral Daedalian  wooden  images 
of  Hercules.  The  divine  wor- 
ship at  Sicyon  (Paus.  II.  10. 
I.)  may,  however,  be  referred 
to  the  Idsean  Dactylus,  since 


this  town  was  anciently  con- 
nected with  Phsestus. 

'  Pind.  Nem.  I.  67.  (cf.  VII. 
90.)  represents  Hercules  as  en- 
gaged in  this  contest  with  the 
gods,  probably  a  short  time 
before  his  deification.  The  first 
representations  of  Hercules  the 
giant-destroyer  occur  on  the 
throne  of  the  Amyclsan  Apol- 
lo. Pausan.  Hi.  18.  7.  and 
some  very  ancient  vases. 
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menus ;  nay,  they  may  be  traced  to  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  his  worship  and  festivals "".  The  Doric  «*, 
like  the  Athenian  comic  poets  and  satirists,  merely 
adopted  the  general  outline  of  the  story,  filling  up 
the  details  to  suit  their  own  fancy  and  humour; 
the  latter  adding  some  Jokes  upon  the  gluttony  of 
their  Boeotian  neighbours®.  It  was  Hercules  above 
all  other  heroes  whom  mythology  endeavoured  to 
place  in  ludicrous  situations ;  and  sometimes  made 
the  butt  of  the  buffoonery  of  others.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  fable  of  the  Cercopes  (treated  of  in  a  lu- 
dicrous epic  poem  ascribed  to  Homer  p),  who  are  re- 
presented as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying  the 


^  In  making  libations  to 
Hercules  not  a  drop  was  left 
in  the  goblet,  Athen.  XII.  p. 
5 1 2  F.  Those  who  wished  to 
make  libations  brought  him  a 
measure  of  wine»  Uesych.  in 
OluKrnjpia. 

"  For  instance,  Epicharmus 
in  the  Busiris,  and  The  Mar- 
ric^e  of  Hebe  (frequently  quot- 
ed in  Athenaeus),  and  Rhin- 
thon  in  the  Hercules;  see  A- 
then.  XI.  p.  500  F. 

^  See,  e.  g.,  Eubulus  ap.  A- 
then.  XIII.  p.  567. 

P  On  this  poem  see  Fabric. 
Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  I.  p.  378.  ed. 
Harles.  Thermopylae  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  lo- 
cality of  this  fable  (Herod. 
VII.  216.  above,  ch.  11.  §.  5.). 
but  in  this  poem  the  scene  was 
perhaps  laid  in  CEchalia  in  Eu- 
boea ;  at  least  Tzetzes,  enume- 
rating the  poems  attributed  to 
Homer,  mentions  the  K^pKcnrts 
next  to  the  Olxa^ias  aXooo-ir  (ap. 
Bentl.  Epist.  ad  Mill.  p.  505. 


ed.  Lips.).  Hence  Diotimus, 
in  his  poem  on  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  called  the  Cercopes 
(Echalians,  viz.  in  Euboea, 
whence  they  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  Boeotia  (Suidas  in  Ev- 
pvfiaTos.  Apostol.  IX.  33-  Schol. 
Lucian.  Alexand.  4.  71.)  :  -^- 
schrion  of  Sardis,  in  his  Ephe- 
sis,  was  probably  the  first  who 
transplanted  them  to  Lydia 
(Lobeck  de  Cercopibus  et  Coba' 
lisp,y.),  andXenagoras  to  the 
Pithecusse  (apparently  in  his 
treatise  nepl  N^o-ov,  ap.  Harpo- 
crat.  in  Yi^pK&rrts.  Lac  tan  t.  Fab. 
XIV.  3.  Zenobius,  Apostol. 
XI.  24.).  Among  the  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  Hermippus 
and  Plato  treated  this  fable; 
but  the  composition  in  Han- 
carville  III.  88.  in  which  Her- 
cules reaches  two  monkey- 
shaped  Cercopes  in  nets  or 
cages  to  Eurystheus  sitting  on 
a  throne,  seems  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  Italian  fierce. 
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hero.    In  works  of  art  they  are  often  represented  as 
satyrs,  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver,  bow,  and 
club^.     Hercules,  annoyed   at  their  insults,  binds 
two  of  them  to  a  pole,  in  the  manner  represented 
on  the  bas-relief  of  Selinus',  and  marches  off  with 
his  prize.     Happily  for  the  offenders,  the  hinder 
parts  of  Hercules  had  become  tanned  by  continued 
labours  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere :  which  re- 
minded them  of  an  old  prophecy,  warning  them  to 
beware  of  a  person  of  this  complexion ' ;   and  the 
coincidence  caused  them  to  burst  out  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter.  This  surprised  Hercules,  who 
inquired  the  reason,  and  was  himself  so  diverted  by 
it,  that  he  set  both  his  prisoners  at  liberty.    And  in 
general  no  company  better  agrees  with  the  character 
of  Hercules,  even  in  his  deified  state,  than  that  of 
satyrs  and  other  followers  of  Bacchus,  as  might 
easily  be  proved  by  many  works  of  Grecian  art.    It 
also  seems  that  mirth  and  buffoonery  were  often 
combined  with  the  festivals  of  Hercules ;  thus  there 
was  at  Athens  a  society  of  sixty  men,  who,  on  the 
festival   of  the    Diomean    Hercules,   attacked   and 
amused  themselves  and  others  with  sallies  of  wit*. 
We  shall  hereafter  shew  how  these  exhibitions  ori- 
ginated in  the  propensity  of  the  Doric  race  to  the 
burlesque  and  comical". 


'I  MiUingen  Peintures  In^- 
dites  pi.  35.  Tischjbein  III.  37. 
See  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  691. 

'  See  ReingaDum's  Selinus, 
plate  3.  (Leipsig.  1827). 

■   M^   T€V   fjLtXafinvyov   rvxoit. 

See  the  Paroemiographers,  Pho- 
tiu8,  Suidas,  &c.  in  this  expres- 
sion, Diod.  IV.  31.  and  others. 
The  proverb  occurred  in  Ar- 


chilochus,  fragm.  106.  ed.  Gais- 
ford. 

«  Athen.  VI.  pag.  260.  from 
Hegesander,  ibid.  XIV.  p.  615 
D.  from  Telephanes.  Perhaps 
Hercules  had  vapda-n-oi  here  as 
well  as  at  Cynosarges. 

"  Book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.9.  10- 
ch.  7. 
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On  the  settlements^  origin^  and  early  history  of  the  Mace- 
donian nation. 


General  outline  of  the  country  ». 

1.  IN  the  Thermaic  bay,  the  modern  gulf  of  Salonichi^ 
three  rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  sea  at  very 
short  distances  from  one  another,  but  which  meet  in  this 
place  in  very  different  directions.  The  largest  of  the  three 
comes  from  the  north-west,  and  is  now  called  (as  indeed  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Tzetzes  and  Anna  Comnena)  the  Bar- 
dares  (or  Fardar),  and  was  in  ancient  days  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Axius.  Its  stream  is  increased  by  large  tribu- 
tary branches  on  both  sides,  and  chiefly  by  the  Erigon, 
which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Illyria^.  The  river  next 
in  order  runs  from  the  west ;  it  is  now  called  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  Po^^a,  and  on  the  coast  Carasmac;  its  an- 
cient name,  as  is  evident  from  passages  in  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  was  Lydias^  or  Ludias^^.     And,  lastly,  after  many 


*  Our  knowledge  of  Mace- 
donia has  been  much  increased 
by  the  Travels  of  F.  0.  H.  L. 
Pouqueville  from  Janina  to 
Greveno  and  Castoria,  of  H. 
Pouqueville  from  Guilan  to 
Mezzovo,  and  Barbi^>  du  Bo- 
cage's  (the  younger)  Examina- 
tion of  the  Ruins  of  Fella ;  al- 
though in  the  Voyage  dans  la 
Grkce  (torn.  II.)  of  the  first- 
named  writer  some  singular 
notions,  arising  from  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  ancient 
geography  (e.  g.  of  Haliac- 
monts),  somewhat  confuse  the 
description.     But  the  Carte  de 


la  Gr^e  Modeme,  by  J.  D. 
Barbie  du  Bocage,  is  a  work 
of  great  accuracy,  and  it  has 
been  implicitly  followed  in  the 
annexed  Map. 

^  Its  rise  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  course  through  Pss- 
onia  (Liv.  XXXIX.  53.  Strabo 
VII.  p.  327.  cf.  Exc.  9.  p.  330. 
ed.  Casaub.  Ptolem.  p.  82.  ed. 
Montan.),  prove  that  it  is  the 
modem  Cara-Sou. 

^  Strabo  VII.  9.  p.  330.  states 
that  the  Ludias  runs  out  of  the 
lake  on  which  Pella  is  situated ; 
which  is  now  the  lake  of  Je- 
nidge.     (According  to  modem 
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turnings  and  windings,  the  Haliacmon^  now  called  Bich- 
ItstOy  flows  from  the  south-west ;  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
it  fell  into  the  sea  through  the  same  mouth  as  the  Lydias, 
probably  being  widened  by  marshes;  and  in  modern  maps 
the  interval  between  the  two  rivers  is  represented  as  very 
small  ^.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  this  whole  mari> 
time  district  must  have  been  low  and  marshy ;  and  by  this 
means  Pella,  as  Livy  remarks,  was  of  all  towns  in  the  coun- 
try best  fitted  for  being  the  fortress  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  and  the  place  of  deposit  for  their  treasure,  since  it 
lay,  like  an  island,  in  the  morasses  and  swamps  formed  by 
the  neighbouring  lakes  and  rivers.  These  marshes  were 
called  by  the  expressive  name  of  j3o^/3opo(,  or  mad^. 

9,,  Although  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  were  so  near  to- 
gether, the  extent  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  which 
they  encompassed  in  their  course  was  very  considerable, 
amounting,  according  to  modern  maps,  to  140  geographical 
miles  from  north  and  south,  and  more  than  60  from  east  to 
west.  The  Axius,  together  with  its  minor  branches,  runs 
from  the  great  Scardian  chain,  which  further  on  receives 
the  names  of  Orbelos,  Scomius,  and  Haemus;  while  the 
course  of  the  Haliacmon  is  close  to  the  heights  of  mount 
Olympus  (part  of  which  ridge  in  later  times  was  called  the 
Cambunian  mountains),  and  therefore  to  the  borders  of 


maps  it  is  not  true  that  the 
lake  is  formed  by  an  air6<nra<riM 
of  the  Axius ;  but  in  ancient 
times  also  the  marshes  reached 
to  the  east  of  Pella,  Liv.  XLIV. 
46.)  Compare  Strabo  VII.  8. 
P-  330.  It  is  evident  from  He- 
rodotus VII.  127.  that  the  Ly- 
dias  was  next  to  the  Axius. 
\o&bias  was  the  reading  found 
by  Harpocration  in  ^schines 
de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  44. 

*'  Herod.  VII.  127.  Scylax 
agrees  with  Herodotus,  p.  26. 
ed.  Hudson,  where  the  places 
come  ill  the  following  order : 
'*  Pydna,  Methone,  the  mouth 


(( 


*t 


of  the  Haliacmon,  Alorus, 
the  Lydias,  then  Pella,  the 
Axius,  the  Echeidorus,  and 
**  Therraa.*'  On  the  other 
hand,  Strabo,  who  represents 
the  Haliacmon  as  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Dium  (VII.  8.  p. 
330 •)>  perhaps  confounding  it 
with  the  Helicon,  Pausan.  IX. ' 
30.  4.)  is  supported  by  Ptole- 
my p.  82.  "  Thessalonice.  the 
Echeidorus,  the  Axius,  the 
Lydias.  Pydna,  the  Haliac- 
mon, Dion,  Pharybas  (read 
Baphyras),  the  Peneus.'* 
'^  Plutarch  de  Exilio  10. 
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Thcssaly.  Both  ridges  run  at  right  angles  from  the  great 
mountain-chain  which  cuts  the  upper  part  of  Greece  in  a 
direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  its  southern  parts 
bearing  the  name  of  Pindus,  the  ridge  towards  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  of  Lacmon^,  and  further  to  the  north-west  it  is 
called  the  Candavian  chains  and  mount  Barnus^.  It 
stretches  behind  the  whole  of  the  district  just  named,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  spine,  to  which  the  mountains  of  11- 
lyria,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly  are  attached  like 
ribs.  From  this  chain  the  two  lines  of  mountains  proceed, 
which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axius. 
The  name  of  the  ridge  between  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Ly* 
dias  is  known  by  the  mention  of  mount  Bermius  above  Be- 
roea^;  and  Berola  is  certainly  the  modern  Veria,  or  Cara 
Veria  ^,  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Haliacmon.  It  will 
be  shewn  presently  that  Dysorum  was  the  name  of  the 
mountain  which  divided  the  Lydias  and  the  Axius^  And 
the  ridge,  which,  stretching  southward  from  the  Scardian 
chain,  parted  the  valley  of  the  Axius  from  the  plains  to  the 
cast,  was  called  (in  one  point  at  least),  as  we  know  from 
Thucydides^  ™  account  of  the  Odrysian  king^s  march,  Cer- 


cme. 


f  Or  Lacmus,  in  which 
mountain  the  Aous  and  the 
InachuSj  a  branch  of  the  A- 
chelouB,  have  their  source, 
HecatSBus  ap.  Strab.  VI.  pag. 
371.  VII.  p.  316.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  V.  Acuc/uMav.  Sophocles  ap. 
Strab.  VI.  p.  271.  Herod.  IX. 
93.  The  JLtn^tw  of  Livy  XXXII. 
13.  is  nearly  the  same  moun- 
tain. 

ts  Ptolemy.  It  seems  plain 
that  the  KoyaXdovca  Sprj  of  Pto- 
lemy, in  which  the  Haliacmon 
rises,  and  the  Kovdoovuz  Bprj  be- 
fore Lychnidus,  in  Strabo,  Cae- 
sar, Cicero,  and  the  Tab.  Peu- 
ting,  are  the  same  name,  and 
that  the  passage  of  Ptolemy  is 
corrupt.     The  ridge  is  indeed 


broken  by  the  Genusus. 
^  See  next  note. 

*  Strabo  VII.  EJxc.  11.  pag. 
330.  This  Bermius  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  mount  Bamus,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  Via  £g- 
natia  passes  (Strab.  VII.  pag. 
323.),  and  the  same  as  the 
Bermts  of  Diodorus  fragm.  37. 
p.  229.  ed.  Bipont,  or  the  Bora 
of  Livy  XLV.  29,  30.  where  it 
must  be  distinguished  between 
what  properly  belongs  to  a  r^- 
gio  and  what  adjidtur.  See  be- 
low, p.  476.  note  ". 

^  Mannert's  Geographic  VII. 
p.  516. 

*  Below,  §.17. 
™  Below,  §.  1 1 . 
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3.  The  valleys  beyond  the  last  mentioned  ridge  are  those 
of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites.  As  the  Axius  falls  into 
the  sea  in  a  gulf  to  the  west,  so  does  the  Strymon  join  the 
sea  to  the  east  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula.  Not  far  from 
its  mouth  the  Strymon  f(»rms  a  lake,  into  which  the  Angites 
runs ;  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  its  course  lying  west^ 
ward  of  the  Strymon.  For  that  the  eastern  stream  is  the 
ancient  Strymon  (notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  is,  in  the  first  place,  evident  from  its 
size;  secondly,  from  the  name  Struma^  which  it  now  bears; 
and,  thirdly,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  °,  that  the 
district  of  Phyllis  reached  southwards  to  the  Strymon,  and 
westward  to  the  Angites ;  it  lay,  therefore,  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers  and  the  lake  which  they  formed 
by  their  junction.  The  ridge  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Strymon  was  called,  at  least  where  it  widens  along  the  coast, 
Pangseum  <>. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
geographical  structure  of  the  region,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

Ancient  names  of  the  several  districts, 

4.  We  will  now  chiefly  follow  the  full  and  accurate  ac- 
counts of  Herodotus  respecting  the  districts  situated  near 
the  mouths  of  the  three  rivers  just  mentioned.  First,  Myg- 
DONiA,  on  the  Thermaic  bay,  and  round  the  ancient  city  of 
Therma,  extended,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  the  Axius, 
which  divided  this  district  from  BottiaisP;  and  it  agrees 
with  this  statement  that  the  small  river  Echidorus  (probably 
the  modern  GaUico)^  which  fell  into  the  sea  at  the  marshes 
near  the  Axius,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  passed 
through  MygdoniaM.  To  the  east  this  district  extended 
still  further ;  lake  Bolbe,  beyond  Chalcidice,  was  cither  in 
or  near  Mygdonia^.   Thucydides,  indeed,  makes  Mygdonia 


"  VII.  1 13.  Angites,  Pangaeum. 

°  Herodotus   (ubi  sup»)   ap-         p  Herod.  VH.  123.  cf.  127. 
pears  also  to  call  the  moun-         ^  Herod.  VH.  124. 
tain  between  the  Strymon  and         ^  Thuc.  I.  58. 
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reach  as  far  as  the  Strymon  ^ ;  but  this  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  account  of  Herodotus  (who  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  this  region),  that  both 
the  maritime  district,  west  from  the  Strymon,  in  which  was 
the  Greek  city  of  Argilus,  and  the  land  further  to  the  inte- 
rior, was  called  Bisaltia^  On  the  other  side,  above  Myg- 
donia,  was  situated  (according  to  Herodotus)  the  district 
of  Crestonica,  from  which  the  river  Echeidorus  flowed 
down  to  the  coast  ^. 

5.  Beyond  the  Axius,  to  the  west  of  the  stream,  imme- 
diately after  Mygdonia,  came  Bottiais,  which  district  was 
on  the  other  side  bounded  by  the  united  mouth  of  the  Ha- 
liacmon  and  the  Lydias  ^ ;  and  thus  towards  the  sea  it  ter- 
minated in  a  narrow  wedge-shaped  strip.  On  this  tongue 
of  land  were  the  cities  of  Ichnae  and  PellaX,  the  first  of 
which  was  celebrated  for  an  ancient  temple  ^ ;  while  Pella 
became  afterwards  the  royal  residence,  situated  on  the  lake 
of  the  Ijydias,  at  the  distance  of  190  stadia  from  the  river^s 
mouth  ^,  and  may  be  now  recognised  by  these  marks  of  its 


*  II.  99. 

'  Herod.  VII.  115.  Diodorus 
XXVII.  p.  229.  also  places  the 
Bisaltffi  to  the  west  of  the  Stry- 
mon ;  somewhat  differently  Liv. 
XLV.  29,  30.  Compare  Gat- 
terer*s  excellent  Dissertations 
de  Herodoti  et  Thucydidis  Thra- 
cia,  and  Commentat.  Getting. 
Vol.  5.  p.  33. 

"  Herod.  VII.  124.  cf.  127. 
It  is,  however,  singular  that 
Xerxes  should  go  from  Acan- 
thus to  Therma  in  Mygdonia, 
beyond  Paeonia  (on  the  Axius  ?) 
and  Crestonica.  This  Cresto- 
nica  is  probably  quite  different 
from  the  Crestonaei  at  the 
source  of  the  Echeidorus,  and 
is  a  district  of  Chalcidice.  See 
the  author's  Etrusker  vol.  I. 
p.  96.  *Ek  rfj  Kpi/OTcovt^  irapa 
rifv  r&v  BuraXr^v  x^pav,  Pseud- 

Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  p.  7 10. 


ed.  Casaubon. 

*  Herod.  VII.  127. 

y  VII.  123.  Borrmi'da,  r^f 
Zxowri  rh  nap^  Bakaxra'aif  aT€tv6v 
X»piov  v6Xif  "ixyoi  re  Koi  IlcXXa. 
It  does  not  follow  that  Pella 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus, a  coast- town. 

*  Of  ApoUo,'  according  to 
Hesychius  in  *IxvaiV*  Mace- 
donia had  been  called  from  it 
'Ixvoii;  by  some  poet,  Hesy- 
chius and  Suidas  in  v.  The 
city  is  mentioned  by  Erato- 
sthenes ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Plin. 
H.N.  IV.  17.  and  Mela  II.  3. 
Stephanus  Byz.  confounds  with 
this  town  that  in  Thessaly. 
Themis  was  worshipped  at 
Ichnse,  according  to  Strabo  IX. 

P-  435- 

»  Strab.  VII.   8.  pag.  330. 

compare  Scylax  and  i^chines 

above,  in  notes  ^  and  *^. 
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position  and  some  ruins.  According  to  Strabo^,  also,  the 
river  Axius  made  the  boundary  of  Bottiea,  and  divided  it 
from  the  district  of  Amphaxitis,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
opposite  and  more  elevated  side  of  the  Axius  c.  Thucydides 
also  calls  this  tract  of  country  Bottisea^^;  and  distinguishes 
it  from  the  more  recent  settlements  of  the  Bottiseans,  near 
Olynthus,  in  Chalcidice^,  which  he  calls  BoHica^, 

6.  The  united  mouth  of  the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  s^  divided  Bottiaifs  from  Macedonis  ; 
for  he  can  only  mean  this  common  mouth  when  he  says 
that  *^  the  rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon  divide  the  districts 
^^  of  Bottiai's  and  Macedonis,  uniting  their  waters  in  the 
*^  same  channel.*"  Further  on  in  the  interior  the  Lydias 
alone  must  have  been  the  boundary  of  Bottiais,  since  other- 
wise this  district  would  not  end  in  a  narrow  st^p  of  land  ; 
Macedonis,  therefore,  b^an  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Lydias.  In  this  place  nothing  more  can  be  said  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Macedonis,  before  the  precise  signifi- 
cation of  some  other  names  has  been  determined. 

7.  Proceeding  along  the  coast,  Pieria  borders  upon  Ma- 
cedonis, the  district  under  mount  Olympus^,  which  ndge, 
where  it  approaches  this  coast,  splits  into  two  branches, 
the  one  stretching  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  the 


^  Strab.  VII.  9.  p.  330. 

«  In  Polybios  V.  97.  4.  Bot- 
tia  and  Amphaxitis  are  also 
mentioned  together. 

(*  Borria  in  II.  99.  should 
probably  be  written  Borriaui, 
as  in  II.  100.  (or  the  reverse; 
see  notes  ^  and  ^  in  this  page, 
and  Etjrm.  Mag.  in  v.). 

«  See  below,  p.  482.  note  *. 

f  Thucyd.  I.  65,  II.  79.  loi. 
The  passage  of  Theopompus 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  Aldkuw 
should  be  thos  written:  irdXiv 
AMXtov  Ttjg  Borruajs  (vulg.  *At- 
ruc^f)  f*^  olxrav,  noXiTtvofuvrjp  dc 
furh  r&v  XoXxidcwv.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  are  always 


called  Borrtacoi  in  Thucydides. 
Borrtaia  for  Borruo),  DionjTSias 
ad  Amm.  I.  9.  The  great  ety- 
mologist in  Borrcia  also  notices 
the  distinction  between  Borruni 
and  Bcrruda ;  where  write  Bor- 
Tueff  ^  XoXicidan)  yfj  (XAAKIAIKH 
for  XAAAAIKH). 

g  VII.  127.  Compare  the 
expression  ot  ovpi^otHrt  ^^y  Bor* 
rtaida  rw  Kxxi  Mtuat^oMa,  with 
VII.  123.  or  oitplgti  x*^v  ^ 
MvydoWi/v  re  Koi  Bomattda. 

^  Pausan.  IX.  30.  3.  x^*P^ 
rffv  wirA  Bpos,  t^k  HupUw,  Ldvy 
XLIV.  43.  calls  the  mountain* 
forest  above  Pydna 
sylva- 
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other  towards  those  of  the  three  rivers.  Heiodotus  cannot 
make  Pieria  reach  as  far  as  the  Haliacmoni,  as  they  are 
here  separated  by  Macedonis  Proper  ^^ ;  he  probably  sup- 
poses it  to  begui  just  at  the  rise  of  mount  Olympus,  and 
divides  the  narrow  plain  on  the  sea-coast  from  the  tracts  to 
the  interior.  The  southern  boundary  of  Pieria  is  stated  by 
Strabo '  and  Livy  ^  to  have  been  the  district  of  Dium  <> ;  so 
that  these  writers  leave  a  narrow  and  mountainous  strip  of 
land,  stretching  towards  Tempe,  which  belonged  neither  to 
Pieria  nor  Thessaly.  The  chief  place  in  Pieria  was  Pydna, 
also  called  Cydna  (according  to  Stepbanus  Byz.),  and  in 
later  times  Citron  (according  to  the  epitomizer  of  Strabo),  "* 
which  name  still  remains  in  the  same  place. 

8.  Now  that  we  proceed  from  the  divisions  of  the  coast 
to  the  inteoor,  we  are  deserted  indeed  by  the  excellent  ac- 
count of  Herodotus ;  but  there  arc  nevertheless  statements 
sufficiently  accurate  to  determine  the  ancient  name  of  each 
district.  The  high  and  mountainous  valley  of  the  Haliac- 
mon  was,  according  to  Livy  P,  called  Elimeia  ;  the  inha^ 
bitants  Elimiots,  who  are  included  by  Thucydjdes<i  among 
the  Macedonians :  the  district  is  also  called  after  their  name 
Elimiotis^.  From  thence  proceeds  the  road  to  Thessaly 
over  the  Cambunian  mountains  s;  and  another  almost  im- 
practicable road  to  MioMa  over  the  mountainous  country 


i  With  Strabo  VII.  8.  pag. 
330.  who  makes  Peeonia  ex- 
tend to  the  Axius  (and  so  Pto- 
lemy p.  82.)  ;  though  he  after- 
wards places  Alorus  to  the 
south  of  the  Lydias,  and  yet 
in  Bottiea.  There  is  however 
much  confusion  in  this  passage. 

^  See  below,  §.17. 

1  VIII.  8.  p.  330. 

*n  Liv.  XLJV.  9,  20.  Hence 
also  Pausanias  (IX.  30.  3.  X. 
13.  3.)  appears  to  distinguish 
Dium  (r^  viro  rj  Jlupi^),  and 
Strabo  (IX.  p.  410.  X.  p.47i') 
Leibethrum,  from  Pieria.  On 
the  other  hand,  Arrian.  Anab. 


I.  II.  places  the  (6(wov  of  Or- 
pheus at  Leibethra  (Plutarch 
Alexand.  14.)  in  Pieria. 

"  I  have  placed  Dium  at  the 
mines  in  B.  du  Bocage;  Pla- 
tamona  is  perhaps  the  ancient 
temple  of  Hercules. 

o  VII.  8.  pag.  330.  comp. 
Wesseling  ad  Ajtiton.  Itin.  p. 
328.  and  Drakenb.  ad  Liv. 
XLU.  51.  The  Citim  of  Livy 
must  be  sought  for  near  £• 
dessa. 

P  XLH.  53. 

*i  II.  99. 

'  Liv.  XLV.  30. 

"  liv.  XLU.  53.    Compare 
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to  the  south  of  Elimeia^.  To  Elimeia  succeeded  PARAUiBA, 
a  fertile  district,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  called  Aous, 
iEas,  or  Auus^;  and  to  the  south  again  lay  Parorjba, 
which  was  crossed  by  the  river  Arachthus  at  the  beginning 
of  its  course  from  under  mount  Stympha'^:  the  country 
near  this  mountain  was  called  Stymph.ca  (or  Tymphsea), 
extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Peneus  and  the  land  of  the 
iEthidans  x.  The  Atintanians  reached  beyond  the  coun- 
try of  the  Parauaeans,  and  within  that  of  the  Chaonians  as 
far  as  lUyria  ^,  All  these  districts  are  indeed  divided  from 
Elimeia  by  the  great  chain  of  Pindus;  but  from  their  con- 
nexion with  that  region,  some  account  of  them  in  this  place 
was  indispensable. 

9*  A  small  valley  in  the  district  of  Elimeia,  which  lay  to 
the  north  towards  the  Illyrian  Dassaretians  ^,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Orestian  Macedonians  ^,  who  doubtless  were  so  called 


Plutarch.  iEmil.  9.  fiiagofitvov 
Kara  rhs  *E\tfiias  (the  passes  of 

Elhnea?). 

'  liv.  XLIII.  2 1 .  see  above, 
§.  2. 

"  Steph.  Byz.  in  Uapavaiot, 
According  to  Arrian  I.  7.  the 

Sxpa    TvfJucJMias     and    JlapavcUat, 

between  Elimea  and  Thessaly. 
Plutarch  Qu.  Gr.  13.  of.  26. 
places  Parausea  in  Molossis, 
Stephanus  ih  Thesprotis,  as 
well  as  Tymphe.  Comp.  Thuc. 
II.  80.  It  is  now  called  Za- 
gori.  See  Geographische  Ephe^ 
meriden  vol.  XVII.  p.  429. 

*  Strab.  VII.  p.  325.  of.  326. 
The  Parorsea  in  Psonia,  Liv. 
XLII.  51.  Plin.  IV.  17.  should 
be  distinguished  from  it. 

y  Strab.  VII.  p.  327.  cf.  326. 
Jay.  XLV.  30.  According  to 
Marsyas  in  Steph .  Byz.  in  v. 
AlBiKta,  iEthicia  lay  between 
Tympheea  and  Athamania.  In 
Liv.  XXXII.  13.  shoiUd  pro- 
bably be  written,  tn  Tymphaa 
terra    MoloUidis,    where    you 


would  arrive  by  mounting  the 
course  of  the  Aous. 

*  See  particularly  Polyb.  II. 
5.  Scylax  p.  10.  Comp.  Thu- 
cydides,  Livy,  and  Strabo  as 
above.  In  Proxenus  ap.  Steph. 

Byz.  in  v.  Xaovia,  for  Tapavktoi, 
*A^VfjLOV€£  read  Uapavaioi,  'Arty- 

Tavfs,  It  is  mentioned  in  Pseud- 
Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  pag. 
704.  ed.  Casaub.  that  Atinta- 
nia  borders  on  ApoUoniatis ; 
and  hence  in  p.  710.  for  'Ar- 
XcofTivav  read  *AT«a-av«v,  or  'A- 
fjuarrivc»v, 

•  In  Liv.  XXXI.  40.  Sulpi- 
cius  goes  from  Elimea  to  O- 
restis,  and  from  thence  to  Das- 
saretis  (on  the  lake  Lychnidus^ 
XXVIl.  32.  near  Lyncestis, 
XXXI.  33.  XXXII.  9.  cf.  Po- 
lyb. V.  1 08.  Ptolem.  p.  83.), 
and  conquers  Pelion  on  the 
Erigon  (see  Arrian  I.  5.). 

^  MaK€^WDV  ol  'Opeorai,   Po- 

lyb.  XVIII.  30.  Liv.  XXXIII. 
34.  cf.  XLII.  38. 
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from  the  mountains  (Spii)  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  not  from 
Orestes^  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  The  valley  of  Orestis*^ 
contained  a  lake,  in  which  was  the  town  Celetrum,  situated 
on  a  peninsula^.  Its  position  coincides  with  that  of  the 
modern  Castoria^ ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  wild 
mountain-valley  near  the  source  of  the  Haliacmon  was  the 
ancient  Orestis.  Another  valley  in  Elimeia  was  called  Al- 
MOFiA,  or  Almonia,  an  ancient  settlement  of  the  Minyans, 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly^  appa- 
rently not  far  from  Pieria^ 

10.  Elimeia,  together  with  the  surrounding  highlands, 
was  cold  and  rugged,  and  diiBcult  of  cultivations.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  neighbouring  district  of  Lyn- 
CESTis,  the  country  of  the  Lyncestae,  who  had  received  their 
name,  according  to  a  Macedonian  inflexion^,  from  Lyncus^ 
Lyncus  was  the<name  of  the  whole  district,  and  not  of  any 
one  city,  as  in  early  times  there  were  only  unfortified  vil- 


^  Or  "OpccTTiAs,  Strab.  VII. 
p.  336. 

<i  Liv.  XXXI.  40. 

^  Manhert  denies  this  (VII. 
p.  519.);  but  without  the  au- 
thority of  any  good  map.  See 
Pouqueville  torn.  II.  pag.  322. 
Orestia  was  beyond  Macedo- 
nia, according  to  Steph.  Byz. 

^  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  passages,  Flin.  H.  N. 
IV.  15.  In  Thessaiia  tnUcm  Or- 
chomenus  Minyeus  ante  dictus  et 
oppidum  Almon  ah  aliis  Salmon, 
SchoL  Apollon.  II.  1186.  dvua- 

rai  de  Koi  ^Opxofuvov  /iyi/fiovcvciy 
Tov  utOopiov  Maicedoviaff  Jtat  6c(r- 
o-aXuir.  Steph.  Byz.  Mivva  irdXiff 
Q«ra'aX.ULS  ff  vp&rtpop  'AXfuovia; 
Diod.  XX.  no.  where  Orcho- 
menus  and  Dium  are  men- 
tioned together  as  cities  in  ex- 
istence in  Olymp.  119.  3  ;  Eu- 
stath.  ad  11.  IX.  p.  661.  4.  ed. 
Bas.  (cf.  II.  p.  206.  22.)  who 
states  that  the  Thessalian  or 


Macedonian  Orchomenus  was 
in  his  time  called  Charmenas. 
See  Orchomenos  pp.  139,  249. 
where  it  is  also  shewn  that  the 
Halmopians,  or  Saimonians, 
were  an  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Minyse. 

8  Livy  XLV.  30.  says  of 
£k>rdaea,  Lyncestis,  Pelagonia, 
Atintania,  Tympfasea,  and  E3i- 
miotis,  frigida  Juec  omnis  dura- 
que  cultn  et  aspera  plaga  est, 

^  Among  the  Macedonian 
gentile-names,  such  as  Lyn- 
cestse,  Orestse,  Diastse  (Steph. 
Byz.  in  Au>y),  may  also  be  in- 
cluded the  Cyrrhestffi  (Flin. 
H.  N.  IV.  17.)  of  the  region 
Cyrrhus  (Thuc.  II.  100.  Diod, 
XVIII.  4.  Steph.  Byz.  in  Moy- 
dapai). 

•  Thuc.  IV.  83,  124,  129. 
Liv.  XXVI.  25.  XXXI.  33.  see 
p.  476.  note  ™.  p.  477.  note  \ 
and  §.  27. 
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lages  in  this  part  I'.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains ;  a  narrow  pass  between  two  heights  being  the 
chief  road  to  the  coast  ^  The  position  of  Lyncus  is  accu« 
rately  determined  by  the  course  of  the  Egnatian  Roman 
road  from  Dyrrachium,  which,  after  crossing  the  lUyrian 
mountains  at  Pylon  (or  the  gateway),  led  by  Heraclea  Lyn* 
cestis,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Lyncestse  and  £or- 
dians,  to  Edessa  and  Pella  ™ ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  thai 
the  mons  Bora  of  Livy,  i.  e.  the  Bermius,  lay  to  the  south 
of  it".  Consequently  the  Lyncestse  must  have  inhabited 
the  mountains  south  of  the  Erigon,  and  a  part  of  the  valley 
in  which  that  river  flowed ;  which  is  confirmed  by  other  ac- 
counts of  ancient  writers  ^.  The  country  of  the  Eordians 
is  also  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  Egnatian  way ; 
viz.  to  the  east  of  Lyncus  and  west  of  Edessa,  and  there- 
fore in  the  valley  of  the  Lydias,  to  the  north  of  ElimeaP 
and  the  BermiusH.  In  order  to  go  from  the  valley  of  the 
Erigon  to  Thessaly,  the  way  passed  first  through  Eorda?a 
and  then  through  Elimiotis  ^ 

IL  Deuriopus  (4  Asvpiofroc)  was  the  name  of  a  tract  of 


k  Thuc.  IV.  124.  TiL9  rod  'Ap- 
pifiaiov  K^fjMs.  Heraclea  Lyn- 
cestis  appears  to  have  been  a 
late  settlement. 

*Thuc.  IV.  127. 

^  Strab.  VII.  p.  323.  This 
road,  which,  according  to  the 
tab.  Feutinger.  and  the  Itin. 
Anton,  pag.  318,  329.  passes 
through  Lychnidus,  Heraclea 
Lyncestis,  Cellse,  Eklessa,  Pella, 
and  Therma,  evidently  in  the 
higher  parts  followed  the  di- 
rection of  an  ancient  pass,  the 
€9rropos  6d6s  Hih  r^r  Aatrirap^ilios 
(see  p.  474.  note  •)  Kara  Avyicoy, 

Flut.  Flamin.  4.  and  also  Li  v. 
XXXII.  9.  where  for  Lychni- 
dum  read  Lyncum, 

"This  follows  from  Liv.  XLV. 
29.  Quarta  regio  trans  Boram 
nunUem  (with  respect  to  which 


the  tertia  regio  was  versus  sep^ 
tentricnem,  and  therefore  versus 
meridiem  of  this),  and  XLV.  30. 
Quartam  regionem  Eordai  et 
Lyncest€e  et  Pelagones  incohmt, 

"  For  example,  the  way  in 
Livy  XXVI.  25.  cf.  XXXI.  33. 
where  the  river  Bevus  is  also 
mentioned,  probably  one  of 
the  branches,  which,  according 
to  Strabo  VII.  p.  327,  faJl  into 
the  Erigon  iK  Avyiofar&v. 

P  In  Liv.  XEII.  53.  Perseos 
goes  from  Fella  through  £or- 
dea  to  Elimea.  The  lacus  Be- 
gorrites  appears  to  be  the  lake 
Citrini. 

^  See  above,  note  ". 

•■  Arrian  1.  7.  The  river 
Eordaicus,  ibid.  I.  5,  probably 
runs  from  Eordsea  into  the 
Erigon. 
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country  along  the  Erigon  %  which  was  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Psonia  %  and  probably  lay  to  the  east  of  Lyncestis 
and  north  of  Eordsea".  In  Pseonia  also  was  situated  the 
rugged  district  of  Pelagonia,  to  the  north  of  Lyncestis^, 
having  on  its  northern  frontiers  narrow  passes,  which  pro- 
tected it  from  the  incursions  of  the  DardaniansY.  As  to 
other  parts  of  the  extensive  territory  of  PiSONTA  (in  compa- 
rison with  which  Macedonia  was  originally  very  inconsider- 
able in  size),  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that,  beginning 
near  the  source  of  the  Axius,  the  banks  of  which  river  had 
from  early  times  l)cen  occupied  by  Paeonian  tribes,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  extended  down  to  Pella  and  the  coast  2; 
though,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  could  not  have  actually 
reached  the  edge  of  the  sea,  as  the  frontiers  of  Bottiais  and 
Mygdonia  at  this  point  came  into  contact  with  one  another^. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  Lower  Macedonia,  i.  e.  to  the 
north  of  Macedonian  Pseonia,  Bottiais,  and  Mygdonia,  but 
without  the  confines  of  these  provinces,  was  situated,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides^,  the  Pseonian  city  of  Dobesus^^. 
The  king  of  the  Odrysians  arrived,  according  to  the  same 


*  Liv.  XXXIX.  53.  Strab. 
VII.  p.  327.  Places,  Bryanium, 
Alcomenss,  Stymbara  (Stubera 
Livy,  2rv^ppa  Polybius).  In 
Livy  XXXI.  39,  40.  Sulpicius 
follows  a  raountaiu-road  from 
Stubera  to  £ordeea,  and  then 
to  Elimea;  compare  Polyb. 
XVIII.  6.  3. 

t  Liv.  XXXIX.  53. 
"  See  above,  note  •. 

*  By  the  road  per  PelagO' 
niam  et  Lyncum  et  Bottiaam  in 
Thessaliam,  Liv.  XXVI.  25. 
That  it  borders  on  Deuriopus 
is  shewn  by  Liv.  XXXI.  39. 

y  Liv.  XXXI.  28,  33.  comp. 
Gatterer  Commentat.  torn.  VI. 
p.  67. 

*  Thucyd.  II.  99.  rrjs  Ilaw- 
vias  irapa  t6v  *A(t6v  norafi^v  crrt- 
vrfv  riva  KaBrjKov(rap  avmBev  fJ^XP^ 


IleXX);^  Koi  6akd<ra7is.  The  same 
strip  of  land  was  included  by 
iEmilius  Paulus  in  his  tertia 
regio,  according  to  Livy  XLV. 
29.  Adjeda  kuic  parti  regio 
Paonia,  qua  ab  occasu  prater 
Axium  anmem  porrigitur. 

*  See  above,  p.  470.  note  p. 

**  II.  99.  where  Sitalces  is 
going  to  make  a  descent  into 
Lower  Macedonia,  the  country 
of  Perdiccas,  from  Doberus 
Kara  Kopv<^v.  He  then  invades 
(II.  100.)  Eidomene,  Gortynia, 
Atalante,  and  Europus  (Euro- 
pos  ad  Axium  amnem,  Plin.  IV. 
17.) I  probably  places  in  Pteo- 
nia,  but  certainlv  not  Bottisea 
or  Mygdonia. 

^  II.  98.  llaiovfs  A6firff>€v, 
Herod.  VII.  113. 
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writer  ^^  at  this  place  after  having  come  from  his  dominions, 
which  were  bounded  by  the  Strymon,  over  mount  Cercine  5 
in  which  passage  he  left  the  PsBonians  to  the  right,  and  to 
the  left  the  Sintes  and  Maedi  (Thracian  races^  supposed  by 
Gatterer  to  have  penetrated  hither  when  the  Siropseonians 
and  others  crossed  over  to  Asia^).  From  which  notices  I 
have  ventured  to  set  down  the  mountain^  the  city,  and  na- 
tions just  mentioned,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
map^ 

Early  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 

12.  The  subject  of  this  dissertation  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  enter  into  the  above  detail  as  to  the  several  provinces 
and  divisions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia.  We  must 
now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon ;  an  investigation  in  which  we  are  for- 
tunately assisted  by  the  clear  and  accurate  account  of  Thu- 
cydides,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance  from  the  country 
which  he  describes ;  and  whose  words  I  now  transcribe  as 
follows  (II.  99.). 

"  Accordingly,  the  subjects  of  Sitalces  mustered  at  Do- 
^^  berus,  and  prepared  for  a  descent  into  Lower  Macedonia, 
"  which  country  was  under  the  rule  of  Perdiccas.  For  to 
"  the  Macedonians  belongs  the  Lyncestae  and  the  Elimiots, 
"  and  other  nations  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country, 
"  which  are  the  allies  and  subjects  *»  of  these  Macedonians', 
"  but  have  nevertheless  princes  of  their  own.  The  present 
"  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  extending  along  the  sea^  y^^ 
"  first  occupied  by  Alexander  the  father  of  Perdiccas,  and 
"  his  ancestors  of  the  family  of  Temenus,  who  came  origi- 
"  nally  from  Argos ;  and  ruled  over  it,  having  by  force  of 

'^  n.  98.  the  lake  near  Doiran. 

«  Herod.  V.  15.  Concerning         s  r&v  yhp  MoxcddvcAv  tWL 
the  settlements  of  the  Sintians,         '*  vnriKoa,  as  the  Magnetes  to 

see   Mannert   vol.   VII.    pag.  the  Thessalians. 
502.  i  Those  of  Perdiccas . 

f  Doherus  coincides  with  the         ^  rffv  napii  (according  to  Bek- 

modern  Doiran,    The  KfpKiplris  ker)  daXaa-a-av  yvv  MajccdoWoy. 
\itivri,  Arrian  I.  11,  is  probably 
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^^  arms  expelled  the  Pierians  from  Pieria  ^^  and  the  Bot- 
^^  tiseans  from  the  district  called  Bottiaea.  They  also  ob- 
^^  tained  in  Psrania  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  extending 
^*  along  the  river  Axius  down  to  Pella  and  the  sea :  and  on 
"  the  further  side  of  the  Axius  they  possess  the  district 
**  called  Mygdonia,  as  far  as  the  Strymon,  of  which  they 
^^  dispossessed  the  Edoncs.  They  also  dislodged  the  Eor- 
*^  dians  from  the  country  still  called  Eordia,  and  from  Al- 
^^  mopia  the  Almopians.  These  Macedonians  also  subdued 
"  those  other  nations  which  they  now  possess ;  viz.  Anthe- 
mus,  together  with  Crestonia  and  Bisaltia,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Macedonians  themselves.  The  whole  of  this 
country  together  is  called  Macedonia;  and  Perdiccas, 
^^  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  king  of  it  when  Sitalces  made 
"  his  invasion.*^' 

Id.  This  chapter  has  not  by  any  means  been  exhausted 
by  those  who  have  written  on  the  growth  and  size  of  Mace- 
donia; and  therefore  it  will  be  convenient  to  set  down  some 
of  the  chief  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  the  Macedonians,  who 
made  the  conquest,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
were  not  the  whole  Macedonian  nation^  but  only  a  part  of 
it.  There  were  in  the  mountainous  districts  Macedonian 
tribes,  which  had  their  own  kings,  and  originally  were  not 
subject  to  the  Temenidae.  These  are  the  Macedonian  high- 
landers  of  Herodotus  "»,  from  whose  district  the  road  passed 
over  mount  Olympus  (the  Cambunian  chain)  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Perrhaebians  ° ;  and  it  began,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  Elimeia  ^.  The  Elimiots  were,  according  to 
Thucydides,  one  portion  of  these  Macedonians,  the  Lyn- 
cestss  another ;  both  which  appellations  were  merely  local, 
and  the  full  title  was  "  t/ie  Macedonians  in  Lyncits^  or 
"  the  Macedonian  Lyncestae  P.""  Of  the  remaining  Macedo- 
nian nations  in  the  mountain-districts  we  only  know  the 

'  The  substaoce  of  the  clauses  "  Above,  p.  473.  note  ". 

omitted  is  given  below.  p  Thus  Thuc.  IV.  83.  comp. 

"»  VII.  128.  of.  131,  173.  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  2.  38. 
"  See  book  I.  eh*  i.  §.  3. 
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name  of  the  Oreatee  ^ ;  at  least  there  are  no  others  who  can 
with  any  certainty  be  considered  as  Macedonians. 

14.  The  name  of  Macedonia  was  not  therefore,  as  some 
have  supposed,  confined  to  the  royal  dynasty  of  Edessa^ 
but  was  a  national  appellation ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  even 
stated  that  those  very  kings  subdued,  among  other  nations, 
a  large  portion  of  the  Macedonians.  The  tribes  of  Upper 
Macedonia  were  long  governed  by  their  own  princes ;  thus 
Antiochus  was  king  of  the  Orestse  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war';  the  Lyncestse  were  under  the  rule  of 
Arrhibaeus,  the  son  of  Bromerus',  the  great  grandfather, 
by  the  mother^s  side,  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  derived 
his  descent  (nor  altogether  without  probability)  from  the 
Bacchiadae,  the  ancient  rulers  of  Corinth  ^;  and  these  kings, 
though  properly  recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  Teme- 
nidsB,  were  nevertheless  at  times  their  nearest,  and  therefore 
most  dangerous  enemies  ". 

15.  The  Macedonian  kingdom  of  the  Temenidae,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  from  a  single  point  of  the  Macedonian 
territory,  concerning  the  position  of  which  there  are  various 
traditions.  According  to  Herodotus,  three  brothers  of  the 
family  of  Temenus,  Grauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdiocas,  fled 
from  Argos  to  lUyria,  from  thence  passed  on  to  Ldxea  in 
Upper  Macedonia,  and  served  the  king  of  the  country  (who 
was  therefore  a  Macedonian)  as  shepherds.  From  this  place 
they  again  fled,  and  dwelt  in  another  part  of  Macedonia, 
near  the  gai'dens  of  Midas,  in  mount  Bermius  (near  Be-- 
roea)^  from  which  place  they  subdued  the  neighbouring 
country  '.  Thucydides  so  far  recognises  this  tradition,  that 
he  likewise  considers  Perdiccas  as  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom, reckoning  eight   kings  down  to  ArchelausX.     The 

«<  Above,  pag.  474.  note  *>.  "  Thuc.  IV.  79,  83. 

Thucydides  11.80.  distinguishes  »  Strab.  VII.  p.  326.  Qomp. 

the  Orestae  from  the  Macedo-  book  Ljeh.  7.  §.  15. 

nians,  viz.  from  those  of  Per-  "   U€pdiKKas   $yry   w  iKpartt 

dicca.^.  NLaK€h6imv   rrfv  dwofiuf  against 

»  Thuc.  II.  80.  Perhaps  from  Arrhibaeus,  Thuc.  IV.  1 24. 

his  name  he  was  of  the  family  *  Herod.  VIII.  137,  138. 

of  the  Aleuadee.  y  II.  100.    These  were,  ac- 
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other  account,  however,  that  there  were  three  kings  biefote 
Perdiccas,  is  unquestionably  not  the  mere  invention  of  later 
historians,  but  was  derived,  as  well  as  the  other,  from  some 
local  tradition.  According  to  this  account  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  began  at  Edessa  ',  which  had  been  taken  by  Ca- 
ranus,  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidse,  and  by  him  named 
after  a  goatherd,  who  rendered  him  assistance,  Mgm  (or 
iBgeae^).  Both  narrations  have  equally  a  traditional  cha- 
racter, and  were  doubtless  of  Macedonian  origin,  only  that 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  combined  with  an  Argive 
legend  of  a  brother  of  the  powerful  Phido  having  gone  to 
the  north.  The  claim  of  Edessa  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  even  when  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  royal  re- 
sidence, it  still  continued  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
Temenus^  race,  and,  as  Diodorus  says,  the  hearth  of  their 
empire  *>. 

16.  Edessa  and  the  gardens  of  Midas  were  both  situated 
between  the  Lydias  and  the  Haliacmon,  in  the  original  and 
proper  country  of  Macedonia,  according  to  the  account  of 
Herodotus  <^.  The  manner  in  which  the  dominions  of  the 
Teroenidse  were  extended  along  the  searcoast,  and  towards 
the  interior,  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  who  comprises  in 
one  general  view  all  the  conquests  of  these  princes  until  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  For  to  suppose  that  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  made  aU  these  conquests,  is  an  error  which 
is  even  refuted  by  the  words  of  Thucydides ;  although  it 
is  very  possible  that  this  prince,  who  began  his  reign  abotft 


cording  to  Herodotus,  Perdic- 
cas,  Argsus,  Philip>  Aeropus, 
Alcetas,  Amyntas,  Alexander, 
and  Perdiccas. 

'  Edessa  on  theViaEgnatia, 
28.  m.  p.  from  Pella,  6a — 66. 
from  Heraclea  Lyncestis  (An- 
tonin.  Itinerar.  pp.  319,  330; 
the  tab.  Peuting.  gives  less  ac- 
curately 45  and  77  m.  p.)  is 
probably  ihe  modem  Vo£na. 

*  Bee  Dexippus  ap.  Syncell. 
p.  262.  Euseb.  Seal.  p.  47.  cf. 

VOL.  I. 


37.  Justin  VII.  I.  Solin.  IX. 
14.  Dexippus  quotes  Theo- 
pompus  for  Caranus.  Marsyas 
(perhaps  the  cotemporary  of 
Alexander  and  Antigonus)  re- 
lated a  fable  concerning  Cgq- 
nus,  the  successor  of  Caranus, 
Etym.  Mag.  p.  523.  40.  Etym. 

Gud.  p.  332.  41- 

b  Died.  XIX.  52.  XXII.  p. 
307.  Bip.  Plin.  IV.  17.  .Solin. 
IX.  14.  comp.  Justin  VII.  2. 

^  See  below,  §.  17. 

I  i 
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the  73d  Olympiad  (488  B.  C),  at  the  time  of  the  Peraan 
power,  and  was  the  brother-in-law  of  a  Persian  general  ^, 
added  considerably  to  the  territory  which  he  had  inherited^. 
But  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  great  expedition  against 
Greece,  the  power  of  Macedon  was  as  great  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides ;  nor  was  its  territory  much  enlarged 
during  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars  K  For  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  (481  B.  C.)  the 
Pierians  were  already  settled  in  New  Pieria,  especially  in 
the  fortified  towns  of  Phagres  and  Pergamus,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Pangseum  5,  whither  they  retired,  after  having  been 
driven  out  of  Old  Pieria  by  the  Macedonian  kings  ^;  in 
fact,  this  extension  of  the  territory  of  Macedon  must  have 
taken  place  at  an  early  period  K  Moreover,  Olynthus  was, 
according  to  Herodotus  l^,  at  least  before  480  B.  C,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bottiaeans,  who  had,  as  we  learn  from  both 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  expelled  the  Macedonians  from 
the  ancient  Bottiais;  consequently  this  district  had  been 
under  the  rule  of  the  Macedonians  before  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.     Thirdly,  Amyntas  the  Macedonian,  in  503  B.  C, 


^  Herod.  V.  21.  VIII.  136. 
Justin  VII.  3. 

^  Consequently  the  fable, 
that  Xerxes  gave  Alexander  all 
the  country  between  mounts 
Olympus  and  Hsemus  (Justin 
VII.  4.)  is  not  entirely  fabulous, 

^  Gatterer  Commentat.  vol. 
IV.  p. 96.  vol.  VI.  p.  1 5.  is  more 
accurate  on  this  point  than  Pop- 
po  Thucyd.  vol.  II.  p.  421. 

s  Herod.  VII.  112.  Although 
•Hicbv  fVi  ep^KTjs  in  Thuc.  IV. 
7.  cannot  be  that  on  the  Stry- 
mon,  yet  Eustathius  ad  II.  II. 
566.  p.  217.  ed.  Bas.  is  incor- 
rect in  distinguishing  'Hicby  in 
Pieria  from  that  on  the  Stry- 
mon  (comp.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
•H4^v,  Schol.  Thuc.  I.  98.); 
and  Raoul-Rochette,  Histoire 
des  Colonies  Grecques,   torn. 


III.  p.  207,  should  not  have 
followed  him,  since  Pieria,  viz. 
New-Fiena,  reaches  in  this 
point  to  the  Strymon.  But 
the  *Hia>v  of  Thucydides  is  not 
in  Pieria,  but  in  Chalcidice. 

*»  ITiuc.  II.  99. 

*  The  expression  of  Thucy- 
dides,   Koi    It(     Koi    VVV    nifpCKOff 

K^Kms  KoXcifai,  proves  that  the 
circumstance  had  taken  place 
long  before.  Hence  arose  the 
fabulous  genealogies  of  Picrus 
and  EmalMus,  the  sons  of  Ma- 
cednus,&c. ;  Marsyas  ap.  Schol. 
II.  XIV.  226.  comp.  Pausan. 
IX.  29.  I. 

'^  VIII.  127.  Thucydides  also 
includes  the  Bottieans,  I.  57. 
(cf.  IV.  57.)  among  those  M 
Op^s.  BorruAu  ty  Qpqtqi,  Cal- 
Hmachusfragm.  75,41. 
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offered  Anthemus  in  Chalcidice  to  the  Fisistratidse  ^  the 
same  argument  therefore  applies  in  this  case  also.  Anthe- 
mus, however,  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  without 
Mygdonia:  and  that  this  district  was  then  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  dominions  is.  probable  also  from  the  following 
reasons"".  According  to  Thucydides,  the  Macedonians 
drove  out  the  nation  of  the  Edonians^^  from  Mygdonia, 
between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Stryraon;  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  Edonians  always  mentioned  as  dwelling  to  the 
east  of  the  Strymon,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pangseum.  Now 
Ennea  Hodoi,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
was,  according  to  Herodotus  "^^  in  the  possession  of  the  Edo- 
nians in  the  year  481  B.  C. ;  and  Myrcinus,  in  the  same 
region,  was  found  by  Histiseus,  when  he  visited  it,  to  be  an 
Edonian  district  P,  as  it  was  at  a  later  period  by  Brasidas  <l. 
The  latter  argument  is  not  indeed  of  itself  decisive,  as  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Edonians  were  only  driven  together 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  previous^ 
been  in  possession  of  the  further  side  of  the  Strymon ;  but 
when  combined  with  the  former  facts,  it  offers  an  almost 
certain  proof  that  the  whole  country,  from  lake  Bolb^  to 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  Peneus,  was  subject  to  the 
Macedonians  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  ^.     Methone^ 


*  Herod.  V.  94.  Concerning 
the  position  of  Anthemus,  see 
Plin.  H.  N.  IV.  17.  Hence  the 
rdyiJM  * hjfBtyuovo'la  of  the  Mace- 
donian army,  Hesychius  in  v. 

^  An  objection  which  might 
be  derived  from  Thucyd.  I.  58. 
where,  according  to  the  old 
reading,  Mygdonia  is  distin- 
guished from  the  kingdom  of 
Fcrdiccas,  is  removed  by  omit- 
ting the  T€  after  Mwydovias, 
which  Bekker  and  Poppo  have 
expunged,  with  good  ISdSS. 

"  The  distinction  taken  by 
Tzetzes  ad  Lycoph.  419.  be- 
tween the  ^HdtfMH  and  ^HhmtttX, 
viz.  that  the  fcnrmer  dwelt  on 


the  coast,  the  latter  inland, 
cannot  be  supported.  For  in- 
stance, Thucyd.  I.  100.  calls 
those  by  Amphipolis  *'Mmvoi. 

«  Vn.  1 14. 

p  Herod.  V.  11,  24. 

«i  Thuc.  IV.  107. 

**  But  rh  ivrhs  Maiced6y»w  tBv^a, 

Herod.  VI.  44,  are  not  the 
nations  in  Macedonia,  (Heyne 
Opuscul.  Acad.  IV.  p.  164.), 
but  those  between  Macedonia 
and  Persia.  See  Boeckh's  Eco- 
nomy  of  Athens,  vol.  II.  peg. 
483.  note. 

"  Forty  stadia  beyond  Pydna. 
Strabo. 
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was  on  this  coast  the  only  interruption  to. the  series  of  Ma- 
cedonian possessions ;  this  Eretrian  colony  had  been,  about 
the  10th  Olympiad  (746  B.  C.%  together  with  the  numoous 
Euboean  settlementa  in  Chalcidice  ^,  at  a  period  when  the 
power  of  the  Macedonians  on  this  line  of  coast  was  very  in- 
significant ;  and  it  preserved  its  independence  until  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  \ 

17.  From  the  facts  now  ascertained,  we  may  deduce  a 
result  of  some  importance  with  regard  to  the  language  of  He- 
rodotus* This  historian  clearly  and  precisely  distinguishes 
between  Bottiai's  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  7, 
although  it  is  certain  that  Bottiai's  was  then  in  the  power  of 
the  Macedonians  ^ ;  Macedonia  he  classes  as  a  district  with 
Bottiai's,  Mygdonia,  and  Fieria.  He  uses  the  word,  there- 
fore, not  in  a  political^  but  in  a  natUmal  sense ;  i.  e.  he  re- 
stricts it  to  the  territory  originally  possessed  by  the  Mace- 
donian nation,  not  applying  it  to  countries  which  had  been 
obtained  by  conquest  or  political  preponderance.  The  Ma- 
cedonia of  Herodotus  is  consequently  the  territory  of  the 
Macedonians  before  all  the  conquests  of  the  Temenidie.  It 
extended,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  a  narrow  tongue 
down  to  the  sea  > ;  a  fact  disregarded  by  Thucydides,  when 
he  states  that  the  coast  of  Lower  Macedonia  was  first  re- 
duced by  the  Temenidae  *>.  Further  from  the  sea,  however, 
the  ancient  Macedonia  had  a  much  wider  extent,  and  in- 


*  Plutarch  Qu.  Gr.  ii. 

*^  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  X.  pag. 
447.  Conon  Narr.  c.  20.  Ra- 
oul-Rochette,  Histoire  des  Co- 
lonies Grecques,  torn.  III.  pp. 
198  sqq. 

*  Pydna,  however,  eariy  be- 
longed to  the  Macedonians, 
Thuoyd.  I.  137.  Diod.  XIII. 
49.  Scylax  p.  26.  caUs  Pydna 
and  Methone  Greek  cities ;  but 
that  proves  nothing  for  their 
independence. 

y  Above,  p.  742,  note  s.  No 
one  surely  will  distinguish  be- 
tween 77  4  Mcuccdoi'lr  and  7  Mo- 


Kghovia, 

*  Above,  §.16.  Uerodotas 
also  mentions  together,  among 
the  allies  of  Xerxes,  VII.  185, 
the  £k)rdians  (in  Physca^  see 
below,  pag.  486,  note  **),  the 
Bottieans  (near  Olynthua),  and 
the  Chalcideans.  Concerning 
the  Brygians,  see  below,  $.  30. 

^  Besides  VII.  127.  see  aJso 
Vll.  173.  concerning  the  road 
from  Lower  Macedonia  to  Thes- 
saly. 

^   irptfTM   (trpArop    Bekker) 

Arn|firayro. 
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eluded  the  districts  of  Edessa  and  Berceay  Lyncestis,  Ores- 
tiSy  and  Eliineia :  for  Macedonia  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  on  the  one  side  bounded  by  mount  Olympus 
(which  ridge,  where  it  borders  on  Pieria^,  was  called  the 
Macedonian  mountains  <^)^  and  on  the  other  by  mount  Dy- 
sorum.  This  last  fact  is  evident  from  the  statement  of  the 
same  writer «,  that  a  very  short  way  led  from  the  Prasian 
lake  to  Macedonia,  pasnng  first  to  the  mine  from  which 
Alexander  obtained  an  immense  supply  of  precious  metal ; 
and  then,  that  having  crossed  mount  Dysorum,  you  were 
in  Macedonia;  i.  e.  evidently  in  the  origmal  Macedonia, 
since  he  expressly  excludes  from  it  the  mine  which  had 
been  a  subsequent  accession.  The  Prasian  lake  was  in 
Paeonia  ^ ;  but  in  what  district  of  it  is  not  known  s ;  mount 
Dysorum,  however,  can  only  be  looked  for  to  the  north  of 
Edessa  and  to  the  west  of  the  Axius,  Macedonia  Proper 
not  extending  so  far  as  that  river.  In  this  manner  it  is 
placed  in  the  accompanying  map ;  in  which  also  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  Macedonian  race  are  laid  down  according 
to  the  results  obtained  by  these  researches. 

18.  On  the  other  conquests  of  the  Macedonians  little 
need  be  said.  The  occupation  of  Bisaltia  and  Crestonica 
was  subsequent  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  Thracian 
king  of  these  districts  fled  away,  and  left  his  kingdom  a 
prey  to  the  ambition  of  Alexander^,  who  thus  extended  his 
empire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  which  was  the  boun<. 
dary  of  Macedonia  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  and  of  Scy- 
lax,  and  remained  so  until  the  time  of  Philip.  At  what 
time  the  Macedonian  kings  reduced  that  part  of  Pseonia 
which  stretched  along  the  Axius,  Eordaea,  Almopia,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Macedonians  themselves,  we  are  nowhere 
informed;  and  to  infer  from  Thucydides  that  these  con- 
quests succeeded  that  of  Mygdonia,  and  preceded  that  of 


^  Near  the  pass  Volustana,         'Herod.  V.  15,  16. 

liv.  XLIV.  a,  which  led  to        «  See   Poppo  Thupyd.  vol. 

Elimea.  p.  473,  note  •.  II.  p.  344.  Mannert  vol.  VII. 

<  VII.  131.  p.49S- 
«V.  17.  h  Herod.  VIII.  16. 

lis 
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AnthemuSy  would  be  laying  too  much  weight  upon  the  order 
in  which  he  arranges  the  events;  in  which,  although  he 
doubtless  paid  some  regard  to  chronology,  the  context  re* 
quired  that  the  conquests  on  the  coast  should  be  mentioned 
before  those  of  the  interior.  Eordeea  was  probably  subju- 
gated at  a  very  early  period,  since  it  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a 
bay  of  the  Macedonian  territory ;  and  a  very  credible  tra- 
dition has  been  preserved  by  Dexippus^,  that  Caranus  had 
in  early  times  made  an  alliance  with  the  Orestse  against  the 
Eordians,  and  founded  his  kingdom  by  the  subjugation  of 
that  nation.  In  fact,  the  first  nation  with  whom  the  king 
of  Edessa  had  to  contend  was  these  Eordians.  They  were, 
according  to  Thucydides,  nearly  annihilated  by  a  war  of 
extermination ;  a  small  number  of  them  escaped  to  Physca 
in  Mygdonia^;  which  district  therefore  was  not  as  yet 
under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians. 

19.  Among  those  parts  of  Macedonia  Proper  which  were 
rediiced  by  the  Temenidse,  Elimeia  may  in  particular  be 
mentioned,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  circumstances. 
Ferdiccas,  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  at  war  with  his  brother 
Philip,  with  whom  he  was  to  have  divided  his  kingdom', 
and  also  with  Derdas  ™.  The  brothers  of  Derdas,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  in  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  made  a  descent  from  the  highlands,  that  is,  from 
one  of  the  districts  Elimeia,  Orestis,  or  Lyncus,  into  the 
dominions  of  Perdiccas".  Derdas,  a  prince  of  the  Elimiots 
in  the  time  of  Agesilaus'',  evidently  belonged  to  the  same 
family.  Now  the  elder  Derdas P  was  the  son  of  Arrhibsus, 
and  cousin  of  Perdiccas;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  Teme- 
nidse  reduced  Elimeia;  and  a  branch  of  the  same  family 


>  In  Syncellus  and  Eusebius  dvo  x^P^*  MoKtfioyias  koi  Mvydo- 

Seal,  the  reading  is  Dardanians  piat, 

for  Eordians;  the  latter,  which  '  Thuc.   II.  loo.    cf.  I.  57. 

is  evidently  the  correct  read-  VI.  7. 
log,  is  preserved  in  the  Arme-  .      "»  Thuc.  I.  57. 

nian  Eusebius,  p.  168.  ed.  Mai.  "  I.  59. 

^  According  to  Ptolemy  p.  "  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  2.  38. 

83.     In  Steph.  Byz.  it  should  p  According  to  Schol.  Thuc. 

probably  be  written,  "EopdaMu,  I.  57.- 
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received  this  district  as  their  peculiar  possessions.    A  sepa- 
rate king  of  Elimeia  occurs  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aristotle ^ 
Although  in  later  times  all  these   separate  sovereignties, 
both  of  the  Temenidae  and  of  other  princes,  were  sup- 
pressed, and  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia  were  equally 
ruled  from  the  city  of  Pella;  yet  the  tribes  of  the  high- 
lands still  remained  to  a  certain  degree  distinct.     Even  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  Elimiots,  Lyncestee,  Orestae,  and 
Tymphaeans  fought  in  separate  bodies *;  and  several  per- 
sons are  denoted  in  the  history  of  ]Macedon  by  the  surname 
of  Lyncestes.     Those  in  the  lowlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Macedonians ;  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  there  were  also  Macedonians  dwell- 
ing in  Pieria,  Bottiai's,  Mygdonia,  Eordaea,  and  AlmopiaS 
who  had,  according  to  Thucydides,  driven  out  the  native 
inhabitants ;  while  Fa^onia  and  Bisaltia,  together  with  An- 
themus  and  Crestonica,  remained  in  the  possession  of  those 
tribes  which  had  been  settled  there  before  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia". 

On  the  national  affinity  of  the  original  Macedonians. 
£0.  From  what  has  been  already  said  it  is  plain  that 


^  Hence  perhaps  we  might 
separate  (vmtaxa  kcli  \m7)Koa  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
and  refer  the  latter  rather  to 
Lyncus,  the  latter  to  Elimea. 

'  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8. 

»  Diod.  XVII.  7. 

'  Pliny  H.  N.  IV.  17.  men- 
tions  Almopians,  together  with 
Eordians,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Axius;  and  in  Ptolemy  p.  83. 
Almopia  is  the  country  near 
Europus;  it  was  to  this  place- 
that  the  Almopians  probably 
fled.  This  also  explains  the 
genealogical  connexion  with 
P«on  and  Edonus,  Orchotne- 
jws  p.  250,  note  2. 

"   Of  ancient   wars   of  the 


Macedonians,  not  mentioned 
by  Thucydides,  I  may  mention 
the  fabulous  battle  between 
Caranus  and  Cisseus  (Pausan. 
IX.  40.  4.),  probably  a  king  of 
Cissus,  near  Therma,  which  is 
the  explanation  given  by  Strabo 
VII.  exc.  10.  p.  330.  ofCisseus 
the  Thracian  in  II.  XI.  221. 
Euripides  transferred  this  war, 
as  well  as  the  story  of  the 
goats,  into  his  tragedy  called 
Archelaus,  perhaps  only  writ- 
ten from  flattery,  fragm.  33. 
ed,  Musgr.  Hyginus  Fab.  219. 
see  also  Lycophr.  1237.  Con- 
cerning the  supposed  war  with 
the  Phrygians,  see  below,  §.30. 
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there  was,  independently  of  the  extension  of  the  emfnre  of 
the  Temenidae,  a  Macedonian  nation  possessing  from  early 
times  a  territory  of  considerable  size,  viz.  the  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus ;  the  area  of  which  in  the  accompanying  map 
amounts  to  ^400  geographical  square  miles. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  most  important  question  to  be 
considered  in  this  treatise,  viz.  to  what  national  family  these 
Macedonians  belonged. 

21.  The  ancient  writers  distinguish  in  these  regions  the 
following  nations;  and  in  so  marked  a  manner  that  it  is 
evident  that  they  difiPered  from  one  another  in  their  cos- 
tume, language,  and  mode  of  living^. 

First,  the  Thracians.     This  great  nation  extended  to 
the   north  as  far  as  the  Danube,  where  it  included  the 
Getae  x ;  to  the  east  beyond  the  sea,  since  the  Thynians  and 
Bithynians  were  Thracians*;  to  the  west  within   mount 
Hsemus  as  far  as  the  Strymon,  where  it  bordered  on  the 
PsBonians,  widening  still  more  as  it  receded  from  the  coast, 
since  it  also  included  the  Triballians^.     On  the  Vest  bank 
of  the  Strymon  the  Sintians  and  Maedians  were  of  Thracian 
origin**;  to  which  nation  the  Bisaltee  and  Edones  must  also 
be  referred  «.  Thrace  is  often  represented  as  having  in  early 
times  extended  to  Thessaly  and  Boeotia^,  but  merely  in 
reference  to  the  settlements  of  the  Pierians  at  the  foot  of 


*  See  Mannertvol.VII.  pag. 
a8i.  In  the  catalogue  of  na- 
tions, however,  in  Appian  II- 
lyr.  2.  Pseonian  and  Thracian 
(Meedi,  Triballi)  are  mixed  with 
Illyrian  tribes. 

y  Herod.  IV.  93.  V.  3.  Me- 
nander  ap.  Strab.  VII.  p.  297. 
The  language  of  the  Getae  was 
Thracian,  Strab.  VII.  p.  303. 

»  Herod.  VII.  75,  &c. 

•  According  to  Strabo  VII. 
P-  305*  315-  cf.VII.  p.  323. 

*>  Strab .  VII .  pag.  316.  Ac- 
cording to  which  passa;ge  they 
extended  more  to  the  north  as 
far  as  the  Illyrian  Dardanians. 


The  Thracians  beyond  Cres- 
tona,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
V.  3.  are  probably  the  same 
people. 

^  Conon  Narr.  c.  ao.  calls 
the  Bisaltffi  Thracians  C^FY*^^ 
was  also  a  Thracian  name  ac- 
cording to  Heraclid.  Pont.  41); 
and  the  Pansans,  whom  Thu- 
cydides  II.  101 .  calls  Thracians, 
"were  an  Edonian  nation  ac- 
cording to  Stephanus  Byz< 

<*  Strabo  X.  p.  471.  does  not 
appear  to  make  this  supposi- 
tion, but  perhaps  in  VII.  p^g* 
321. 
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Olympus  and  Helicon ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  against 
considering  these  Pierians  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  other 
Thracians^,  although  they  were  called  Thracians  at  an  early 
period  ^  Homer  at  least  distinguishes  between  these  two 
nations  when  he  makes  Juno  go  tram  Olympus  to  Pieria, 
then  to  Emathia,  and  afterwards  to  the  snowy  mountains 
of  the  Thracians  S ;  by  which  he  must  mean  the  mountains 
of  the  Bisaltae  to  the  north  of  Edessa,  since  the  goddess 
next  rests  her  foot  on  mount  Athos  and  the  island  of 
Lemnos. 

Secondly 9  the  PiCONiAMs.  A  numerous  race  divided  into 
several  small  nations  b,  inhabiting  the  districts  on  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Axius  and  the  countries  to  the  north  of 
Macedonia',  together  with  Fannonia,  according  to  the 
Greeks^.  This  race,  according  to  their  oTvn  tradition  (if 
Herodotus^s  account  is  correct  ^),  derived  their  origin  from 
the  ancient  Teucrians  in  the  Troad ;  in  their  passage  from 
which  country  they  had  been  accompanied,  according  to 
Herodotus,  by  the  Mysians,  the  same  people  that  after- 
wards gave  their  name  of  Moesians  to  a  great  province  °^. 

Thirdly,  the  Illykians  extended  southward  as  far  as 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  eastward  to  the  mountain- 
chain  known  in  its  southern  parts  by  the  name  of  Pindus, 
and  northward  as  far  as  the  Save  and  the  Alps,  if  Hero- 
dotus is  correct  in  considering  the  Venetians  as  of  lUyrian 
origin  ". 

Fourthly,  Nations  of  Grecian  descent. 

252.  Since  the  Macedonians  evidently  belonged  to  some 


*  By  Thucydides  11.  29.  and 
by  earlier  writers. 

^See  above,  p.  11. 
8  Iliad  XIV.  225.  sqq. 
^  Gatterer  Commentat.  VI. 
p.  37.  Mannertvol.VII.  p. 487. 

*  Solin.  IX.  2,  &c. 

^  See  pcurticularly  Appian  II- 
lyr.  I.  '  But  as  in  later  times 
Fttonians  and  Illyrians  were 
confounded  (Appian  Illyr.  14.) 
the  Fsnnonians  also  were  call- 


ed Illyrians. 

^  Herod.  V.  13.  comp.  VII. 
20,  75.  and  see  Prolegomena 
zur  Mythologie  p.  351.  The  le- 
gend concerning  the  great  ex- 
pedition of  the  Teucrians  is 
well  given    in   Lycophron  v. 

1341- 
™  Yet  Strabo  VII.  pag.  295. 

has  the  contrary  tradition  of 

the  Mysians. 

n  1. 196. 
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one  of  these  four  races,  our  present  object  is.  to  ascertain 
which.    Now  in  the  first  place  the  Greeks  may  be  excluded, 
since,  although  it  is  certain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian nation  was  of  Grecian  origin,  the  Macedonians 
were  always  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  barbarians.    Alex- 
ander the  Philhellene  °,  the  father  of  Perdiccas,  represented 
himself  to  the  Persians  (according  to  Herodotus  P)  as  a 
Greek,  and   satrap   over  Macedonians;  the  same   person 
who  was  driven  off  the  course  at  Olympia  for  being  a  bar- 
barian, until  he  proved  his  Argive  descent  ^.     The  mouth 
of  the  Peneus,  or  the  Magnesian  mountain  of  Homole^  was 
on  the  eastern  side  considered  as  the  boundary  of  Greece  S 
unless  Magnesia  also  was  excluded.     Fabulous  genealo^es, 
representing  Macedon  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Thyia  the 
daughter  of  Deucalion,  or  of  a  descendant  of  ^olus,  are 
of  no  weight  against  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Greeks; 
nor  are  they  necessarily  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  fortieth 
Olympiad  (620  B.  C.s),  at  which  time  Danaus  and  M- 
gyptus,  and  other  races  equally  unconnected,  were  made  the 
members  of  the  same  family,  when  the  Scythians  were  de- 
rived from  Hercules  %  and  even  the  whole  known  world  was 
comprised  in  extensive  genealogies.    It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  on  the  credit  of  these  genealogies,  that 
there  was  any  other  migration  of  Greeks  into  Macedonia 
except  that  of  the  Temenidae. 

23.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  P^eonjans  :  it  may  be 
shewn  that  the  Macedonians  did  not  belong  to  that  nation^. 


®  Gottleber  ad  Thucyd.  1. 5  7 . 

P  Herod.  V.  20. 

^  Herodot.  V.  2a.  and  see 
Valckenaer* 8  note.  The  Attic 
orators  evidently  exaggerate; 
there  is,  however,  perhaps  a 
slight  hyperbole  in  what  Weiske 
de  Hyperbole  p.  19.  says  on  the 
other  side. 

'  See  Scylax  p.  12.  and  the 
metrical  Dicsearchus  pag.  3. 
Ck)mp.  Salmas.  Exercit.  Plin. 
p. 100  A. 


"  The  passage  of  Hesiod  i4>- 
pears  to  be  from  the  *HoIai 
above,  p.  4,  note  °),  and  these 
poems  come  down  as  late  as 
the  40  th  Olympiad  (Orchomenot 
p.  358).  After  Hesiod  Solinus 
IX.  13.  calls  Macedo  DeucaHo- 
nis  matemus  nepos,  com  p.  £u- 
stath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  427. 

*  The  account  of  the  Greeks 
living  on  the  Pontus,  according 
to  Herod.  IV.  8 — 10. 

**  Although  Mannertvol. VII- 
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The  possessions  of  the  Macedonians  in  Pieonia  are  accu- 
rately described  by  ancient  writers;  these  were,  until  the 
time  of  Perdiccas,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  * ;  Felagonia 
and  Pseonia  on  the  Axius  were  subdued  at  a  later  date. 
As  the  Paeonian  race  was  not  aboriginal  in  this  district,  its 
peculiarities  were  probably  easy  to  be  recognised  in  the 
time  of  ThucydideS;  and  hence  this  national  name  occurs 
more  frequently  than  those  of  the  separate  provinces.  For 
this  reason  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  ancients  never  refer  the  Macedonians 
themselves  to  the  Paeonian  race ;  and  it  should  perhaps  be 
considered  as  decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  with  aboriginal 
races  having  a  large  territory  and  numerous  connexions, 
such  a  separation  hardly  warrants  this  inference,  since  other- 
wise the  Macedonians,  whom  both  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  mention  together  with  Thracians  and  Illyrians  ^,  could 
not  have  belonged  to  either  of  those  two  tribes,  and  there- 
fore to  no  great  national  division  of  the  human  race.  It  is, 
however,  plain  that  the  ancients  frequently  used  the  na- 
tional name  in  a  limited  sense,  merely  for  the  chief  mass  of 
the  people,  and  did  not  apply  it  to  particular  portions  of  it 
which  had  acquired  a  character  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  their  nation  ^,  without  by  this  meaning  to  express  a 
diversity  of  origin.  We  have  therefore  now  only  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Macedonians  were  of  Thracian  or  lUyrian 
descent. 

24.  We  shall  gain  one  step  towards  a  conclusion  by  in- 
quiring in  what  region  were  the  original  settlements  of  the 


p.  492.  considers  the  Mace- 
donians to  be  of  Illyrian  and 
Paeonian  descent,  comp.  p.  421. 
*  See  above,  p.  477,  note  '•. 
Pliny  H.  N.  IV.  17.  appears  to 
say  that  the  Eordi  were  Paeo- 
nians,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  was  the  fact,  though 
the  passage  of  Pliny  is  corrupt. 
Herodotus  VII.  185.  mentions 
together  Thracians,  Peeonians, 
£k>rdians,    Bottiaeans,    Chalci- 


dians,  Brygians,  Pierians,  Mar 
cedonians,  and  Perrhaebians. 

y  E.  g.  Thuc.  IV.  124. 

*  E.  g.  Thucydides  II.  96, 
mentions  Thracians  between 
mounts  Haemus  and  Rhodopc, 
Getae  and  mountain  Thracians 
together,  as  if  the  Getae  were 
not  Thracians.  Instances  of 
this  use  are  very  common, 
e.  g.  the  common  case  of  loni- 
ans  and  Athenians. 
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Maoedooiaoft ;  a  questum  which  should  carefully  be  dii 
guished  from  the  former  investigation  as  to  the  first  statmn 
of  the  Temenidae.  Now  in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  soon 
perceive  that  even  of  Macedonia  Proper,  from  which  Bo€- 
tisea,  Pieria,  and  Eordiea  were  conquered,  a  large  part  was 
not  always  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians.  Homer, 
for  example,  places  Emathia,  not  Macedonia,  between  Pieria 
and  Chalcidice  >.  Several  writers  state  in  general  that  Mace- 
donia had  anciently  been  called  Emathia  ^ ;  but,  as  will  be 
presently  shewn,  they  do  not  so  much  mean  the  highlands 
as  the  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  three  rivers  and 
near  Edessa^^.  The  fabulous  name  was  renewed  in  later 
times ;  and  Ptolemy  ^  even  mentions  the  district  of  Ema* 
thia,  in  which  were  the  towns  of  Cyrrhus^,  Eidomenae, 
Gordynia,  Edessa,  Berrhoea,  and  Pella.  According  to  Thu- 
cydides^  and  others,  Eidomense  and  Gordynia  must  have 
been  situated  in  the  region  near  the  Axius,  in  the  early 
subdued  country  of  PaeoniaS;  whence  it  may  be  understood 
how  Polybius  ^  could  say  that  Emathia,  at  a  distance  from 


"  n.  XIV.  226.  And  hence 
in  the  Hymn  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  v.  39.  (according  to 
Matthia's  and  Ilgen's  conjec- 
ture), although  Emathia  does 
not  suit  very  well  there,  and 
the  preceding  word  (neither 
AievKov  or  AiyKov  is  in  its  place) 
remains  uncertain.  The  Ro- 
man poets,  as  is  well  known, 
use  the  name  in  a  ver}'  wide 
sense,  Heyne  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
I.  49a. 

bpUn.  H.N.  IV.  17.  Justin. 
VII.  I.  Cell.  XIV.  6.  4.  So- 
linus  IX.  I.  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Edonian,  Mygdo* 
nien,  Pierian  and  Eznathian 
territory*  and  IX.  13.  derives 
the  name  of.  Emathia,  as  being 
that  of  the  most  ancient  Mace- 
donia«  from  an  Autochthon 
EwuUkhu.  Tzetzes  ad  Hesiod. 
Op.  I.  Chiliad.  VI.  90.  states. 


from  the  Delphica  of  Melis- 
seus,  that  Aeropus  the  eldest 
son  of  Emathion  had  reigned 
over  Lyncus,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  called  Pieria. — 
a  very  confiised  account. 

*^  See  Justin  VII.  i. 

<»  Pag.  84. 

'  In  Ptolemy  the  word  is 
Kvptos.  See  above,  pag.  475, 
note  ^. 

'  II.  100.  comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
IV.  17.  The  tabula  Peuting. 
which  places  Idomenee  53  m.  p. 
from  Therma,  and  35  from 
Stoboi  (Istip),  agrees  very  well 
with  Thucydides,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny. 

8  As  he  entirely  separates 
Bottisea  from  Pieria. 

«»  XXIV.  8.  Ur.  XV.  3.  Jus- 
tin VII.  I.  says  of  Emathia, 
Popuims  Pelasgi,  regio  Baoiia 
dtcebutur,  where  Bottuoa  is  a 
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the  coast,  had  in  early  times  been  called  Fseonia.  For  the 
ancient  name  of  Emathia  had  evidently  been  extended  to  a 
tract  of  land  belonging  to  Faoonia^  which  had,  perhaps^  pre- 
viously to  the  Faeonian  conquests,  once  borne  the  name  of 
Emathia. 

£5.  Now  although  the  country  round  Edessa,  and  nearer 
to  the  sea,  was  not  originally  called  Macedonia,  yet  we  find 
traces  of  the  existence  of  the  name  of  the  Macedonians 
under  its  ancient  forms  of  Maxrrai  and  MaxfSvo),  in  the  hill 
country  near  the  ridge  of  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Doric  race,  having  been  driven  from  Hestiaeotis,  and  dwell- 
ing under  mount  Findus,  was  called  the  Macedonian  na- 
tion K  By  this  statement  he  plainly  means  that  the  Dorians 
were  first  known  by  that  name  in  the  Peloponnese  ^ ;  and 
indeed  his  other  notions  on  the  prepress  of  this  people  are 
only  suited  to  the  childhood  of  history.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  erroneous  conclusions  of  the  narrator,  it  is  allowable 
to  infer  from  his  statement  that  the  Macedonians  had  once 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Findus,  i.  e.  probably  in  one  of  the  dia^ 
tricts  of  Upper  Macedonia ;  of  which  provinces  Orestis  may 
be  considered  (on  the  faith  of  a  conjectural  emenc^ation)  as 
the  ancient  Maceta^.  For  it  cannot  be  a  Thessalian  district 
that  is  alluded  to,  since  Maceta  was,  as  we  know  from  cer- 
tain testimony,  in  fact  a  part  of  Macedonia. 

^rhe  fact  that  the  ancient  country  of  the  Macedonians 
was  near  the  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Illyria, 
and  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Thrace^  renders  it 
probable  that  the  Macetse  were  of  lllyrian  blood ;  but  this 
probability  would  yield  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  Ian- 


more  probable  correction  than 
Paonia,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  Vatican  fragments  of  Dio- 
doms  p.  4.  Mai. 

» I.  56.  cf.  VIII.  43.  and  see 
book  L  ch.  I.  §.  10. 

^  1. 56.  2^pijc^v  tickriBti,  And 
yet,  according  to  Herodotus 
himself,  they  were  governed 
by  Doras  in  Hestiseotis. 


*  Constantin.  Porpbyrog.  II. 
2.  Xtycroi  d^  KM  "i/LaKM^vias  lunpa 
MtuUra,  ms  Mopcrva;  cV  irpwnif 
yLoMtovtoKSiv.  JccU  r^v  *Op€aTiaia 
(vulg.  'HptfOTccav  dc)  Mwurap  Xc- 
yova-tv.  See  above, p.  47 5, note '^. 
Scymnus  calls  the  Macedonians 
yijyevctff,  and  makes  them  come 
from  Macessa  and  Emathia, 
v.  657. 
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guage,  costume,  and  manners  of  the  three  nations.  The 
question  therefore  is,  whom  did  the  Macedonians  in  the 
points  most  resemUe,  the  lUyrians  or  the  Thradans  f 

^.  There  is  a  passage  in  Strabo '"  which  on  account  of 
its  importance  I  will  give  nearly  at  full  length,  omitting 
only  those  parts  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  context. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  population  of  Epirus. 

^'  Of  the  nations  of  Epirus  the  Chaonians  and  Thespro- 
'  tians  inhabit  the  coast  from  the  Ceraunian  mountains  to 
^  the  Ambracian  gulf;  behind  Ambracia  is  Amphilochian 
^  Argos.     The  Amphilochians  also  are  Epirots,  together 

*  with  the  tribes  lying  more  in  the  interior,  and  joining  the 
'  mountains  of  Illyria,  viz.  the  Molotti,  the  Athamanes, 
'  the  iOthices,  the  Tymphasi,  the  OrestsB,  the  Farorsei,  and 

*  the  Atintanes,  some  dwelling  nearer  to  the  Macedonians, 

*  and  others  to  the  Ionian  sea.     With  these  the  lUyrian 


"  VII.  p.  324.  sqq.  T&v  luv 
o^y  *Hirci/N»r»v — 'Knovts  Koi  Oca- 
frpnaroi  .  .  .  r^v  atrh  t&v  Kepavviau 
6p&»  fJ^XP^  ^^^  * Afifipcucuucov  k£K' 
irov  napaklav  vtfiovrai, — Mcra  dc 
rifv  'AfJifipaKiav  r6  '^Apyos  t<rr\  r6 
*A/JMlHkoxiKDV. — *liir€^pSirM  d'  €lirl 

Koi  *AfJL(f>lk0X0l    Kal  Ol  V7r€pK€lfUV0l 

tca\  <rvpcmrovT€g  roit  ^iXkvpiKols 
Zptai,  rpaxfiop  oIkovvt€S  x^P^*^» 
MdkoTToi  Tw  Koi  *A6afia¥fs  koX  At- 
BlKfS  Koi  Tv/iiJMioi  Koi  'OpcoTai, 
Ilap»paioi  T€  ical  *ArivTap€S,  ol  piv 
v\fi<ria^ovTft  Tols  Majceddcc  pakkov 
01  dc  r^  *lovuc^  K6kntp, — 'Ai^a/xe- 
/jkutrai  dc  rovTOis  rh  *lXkvpuck  tBvrf 
ra  npos  rf  voritif^  f^P*^  ^^  6p€iv^s 
Koi  rh  vnip  rov  *loviov  JcdXirov* 
r^s  yhp  ^EnMfivov  koI  rrjs  'AiroX- 
Xcovior  ftcx/>i  f&y  Yifpavvimv  vntp^ 
oiKov<n  BvXkiovMS  rt  Koi  TovXiiv- 
not  Koi  TLapBlvoi  Koi  Bpvyoi'  irXi;- 
aiov  dc  irov  Kara  (vulg.  Kal)  ra 
apyvpia  rh.  €V  AafiaaTiijp  Utpitrd' 
dtc£  T*  awtarifaavro  r^ir  dwa- 
artiav'  koi  *Eyx*^'<^'  '^'^  Sco'Opa- 
viovs   jcoXovcri,    irp6t   6*    rovrocr 


Avytaiaral  re  koi  ^  ^tvpiotns  Kal 
^  Tpiiniklris  JltXayovia  Km  'Eopdoi 
mil  '£Xi/icia  Kal  *'Kparvpa.  Tavra 
d€  np6T€pop  piv  KaT€dxwaaT€V€ro 
iKotrra,  cSv  cV  rocr  'Ey^^cXtoK  ol 
Kddpov  Kal  *Appavias  air6yotf<H  ^p' 
Xov .  .  .  .  ol  dc  Avymforai  tm  'Ap- 
ptfiai^  tyivovTO  .  .  .  .  jcat  rttv  'H^ 
n€ip<)orS>y  di  MoXorrol  V9r6  TLvpptf 
ra  NcoirroXcfi^  rov  'A^cXXcidor  ml 
roU  airoy6vois  avrov  OcrraXotr 
o^o^i  ytyop&rts,  ol  Xoiirol  di  vtr6 
Wtvytv&v  ^pxovTO,  ccr*  ^iriKparoW" 
rav  OMi  Tivmv  Kartarp€y^*v  carawra 
tls  rrjv  MaKfMvtav  apx^^v  irkrp^  0X1- 
ya>v  Twv  vtrip  rot)  *loviov  Kdktnw. 
Kal  d^  Kal  ra  frcpl  AvyKiffrr^v  col 
UcXayoytay  ical  'OpcoTMida  ical  *E- 
Xcftciov  r^v  Spw  Mcuctdoviap  cW- 
Xovv,  ol  d*  vartpov  koi  iXevBtpay, 
^Ei^toi  d€  Koi  fTvpitaaav  ri^v  /M^pt 
KtpKvpas  Maxcdoyiov  irpoirayoptv- 
oviriv,  alrcoXoyovKrcs  ort  ical  xovp^ 
Jtal  dioKfKrif  Kal  xkapvdi  #cal  cfX- 
Xot(  roiovroiff  XpWTai  iraparXi;- 
<rl»t*  fvuH  bi  Kal  diyXwrro/  §Un9, 
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^^  nations  were  mixed  which  dwelt  to  the  south  of  the  hill- 
country,  as  well  as  those  beyond  the  Ionian  sea.  For 
between  Epidamnus  and  ApoUonia  and  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  there  are  the  Bylliones ",  the  Taulantii  °,  the 
Parthini  P,  and  the  Brygi  9 ;  and  at  a  short  distance^  about 
*^  the  silver  mines  of  Damastium  ^  the  Perisadies  have  esta- 
**  blished  their  dominion ;  the  Enchelii  >  and  Sesarasii  ^  are 
also  named  as  dwelling  in  these  parts ;  and  besides  these 
the  Lyncestse,  the  land  of  Deuriopus,  the  Pelagonian 
Tripolis",  the  Eordi,  Elimea,  and  Eratyra*.  Now  in 
early  times  these  tribes  had  severally  rulers  of  their  own  ; 
**  the  Enchelians  were  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Cad- 
*^  mus,  the  Lyncestss  were  under  Arrhibseus,  and  of  the 
"  Epirots  the  Molotti  were  ruled  by  Pyrrhus  and  his  de- 
**  scendants,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  that  tribe  were 
*^  governed  by  native  princes.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
^*  as  one  nation  obtained  the  dominion  over  others,  the 
**  whole  fell  into  the  Macedonian  empire,  except  a  small 
tract  beyond  the  Ionian  sea.  Also  the  country  about 
Ijyncestus,  Pelagonia,  Orestias  and  £limea  was  once 
called  Upper  Macedonia,  and  at  a  later  period  the  In- 
^^  dependant.  Some  persons,  moreover,  give  to  the  whole 
*'  country  as  far  as  Corey ra  the  name  of  Macedonia,  assign- 
**  ing,  as  their  reason,  that  the  inhabitants  nearly  resemble 
^'  one  another  in  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  in  their 
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°  Biilini,  near  the  modern 
Valona,  Mannert  vol.  VII.  pag. 

388. 

°  Near  Epidamnus,  accord- 
ing to  Thuc.  I.  24.  Appian 
Bell.  Civ.  II.  39.  and  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Dalmatians 
according  to  Appian.  Illyr.  24. 

P  Also  near  Epidamnus  ac- 
cording to  Liv.  XXIX.  12. 
XLIII.  21.  to  the  south  of  the 
Taulantians  according  to  Plin. 
H.N.  III.  26.  Mela  II.  3.  The 
country  of  the  Parthini  was 
caUed  17  UapBos,  Polyb.  XVIII. 
30.  12.  as  ^  AvyKos  (Thuc.  IV. 


83),  ^  AtvpUmw  above,  §.  11. 
ff  Kvppos, 

*i  See  below,  p.  500,  note  *. 

'  Besides  this  passage  Da- 
mastium is  only  known  by 
its  silver  coins,  Eckhel  D.  N. 
I.  II.  p.  164.  Mionnet  Descript. 
torn.  II.  p.  54. 

"  Here  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Apollonia  are 
meant,  see  below,  page  503, 
note  ^ 

^  Probably  the  Dassaretians 
(Sesarethians)  near  Lychnidus. 

"  In  Northern  Thessaly. 
•  ^  >Tot  mentioned  elsewhere, 
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<'  dialect,  in  the  use  of  the  chlomys,  and  in  other  points  of 
*'  this  kind:  some  of  them,  likewise,  speak  two  languages.^' 
27.  Now  although  the  historical  accounts  of  Strabo,  col- 
lected at  a  time  when  these  re^ons  had  been  ravaged  by 
conquest,  and  had  undergone  manifold  changes,  have  not 
the  value  which  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  possess,  yet  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  them  much 
inftirmation.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  Epirots  and  the  Illyrians  are  not  considered  as  two 
wholly  distinct  nations.  The  Epirots,  although  in  early 
times  allied  by  blood  with  the  Greeks,  were  always  consi- 
dered as  barbarians  r,  and  Ambracia  as  the  last  citv  in 
Greece  ' ;  which  fact,  ^nce  the  ori^nal  inhabitants  were  the 
same  as  in  Arcadia,  i.  e.  Pelas^ans,  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  there  had  been  a  mixture  of  lUyrians. 
Hence  it  might  be  at  that  late  time  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  Epirots  and  the  Illyrians;  and  thus  Strabo 
includes  the  Atintanes,  who  according  to  Scylax  ^  and  Ap- 
pian^  were  Illyrians,  among  the  Epirote  nations.  It  is 
more  singular  that  he  should  consider  the  Orestae,  whom 
Polybius^  recognises  as  a  Macedonian  people,  as  Epirots; 
but  it  may  be  probably  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  separation  from  the  cause  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
which  procured  them  their  independance  in  the  year  of  the 
city  556  <*.  But  the  other  inhabitants  of  Upper  Macedonia, 
the  genuine  Macedonians,  such  as  the  Lyncestae  and  Eli- 
miots  (who  probably  from  being  mountaineers  had  pre- 
served their  national  distinctions  more  than  the  civilized 
tribes  of  the  lowlands),  were  considered  by  Strabo,  as 
the  context  plainly  shews,  as  original  Illyrians ;  and  it  can 

T  See  particularly  Thiic.  II.  XXXIII.  34.    Liheri  Anumtim 

80.  Scymn.  444.     Concerning  et  Oresta,  Plin.  H.  N.  IV.  17, 

their  €Kfiapfidp»<ris  see  Plutarch  Hence  Steph.  Byz.  makes  O- 

Pyrrh.  I .  restis  reach  to  Molossia,  in  v. 

■  Scylax  p.  12.   Dicearchus  '0pc<rrai.    These  have  been  ge- 

p.  3-  nerally  followed    by    modem 

"  Pag.  10.  geographers.     Lyncus  alone  is 

^  niyr.  7.  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  in 

^  See  above,  p.  474,  note  *».  v.  wJXur  'Hirvipoi;. 

dPolyb.    XVfll.   30.    Liv. 
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hardly  be  doubted  that  they  still  lx»^  the  characteristic 
marks  of  that  nation. 

28.  Some  agiun,  as  Strabo  says,  coniadered  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Corcyra  to  be  included  in  Macedonia. 
What  country  this  is,  is  accurately  known  both  from  the 
testimony  of  other  writers  and  even  of  Strabo  himself.  The 
Romans  called  the  whole  region  which  opened  to  them  the 
way  to  Macedonia^  by  the  name  of  Macedonia;  and  made 
it  reach  from  Lissus  (now  AlesM)  on  the  river  Drilon  (now 
the  Drin)  either  to  the  Egnatian  road  f,  which  begins  be- 
tween Dyrrhachium  (or  Epidamnus)  and  Apollonia,  or,  as 
Strabo  states  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text,  for  a  short 
distance  beyond  6.  The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  country 
were  beyond  all  question  lUyrians  (Taulantii,  Parthini, 
Dassaretii,  &c.  ^) ;  and  it  is  of  their  dress  and  language  that 
Strabo  here  speaks.  The  importance  of  these  points  for  the 
discovery  of  national  affinity  is  easily  percmved.  Indeed^ 
many  Grecian  tribes  might  be  distinguished  merely  by 
their  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  >.  The  chlamys  had  come  to 
the  Greeks  from  the  Thessalians,  and  Sappho  was  the  first 
Grecian  writer  who  mentioned  it  ^ :  afterwards  it  became  a 
military  dress,  and  supplanted  the  iftoriov,  as  in  Italy  the 
iogum  took  the  place  of  the  toga^  which  was  originally 
girt  up  for  military  use^.     From  this  passage  of  Strabo  we 


^  According  to  the  probable 
supposition  of  Mannert,  vol. 
VII.  p.  390. 

^  Strab.  VII.    See  Exc.  3.  p. 

329- 
s  This  usage  first  occurs  in 

Ceesar  Bell.  Civ.  III.  34.  al- 
though there  it  is  not  quite 
clear :  on  the  other  hand,  Dio 
Ca8siusXLI.49.  distinctly  says, 
^  tS  yd  TV  vp^pov  ficr '0Avpi«v 
rwf  JlapBt9&v,  vvv  di  Koi  r&rt  yt 
fidf)  Maicgbopi^  v€vofMriMtyif :  the 
boundaries  are  given  by  Fliny 
N.  H.  III.  26,  (from  Lisstts  to 
Oricum)  and  Pt^riemy.  Dex- 
ippus  alio,  quoted  by  Constan- 

VOL.  I. 


tinus  Porphyr.  de  Them.  II.  9. 
includes  Epidamnus  in  Mace- 
donia, and  the  tabula  Peuting. 
has  only  Macedonia  between 
Dalmatia  and  Epirus. 

^  See  e.  g.  Thnc.  I.  24.  liv. 
XLV.  26. 

'  It  would  lead  me  too  far 
to  treat  here  of  the  Thesean, 
Abantian^  Laoonian,  and  an- 
cient Ionian  Kovpd, 

^  Book  IV.  ch.  2.  §.  4.  The 
proper  Thessalian  appellation 
was,  according  to  the  great 
etymologist,  SXkn)^,  whence  a/- 
lieula. 

^  See  Etruaker  vol.  I.  p.  265. 
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learn  that  it  wad  the  national  habit  of  the  lUyrian  tribes 
above  Epirus.  In  like  manner,  the  brood  brimmed,  low, 
flat  fur*cap,  known  by  the  name  of  anuiaf  which  was 
equally  unlike  the  conical  *"  Hvvh^  of  the  Boeotians  and  the 
low,  tapering^  iriraxros,  was  worn  by  these  northern  na- 
tions ;  it  was  the  ancient  dress  of  state  among  the  Mace- 
donians, and  worn  by  their  kings  <> ;  and  it  was  likewise  the 
dress  of  the  iEtolians  P  and  Molossians  ^.  But  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  is,  that  the  same  cap  which  is  borne 
by  the  riders  on  the  tetradrachms  of  the  first  Alexander 
idso  adorns  the  head  of  the  Illyrian  king  Gentius '.  Lastly, 
the  similarity  of  dialect  is  a  decisive  proof.  Now  that  all 
these  things  should  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings  seems  highly  improbable,  when  it  is  remem- 
beired  that  their  rule  did  not  even  extend  over  the  whole  of 
this  trbct,  that  it  was  also  often  interrupted,  and  in  general 
not  of  a  nature  to  alter  the  character,  language,  and 
tume  of  the  natives  *. 


"^  Theophrast.   Hist.   Plant. 
111.9. 
. "  Schneider's  Lexicon  in  irc- 

<*  Flttlarch  Amat.  16.  Fynii. 
II.  Herodian.  IV.  8.  5.  Dio 
Chrysostom.  Or.  72.  pag.  628. 
ed.  Reisk.  Pollux  X.  162.  Va- 
ler.  Max.  V.  I .  ext.  4.  Antipater 
Thessal.  apud  Bnmek.  n.  10. 
Siiidas   in  Kavalii,     Compare 

VidckenaeradAdoniajE.  p.  345. 

pPolyb.  IV.  4.  5. 

'iHeracL  Pont.  17, 

■^Eckhel  Doct.  Num.  I.  2. 
t»p.  83. 155. 158.  A  clear  no- 
tion of  the  causia  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  representations 
of  Macedonian  coins  in  Pellerin 
Recueil  de  M.  de  Rois  PI.  I. 
n.  I.  of  iEtolian  in  Combe 
Numi  Mus.  Britann.  Fl.  5.  24. 
25.  and  of  Illyrian  in  Bekhel 
Numi  Vet.  Anecd.  (1775.)  PI. 
I.  tab.  6.  22.  23. 


*  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas» 
first  conquered  the  country  as 
far  as  the  lake  Lychnitis,  Diod. 
XVI.  8.  The  Taulantians  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  had  thdr 
own  king,  Arrian  I.  5.  The 
Illyrian  king  Agron  ruled  (about 
240  B.  C.)  as  far  as  lipiras» 
and  the  Atintanes  were  his 
subjects,  Appian  lUyr.  7.  %. 
When  the  Romans  first  went 
to  Ulyria  they  were  joined  by 
the  Parthini  and  AtintaDes, 
R>lyb.  II.  II.  Adntania  was 
first  conquered  by  Hiilip  the 
son  of  I>emetrius,  Schweigh- 
auser  ad  Polyb.  II.  5.  p.  356. 
In  the  peace  he  only  lost  Lych- 
niduB  (with  Dassaretis,  Polyb. 
V.  Z08.)  and  Parthus  (i.  e.  the 
Pimhini),  Polyb.XVIII.  30.  is. 
liv.  XXXIII.  34.  The  only 
countries  which  even  Perseus 
possessed  beyond  the  moon- 
tains  were  Atintania  and  Tjrm- 
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From  these  iacts  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  inferred  that 
the  Maoedoniansj  viz.  the  people  originally  and  properly  so 
called,  belonged  to  the  Illyeian  race. 

Chi  the  mixture  ofiheMacedonicms  with  ot/ieTf  particu- 

larhf  Greek f  races. 

29-  It  is,  however,  certain,  notwithstanding  the  result 
which  has  been  established,  that  the  Macedonians  in  their 
advance  from  the  highlands  dislodged,  and  partly  incor- 
porated other,  and  particularly  Grecian,  tribes. 

The  first  to  fall  in  their  hands  was  the  ancient  Emathia, 
near  Edessa,  and  downwards  to  the  sea,  which  Herodotus 
indudes  in  hi*  Mac^onia.  The  name  of  the  country  ap- 
pears to  be  Gredan  S  ^eoA  since  Justin  "  distinctly  affirms 
that  the  ancient  idhabitants  of  Emathia  were  Pelasgi,  and 
as  iBschylus,  a  poet  greatly  versed  in  traditional  lore,  also 
makes  the  kingdom  of  the  Pelasgi  extend  through  Mace- 
donia as  far  as  the  Strymop^^  it  must  be  considered  that 
according  to  ancient  tradition  the  efurly  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  of  the  Pelas^c  race.  It  is  likewise  fair,  by 
the  guidance  of  several  parallel  cases  in  the  Greek  my- 
thology, to  interpret  the  legend  that  Lycaon  the  Arcadian 
hero  had  once  ruled  in  Emathia,  and  was  tlie  father  of  Ma- 
cedonf,  as  signifying  merely  the  succession,  according  to 
order  qftime^  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Macedonians  in  the  occu- 
pation of  this  country ;  which  the  language  of  mythology 
expressed  by  placing  the  respective  races  in  a  genealogical 
connexion.  Hence  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  the  first 
conquest  of  this  tract  of  land,  viz*  of  Macedonia  Proper, 
nations  akin  to  the  Greeks  were  mixed  with  the  lUyrians. 

S.  One  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Macedonians  was 
the  country  of  their  neighbours'  the  Phrygians;  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  most  exact  statements,  the  district  about 


phsea,  Liv.  XLV.  30.   See  also        y  Apollod.  III.  8.  i.  iGlian 
Palmer  Grsec.  Ant.  1. 14.  p.  78.     de  Nat.  An.  X.  48.  Staph.  Byz. 

t  From  SfAoBot,  sea-saad.  in  *Qp»ir6t. 

»  V.  1 1. 1.  *  frwoutot,  Herod.  VII,  73. 

«  Suppl.  257. 
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mount  Bermius,  "where  in  the  ancient  gardens  of  king  Mi- 
das, the  son  of  Gordias  (in  which  Silenus  had  been  onoe 
taken  prisoner) ,  the  hundred-leaved  rose  still  flourished  at 
the  time  of  Herodotus  K  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  as 
Herodotus  states,  this  district  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Macedonians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Temenids^;  with 
which  the  tradition  of  an  ancient  migration  of  the  Phry- 
gians coinddes^^:  yet  it  is  also  stated  that  Caranus  the  Te- 
menid  expelled  Midas  <^.  That  the  Phrygians  or  Brygiaos 
were  entirely  incorporated  in  the  Macedonian  nation  cannot 
be  supposed,  as  we  hear  quite  in  late  times  of  a  tribe  of 
Brygians  (B^vyoi)  in  these  regions,  who  then  dwelt  near  the 
Illyrian  mountains  beyond  Lychnidus,  not  far  from  the 
Erigon,  together  with  the  Dassaretians «.  The  tribe  <^ 
Mygdonians,  which  was  allied  to  the  Phrygians  f,  must  have 
been  lost  in  other  nations  at  an  early  period,  nnce  tlieir  ter- 
fitory  had  been  occupied  by  the  Edones  before  it  became  a 
JSart  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

81.  In  their  further  extension  the  Macedonians  fell  in 


■  Herod.  VIII.  138.  Conon 
Nan*.  I.  Concerning  these 
roses  see  also  Nicand.  Fragm. 
3.  p.  978.  ed.  Schneider.  Co- 
non ibid,  and  ApoUodorus  ap. 
Strab.  XIV.  p.  680.  also  speak 
of  ancient  mines  near  mount 
BermiuB. 

^  It  might  be  inferred  from 
Thuc.  I.  61.  that  Beroea  had 
not  even  then  become  a  Mace- 
donian possession ;  but  it  seems 
that  ^ta^anarrat  merely  signi- 
fies "  they  prepare  to  leave 
•'  Macedonia." 

^  In  Herod.  Vn.  73.  Conon 
vhi  sup.  Xanthus  placed  it 
after,  but  probably  soon  after 
the  Trojan  war. 

d  Justin  VII.  I. 

^  Scymnos  Chius  v.  433. 
Strab.  pp.  326,  327:  There 
were   Bpiytf  in  Dyrrhachium, 


according  to  Appian  B.  C.  H. 
39.  who  states  that  they  re- 
turned from  Phrygia;  comp. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  Bpv(.  Hamlo- 
tus  indeed  plainly  distinguishes 
from  theBplytt-^pvyts  (VII.  73 .) 
the  Bpvyoi  BpniKts  (VI.  45.  VII. 
185.)  in  Macedonia,  who  re- 
volted to  Mardonius  and  came 
with  Xerxes ;  and  Strabo  also 
appears  completely  to  separate 
the  Bpvyoi  as  an  Illyrian  people 
(in  p.  327.  write  Bpvymi^)  from 
the  Thracian  Bp/yrr,  who  are 
said  to  have  entirely  left  Eu- 
rope (VII.  p.  295) :  stfl]  their 
names  and  settlements  seem  to 
establish  a  national  affinity. 

'Mygdon,  a  prii^ce  of  the 
Phrygians,  is  mentioned  in 
niad  III.  186.  Comp.  Strabo 
VII.  p.  295. 
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with  Grecian,  with  Pseonian,  and  with  Thracian  tribes,  which 
they  either  subdued  or  dislodged;  but  no  expulsion  was 
probably  so  complete  that  some  part  of  the  former  popula- 
tion was  not  left  behind.  Among  the  tribes  thus  driven  out 
were  the  BotUseans,  who  were  reported  to  have  come  from 
Athens  and  Crete  s ;  a  tradition  which  could  hardly  have 
arisen,  if  they  had  not  be^n  a  Grecian  people.  Notice 
should  also  be  taken  of  the  Greician  and  Felasgic  names  of 
the  dties  on  the  Axius,  viz.  Ichnse,  Eidomenae,  Gortynia, 
Ataknte,  and  Europus  ^,  which  cannot  have  been  given  by 
the  Paeonians,  and  therefore  must  be  referred  to  the  ancient 
Greek  population  of  this  region.  Beyond  the  Axius,  ac 
^cording  to  Herodotus',  was  Creston,  a  settlement  of  Thies- 
saUan  Pelasg^,  whence  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  victorious  Macedonians;  idiich  fate  befell  the 
'  Almopians,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Minyse  K  It  has  been 
already  shewn  that  the  common  population  of  Leibethrum. 
and  Pieria  was  at  least  nearly  related  to  the  Greeks:  the 
names  of  A$lfliffipetf  for  a  well-watered  valley,  n![MtXn  for  a 
full  fountain,  and  of  'EXixch^  for  a  winding  stream,  are  evi- 
dently Grecian  K 

As  to  the  Eordians,  the  ancient  foes  of  Maoedon,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  lUyrian  or  the  P8M)nian  race  ™ ;  of  this  latter  tribe, 


9  Aristotle  cV  ry  BorrtOMVP  in>- 
XiTti^  ap.  Plutarch.  Thes.  i6. 
Qu.  Gr.  35.  A  similar,  though 
still  stranger  legend  concern- 
ing the  Bottiaeans  maybe  seen 
in  Strabo  VI.  pp.  279,  282. 
Compajre  Etymc^.  Magn.  in 
Bi^cia.  The  Cretan  traditions 
may  periiaps  have  found  a 
resting-place  in  the  temple  at 
Ichaae. 

^  Thuc.  IL  100.  Flin.  H.  N. 
rV.  17.  .  The  name  Europus 
(Justin  VIL  I.  jspeaka  of  an  an- 
cient king .  Encopus  in  this 
country,  and  according  to 
Steph.  Byz.  Eip«nr6s  and  *OfM»- 


v6s  were  the  sons  of  )if  acedcw^ 
reminds  us  of  Ceres  Europa, 
the  Hermionean  Europs,  and 
the  Cretan  Europa.  ITie  Cre- 
tan 'ido^Mvff  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  place  named 'Ido/Mn|. 

^  1. 57.  Compare  Orchominos 
p.  444.  note  I. 

^  See  above,  p;  475.  note  L 

1  Uvdpa  ocqurs  again  in  the 
sacred  Fytna  of  Crete.  The 
poetical  associations  chiefly 
dung  to  the  district  above 
Dium,  where  Pimple  and  Lei- 
bethrum were,  situated.   . 

"*  See  above,  p.  491.  note  *. 
Strabo*  whoi,c9lls  the  Eordi 
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in  earlier  times,  a  small,  and,  in  later^  a  considerabk  por- 
tion obeyed  the  Macedonian  kings.  And^  lastly,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Bisaltse^  who  even  in  the  time  of  P«9eu& 
formed  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ^^ 
joined  to  that  nation  a  people  of  purely  Thracian  descent ; 
and  the  Macedonians,  in  the  political  meaning  of  the  word, 
ceased  more  and  more  to  be  a  regular  nation,  or  a  body  of 
men  of  the  same  origin  and  language  ^'^ 

On  the  customs  and  language  of  ike  Macedonians. 

S2.  In  order  to  trace  the  natioflal  character  and  <»rigtfi 
of  the  Macedonians  it  in  necessary  to  distinguish  thiee 
things;  first,  their  lUyrian  descent;  secondly,  their  extent- 
sion  over  other,  for  the  most  part  Grecian  countries;  and 
thirdly,  the  introduction  by  the  ruling  fiunily,  of  the  civil- 
ization and  refinements  of  the  Greeks;  which  must  have 
gained  great  ground  when  Alexander  the  PbilheQene  of- 
fered himself  as  a  combatant  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
honoured  the  poetry  of  Pindar  P ;  and  when  Archelaus,  the 
son  of  Perdiccas,  the  same  person  who  first  estaihtished 
many  fortresses  and  roads  in  his  dominions,  and  formed  a 
Macedonian  army  %  nay,  even  had  it  in  view  to  procure  a 
navy',  and  had  tragedies  of  Euripides  acted  at  his  court  under 
the  direction  of  that  poet.  These  changes  must  have  chiefly 
affected  the  regions  near  the  sea ;  for  they  could  not  have 
equally  extended  to  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  &c.  who 


nijrians  (above,  §.  26.),  yet 
speaks  only  of  the  Macedonian 
inhabitants  of  ESordia.  Hesy- 
cbius  and  Taetaies  ad  Lycophr. 
1343.  call  the  Eordi  Macedo- 
nians. Stephanus  Byz.  in  ^A- 
fivpot  has  a  confdsed  passage 
on  the  Amyri,  who,  according 
to  Suidas  were  Eordi. 

"  Liv.  XLV.  30. 

"  Compare  now  Heyne  O- 
pusc.  Acad..iy.  p.  165.  MacB' 
donas  e  muUis  barbarorum  popU' 
lis,  ThraeuM  uiprimis  et  JP^Au- 


gorum,  ([uibus  Gracontm  eMt^iM 
pars  accesserai,  coahdsse.  StMb- 
zer  Weltgeschichte  voL  I*  pag. 
290.  The  Mttcedonkau,  brothers 
of  the  Tkradans,  and  etUirefy 
different  from  the  Greeke,  as¥mg 
whom  they  were  long  called  har^ 
barians,  wandered  about  their 
mountainous  country ,  dkrided  i$Uo 
150  hordes^  when  aSeraeUde  SfC. 

P  SolinuB  IX.  j6. 

*»  Thuc.  11. 100. 

^  Solinus  IX.  17. 
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even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  the  greatest  resemblaDce  to 
the  Dassaretians,  Taulantians,  &c.  and  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  preserved  ^eir  ancient  savage 
habits ;  which  Livy  only  partially  a<xx)unts  for  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  ueighbourix^g  baijbariaps^. 

SS.  Since  the  Illyrian  tribes  were  never  distinguished  for 
that  original  inveption  which  imagined  new  gods  and  esta- 
blished new  modes  of  worship ;  while^  on  the  other  hand^ 
they  readily  adopted  strange  deities^;  we  find  among  the 
Macedonians  more  traces  of  foreign  than  native  religion. 
Certain  deities  which  the  Greeks  compared  with  the  Sileni 
they  called  Sauadae  ",  as  the  lUyrians  called  them  DeMadae'; 
a  native  Macedonian  god  of  health  was  named  Darrhon  Y ; 
there  was  also  a  god  called  Deipatyrus  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Stymphaeans  ^.  The  wide  extension  of  the  worship 
of  Bacchus  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vidnity  pf,  and  early 
intercourse  with  Fieria :  the  Macetian  women  were  cele- 
brated as  wild  and  raging  Bacchantes  ^  The  worship  of 
Jupiter  appears  to  have  been  early  introduced  among  the 
Macedonians  from  mount  Olympus^.    Hercules^  the  beroic 


*  XLV.  30.  ferociores  eos  et 
accoke  barbarifaciuni,  nunc  hello 
eatercmtes,  nunc  in  pace  miscentes 
rktfs  8UO8.  An  iikt^course  in 
peace,  aaiong  free  and  hardy 
nations,  presupposes  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance.  At  the 
present  time  the  wild  Orestse 
are  stated  to  be  very  different 
from  the  mild  and  social  Za- 
goriots  (Parauffians),  Geogra^ 
ohische  Ephemeriden  vol.  XVII. 

p.  430- 

^  As  the  iEncheleans  appear 

to  have  carried  from  the  Bcbo- 

tian  incursion  (Orchomenos  p. 

23 1;.)  the  worsh^  of  Cadmus 

and  Harmonia  both  to  the  re-f 

gion  of  Bu^o@  (Scylax  p.  9. 

Steph.  Byz.  in  Bov66ri),  and  to 

the  Ceraunian  mountains  (Dio- 

nys.  Perieg.  v.  391.  Apoll.  Rh. 

ly,  517.  for  there  were  En- 


cheleans  in  both  places).  Com- 
pare Apollodorus  III.  5.  4. 
Scymnus  Chius  v.  437.  Eusta- 
thius  ad  Dionys.  Peije^.  v.  389. 
Interpret.  Virg.  iEn.  I.  243.  ed. 
Mai. 

"  Amerias  ap.  Hesych.  in  v. 

*  Hesychius  in  Anxidai. 

y  Hesychius  et  Favorinus 
in  V. 

■  Hesychius  in  v. 

^  Plutarch  Alex.  2.  Poly^n. 
Stratag.  IV.  i  •  Compare  A- 
thensusV.  pag.  198  E.  £tym. 
Mag,  et  Suicks  in  KA^oFcr, 
Lycoph.  V.  1 23  7 .  Conon  Narr. 
45.  Creuzer'SiSym&o/tAvol.  III. 
p.  194.  sq. 

P  Jovis  teny^lwn,  veterrinus 
Macedonum  religioms,  Justin 
XXIV .  2.  Archelaus  established 
Olympic  games  (Arrian  1. 1 1.), 
who  had  himself  been  a  con- 
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progenitor  of  the  royal  family,  was  worshipped  in  their 
first  residence  at  Edessa<^:  he  was  called  in  Macedonia 
Aretus^'.  The  worship  of  Apollo,  which  was  prevalent  in 
Macedonia  at  an  early  period^,  probably  was  introduced 
from  Pythium  on  mount  Olympus  ^:  that  of  Pan,  at  Pella, 
was  perhaps  derived  from  the  Pelasgi  8>. 

34.  Many  barbarous  customs  of  the  northern  nations,  as, 
e.  g.,  that  of  tattooing,  which  prevailed  aooong  the  Illyrians 
and  Thracians,  ^  must  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  Macedonia 
at  a  very  early  date :  for  the  Greeks  would  not  have  for- 
gotten to  mention  such  evident  proofs  of  bbrbarian  descent. 
Even  the  usage  of  the  andent  Macedonians  that  every  per- 
son who  had  not  killed  an  enemy  should  wear  some  dis- 
graceful badge,  had  been  discontinued  in  the  time  of  Ari- 
stotle*.    Yet  at  a  very  late  date  no  one  was  permitted  to 
lie  down  at  table  who  had  not  slain  a  wild  boar  without  the 
nets^.     It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  much 
less  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Illyrians  than  of  the 
Thracians,  of  whose  singular  and  almost  Asiatic  usages  we 
arc  sufficiently  well  informed.     The  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  in  the  worship  of  Zaimoxis,  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Trausi  at  the  birth  of  a  man  *,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  dearest  wife  on  the  grave  of  her  husband  among 
the  Sintes  and  Msedi  °>,  point  to  a  particular  view  of  human 
life,  foreign  to  the  Grecian  character,  but  familiar  to  many 
eastern  nations ".     The  prevailing  custom  of  polygasDj% 


queror  at  the  Olympic  games 
at  Elis,  Solin.  IX.  i8.  Perhaps 
also  Musea  in  Macedonia,  ac- 
cording to  Arrian  ubi  sup. 

*=  Hesych.  in  'Edcatrouof, 

**  Hesycb.  in'^Aprp-os, 

«  See  above,  p.  47 1.  note  *. 

^  Book  11.  ch.  1 .  (.  2. 

K  Eckhel  D.  N.  I.  2.  p.  74. 
Tlie  Macedonian  Venus,  Zei- 
rene  (Hesych.  in  v.)  was  per- 
haps the  Zerynthian.  Mars,  ac- 
cording to  Hesychius,  was  in 
Macedonia  called  Thaiunus  or 
Thaulus. 


h  Herod.  V.  6.  Strab.  VII. 
p.  315.  Comp.  Salmas.  Exerc. 
Flin.  p.  169  A. 

•  Polit.  VII.  2.  6. 

^  According  to  Hegesander 

ap.  Athen.  I.  p.  18  A. 

»  Herod.  V.  4 ;  according  to 
Solinus  X.  2.  apudpluHmos. 

"»  Herod.  V.  5.  comp.  Soli- 
nus X.  3. 

■  Solinus  X.  I.  concludes 
ThracihuB  barbaris  messe  cost 
temtum  viUe  ew  ^uadam  fuUfircbs 
stqneiUim  disciplina, 

**  See  besides  Herod.  V.S* 
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the  buying  and  inheriting  of  women,  the  selling  of  children 
as  slaves  P,  and  the  delight  in  intoxication^,  are  traces  of  a 
genuine  barbarian  character ;  no  one  of  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  can  be  discovered  among  the  Macedonians:  with 
whom,  moreover,  the  Thracian  names  (e.  g.  Cotys,  and 
those  ending  in  cetes  and  Mdes)  never  occur. 

85.  On  die  other  hand,  a  military  disposition,  which  still 
distinguished  the  Macedonians  in  the  time  of  Polybius, 
personal  valour,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  spirit,  were  the 
national  characteristics  of  this  people.  Long  before  Philip 
organized  his  phalanx,  the  cavalry  of  Macedon  was  greatly 
celebrated,  especially  that  of  the  highlands,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  tetradrachms  of  Alexander  the  First  In  smaller  num- 
bers they  attacked  the  close  array  of  the  Thracians  of  Si- 
taloes,  relying  on  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  on  their 
defenave  armour  ^  Teleutias  the  Spartan  also  admired  the 
cavalry  oi  Elimea';  and  in  the  days  of  the  conquest  of 
Am  the  custom  still  remained  that  the  king  could  not  con- 
demn any  person  without  having  first  taken  the  voice  of  the 
people  or  of  the  army  K 

36.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  of  the  Macedonian  language,  as 
not  only  the  andeni  period  of  the  native  dialect  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  second^  in  which  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage was  partially  introduced,  after  Archelaus,  Philip, 
and  Alexander  made  their  people  acquainted  with  Athenian 
civilization,  but  also  from  a  thirds  in  which  many  barbarous 
words  were  adopted  from  the  mixture  of  the  Macedonians 
with  Indians,  Persians,  and  Egyptians".     Nevertheless  it 


Heraclid.P0nt.P0lit.27.  Strab. 
VII.  pag.  297.  Salmas.  Exerc. 
Flin.  p.  112  A. 

p  Herod.  V.  6.  Heraclid.  M 
sftp,  Solin.  X.  4. 

*i  Solin.  X.  $. 

'  Thuc.  n.  100.  The  Sim 
dvfjLfuixfn  are  the  Lyncestse, 
&c. 

•  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  2. 41.  V. 
3. 1,  cf.  Tliuc.  I.  61.  62. 

«  Polyb.V,  27. 6.  CurtiusVI. 


8.  25.  (with  Freinsheim's  note) 
VI.  9.  34.  Crophius  Antiq. 
Maced.  I.  6.  II.  4. 

"  Hence,  for  example,  it  can- 
not be  inferred  firom  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Illyrian 
and  Macedonian  languages  in 
Polyb.  XXVIII.  8.  9.  that  the 
nations  were  originally  of  a 
different  descent.  StarzDeDia^ 
lecto  Macedonica  et  Alexandrim 
.has  not  sufficiently  distinguish- 
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is  possible  to  form  a  well-grounded  opnion  as  to  the 
of  the  Macedonian  langiuge  in  the  first  period.     In    tbe 
fint  place,  they  had  many  barbarous  words  for  Y&ry  sjiyifile 
and  common  objects^,  which  may  be  certainly  ooosiilered 
aa  Illynan,  unce  among  the  very  scanfy  relics  of  the  JUj'- 
rian  and  Athamanian  dialects  X  there  are  some  words  wbkdt 
are  also  mentioned  as  Macedonian  ^.    Indeed  without  sup- 
pbnng  some  barbarous  foundation  of  this  kind  we  could 
hardly  account  for  the  Macedonian  language  being  stiU  ua- 
intelligiUie  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexandier  the 
Great  ^.    Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  GredL  had 
passed  into  the  Illyrian  dialect  befin-e  the  introduction  of 
Athenian  literature,  and  that  their  combination  produced 
the  mongrel  language  which  was  afterwards  called  Maoe- 
donian*     The  nominatives  in  at,  such  as  hrwora,  voAjfrfle»  &c. 
oould  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Athenians;  but  tbe 
Thessalians,  the  Dryopians,  and  probably  all  tbe  Pdasgi, 
used  that  form  K    That  some  mixture  of  Greek  had  taken 
place  at  an  eady  period  seems  also  to  be  proved  Jby  die 
great  and  almost  inexplicable  change  which  tlie  GreciaB 

ed  the  third  period  from  the  Athamanian    word    dpd§tu    or 

two  first.  Updfui. 

*■  For  example,  Steph.  Byz.        *  Iliis  hct  may  be  believed 

in  V.  BoptiutTKos—ots  Kvvas  r§  tra-  on  the  testimony  of  Curtfns  VI, 

Tptptf,  ip»vS  ^<rrc/[)aca£  KaKowriv  ol     9*  35* 

MmMif€s.  The  barbarous  word         ^  Apollonius  de  Constnict. 

oKoSdos,  signifying  a  kind  of  III.  7.  calls  it  the  Macedonian 

steward,  which  was  "used  by  or  Thessalian  usage.   Stun  p. 

Alexander  in  letters,  and  adopt-  28.  5.  infers  chiefly  from  this 

ed  by  Menander  (Fhotius  pag.  that  the  Macedonian  language 

523.5.)  can  hardly  be  oriental,  was  origuially  nearly  the  same 

See  dso  the  collection  of  Sturz  as  the  Dorian.    The  ccim,  I 

in  the  words  a0ay»a,  Sddat,  aKi,  may  remark  incidentally,  prove 

^ucfita,  Sfog,  &c.  nothing,  as  they  were  struck 

y  The  Athamanes  were  Epi-  for  intercourse  with  the  Greeks. 

rots  according  to  Strabo,  Illy-  Adelung,  on  the  other  hand, 

nans  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  considers  the  Macedonians  as 

in  V.    The  vf<a6a  are  not  Gre-  Thracians  (to  which  nation  he 

cian.  also  refers  the  Illyrians),  with 

'  See  above,  Sovodai,  and  A-  a  tinge  of  Greek  civilisation, 

thensBus  III.  pag.  1146.  con-  Miihridat,  vol.  II.  p.  359. 
ceming  the  Macedonian  and 
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mil 

KBRi  i 

km 

uifm 

ad 


M 
ill 


words  experienced  in  the  mouth  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  unable  to  pronounce  the  letters  4>  and 
0,  and  hence  they  always  substituted  fi  for  the  former, 
and  A  for  the  latter  <^,  perhaps  from  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Illyrian  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Macedonian  lan- 
guage had  a  consonant  OT  or  V,  as  Fo2u«tejia,  the  name  of 
the  country  round  Olympus  <^,  the  Caniaman  mountuns% 
&c.  prove ;  and  thus  both  in  this  and  the  former  respect  it 
approximated  to  the  vocal  system  of  the  Latin. 


^  See  above,  pag.  % .  notes  s 
and  ^. 

**  Above,  p.485,  note  ^  Hence 
the  Cambmiian  mountains  are 
now  called  Volutza. 

*  Above,  pag.  469.  note  s. 
Tbe  first  syllable  of  this  name 
appears  to  be  the  same  as.  of 


Om^bimux  mantes,  in  which  tlie 
second  part  is  probably  the 
word  Powos,  which  in  modem 
Greek  still  means  "  a  hiU,^ 
In  the  names  of  Macedonian 
mountainSrBanwg,  Benuus,  and 
Bertiscua  (Ptolemy),  there  is 
probably  the  same  root. 
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Noie  on  the  Map  of  Macedonia. 

Since  the  annexed  Map  is  entirdy  copied  from  that  of 
Barbie  du  Bocage,  as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  I  wiil 
only  remark  some  important  points  in  which  Arrowsmith^s 
great  Map  of  Turkey,  which  is  in  part  founded  on  quite 
different  authorities,  differs  from  it*    In  this  Map  the  small 
.lake   to  the  east  of  Lychnis,  or  Lychnitis   (the   lake  of 
Ochrida),  is  not  connected  with  any  river  running  to  the 
coast,  and  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it  stretch  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  south.    (Perhaps  this  is  correct ;  seep.  469* 
note  s.)  The  Haliacmon  rises  rather  more  to  the  north  thflfl 
in  Barbie  du  Bocage^s  Map.    The  Cara-Sou,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  Erigon,  runs  into  the  lake  of  the  Li jdias.     (In- 
correct, according  to  Strabo,  quoted  in  p.  467.  note  *>.)  The 
Lydias  has  a  longer  course,  and  rises  in  the  Illjrian  moun- 
tains.   The  modem  river  Gallico,  which  I  make  the  Echei- 
dorus,  flows  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  through  a  lat^c 
into  the  Axius.    The  tributary  branch  of  the  Achelous, 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Inachus,  rises  further  to  the 
south,  under  the  Pindus-chain  (contrary  to   the  authors 
quoted  in  p.  469.  Dote  f).     Upon  the  whole.  Barbie  du  Bo- 
cage^s  Map  is  without  doubt  the  more  accurate. 
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Genealogy  ofHetten. 

JL  HERE  is  a  particular  tendency  which  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of 
early  Grecian  history,  viz.  of  redudng  every  thing  to  a 
geneahgicdl  form.  It  was  much  encouraged  by  the  opinion 
of  the  later  historians,  that  every  town  and  valley  had  re- 
ceived its  name  from  some  ancient  prince  or  hero ;  thus  even 
Pausanias  meets  with  persons  who  explained  every  thing  by 
means  of  genealogies  >;  who,  e.  g.,  out  of  the  Pythian  temple 
at  Delphi  made  a  son  of  Delphus  Py  this,  a  prince  of  early 
times.  This  tendency,  however,  is  manifestly  founded  on 
the  genuine  ancient  language  of  mythology.  With  the  in- 
ventors of  these  fabulous  narratives,  nations,  cities,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  gods  became  real  persons^  who  stood  to 
one  another  in  the  relation  of  human  beings,  were  arranged 
in  families,  and  joined  to  one  another  in  marriage.  Now 
although  such  fictions  are  in  many  cases  eaaly  seen  through, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  connexion  may  be  readily  deci- 
phered, yet  these  genealogies,  as  there  was  nothing  of  arbi- 
trary and  fanciful  invention  in  them,  in  after-times  passed 
for  real  history ;  and  were,  both  by  early  and  late  histo- 
rians, with  full  confidence  in  their  general  accuracy,  made 
use  of  for  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  chronology.  On 
these  principles,  then,  the  genealogies  which  were  formed  in 
the  age  of  the  later  epic  poets,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  early 
historians,  (Xoyoy^ af  oi,)  cannot  be  considered  as  pure  inven- 
tion ;  these  too  must  have  been  founded  on  certain  argu- 
ments and  facts,  which  were  generally  believed  at  that  time. 
We  will  endeavour,  first,  to  point  this  out  in  the  famous  ge- 
nealogy of  the  chief  races  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  taken 
from  the  'Homii  of  Hesiod  ^. 

^  Pansan.  X.  6.  5.  o2  ficr  d^  ^  "'SKkuvotV  iyivrro  &€/iurro~ 
y€maKoytt»  rh  ir6rra  ^OtKonnrtt  irAov  /SocriX^cr  LStp6t  re  XovMr 
&c.  rf  Koi  AloXoff  UnruixStpiui^.  Tzet- 
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Prometheus — Pandora 


DeucalioD— Pyrrha 


Hellen 

, L , 

Dorus      Xuthus       iEoIus 


r 


1 


1 


Achaeus      Ion. 

Now  the  pass^^  of  Hefiiod  only  mentions  the  three  bro- 
thers, Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  ^olus,  without  naming  the 
sons  of  Xuthus ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  this  aeries  Xu- 
thus must  also  represent  some  race,  or  races ;  and  «noe  no 
tribe  ever  bore  the  title  of  Xuthi^  this  name  must  have 
been  used  by  Henod  to  ragnify  the  lonians  and  Acbseans, 
as  in  Apollodorus,  and  other  writers  <^.  According  to  an- 
other tradition,  perhaps  oi  equal  antiquity,  Jupiter,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  was,  instead  of  Deucalion,  the  hus- 
band of  Pandora  <i. 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  genealogy  was  intended  to 
represent  the  chief  races  of  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks,  as  bet- 
longing  to  one  nation;  and  consequently  could  not  have 
been  made  before  the  name  Hellenes  was  applied  to  the 
whole  nation ;  which  in  the  Iliad  ^  is  only  the  name  of  a 


2ieM  ad  Lycoph.  284.  and  Schol. 
ApoU.  Rh.  III.  1085.  Other 
poems  of  Hesiod  are  made  use 
of  by  Schol.  Horn.  Od  x'-  2. 

^  Apollodorus  L  7»3.  Pau- 
san.  v.  I,  2.  &c.  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Acbeus  and 
Ion  are  represented  as  the  oa/y 
sons  of  Xuthus,  I  have  inferred 
above  that  the  lonians  were 
probably  of  an  Achean  race. 
Burn,  the  Achaean  town,  was 
£Btbled  to  have  been  founded 
by  Bum,  a  daughter  of  Ion; 
Pausan.  VII.  25.  8. 


«*  Schol.  Horn.  Od. «'  2.  oJ  W 

Ai^r,  Xdy^  de  A«vieaXM»yoff.   Ck>m- 

pare  Bndar  Pyth.  IV.  167. 
who  alludes  to  this  fieible,  and 
Eurip.  Melan.  IV.  2. 

«  II.  II.  684.  (a  verse,  how- 
ever, as  Knight  has  remarked, 
of  very  doubtful  autfaorUy); 
and  compare  IX.  395,  474. 
XVI.  595.  The  verse  ryx»fe 
d*  Mkooto  UaytKkfivas  Ktii  *Ax<tt- 
o^r,  II.  530.  has  been  properly 
condemned  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics. 
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small  tribe  in  Phthia^.  The  more  extended  use  of  the 
name  falls  in  the  period  of  the  poems  which  went  under  the 
name  of  Hesiod  ^  t  it  is  first  thus  used  in  the  Works  and 
Days  of  the  real  Hesiod  >>,  before  which  time  therefore  the 
above  genealogy  cannot  have  been  formed.  But  that  the 
author  of  it  did  not  make  an  arbitrary  fiction  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  put  Xuthus  instead  of  Achaeus 
and  Ion ;  by  which  he  greatly  deranged  the  symmetry  of 
his  genealogy.  It  is  clear  that  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  respect  the  tradition,  that  Achseus  and  Ion  were  the  sons 
of  Xuthus;  which  prevented  him  irom  making  Hellen  thdr 
father.  As  yet  therefore  the  other  brothers  were  not  re- 
cognised in  tradition  as  having  any  fathers ;  and  some  ob- 
scure legends,  such  as  that  of  Dorus,  the  son  of  Apollo  '\  had 
not  obtained  a  general  belief.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Hellen  was  recognised  in  the  most  ancient  tradition.  Now 
in  the  fictions  of  mythology  the  invention  was  bound  by  a 
sort  of  fiEinciful  regularity ;  and  in  a  fabulous  genealogy  the 
part  was  deduced  from  the  whole,  the  species  from  the 
genus,  as  an  inferior  and  subordinate  bdng:  thus  in  the 
Theogony  the  hills  are  the  children  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sun  and  the  moon  of  light  ^.     Accordingly  the  poet  (or 

'  Or  rather  "near  PhAia."  "  Xiyvcr.**     'Htrlodov   fUvtoi    ml 

Homer  distinguishes  Hellas  and  'Apx^^xoF  ^fj  eldtvai  ical  *£XXi^- 

Fhthia  (II.  IX.  395 »  478,  479*  ^'^  XtyofUvovt  rovt  ovfiirayrag  kdH 

Od.   XI.   II5*)>  the  tetrarchy  nayeKkrjvas' t6p  fjiip  ir€p\  r&v  Upoi' 

of  Fhthiotis  in  later  times  in-  ridciv  \eymrra  &£  noycXXf/yer  ifi^ 

eluded  both.  in^orcvov  avrds'  rhv  di,  **  *0(  Ila- 

s  .Mginetica  p.  155.  "  vMJfvwv  ^(^9  ts  ediror  ovr- 

^  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  526.  "  ^dpofitv"      It    may  be   ob- 

Bpadiov  di  noFcXX^yrotri  ^ocivet.  served,  that  in  the  three  most 

Compare  Strabo  VIH.  p.  370.  ancient  passages  in  which  the 

frcpl  &  TTJs  ""EXkadof  nal  '"EXkriimv  collective  name  of  the  Greeks 

jcol  navfXX^vtty  dyriXtyvnu.  Oov-  occurs,  viz.  the  verse  in   the 

Kvdidiff  fUif  yitp  t6v  irouiriip  lurfia-  Works  and  Days,  the  spurious 

liov  Papfi6pau£  flfrtw  <^m  dih  t6  line  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  pas- 

firfii  '^XXi^i^ff  fr»  ovrciraXoy  tts  sage  in  the  *Homu  referred  to 

h  HvofM  dfTQKfKpio'Bai,  Koi  *A9roX-  by  Strabo,  they  are  called,  not 

Xddttpor  di  fi4vovt  roitt  iv  rj  Otr-  'EXXi^i/cff,  but  UaytXXtfvet, 

raki^  KakiurM  ffnffrw  "F^tjwk*  ^  Apollodorus  I.  y.O. 

"  MvpfUdov€s  5*  f KoXovFTo  icarEX-  ^  Hes.  Theog.  129,  371. 
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whoever  was  his  authority)  sang  of  iEolus,  Dorus,  and  Xu- 
thus,  the*  progenitors  of  nations,  being  the  sons  of  Helleo, 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  grandson  of  Prometheus.  It  is 
possible  that  before  this  entire  genealogy  others  had  been 
invented,  e.  g.,  that  Doms  was  a  son  of  Hellen ;  »nce,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartans  were  com* 
manded  by  the  Pythian  oracle  to  worship  Jujnter  Hella- 
nius  and  Minerva  Hellania  ^ ;  and  since  both  the  judges  in 
the  Spartan  army*"  and  the  judges  of  the  Olympic  games 
were  called  Hellanodicse.  And  when  I  consider  the  cele- 
brated oracle  just  quoted,  and  the  close  connexion  of  Sparta 
and  Olympia  with  Delphi,  the  sacred  families  of  the  Del- 
phians  (the  mtioi),  who  referred  their  origin  to  Deucalion  ^ 
and  on  the  other  hand  remember  that  a  Boeotian  poem,  com' 
posed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  first  uses 
the  word  ^*  Hellenes^  in  thb  extended  sense ;  I  cannot  help 
conjecturing  that  this  national  sanctuary  of  the  Hellenic 
name  had  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  that  really  beau- 
tiful legend ;  by  which  all  the  different  races  of  Greece,  se- 
parated for  so  many  centuries  by  .violent  and  unceasing  con- 
tention, were  united  into  the  peaceable  fellowship  of  brotherly 
affection  and  concord. 

*  Ap,  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6.         "»  Vol.  II.  p.  255. 
according  to  a  certain  emen-        "  Above,  p.  24 1 . 
dation.  See  vol.  II.  p.  87.  note  ^ 


APPENDIX  III. 


The  migration  qftke  Dorians  to  Crete. 

v^NOSUS^  the  Minoian  Cnosus,  was  even  so  late  as  the. 
time  of  Plato  the  first  city  in  Crete,  and  the  chief  domidk 
of  the  Cretan  laws  and  customs :  and  Plato,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Laws,  takes  a  Cnosian  as  the  representative  and  de- 
fender of  the  Cretan  laws  in  general  ^ :  although  Cnosus 
about  his  time  had  declined  from  internal  corruption,  and  the 
fame  of  having  preserved  the  good  laws  of  ancient  Crete 
soon  passed  from  her  to  Gortyna  and  Lyctus^.  In  earlier 
times,  however,  the  Cretan  laws,  (Kpyirtxo)  vojxoi,)which  Ar- 
chilochus  even  mentions  as  being  of  a  distinct  character  <*, 
were  preserved  in  the  greatest  purity  at  Cnosus.  Now 
when  modem  writers  admit  indeed  that  the  Cretan  laws 
were  founded  upon  the  customs  of  the  Doric  race,  but  afSrm 
that  this  race  did  not  penetrate  into  Crete  before  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Heraclidae,  and  that  migrations  subsequently 
took  place  from  the  Peloponnese ;  it  is  necessary  for  them 
first  of  all  to  shew  that  Cnosus  received  its  Doric  inhabit- 
ants from  that  country,  i.  e.  probably  either  from  Argos  or 
Sparta.  But  had  such  been  the  case,  the  memory  of  these 
migrations  would  iissuredly  never  have  been  lost :  Argos 
and  Sparta  would  have  been  too  proud  to  possess  such  a 
colony.  Cnosus  must  therefore  have  received  its  Doric  in- 
habitants at  an  earlier  date,  in  the  dark  ages  of  fable  and 
mythology  ;  and  the  subsequent  colonies  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese to  Lyctus,  Gortyna,  and  other  places,  helped  to  in- 
crease the  Doric  population,  which  in  Homer^s  time  ^  was 

*  See  book  I.  eh.  i.  §.9.  compare  p.  481.  after  Ephorus. 

^  See  particularly  Plato  de        ^  Archilochus  ap.  Heraclid. 

Leg.   I.    p.  636.    VI.  p.  752.  Pont.  iroXtr.  Kpvfr&v,  fragm.  86. 

Kwwriout  irpccr/Scvety  t&v  froXX&p  Gaisford. 
freJXcMif.  «  Hem.    Od.    XXIX.    175. 

^  See    Strabo    X.    p.  476.  sqq. 

VOL.  I.  L  1 
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confined  to  a  pari  of  the  island,  over  the  whole  of  Crete ; 
as  was  the  case  in  late  ages.  And  at  the  time  which  Homer 
describes,  not  only  the  language,  but  the  customs  and  laws 
were  probably  also  different ;  whereas  Archilochus  appears 
to  mention  the  Cretan  laws  as  prevalent  over  the  whole 
island.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Dorians  in  Crete — and  this  is  a 
fact  of  great  importance — ^never  seem  to  stand,  with  regard 
to  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese,  in  the  relation  of  a  co- 
lony to  its  mother  country.  In  Greece,  the  parent  state — 
so  great  was  the  pride  of  higher  antiquity — ^never  conde- 
scended to  take  the  institutions  of  a  colony  as  models  for  its 
own,  as  was  the  case  with  Sparta  and  Crete  ;  nor  did  the 
mother  country  ever  procure  priests  from  its  colony,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  Pythian  Apollo  sent  Cretan  priests  to. 
Sparta^.  In  short,  every  thing  seems  to  prove  that  the 
Doric  institutions  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Crete,  and  that 
the  distinction  which  has  lately  been  taken  between  the, 
laws  of  Minos  and  the  Doric  institutions  and  customs  of 
Crete — ^a  distinction  directly  opposed  to  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  antiquity — ^is  false  and  untenable. 

^  See  book  III.  ch.  i.  §.  8. 


APPENDIX   IV. 


History  of  the  Greek  congress  or  synedrion  during  the 

Persian  war* 

1.  In  the  present  article  it  will  be  my  object  to  trace  the 
foreign  influence  which  Sparta  possessed  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  and  for  what  length  of  time  her  supremacy 
in  Greece  remained  uncontested  and  unshaken.  This  is 
chiefly  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  of  the  allied 
Greek  states :  to  ascertain  which  with  predion,  it  will  be 
first  necessary  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  successive  stages 
of  the  Persian  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  481  B.C.  (Olymp.  74.-|) 
Xerxes  set  out  from  his  residence  at  Susa  (Herod.  VII. 
SO),  found  the  great  army  assembled  in  Cappadocia,  and 
marched  to  Sardis,  from  which  town  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Greek  cities  (ib.  32).  Having  wintered  here,  the  army 
marched  in  the  spring  of  480  B.C.  (Olymp.  74.  4)  to 
Abydos^;  when  it  had  reached  the  passes  of  Pieria,  the 
Persian  envoys  returned  (ib.  181.).  Soon  after  this,  they 
met  at  Thermopylae  the  Greek  forces,  which  had  set  out  be- 
fore the  75th  Olympiad  and  the  Carnean  games,  about 
June  480  B.  C.  Battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium 
in  jxco-oy  9c^o;  (VIII.  IS.)  both  perhaps  a  short  time  before 
the  Olympic  festival  (VIII.  26).  Conquest  of  Attica,  four 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  hi^au-ts  rot;  'EX\r,ir%orrov 
(VIII.  51).  Battle  of  Salamis,  a  little  after  the  time  of  the 
"iaKxoif  after  the  «lxa;  of  Boedromion  Olymp.  75.  1.,  as  the 
Etesian  winds  were  either  blowing  or  had  ceased  to  blow 
(they  last  from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  rising  of  the  dogr 
star),  VII.  168.  Mardonius  winters  in  Thessaly  and  Mace- 

*  The  eclipse  of  the  sun»  dotus,  does-  not  agree,  and 
however,  mentioned  by  Hero-     must  be  an  error,  VII.  37. 
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doDia,  the  Persian  fleet  at  Cume  and  Sannos.  Battle  of 
Plataea  on  the  S6th  or  27th  of  Panemus  (Metagitnion), 
Olymp.  75.  2.  479  B.  C.  at  the  same  ume  as  that  of  My- 
cale.     The  year  ends  with  the  taking  of  Sestos. 

2.  The  Greeks  certainly  received  early  intelligeoce  of  the 
preparations  in  Persia  (VII.  188),  even  if  the  story  related 
by  Herodotus  (VII.  289*)  about  the  secret  message  of  'Be- 
maratus  is  not  true.    They  either  refused  or  gave  earth  and 
water  to  the  envoys  late  in  the  year  481  B.  C.  (YII.  188.). 
The  states  which  refused  to  submit  held  a  congress^;  and 
they  are  now  called  by  Herodotus,  "the  Greeks  allied 
*^  against  the  Persians/^  (oi  <rvmfikiTai  'EXK^mp  M  rm  Uipcff 
VII.  148.).    ^rhis  assembly  of  course  was  formed  by  depur 
ties  from  the  different  cities :  the  manner  of  its  fc^ination 
may  be  inferred  from  the  place  at  which  it  sat ;  and  it  will 
be  shewn  presently  that  it  first  assembled  at  Corinth,  which 
city  belonged  to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.    It  appears 
therefore  that  Sparta  must  have  convened  an  assembly  at 
Corinth,  to  which  the  extra-Peloponnesian   states,  which 
had  refused  earth  and  water,  sent  envoys.     This  congretf 
first  put  an  end  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  Greece  (VII* 
145.),  in  which  good  service  Cliileus  of  Tegea  and  Themis- 
tocles  are  said  to  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen (Plutarch  Themist.  6.).    Secondly,  when  they  heard 
that  Xerxes  was  at  Sardis,  they  despatched  spies  thither, 
and  at  the  same  time  envoys  to  Argos,  Sicily,  Corcyra,  and 
Crete  (VII.  145.  199.)*    The  envoys  are  stoted  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies  ^.     They  also  made  a  vow  to  decimate  to  the  Del- 
phian God  all  those  Greeks  who  had  unnecessarily  given 
earth  and  water  to  the  Persians  (VII.  132.);  the  persons 
who  made  this  vow  are  called  by  Diodorus  XI.  S.  *^  the 

^  SvXXryoficWr  cV    rnvrh  rw  koi    ol    rovrwf    crv/A/Aa;(M.     TnC 

mpi  n)p  'EXXada  'EXX^ya>y  t»v  ra  words  included  in  brackets  are 

dftciVw  <f>poyi6vr»v,  koI  diddrr«r  wanting  in  the  family  of  the 

a^t  \6yay  nu  vUmv,  Herod.  FkLssioneus  and  Florence MSS^ 

VII.  145.  and  appear  to  be  inteipolatcd 

^   VII.    157.    cR-ffi^roy  fffitat  from  c.  161. 
Aaiecdctt/ionot  [re  luu  ol  *A6rf9aioi] 
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**  Greeks  assembled  in  congress  at  the  Isthmus,^  oS  h  *MfiA 
cw^piiwTsg  TO0V  *CXXisv»y. 

3.  In  this  narrative  taken  from  Herodotus  there  still  re- 
mains one  contradiction,  viz.  that  if  the  Greeks  did  not  as- 
semble till  after  they  had  refused  earth  and  water  (as  ap- 
pears from  VII.  138.  cf.  145.),  the  Argtves  had  no  longer 
any  option  whether  they  would  join  the  league  or  not. 
Likewise  the  dismisoon  of  the  Greek  envoys  would  fall  too 
late  in  the  unfavourable  season  for  sailing,  and  there  would 
scarcely  be  time  for  the  messages  to  the  oracles  (c.  148, 
169.),  and  the  other  proceedings.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  this  congress  was  formed  be/bre  the  arrival  of  the  Per- 
sian envoys,  which  was  late  in  481  B.  C:  and  Diodorus 
seems  to  be  correct  in  stating  that  of  the  nations  some  gave 
earth  and  water,  while  the  Persian  army  was  in  the  valley 
of  Tempe,  and  others  after  its  departure  (XI.  S.) ;  and 
therefore  none  till  early  in  480  B.  C. :  previously  the  am- 
bassadors were  probably  in  the  north ;  Herodotus  in  VII. 
188.  appears  to  mean  only  the  ambassadors  of  Darius. 
With  this  the  following  statements  agree,  which  he  adds  in 
VII.  172.  ^*  As  soon  as  the  Thessalians  had  heard  that 
^^  the  Persians  wished  to  invade  Europe^ — ^which  they  must 
have  known  in  the  winter  of  481  -  80  B.  C— **  they  sent  en- 
**  voys  to  the  Isthmus.^  'Ev  H  rej^  *Uifi£  (i.  e.  in  the  village 
which  had  grown  up  about  the  temple  of  Neptune),  2r«y 
tXwfUwi  iTfifiwkot  (plenipotentiaries,  VI.  7.)  r^;  'Exx^b^, 
Stpettpufuvoi  ani  rmv  noKtow  ropy  ret  aiuiv»  ^fonviiviwf  irfp)  r^ 
'EXA«8a.  Now  this  assembly,  while  tlie  Persian  king  was 
at  Abydos,  and  therefore  very  early  in  480  B.  C,  sent  the 
army  to  Tempe,  which  soon  returned  (VII.  178.),  and  in- 
deed returned  to  the  Isthmus,  whifh  must  therefore  have 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  alliect  army.  When  it  re- 
turned, the  congress  was  still  sitting  at  the  Isthmus  ^,  This 
synedrion  or  assembly -(which  is  agiun  mentioned  in  this 
place  by  Diodorus  XI.  4.)  now  resolved  to  defend  the 
passe?  of  Thermopylae  and  Arteminum ;  and  when  the  in- 

^  Havod.  VII.  176.   where    both  the  troops  and  the  con- 
the  words  o2  "EXki/vts  include    gress. 
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telligence  arrived  that  the  Persians  were  in  Pieria,  iutkutimg 
2x  rou  ^MfjLoo  (i.  e.  departing  from  the  Isthmus)  iirrpartowro 
oArm  01  fcey  1^  GrpfMiruXa;  ^^^9  JXXoi  Si  Kxra  takaur'^av  kw 
'AfTifiia-iov.  But  that  the  Isthmus  was  still  the  place  in 
which  the  congress  sat,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  San- 
doces,  Aridolis,  and  Penthylus,  who  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Greeks  before  the  battle  of  Arteraisium,  were  sent 
thither  (Vll.  195.)  •  At  this  time  indeed  the  Peloponne- 
sians  were  celebrating  the  Olympiad,  and  the  Spartans  the 
Camea,  at  their  respective  homes  %  after  which,  as  had  been 
previously  arranged,  they  were  to  take  the  field  with  all 
their  forces  (mvSiiftf),  VII.  906.  VIII.  86.).  Nevertheless, 
the  decree  that  the  ships  which  came  too  late  for  Artemi- 
sium,  should  assemble  in  the  Troezenian  Pogon  (VIII.  42.), 
as  well  as  the  other,  that  the  Isthmus  should  be  fortified 
(VIII.  40,  71.),  which  measure  was  not  thought  of  before 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  must  have  been  passed  in  this 
interval.  Diodorus  (XI.  16.)  mentions  the  synedrion  in 
connection  with  this  decree.  The  fortification  began  after 
the  Camea  (VIII.  72.).  The  fleet  was  commanded  (as  is 
evident  from  VIII.  3,  9,  56,  58,  74, 108,  111.  IX.  90.)  by 
the  Spartan  admiral  and  a  council,  a  irw&piw  of  the  tfr^o- 
niyoi  or  h  rcXfi  Ivrif  (IX.  106.),  in  which  tiie  admiral  rov 
kSyof  vpofrtffi  (VIII.  59.)  put  the  question  to  the  vote 
(Iaff4rqfi(«,  C.61.),  and  gave  out  the  decree.  This  com- 
mander was  armed  with  very  large  powers,  and  Leotychidas 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Samians  (IX.  93.),  and 
even  the  captains  of  the  fleet  debated  on  the  projected  mi- 
gration of  the  lonians  (IX.  106.).  Nor  is  it  ever  mentioned 
that  the  fleet  received  orders  from  the  Isthmus.  But  the 
circumstance  of  the  fleet^s  sailing  to  the  Isthmus,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  for  the  decree  on  theapMrrela  (VIII.  ISS.), 
is  a  proof  that  the  Isthmus  was  still  the  seat  of  the  confe- 
derate assembly.  Diodorus  likewise  represents  this  decree 
as  proceeding  from  the  cw^ptov  (XI.  55.);  probably  the 

«  The   former  in  the   first    the   latter  about  the  second, 
fiiU-moon    after    the   solstice,     Corsini  Fast.  Att.  I.  2.  p.  453. 
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^'  Greeks,^  who  refused  to  confirm  the  vote  of  the  com- 
manders  (VIII.  1S4.),  were  the  members  of  the  league. 
The  ships  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle^  returned 
home  without  any  decision.  Late  in  the  year,  after  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  Snd  of  October,  Cleombrotus  had 
led  the  great  allied  army  from  the  Isthmus,  and  soon  after- 
wards died  (IX.  10.).  The  decree  for  the  following  year, 
that  the  fleet  should  go  to  iEgina  (VIII.  181.),  may  have 
proceeded  either  from  the  synedrium  of  the  preceding  year, 
or  from  Sparta.  For  that  there  were  no  longer  any  de- 
puties assembled  at  Corinth  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Ionian  envoys  only  went  to  Sparta  and 
^gina  (VIII.  18S.) ;  nor  b  the  Isthmus  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  the  seat  of  an  assembly,  although  it  was  fortified 
until  the  middle  of  summer,  ull  the  time  of  the  Hyacinthia 
(IX.  7.)«  After  this  time,  Ath^is,  Plataea,  and  Megara 
sent  their  envoys  to  Sparta,  where  there  were  also  Pelopon- 
neaan  envoys,  as  for  instance  Chileus  of  T^ea  (IX.  9.), 
who  was  mentioned  above  among  the  it^'/SouXai  ;  and  all 
these,  together  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  states  just 
mentioned,  are,  as  it  appears,  called  by  Herodotus  ol  ayyn^ 
Xoi  01  awtyi^^Qi  aifo  reov  voXiW,  IX.  10.  There  must  pro- 
bably have  been  some  joint  act  of  the  allies  f,  by  virtue  of 
which  Pausanias  was  able  to  collect  the  great  Peloponnesian 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Platsea  there  was  in  the  army  a 
kind  of  council  of  war,  doubtless  a  avviZptov  rm  ev  reXii  oyrwv, 
which  regulated  the  number  of  the  sacred  offerings,  divided 
the  booty  (IX.  81,  85.),  and  determined  on  the  expedition 
against  Thebes  (c.  86.) :  the  persons  who  were  given  up, 
Pausanias  seems  at  Corinth  to  have  ordered  to  execution  on 
his  own  authority  (c.  88.). 

4.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus ; 
in  which  we  can  only  be,fturprised,  that  of  the  most  remark- 
able event,  viz*  the  treaty  ci  Pausanias,  he  should  say  not  a 
word :  a  silence  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  be  had  intended  to  mention  it  in  another  passage  of  his 

^  Diodorus  speaks  of  a  de«  oath  on  the  Isthmus  is  a  rheto- 
cree  of  this  nature,  but  the    rical  invention,  XI.  29. 
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unfinished  work.  When  Pausanias,  with  the  asastanee  of 
the  idlieS)  had  won  the  battle  of  Plataea,  be  sacrificed  in  the 
market-place  of  Platsea  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  and  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  Pla- 
tseans  (who  annually  performed  certain  honorary  rites  to 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  Thuc.  III.  58.)  were 
promised  that  their  country  and  city  should  remain  inde- 
pendent, and  that  no  one  should  attack  them  without  law- 
ful  reason,  or  with  intention  to  reduce  them  to  subjection : 
and  that  in  case  these  conditions  were  not  observed,  all  the 
allies  tlien  present  would  protect  them ;  (Thuc.  VI.  71.  cf. 
III.  56, 59«)9  ^ui  engagement  which  the  Spartans  themselves 
afterwards  broke,  on  the  ground  that  the  Plataeans  had  first 
unjustly  given  up  ro  {umo/xotov  (II.  74.).  For  in  ^^  the  an« 
<'  cient  treaty  of  Pausanias  after  the  Persian  war,^  it  was 
ordered  that  the  allies  in  general,  and  the  Platseans  among 
them,  should  remain  at  peace  with  each  other  (Thuc.  III. 
^.  cf.  II.  7S.).  The  further  conditions  of  thie  treaty  m^y 
be  collected  from  Thucyd.  1. 67,  (for  it  is  evidently  this 
treaty  which  is  in  question,)  where  the  iSgim^tans  complain 
that  they  are  not  independent,  *^  acoordingto  the  treaty  ;^ 
for  the  thirty  years^  truce  (1. 115.)  cannot  be  mettnt,  as'  it 
was  not  concluded  till  after  the  subjection  of  Mpna  (the 
former  in  Olyrop.  88.  S.  the  latter  in  Olymp.  80.  4.) ; 
whence  it  is  likewise  evident  that  the  treaty,  which  was  vio- 
lated by  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Me- 
garians  from  the  market  of  Attica,  (1.67,  87.  cf.  c.  144.) 
was  the  same  ancient  act,  only  renewed  by  later  treaties. 
Thus  Plutarch  states  that  the  latter  prohibition  was  <<  oon- 
M  trary  to  the  common  principles  of  justice,  and  the  solemn 
<^  oaths  of  the  Greeks  fi."^  And  in  another  place  lie  men- 
tions, that  in  a  general  assembly  pf  the  Greeks  after  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  Aristides  proposed  a  decree  that  the 
Greeks  should  annually  send  deputies  and  sacred  messen- 
gers to  Platsea,  and  that  the  Eleutheria  should  be  solem- 
nised every  five  years  ^.    Also,  that  it  was  agreed  that  an 

s  Pericl.   39.  wapii  rii   Koivii     rotr '^EXXi^c. 
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allied  Greek  armament  should  be  organized  against  the  Per- 
sians, consisting  of  IO9OOO  heavy-armed  infantry,  1000  ea* 
valry,  and  100  ships :  and  that  the  Plataeans  should  be  con- 
Mdered  sacred  and  inviolable.  From  what  has  been  stated 
above,  it  is  clear  how  much  of  this  account  is  true,  and  how 
much  added  by  Athenian  partiality. 
•  5.  In  the  following  years,  when  Sparta  still  continued 
the  war  against  the  Persians  and  their  allies  by  means  of 
Pausanias  and  Leotychidas,  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
gress, though  not  constantly  sitting;  since  the  Spartans 
would  not  have  determined  the  amount  of  ^  the  war  contri- 
*^  butioni***  on  their  own  authority ;  and  there  is  much  pro- 
bability in  the  account  of  Diodorus  (XI.  S5.),  that  the  Spar- 
tans summoned  Themistocles  for  his  share  in  the  treason  of 
Pausanias  before  the  common-council  of  the  Greeks,  which 
used  at  this  time  to  assemble  at  Sparta.  At  least  it  is  not 
contradicted  by  Thucydides ;  indeed  his  narrative  (1. 185.) 
perfectly  agrees  in  this  point  with  that  of  Diodorus.  The 
words  99  rp  Sirapri],  which  are  omitted  in  some  MSS.  of 
IXodorus,  and  suspected  by  Wesseling  (yet,  it  should  be 
observed,  onh/  these  words),  cannot  be  well  spared;  and 
even  if  they  were  expunged,  the  whole  chapter  would  shew 
that  the  congress  was  sitting  at  Sparta ;  for  it  was  evidently 
under  Lacedaemonian  influence,  and  therefore  met  in  the 
Peloponnese ;  and,  since  the  instance  mentioned  above,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  its  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Isthmus. 

This  account  likewise  proves,  that  after  Pausanias  had 
occasioned  the  defection  of  the  lonians  and  iEolians  from 
Sparta,  who  were  now  considered  as  the  separate  allies  of 
Athens,  a  confederate  council,  which  included  other  states 
besides  the  Peloponnesians,  continued  to  sit  at  Sparta ;  and 
aflbrds  fresh  grounds  for  supponng  that  this  abandonment 
of  the  Spartan  alliance  was  not  conridered  as  a  transfer  of 

aias  Koanjs  r&w  *'£KkSpmift  typw^  koX  Bttapovt,  SytoBat  di  vwrramif' 

*ApurTtlifjs  y^rftfHafuif  avwihnu  fUv  pue&p  dy&va  t&p  *'EX€v&fpim¥. 

tit  nXoroiAff  Ko^  tKotrrov  hftavrhw  *  oifa^piL  tU  rhuf  Tr6k€ii4nf,  Flu- 

Toif9  6fr6  Ttjs  *EXk6dos  vpoPovkavs  tarch«  Arisdd.  24. 
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the  chief  oommaDd  to  Athens,  but  tliat  Sparta  only  in- 
trusted the  Athenians,  together  with  those  Greeks  who 
dwelt  in  the  territory  of  the  Peruan  king,  with  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  management  of  all 
affitirs  connected  with  it;  and  still  considered  Athens  as 
under  her  command,  until  that  state  revolted  in  Olymp. 
79.  At  last  the  internal  wars  of  the  Peloponnese,  Olymp. 
79 — 81,  subverted  all  the  relations  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 


APPENDIX  V. 


Of  the  ancient  zcriters  on  the  Mythology  of  Hercules. 

1.  IT  would  without  doubt  increase  our  knowledge  both  of 
the  Epic  Poetry  and  Mythology  of  thjc  Greeks,  if  these  two 
branches  of  learning  were  placed  in  a  nearer  relation  to  each 
other,  by  combining  researches  into  the  contents  of  the  Epic 
Poems  with  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  various  charac- 
ters assumed  by  the  mythological  traditions  at  different 
periods.  The  following  brief  remarks  must  be  considered 
as  merely  intended  to  awaken  the  industry  of  those  who  are 
better  fitted  than  myself  to  undeitake  such  a  task,  and 
perhaps  to  give  some  small  assistance  towards  the  discovery 
of  a  method,  which  may  afford  greater  certainty  to  mytho- 
logical inquiries,  and  extend  the  range  of  literary  discus- 
sions. 

S.  Plutarch  had  composed  a  work  ITspi  'H^axAeou;  which 
he  himself  quotes  in  Vit.  Thes.  28.  Fragm.  p.  S5S.  What 
authorities  he  esteemed  the  most  worthy  of  credit  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  passage,  "  Of  the  ancient  au- 
**  thors  who  were  sJciOed  in  tradition^  neither  Homei\  He^ 
**  8iodj  ArchilochtiSf  Peisander,  Stesichorus^  Alcmanj  or 
**  Pindar  ever  had  any  idea  of  an  Egyptian  or  Phoenician 
**  Hercules :  aB  recognize  one  Hercules  only^  viz,  the  Bee- 
"  otian  and  Argive^P  Here  we  should  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Peisander,  agreeably  to  his  great  antiquity,  \h 
placed  between  Archilochus  and  Stesichorus,  and  Panyasis 
omitted  as  an  author  of  too  late  a  date.     But  besides  these 

*  De  Herod.  Malign.  14.  p.  oi  niydapor  A^yvimW  l<rxoy  X<$yoir 

294.   Koi  roi  T&v  Trdkmmp  icaX  Xo-  'HpoKktovs  fj    i^ivutot,    dXX'    ha 

yiaa» Mpw obx'Oiuipot,  ovx'Hfri-'  rovrov  taairt  mayrvr 'HpoxXca  rhv 

odost  ovK  'Apx^^xor,  o^  Utitnuf-  Boiariov  tfiuv  «eal  *ApyM¥, 
bpos,  ov  ^TffO-ixopos,  OVK  'AXjcftcb', 
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poets,  Plutarch  made  great  use  of  Herodorus  of  Heraclea 
on  the  Pontus^,  to  whose  authority  we  shall  frequently  recur; 
since  the  accounts  of  this  mythology  given  by  later  authors 
are  only  of  value  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  authorities 
of  more  ancient  date.  Herodorus  was  the  father  of  Bryson, 
the  Sophist<^,  and  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  <^;  and  hence, 
as  he  was  older  than  the  school  of  Ephorus,  but  later  than 
the  Xoyoy^a^oi,  he  occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  his- 
torical treatment  of  tradition.  He  wrote  in  prose,  like  the 
Logographi ;  but  his  style  of  narrative  was  probably  more 
copious  and  rhetorical.  « 

S*  The  fragments  of  the  Heraclea  of  Hbeodorus,  which 
are  often  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  those  of  his  Argo- 
nautics,  should  probably  be  arranged  as  follows.  In  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  747,  Herodorus  relates  the  ori^n  of  the 
Teleboans  from  Perseus,  similarly  to  Apollod.  II.  4. 5,  only 
that  in  the  latter  Pterelas  is  the  Juthery  in  the  former  the 
9<m  of  Taphius.  Herodorus  called  the  Argives  *k^JS^y 
according  to  Steph.  Byz.  in  ''Apyof ,  on  the  authority  of  an- 
cient poets.  (Nothing  further  can  be  gathered  from  this 
passage.)  In  Athenaeus  XI.  p.  474.  F.  he  speaks  of  the 
goblet,  xa^;^4o'ioy,  which  Jupiter  presented  to  Alcmene.  In 
Schol.  Theocr.  XIII. 9.  he  relates  that  Hercules  was  brought 
up  amongst  the  cattle  of  Amphitryon.  Agreeing  with  Apd- 
lodorus,  II.  4.  9.  Ibid,  ad  v.  56.  Hercules  made  use  of  the 
Scythian  bow,  being  instructed  by  Teutares  the  Scythian, 
according  to  Herodorus  and  Callimachus  (Fragm.  S65.). 
This  account  is  not  found  in  aiiy  earlier  author ;  it  probably 
was  a  legend  of  the  Pontus.  Athen.  XIII.  p.  566.  F.  that 
Hercules  defloured  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thestias  in  seven 
nights;  according  to  ApoUodorus  in  fifty.  Schol.  Pind. 
Isthm.  IV.  104.  that  Hercules  was  twice  afflicted  with  mad- 
ness; i.  e.  once  at  the  death  of  his  children,  and  a  second 
time  after  the  death  of  Iphitus.  In  Tatian,  quoted  vol.  I. 
p.  449*  note  i,  on  the  origin  of  the  Nemean  lion  from  the 

^  See  Heeren  de  Fontibas     Ueher  den  ApoUomM,  p.  156. 

Flutarchi  p.  17.  ^  With  whose  disciples  Bry* 

<:  As  is  shewn  by  Weichert    son  lived,  Athen.  XI.  p.  391. 
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moon.     In  Schol.  Plat.  Pbaed.  p.  11.  ed.  Ruhnken.  381. 
Bekker,  the  story  of  the  assistance  given  by  lolaus  against 
the  crab:  the  same  as  in  Apollodorus.     In  Schol.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  I.  188,   Hercules  brings  the  wild  boar  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Myocnse.     In  Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  V.  10.  he  erects 
tlie  six  altars  of  the  twelve  0eoi  oTifi/3«ofioi,at01ympia,  which 
Herodorus  enumerated  at  length.     With  this  was  probably 
connected  the  account  of  the  immense  stature  of  Hercules, 
vis.  four  cubits  one  foot ;  so  that  we  should  read  in  Schol. 
Isth.  IV.  87.  (comp.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  668.  and  Chil.  II. 
S65.)  *H^o8cupo$  yoDv  IvJOXv/xiriaSi  (in  the  contest  at  Olympia) 
fiffv)  Tcpv  a>iX9)}f  aurov  iriftrrtietfj  Arrt  to  !\ov  cAfiM  vt^x^  '^^^' 
r^ffipw  Ka\  icoS^s^  for  the  ancients  determined  the  stature 
of  Hercules  from  the  Olympic  stadium  measured  by  him. 
Cell.  Noct.  Att.  1. 1.  where  Pythagoras  is  quoted  on  the 
same  point — Comp.  Solinus  I.  88.  and  ApoUod.  II.  4 — ^9. 
who  appear  to  have  derived  their  information  from  Hero* 
dorus.    Concerning  the  battle  with  the  Amazons  he  relates^ 
(Plutarch  Thes.  26.)  agreeing  with  Pherecydes  and  Hella- 
nicus,  (see  Tzetzes  ad  I^ycophr.  1832.)  that  ^^  Theseus  em- 
barked after  Hercules  on  his  own  account  for  the  country 
*<  of  Amazons.*"     Here  doubtless  our  historian  of  Heraclea 
introduced  the  traditions  of  his  native  city ;  in  all  probability 
Apollodorus  also  drew  his  materials  from  him  in  this  part 
Respecting  Idmon,  the  son  of  Abas,  in  Schol.  ApoU.  Rh. 
1. 139 ;  as  to  his  death  in  the  country  ci  the  Mariandy** 
nians,  ad  II.  816;  concerning  his  tomb  in  the  market-place 
of  Heraclea,  ad  II.  848.  (comp.  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  Observ. 
vol.  II.  p.  357.)  Concerning  Lycus,  the  son  of  Dasoylus 
king  of  the  Mariandynians,  see  Schol.  ibid.  II.  752.  comp. 
Weichert  ut  supr.  p.  174.     Herodorus  also  differed  froni 
other  authors  respecUng  Hercules  in  representing  the  drag- 
ging  up  of  Cerberus  from  the  infernal  regions  as  having 
taken  place  near  Heraclea,  Schol.  ApoU.  Rh.  IL  356.  comp. 
Dionys.  Perieg.  788.   That  this  was  also  a  tradition  current 
at  Heraclea  is  proved  by  the  cdn  cited  vol.  I.  p.  443.  note  u, 
and  by  the  sacred  offering  mentioned  by  Pausan.  V.  26. 6. 
In  the  10th  book  he  treated  of  the  journey  to  Geryoneus ; 
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for  in  this  there  was  a  geography  of  Iberia  inserted  from 
Constantinus  Porphyrog.  de  Adm.  Imp.  II.  23.  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Stephanus  Byz.  in  'l/3i$p/ar  ri  is  'l/3i}^ixiy  yhog  rouro, 
imp  ff^fii  oixilv  ra  irapiKta  rou  SMnrAou,  iuopt^rki  Mfuurw  tv  yims 
My  Korei  fvKoi,  irpwroy  ftiv  ol  M  rolg  i^aroig  clxovmi  ret  wpi^ 
BcMT/xcAW  Kvyijrs;  ^Wfba^^ovrai.  itw  hxilfcov  ii  ^  irpof  fiopicof  lom 
rx^ff;,  fisr«  Si  TtfKpr^ioi^  ftftci  Si  'EX/SuWmoi,  fura  8t  Mccrrni- 
yo),  fMr»  hi  KaXiriocyo},  mira  Sf  $Si}  6  *PoS«iyo$.  cf.  Steph.  in  Kv* 
yiirixiy  and  Fx^e^.  There  are  some  lonicisms  in  this  pas- 
sage ;  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  introduce  them  through- 
out merely  on  conjecture.  In  the  g^pgraphy  of  these  dis- 
tricts Herodorus  is  better  informed  than  Hecatasus  and 
Herodotus;  see  Uckert^s  Geographie,  vol.  II.  part  II.  p. 
845 — 51,  where  however  the  date  given  to  Herodorus  is 
too  recent.  In  his  return  Hercules  crossed  through  Italy ; 
hence  Herodorus  mentioned  the  Peucetii  as  Hivxirf!;,  Steph. 
Byz.  in  v.  Herodorus  also  spoke  of  the  liberation  of  Pro- 
metheus by  Hercules,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  1248.  proba- 
bly during  his  voyage  to  the  Hesperides :  out  of  the  fable 
he  made  an  ancient  Scythian  history.  Thus,  in  my  opin- 
ion, he  was  the  first  to  relate  how  Hercules  learnt  pro- 
phecy and  natural  philosophy  from  Atlas,  Hocatding  to 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  I.  p.  806,  which  story  indi- 
cates the  influence  of  the  sophistry  of  that  period  on  the 
treatment  of  mythological  fables.  The  servitude  under 
Omphale  was  related  by  Herodorus  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  Apollodorus,  and  it  was  made  to  account 
fer  his  not  having  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
naute>  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  ia89.  ApoUod.  I.  9. 19.  p.  356. 
Heyne.  Apollodorus  also,  in  his  narrative  of  the  actions  of 
Hercules,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Ai^gonautic  expedition. 
In  the  17th  book  the  murder  of  the  boy  Eunomus  also  oc- 
curred among  the  iGtolian  traditions.  (Athen.  IX.  p.  410. 
F.)  The  agreement  of  this  passage  with  Apollod.  II.  7,  5.  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  name  of  this  cupbearer  occurs 
in  other  places  with  great  variation.  The  only  memorial  of 
his  account  of  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Dryopes  is 
the  word  ^uovoJoi,  Steph.  Byz.  in  Apviwy^.    Herodorus  ap- 
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pears  to  have  related  the  conquest  of  QSchalia  very  simi- 
larly to  Apc^odorus,  see  vol.  I.  p.  4S6.  note  >•  At  the  end 
of  his  life  he  makes  Theseus  join  Hercules  previously  to  the 
battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae*  But  the  earlier 
initiation  of  the  hero  at  Eleusis,  through  the  mediation  of 
Theseus,  as  well  as  the  liberation  of  Theseus  from  hdl,  and 
probably  all  other  Attic  fables  respecting  Hevcules,  were 
unnoticed  by  Herodorus,  Plutarch.  Thes.  99^  SO.  We  may 
add,  that  the  fable  of  Cerberus  was  related  by  him  in  a 
manner  perfectly  different  tram  the  other  authorities. 
Moreover,  the  exemjytion  from  hunger  enjoyed  by  Hercules 
is  also  quoted  from  the  fifth  bode,  (Produs  ad  Hesiod.  O. 
et  D.  40)  and  also,  though  without  reference  to  any  parti* 
cular  book,  it  is  related  that  the  hero  esteemed  the  vulture, 
as  the  most  lucky  omen.  Aristot.  Hist  An.  VI.  6.  IX.  12. 
Plutarch.  Rom.  9*  Qusest.  Rom.  98. 

4.  By  comparing  this  collection  of  fragments  with  the 
narrative  of  ApoUodonis,  we  perceive  that  this  author 
chie^  owes  the  connection  of  his  fables  to  Herodorus ; 
although  several  variations  are  perceivable,  particularly 
where  the  passages  in  Apbllodorus  are  confused  and  cor- 
rupt. Herodorus  has,  as  might  be  expected,  much  of  the 
style  of  the  rationalizing  my thologbts.  He  introduced  geo- 
graphical and  ethnographical  digressions,  by  which  mytho- 
logy entirely  lost  its  peculiar  character;  he  reasoned  on 
the  contemporaneousness  of  fabulous  events,  and  explained 
away  miraculous  and  strange  fables.  With  respect  to  the 
sources  of  his  information,  he  perhaps  extracted  and  con- 
nected the  greatest  part  of  his  hhles  from  the  Logographi, 
particularly  Pherecydes,  or  more  immediately  from  ancient- 
epic  poems.  He  derived,  however,  a  large  part  originally 
from  local  traditions,  particularly  respecting  the  adventures 
of  Hercules  in  his  native  town  Heraclea.  For,  as  far  as  we 
knowj  no  eariier  author  had  related  these  circumstances; 
certainly  none  in  so  precise  and  detailed  a  manner. 

5.  Among  the  Logographi,  the  first  that  occurs  is  Phe- 
uECYDBs,  of  whom  our  notice  may  be  the  more  brief,  as 
his  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Sturz.    The  killing  of 
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Electryon  by  Amphitryon  was  reUited  in  the  same  way  as 
in  ApoHod.  II.  4.  5.,  with  a  slight  variation  from  Hesiod. 
Scut.  Here.  10.  Fnigm.  12.  ed.  Sturz.  Concerning  the 
expedition  against  tlie  Telebm,  he  agreed  with  Apoliodo. 
rus;  and  concerning  the  goblet  given  by  Jupiter  to  Alc- 
mene,  with  Herodorus  in  Athen.  XI.  p.  474.  F.  Fragm.  12.' 
Here  the  account,  which  was  afterwards  universally  fol- 
lowed, appears  to  have  been  first  settled  by  Pherecydes. 
For  the  destruction  of  the  serpents  by  the  youthful  Her- 
cules, ApoUodorus  quotes  Pherecydes.  He  also  represents 
Hercules  throwing  the  children  of  Mc^ra  into  the  fire, 
similarly  with  ApoUodorus  (Schol.  Find.  Isth.  IV.  104. 
Fragm.  11.)  Unfortunately  ApoUodorus  never  mentions  the 
names,  see  Hemsterh.  ad  Lucian.  vol.  I.  p.  5tS7*  Respect- 
ing the  Stymphalides  in  Schol.  ApoU.  Rh.  II.  1065.  Plie- 
recydes  agrees  with  ApoUodorus,  his  information  being  pro* 
bably  derived  from  Peisander.  Concerning  the  Molionidae, 
Fnigm.  47.  These  fragments,  according  to  Athen.  XI* 
p.  474^  F.  Schol.  Pind.  Isth.  IV.  104.  appear  to  be  aU  taken 
from  the  second  book,  oomp.  Matthias  in  WolPs  Analect. 
I.  2.  p.  235.  In  the  third  book  Pherecydes  related  the 
journey  of  Hercules  to  Erythea  (oomp.  Strabo  III.  p.  169) 
and  amongst  other  events,  that  he  compelled  the  sun  by  his 
arrows  to  deliver  up  the  Ihtas^  in  which  that  deity  sailed 
round,  after  setting,  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  went 
in  it  to  the  island  over  the  ocean,  which  he  also  calmed 
by  his  darts*  Athen.  XI.  p.  470.  Macrob.  Sat.  V.  21* 
fragm.  14.  ApoUodorus  II.  5.  10.  gives  a  brief  account  c^ 
the  same  story*  The  more  prosaic  Herodorus  probaUy 
made  no  mention  of  it  Pherecydes,  however,  followed 
Stesichorus  instead  of  Peisander  or  Panyasis,  who  tepre* 
sented  Hercules  as  receiving  the  cup  from  Oceanus  or  Ne> 
reus.  Thus  ApoUodorus^  account  of  the  adventure  with 
the  Hesperides  was  also  merely  extracted  from  Pherecydes: 
when  he  deviates  from  that  author,  he  at  the  same  time 
disfigures  the  fable.  The  narrative  of  Pherecydes  (from 
the  same  book  according  to  Matthias)  in  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh* 
IV.  1396.  is  connected  and  beautiful ;  but  we  should  with 
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Heyne  read  inpaiu  for  Tlipyy).     Apollodorus,  however,  has 
from  another  authority  connected  the  Hyperboreans  with 
the  Hesperides,  and  mount  Caucasus  with  Prometheus; 
(Pherecydes    clearly   places  Prometheus   on    the   further 
extremity  of  the  earth  ;)  and   introduced  an   adventure 
in  Rhodes,  which  does  not  connect  well  in  this  place.    Phe- 
recydes,  like  ApoUodorus,  probably  placed  the  hero  Ema- 
thion  in  Arabia;  for  the  account  in  Schol.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
985.  of  Macedonia  being  called  Emathia  after  him,  cannot 
have  been   taken   from   Pherecydes   (Sturz.  fragm.  30.)« 
This  author,  in  his  story  of  Antaeus,  also  mentioned  Palse- 
mon  the  son  of  Hercules  by  the  wife  of  the  Libyan  giant 
(Sturz.  p.  136.  ed.  2.),  and  placed  him  in  Irassa,  near  the 
lake  Tritonis  (Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  IX.  183.).    It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  discover  from  what  authority  Pherecydes 
drew  this  tradition.     Peisander  also  made  mention  of  An- 
taeus in  his  poem,  but  probably  in  a  difPerent  manner. 
Pherecydes  mentioned  Busiris  by  name,  after  Hesiod,  and 
perhaps  Panyasis  (fragm.  30.  comp.  below,  §•  7.)-    There 
is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  two  passages  of  Pherecydes 
respecting  Hercules  and  the  (Echalians,  viz.  those  in  Schol- 
Hom.  Odyss.  XXI.  222.  and  Schol.  Sophocl.  Trachin.  354. 
Sturz.  fragm.  46.     Indeed  Sturz  supposes  Pherecydes  to 
have  spoken  of  two  Eurytuses  of  (Echalia,  and  given  the 
same  account  of  both ;  which  is  however  highly  improbable. 
In  my  opinion,  in  the  second  passage  the  words  ''If  iro;  Bt 
eftr/'v  §1$  EujSoiay  should  be  separated  from  the  account  of 
Pherecydes ;  after  which  the  tradition  will  run  as  follows : 
Hercules  comes  fiera  rov  ay»vu  (what  contest  we  know  not) 
to  (Echalia,  which  in  Pherecydes  is  the  Messenian  Area* 
dian  town  (above,  p.  437.  note  <l.),  and  demands  lole  for 
his  son  Hyllus,   is  repulsed  by  Eurytus,  and  thereupon 
steals  the  horses.     Iphitus  comes  to  seek  these  in  Tiryns, 
and  Hercules  hurls  him  from  the  Cyclopian  wall.     Next 
comes  the  story  of  his  being  sold  to  Omphate ;  after  that, 
the  taking  of  Troy,  the  adventure  in  Cos  (Schol.  Venet.  II. 
XIX.  355.),  connected  in  the  same  manner  is  in  Homer ; 
and  then  the  taking  of  (Echalia.     Afterwards  he  became 
VOL.  I.  .Mm 
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king  of  Mycene,  and  according  to  the  fragment  in  Anton. 
Liberal.  88.  Sturz.  N^.  50.  enjoyed  this  dignity  till  death  : 
whence  it  follows,  that  as  to  the  last  part  of  this  fable^  the 
sceDe  of  which  lies  in  Thessaly,  Apollodorus  did  «o^  draw 
his  information  from  Pherecydes.  How  he  narrated  these 
fables  we  know  not.  According  to  Schol.  Find.  Olymp. 
VII.  42.  he  called  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  Astygenia 
the  daughter  of  Phylas,  which  nearly  agrees  with  ApoUo- 
dorus.  In  the  second  book  Pherecydes  mentioned  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Dryopes;  in  the  third,  their  settlements.  (Schol. 
Apoll.  Rh.  1. 1212.)  If  the  account  there  given  be  taken 
chiefly  from  Pherecydes,  that  author^s  narrative  as  to  the 
oxen  of  Theiodamas  was  the  same  as  in  Apollodorus.  Her- 
cules, according  to  Hesiod  and  Pherecydes,  left  the  Argo 
on  its  arrivid  at  the  coast  of  Magnesia  (Apollod.  1. 9. 19. 
SchoL  Apoll.  Rh.  1. 1290.  Sturz.  p.  182.).  For  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Amazons,  see  above,  §.  3. 

6.  Hbllakicus,  a  contemporary  of  Pherecydes,  appears 
never  to  have  given  a  connected  account  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  except  in  his  'Itfropioi :  he  probably  merely  made 
mention  of  them  incidentally,  and  often  with  a  partial  histo- 
rical reference.  We  gather  the  following  accounts  from  bis 
writings.  Respecting  the  Stymphalides,  see  the  account  in 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  1055.  Sturz.  fragm.  88.  which  differs 
a  little  from  Pherecydes.  The  mares  of  Diomedes  tear  in 
I»eces  Abderusj  the  favourite  of  Hercules  (Steph.  Byz.  to 
''A/Sft)^  fragm.  180.).  From  this,  Apollod.  II.  5. 8.  The 
mardi  through  Italy,  the  return  from  Greryon,  in  Dionys. 
Halic.  I.  S5.  fragm.  107.  being  introduced.  Here  Hel- 
lanicus  derived  the  name  of  Italy  from  Vihdus.  He  related 
the  abode  of  Hercules  with  Omphale  at  full  length,  (Steph. 
in  'AxiXi}.  fragm.  111.).  Respecting  the  altar  of  Hercules 
Koxxfvixof,  erected  by  Telamon  at  the  taking  of  Troy, 
HeUaniciis  gave  the  same  account  as  Apollodorus  (II.  6.  4. 
Tzetzes  ad  Lycoph.  469.  fragm.  138.).  He  represented 
this  hero  as  taking  a  part  in  the  Argonautic  expediucm,  and 
proceeding  with  all  the  Argonauts  against  the  Amazons 
(Schol.  Find.  Nem.  III.  64.    fragm.  118.).     Instead  of 
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Hylas  he  mentioned  a  certain  Theiomenes,  the  son  of  Theio- 
damas  (Schol.  ApoU.  Rh.  1. 131.  fragm.  84.).  He  called 
the  Caledonian  boy,  not  Eunomus,  but  Archias  (fragm. 
5^.).  Several  of  these  quotations  shew  that  whilst  the  simple 
Fherecydes  adhered  strictly  to  the  ancient  poets,  and  only 
occasionally  filled  up  some  chasms  in  the  history,  Heliani- 
cus  endeavoured  with  greater  freedom  to  reconcile  mytho* 
logy  with  history  and  geography.  It  also  seems  probable 
that  Hellanicus  was  the  first  who  treated  of  the  actions  of 
Hercules  chronolc^cally,  viz.  in  his  work  on  the  priestesses 
of  Argos.  The  celebrated  Famese  stucco  tablet,  which  re- 
presents the  consecration  of  Hercules,  has  this  inscription: 
HPA2  APFEIAS  lEPEIA  AAMATA  ETPT^EXXS  KAI 
AAMATAS  TA2  AMMAAMANT02  ETH  NH.  i.e.  «  the 
^^  canonization  of  Hercules  by  the  Argive  priestess  took 
^^  place  in  the  B&th  year  qf  Admeta^  The  Alexandrine 
chronologists,  followed  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
I.  p.  882.),  fix  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules  38  years  after  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  in  Mycense,  which  they  pro- 
bably placed  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  so  doing 
they  perhaps  followed  Hellanicus.  For  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  from  Herodotus  (II.  145.)  that  their  chronolo* 
gical  calculations  were  in  part  anterior  to  that  author. 

For  HscATAUs*s  version  of  the  fable  of  Hercules  I  refer 
to  Creuzer  (Fragm.  Histor.  Antiq.  p.  45.).  Hecataeus  re* 
lated  the  slaying  of  the  Hydra  (iElian.  H.  A.  IX.  23.),  the 
capture  of  the  Erymanthian  boar  at  Psophis  (Steph.  Byz. 
in  ^a)f);,  according  t6  Salmasius)  ;  he  clearly  explains  the 
fable  of  Cerberus  by  a  serpent  of  Ta^narum  (Pans.  III. 
25.  4.).  Hercules^  love  for  Auge,  and  her  fate,  was  related 
(Pausan.  VIII.  4. 6. 47. 3.)  in  a  manner  somewhat  different 
from  the  account  in  Apollodorus.  He  ccmfined  the  fable 
of  Geryoneus  to  Ambrada  and  Amphilochi  (see  above, 
p.  435.  note  <^.)  He  placed  the  town  of  CEchalia  in  Eu- 
boea,  with  Creophylus,  and  attempted  to  ascertain  its  pre- 
cise situation  (Ibid.  p.  428.).  On  the  abode  of  the  Hera- 
clidsB  in  the  house  of  Ceyx  we  have  a  fragment  of 
Hecataeus  (above,  p.  428.  note  ^).     His  account  of  the  last 
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actionB  of  Hercules  was  therefore  quite  different  from  that 
of  Pherecydes,  and  more  resembled  that  of  Herodorus  and 
Apollodorus,  although  this  latter  writer  has  admitted  parts 
of  different  versions. 

7.  We  next  come  to  Panyasis,  whose  fragments  we 
must  collect  and  arrange,  before  we  can  form  any  judgment 
of  the  sources  of  his  information  and  the  style  of  his  narra- 
tive. Panyasis,  son  of  Polyarchus,  flourished  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  (Olymp.  72.  4.  Euseb.  comp.  Nafke^s 
Choerilus  p.  14.  sqq).  The  story  of  his  being  the  uncle 
of  Herodotus  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
called  an  Halicarnassian  and  a  Samian,  Duns  ap.  Suid.  in 
Oayuaa-i^,  cf.  Suid.  in  *Hpi^oTos ;  Herodotus  also  passed  part 
of  his  life  at  Samos.  Thus  Panyasis  occupies  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  studied  poetry  of  Antimachus  and 
the  simple  narrative  of  the  latter  Cyclic  poets,  the  spirit  of 
whose  poetry  was  again  revived  by  the  endeavours  of  Pa- 
nyasis ;  so  that  the  Alexandrines  placed  him  among  the  five 
principal  epic  poets,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  compare 
him  with  Homer ;  see  also  Dion.  Halicar.  rm  ap^utwv  xplo-tgf 
ch.  11.  p.  419.  ed.  Reiske.  Oayuao-i;  Se  rag  r  afi^h  (*Ha-io$oti 
xa)  'Ayrifta;^ou)  aptrot^  ^vtyxaro  xai  axtrm  irpayiJMTela  xa)  Tp 
xar  avTOv  olxovoft/a  hvjvryxev. 

If  this  whole  work  consisted  of  fourteen  books  and  9000 
verses,  many  events,  particularly  in  the  middle,  must  have 
been  detailed  at  great  length ;  since  the  contents  above  nar- 
rated were  all  contained  in  the  first  book.  In  my  opinion, 
Panyasis  passed  briefly  over  those  adventures  which  had 
been  celebrated  by  others,  but  indulged  his  fancy  in  ampli- 
fying traditions  which  were  less  known,  such  as  the  ^resi- 
dence of  Hercules  in  Lydia.  His  account  of  the  murder 
of  Hercules^  children  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Stesicho- 
rus,but  was  different  from  the  Theban  tradition,  Pans.  IX. 
11. 1.  Stejph.  Byz.  in  Bt/x/SiVflc  has  preserved  two  verses  from 
tlie  first  book  respecting  the  Nemean  lion  (fragm.  7.  ed. 
Gaisford). 

and 
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It  is  not  necessary  however  that  either  of  them  should  have 
belonged  to  the  description  of  the  battle ;  they  may  have 
occurred  occasionally  in  an  account  of  the  dress  of  Hercu- 
les which  Panyasis  described  as  a  club  and  lion'^s  skin.  With 
the  hydra  he  also  mentioned  the  crab,  but  represented  Her- 
cules himself  as  trampling  upon  it.  Eratosth.  Cataster.  11. 
Next  came  the  other  labours.  The  expedition  against  6e- 
ryoneus  was  also  related  in  the  first  book.  Hercules,  accord- 
ing to  Paiiyasis,  received  from  Nereus  the  goblet  in  his 
voyage,  Athen.  XI.  p.  469.  D.  comp.  Macrob.  Sat.  V.  21. 
On  other  circumstances  related  by  Panyasis  see  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  p.  31.  ed.  Potter,  emended  by  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  p. 
161.  Schol.  Od.  XII.  301.  In  all  probability  Panyasis  was 
the  first  who  connected  with  the  journey  to  the  Hesperides 
the  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  Hercules,  as  the  lonians  re- 
lated it  in  Herodotus  II.  45.  iroXXei,  fjiev  mitivui  Kiycov  rtftftara, 
fcoXJictg  he  yo<nrihas  Sfvu^'  Athen.  IV.  p.  172.  D.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Busiris ;  Pherecydes  however  mentioned  it ;  and  it  occurred 
in  one  of  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  some  of  which  reach  so  low 
as  the  30th  Olympiad.  It  appears  indeed  that  he  was  not 
there  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Hercules^  as  he  is  placed 
eight  generations  before  the  birth  of  that  hero  (Theon. 
Progym.  c.  6.  p.  87.);  but  this  is  evidently  only  a  modem 
inference,  made  from  the  statement  of  the  parents  of  Busiris 
in  Hesiod  and  the  common  genealogies^  which  were  probably 
disregarded  by  the  ancient  poet.  Panyasis  described  the 
contest  with  the  serpent,  from  which  in  later  times  the  con- 
stellation Engonasin  received  its  name,  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr. 
6.  p.  369.  Schaub.  ad  Eratosth.  4.  p.  77.  The  verses  in 
Athenaeus  XI.  p.498.B.  are  from  the  third  book  (fragm.3.) 

cxi/frfovs  alwfAtvos  $atfiia$  voTOV  rfivv  hrtve. 

Connected  with  these  is  probably  the  invitation  to  a  stran- 
ger to  drink,  preserved  in  Stobaeus  and  Athenseus  (fragm. 
1.).    In  this  part  the  verse  perhaps  occurred,  quoted  in 
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Scliol.  Find.  Pyth.  III.  77.  from  the  third  book  of  the 
Heraclea  (fragm.  5.), 

xai  f  6  (iiv  Ix  xoXsroio  t^o^D  6opi  woctr)  €hoavi^, 

in  which  the  youthful  power  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  is 
described,  like  that  of  Mercury  in  the  Homeric  Hymn« 
The  beautiful  fragment  Ttpaorm  fuiv  Xip$Tig  r'  fXo^otr  xei 
Mvfpoves  ^QfoLi  X.  r.  X.  &c.  and  the  following  in  Athen.  II. 
p.  86.  D.  F.  fragm.  6.  (cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  VI.  p.  688. 
B.)  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  book.  The  question  then 
arises,  what  banquet  Panyasis  describes  so  particularly. 
Probably,  after  the  example  of  Stesichorus,  that  given  by 
Pholus.  We  must  however  suppose  that  he  did  not,  like  the 
more  modem  writers,  connect  the  adventure  vnth  the  Cen* 
taurs  with  the  capture  of  the  Erymanthian  boar.  Panyaais 
describes  at  length  the  journey  into  the  infernal  regions,  and 
also  the  seat  to  which  Theseus  and  Peirithous  were  chained 
(Pausan.X.89.8);  whether  he  made  the  murder  of  Iphitas 
the  cause  of  the  servitude  of  Hercules,  I  know  not ;  that  it 
was  imposed  on  him  by  the  Pythian  Apollo,  I  have  shewn 
above  (book  II.  ch.  11.  §.  10.),  and  that  some  verses  of  Pa^ 
nyasis  refer  to  this  circumstance.  By  this  means  Hercules 
came  to  Lydia.  For  that  Panyasis  treated  of  the  tradition 
respecting  Omphale  before  Pherecydes  and  Hellanicus  (vol. 
I.  p.  457.  note  P.)  is  clear  from  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  IV. 
1149-  TlawoLfrl^  fy^iv  '\ipaxXia  }twry^9avTA  hv  AvUa  ryp^fiy  drco- 
Tfjpias  wTO^TXAou  Tou  ^ora/xoO  (Ijtj  St  Autia^),  xa)  i^A  roSro 
ait^ripovs  rovf  vlobg  adrov  "T^kiv^  xknitTlj^m.  We  see  from 
hence  how  completely  the  national  fiible  had  been  corrupted. 
With  this  may  be  connected  the  five  verses  in  Steph.  Byz. 
in  TpifiiXtlgf  concerning  the  sons  of  Tremilus,  whom  Her- 
cules was  without  doubt  described  in  the  following  verses 
as  having  put  to  death  (fragm.  9.).  The  fragment  in 
Apollodorus  III«  10,  3.  probably  belongs  to  the  expedition 
against  Hippocoon  of  Laceda^mon ;  see  Schol.  Eurip.  AN 
cest.  I.  riawflwij,  OTi  Tvv^iptwv  {oL}fimi<rty*Airxktiw$ii),  On  the 
wounding  of  Pluto  and  Juno  at  Pylus  see  book  II.  ch.  12. 
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§.  2.  The  founding  of  the  Olympic  games  was  probably 
first  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  book,  Steph.  Byz.  in  'Aav/^, 
Strti  JLci)  irigav  llivm^  ag  Oav.  h  'HpaKktUtf  MixoTjn,  In  the 
adventures  at  CEchalia  Panyasis  followed  the  epic  poem  of 
Creophylus ;  and  hence  Clemens  of  Alexandria  accuses  him 
of  plagiarism  (Strom.  VI.  p.  628.  Sylburg.):  thus  he  also 
probably  placed  this  town  in  Euboea,  and  represented  the 
conquest  as  having  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Her- 
cules, with  Apollodorus.  I  also  find  that  Adonis  was  men- 
tioned by  Panyasis,  (Hesychius,  'Ho/ijy  rov  "Ahwftv  Tlavomns) 
and  in  Apollodorus  III.  14,  4.  Adonis  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Theias  by  Smyrna  the  daughter  of  Hercules.  If 
these  quotations  are  from  the  Heraclea,  and  not  from  the 
poem  lonica,  we  may  also  derive  from  Panyasis  the  well 
known  anecdote  of  Hercules  refusing  to  acknowledge  Ado- 
nis as  a  god,  see  Schol.  Theocr.  V.21.  Hesychius  and  Sui- 
das  in  ouSev  Upov.  The  statement  that  Ceres  came  to  Eleu- 
sin  the  father  of  Triptolemus  (Apollod.  I.  5,  S.)  was  pror 
bably  in  the  'Iwvixa.  We  may  also  mention  the  article  of 
Etymol.  Mag.  p.  196,  34.  ret  irt^la  (read  irihXa),  fiaU?<a 
noofuavts.  The  YeneUan  and  Wassenberg  Scholia  to  Iliad 
VII.  591  •  have  /3/oXa,  and  afterwards  /S^Xa;  which  last  is 
probably  the  more  correct  form :  see  Heyne  ad  loc. 

8.  Our  observations  on  the  Geryonis  of  Stesichobus  may 
be  still  more  brief.  He  treated  an  epic  subject  in  a  lyric 
style,  quappe  qui  carminis  epici  gravitatem  lyra  ausfknmL 
It  is  certainly  improper  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  fragments 
to  hexameters,  though  this  may  frequently  be  dFected 
with  few  alterations,  since  the  Doric  measure  in  which  the 
ri)ptiov)$  was  composed,  differs  but  little  from  the  hexameter. 
Being  a  lyric  poet,  he  allowed  himself  great  license  in  the 
manner  of  treating  his  subject.  The  chief  subject  was  the 
expedition  against  Geryoneus.  In  the  Theogony  of  Hedod, 
the  three-headed  Geryoneus,  the  son  of  X^t/p-aojp  and  KoX- 
Xi^oij,  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the  island  of  Erythea,  be- 
yond the  ocean,  where  Hercules  slew  him  (v.  287.  cf.  979). 
Pisander  about  Olymp.  40.  represented  Hercules  as  saiUng 
thither  over  in  the  ocean,  in  a  goblet  which  belonged  to  the 
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Sun,  or  was  given  him  by  Ocean  (Athen.  XI. '469*  D,).  Ste- 
sichoriis  followed  this  legend,  adding  fresh  fables  respecting 
the  western  regions.  He  mentioned  the  sources  of  the 
river  Tartessus  in  the  valley  of  the  Silver  mountains  opposite 
Erythea  (Strabo  III.  pi  14f8.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  II.  p.  259.). 
He  related  how,  ^^  after  Hercules  had  finished  his  voyage 
*^  with  the  day  and  returned  the  goblet,  Helius  the  son  of 
^^  Hyperion  entered  it,  in  order  to  sail  across  the  ocean, 
and  to  reach  the  depths  of  the  sacred  night,  aiid  find  his 
mother  and  wife  and  children :  while  the  son  of  Jupiter 
went  to  the  laurel -grove""  (Atheri.  XI.  p.  469.  E.).  Her- 
cules is  here  supposed  to  have  returned,  and  to  be  again  on 
the  mainland  where  (as  it  appears)  he  visits  the  wood  of 
the  Hyperboreans  (cf.  Herod.  IV.  8.) ;  Helius  then  sails  to 
the  shores  of  night  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ocean.  (See 
Hermann,  Opmculay  vol.  III.  p.  1B8.)  Other  adventures 
of  the  hero  were  probably  introduced  as  episodes.  Thus 
the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Megara;  the  banquet  of 
Pholus  (to  which  the  goblet  might  lead  him) ;  with  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs,  in  which  the  Arcadian  Pallantium 
was  also  probably  mentioned  (Pausan.  VIII.  3.  Mus.  Crit. 
vol.  II.  p.  260.) ;  for  it  is  not  credible  that  he  should  have 
mentioned  Evander  of  Pallantium  on  the  expedition  through 
Italy ;  perhaps  the  founding  of  the  Olympian  games  was 
also  introduced,  Strabo  VIII.  p.  356.  Stesichorus  and  Pei- 
sander  were  the  first  to  represent  Hercules  with  the  lion^s 
skin,  bow,  and  club,  instead  of  the  heroic  panoply ;  this 
peculiarity  likewise  indicates  a  different  conception  of  most 
of  his  adventures  and  labours. 

9*  Our  remarks  on  Peisandee  must  be  founded  upon 
the  observations  of  Heyne  in  the  first  Excursus  to  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  ^Sneid,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
disdnction  between  the  ancient  poet  of  that  name,  of  Cami- 
rus  in  Rhodes,  who  is  generally  placed  after  Suidas,  about 
Olymp.  33,  and  the  more  modern  poet  of  Laranda  in  Ly* 
caonia  about  S50  A.  D.  The  latter  composed  twenty-six  or 
more  books  ripmKoov  Btoyotfi^iwy ;  the  former  a  'HpaxAiia,  the 
second  book  of  which  is  quoted,  see  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  I. 
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p.  590.  ed.  Harl.  Weichert  ut  sup.  p.  240.  The  following 
collection  ccHitains  some  fragments  omitted  by  Heyne.  Pei- 
sander^s  iremarks  on  the  club  and  lion^s  skin  of  Hercules 
have  been  referred  to  above,  p.  451.  note  ^.  Even  if  the 
account  of  Eratosthenes  Cat.  12.  that  **  the  slaying  of  the 
*^  lion  was  the  first  labour  of  Hercules,^  was  borrowed 
from  Peisander,  yet  he  was  either  unacquainted  with  the 
preceding  contests  in  Boeotia,  or  arranged  them  differently 
from  the  common  order.  This  is  confirmed  by  Schol. 
German.  Arat.  Phoen.  p.  114.  Pisandrus  Uhodius  refert,  eum 
(leonem)  ohprinios  labores  Herculis  memorise  causa  honori- 
fice  astris  illatum.  Cf.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  H.  24.  p.  899. — 
Pausan.  11.87. 4.  respecting  the  many-headed  hydra.— Schol. 
Pind.  Olymp.  III.  12.  (e  cod.  Vrat.  ed.  Boeckh.)  from  Pei- 
sander,  Pherecydes  and  a  Theseid,  concerning  the  golden- 
homed  doe. — Pausan.  VUL  22.4.  concerning  tlie  Stympha^ 
lidesy  Hercules,  according  to  Peisander,  drove  them  away 
with  the  noise  of  a  drum,  comp.  Pherecydes.  A  fragment  from 
the  second  book  on  the  passage  to  Erytheia,  above  §.  8.  An- 
taeus was  probably  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  voyage 
to  the  Hesperides,  into  which  some  Cyrenean  traditions 
were  introduced  (Orchomenos  p.  346.)  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth. 
IX.  183.  ovo/ta  $ff  axni^  (the  daughter  of  Antieus  the  Libyan 
prince  at  Irasa)  'AXxiji;,  &i  ^ ijcri  neiVavSpo;  6  Kotfuipsii^  Con- 
cerning Ladon  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  IV.  1396.  toDtov  ns/o-avSfo; 
{fwslXj^fev  ffx  T^^  yrig  ytysv^irdai.  The  following  passages  may 
have  been  introduced  at  different  places  in  the  description 
of  the  adventure  of  Hercules.  Novg  ou  iroipa  Ktvraupots  from 
Peisander  (in  Hesychius  where  the  commentators  improperly 
suppose  that  Peisander,  an  imaginary  comic  poet,  is  meant) 
might  occur  in  the  adventure  with  Pholus,  which  Peisander 
probably  combined  with  the  Erymanthian  boar.  Concern- 
ing the  warm  baths  at  Thermophylae  see  book  II.  ch.  11. 
§.  7.  Ou  ve/uif(ri;  xa)  ^fsv^og  uwip  ^ifv^r^s  ayopivtiv  might  very  well 
occur  in  the  story  of  the  Cercopes.  ^fhat  Deianeira  was 
also  mentioned  is  clear  from  the  genealogy  quoted  from  Pei- 
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sander  in  Apollod.  I.  8.  5.  Whether  the  poet  connected  the 
fate  of  (Edipus  with  the  reception  of  Hercules  in  Thebes, 
or  wrote  a  separate  poem  upon  OEklipuSy  is  not  clear  from 
Schol.  Eurip.  Phcen.  1748.  Meursius  Rhod.  II.  11.  has 
[HX>ved  that  the  passages  in  Steph.  Byz.  do  not  belong  to 
our  Peisander,  since  the  latter,  according  to  Suidas,  composed 
only  two  books,  while  a  tenth  and  Jburteenth  are  there 
quoted. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  following  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. First,  that  Peisander  was  employed  chiefly  about 
the  regular  labours  of  Hercules,  and  served  in  some  measure 
as  a  guide  to  succeeding  authors.  The  £Oth  epigram  of 
Theocritus  considers  him  as  the  first  who  represented  the 
son  of  Jupiter  as  the  Uon'slayer;  and  from  the  account 
that  he  was  the  first  to  give  Hercules  a  lion^s  skin  and  dub, 
we  may  perceive  that  he  wished  to  represent  his  hero  in  all 
the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  natural  strength.  He  pro- 
bably neglected  altogether  the  Boeotian  and  Doric  fables, 
and  thus  embodied  an  idea  of  this  hero  very  difierent  from 
that  in  general  circulation.  He  was  the^r^^  who  adopted 
the  fable  of  Antaeus  from  Cyrenean  traditions,  which  cir* 
cumstance  obliges  us  to  date  the  composition  of  his  poem  at 
a  period  later  than  Olymp.87;  although  Suidas  states  him 
to  have  lived  in  Olymp.  83.  I  am  unwilling  to  infer  from 
the  mention  of  the  Au$o}  ')(jpti<rv)(iTWf§s  from  Peisander  in 
Lydus  de  Magistral.  III.  64.  p.  268«  that  that  poet  was 
really  acquainted  with  the  Lydian  fable  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale.  The  charge  of  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  VI.  p.  688) 
that  Peisander  had  copied  one  Pisinus  of  Lindus,  gives  us 
little  information,  since  we  know  nothing  of  this  Pisinus;  the 
statement  is  probably  founded  upon  some  mistake.  It  is 
singular  that  remains  of  Peisander  and  Panyasis  should  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  24th  and  £5th  Idyls  of  Theocritus 
and  the  Meyipa  of  Moschus ;  for  these  poems  are  in  Doric, 
and  those  poets  imitated  the  Homeric  dialect.  Th^%  are 
also,  in  the  pieces  alluded  to,  several  traces  of  an  Alex- 
andrine origin.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
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piece  of  sculpture  in  Visconti^s  Mus.  Pio^Clementino  vol.  IV. 
tav.  A.  7.  the  style  of  which  is  andent,  though  imitated, 
may  be  a  representation  of  the  narratiye  of  Peisander. 

10.  In  tracing  the  writers  on  the  mythology  of  Hercules 
earlier  than  Peisander,  the  investigation  becomes  the  more 
important  in  proporUon  as  the  authorities  are  less  abundant. 
We  must  now  come  to  poems  which  did  not  possess  the  ar* 
tificial  connection  of  the  works  just  noticed,  but  rather  re- 
presented separate  traditions.  Of  the  Heraclea  of  Cinsethon 
of  Lacedaemon,  who  flourished  about  the  5th  Olympiad 
(comp.  Weichert  p.  S39.)9  oi^Ij  ^^^  authentic  passage  has 
&>me  down  to  us,  viz.  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  L  1357.  ?ri  ti 
Kiavo)  SfL^pa  28o<ray  *Hpax>ai  TteA  SfMO-av  ftij  X^^iiv  ^ijroinTf; 
''TAflcy,  xa\  ^povriia  ixowri  Tpev^nlaw  liSi  to  iitaivn  xaroiMtf^ijyai 
u^'  'HpaxXei  tou;  byi,yipwiyavra^^  Kivaitfcoy  Urropti  hf  'HpaxXilu^ 
from  which  we  collect  the  existence  of  a  wonderful  tradi- 
tional connection  between  Trachinia  and  Cios,  which  may  be 
also  recognized  in  the  confusion  of  the  fables  respecting 
Theiomenes  and  Hylas  (book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  7.).  Cinaethon  pro- 
bably represented  Hercules  as  going  immediately  from  Tra- 
chis  to  Cios.  That  he  also  enumerated  the  genealogies  of 
Heraclidse,  we  have  already  seen  from  Pausan.  IV.  2. 1. 
vol.  I.  p.  58.  among  which  the  pedigree  of  Orestes  might 
Also  have  been  included.  (Pausan.  II.  18.  5.  Schol.  Iliad. 
IIL  175.) 

11.  We  now  come  to  the  Hesiodean  Poems  upon  the 
fable  of  Hercules.  The  Theogony  contains  the  following 
leading  circumstances:  The  birth  of  Hercules  in  Theb^ 
(0ij/3«iy«vijf,  ver.  580.)  Ver.  944 ;  the  o-rov^fvrf;  dMAoi,  ver. 
951 ;  the  contest  with  the  lion,  ver.  327 ;  with  the  hydra, 
ver.  813 ;  with  Geryoneus,  ver.  288,  979 ;  the  release  of 
Prometheus,  ver.  529 ;  the  marriage  with  Hebe,  ver.  950. 
After  the  Theogony,  as  appears  from  the  last  lines,  the 
'Hoiai  were  commonly  sung,  which  must  have  contained  an 
account  of  the  generation  of  Hercules  from  a  god  and 
mortal  women.  That  xaraXoyoi  ywuixwv^  in  vrhich  Alcmene 
was  called  the  mother  of  Hercules,  existed  before  the  date 
of  the  Poems  of  Hesiod,  is  endent  from  Odyss.  XL  265. 
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as  Heinrich  has  remarked,  Proleg.  ad  Scut.  Here.  p.  52 ; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  shield  of  Hercules  (ver.  1 — 56.) 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  Hesiodean  Cata- 
logue, Schol.  Aid.  p.  40.  Heinrich.     That  the  narrative  of 
Pherecydes  differs  but  little  from  this  fragment  has  been 
above  remarked.     On  the  other  hand  the  Schol.  Vulg.  ad 
Apoll.  Rh.  I.  747.  relate  the  death  of  Electryon  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  this  fragment.    In  Hesiod,  Amphitryon 
puts  Electryon  to  death,  in  the  Scholiast  the  Teleboi ;  in 
the  former  Amphitryon  marries  Alcmene  previously  to  that 
event,  in  the  latter  not  till  after ;  so  that  we  must  suppose 
this  story  to  have  been  the  subject  of  another  Hesiodean 
poem,  if  the  scholiast  reports  correctly.   Now  the'Hoiai  also 
contained  other  actions  and  contests  of  the  hero,  a  pro- 
minent place  being  given  to  his  mother,  as  we  leam  from 
the  beautiful  fragment  in  Aspasius  ad  Aristot.  E.th.  Nicom. 
III.  6. 

O  TCKVov,  ij  /AaXa  8iJ  a-€  'soyyiporaroy  kou  aptarov 

and  further: 

The  hospitable  reception  of  Hercules  by  Telamon,  and  his 
prayer  for  the  little  Ajax,  were  related  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Pindar  Isth.  VI.  26.  Schol.  Pind.  ad  loc.  The 
conquest  of  Pylos  however  was  described  at  the  greatest 
length :  the  following  narrative  may  be  collected  from  the 
different  citations  and  extracts.  Neleus  refuses  to  purify 
Hercules  from  the  murder  of  Iphitup,  and  the  Nelidie  treat 
him  scornfully ;  on  which  account  he  advances  against  Pylus, 
Schol.  Venet.  et  Min.  ad  II.  II.  336.  Neleus  has  twelve 
sons,  among  them  the  haughty  Periclymenus,  to  whom  Nep- 
tune had  given  the  power  of  changing  his  form.  Fragm. 
ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  1. 156.  extracted  in  Eustath.  ad  Od. 
X'.  p.  1685.  Schol.  Vulg.  ad  Od.  V.  286.  As  long  as  he  lived 
Pylos  could  not  be  taken.  At  last  however  Hercules,  by 
the  admonition  of  Minerva,  slew  him,  whilst  sitting  in  the 
shape  of  a  bee  on  the  yoke  of  his  chariot,  Schol.  ubi  sup. 
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Then  Hercules  conquers  Pylus,  and  kills  eleven  of  the  sons. 
Nestor  only  escapes,  as  he  was  brought  up  among  the  Gere- 
nians  (Fragm.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  Ffpiiv/a,  Eustath.  ad  II.  A^ 
p.  281.  cf.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  11.  V.  336.  Schol.  Min.  ad  Od. 
y.  68.).  ApoUodorus  1. 9)  10,  &c.  II.  7.  3.  has  likewise  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  this  passage  of  Hesiod ;  see  Ruhnken 
Epist.  Crit.  p.  112.  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  p.  62.  According 
to  Heyne,  this  legend  was  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the 
RaraXoyoi ;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  under  the  genealogy  of 
Tyro,  not  of  Alcmene,  which  in  order  of  time  could  not 
have  come  till  later :  there  is  not  however  any  mention  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Kar^cAoyoi  in  Eustathius  ad  II.  /3'.  II. 
p.  231. 

12.  With  respect  however  to  the  Shield  of  Hercules 
itself,  the  banning  of  which  is  wanting,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  separate  poem,  and  it  may  be  called  by  the  name 
of  Hesiod,  in  the  same  sense  as  many  others  of  the  same 
kind  were  so  called.  Apollonius  the  Rhodian  mentions  in 
the  Schol.  Aid.  that  both  in  the  shield  and  the  catalogue  of 
women,  lolaus  was  represented  as  the  charioteer  of  Hercules. 
But  even  Stesichorus  had  quoted  some  part  of  this  poem  as 
the  work  of  Hesiod ;  at  least  such  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  of  Stesichorus.  Why  should  not  Stesi- 
chorus quote  Hesiod,  as  Pindar  does  Homer,  and  Simonides 
Stesichorus  himself?  (Athen.  IV.  p.  172.  D.)  and  in  general 
the  lyric  poets  often  quoted  other  poets.  This  was  probably 
the  case  in  the  Cycnus  of  Steuchorus,  p.  36.  ed.  Suchfort. 
in  which  he  deviated  considerably  from  his  epic  predecessor, 
particularly  in  describing  Hercules  as  first  flying  from  his 
antagonist  (Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  X.  19.)9  in  which  point 
Pindar  also  followed  the  lyric  version.  The  poem'  how- 
ever may  have  appeared  to  Stesichorus  in  the.  style  of 
Hesiod,  particularly  as  it  was  written  ten  Olympiads  before 
his  time,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  that  its  anti« 
quity  was  so  great. 

The  shield  of  Hercules  contains  the  same  version  of  the 
deatli  of  Electryon  as  the  fragment  of  the  'Hoiai,  v.  89 ;  on 
the  other  hand,  an  unknown  tradition  is  alluded  to  in  ver.  90. 
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**  Iphitus  leaving  his  house  and  his  parents,  went,  unhappy 
**  wretch,  to  honour  the  impious  Eiirystbeus.  Much  did  be 
afterwards  lament  his  fault — but  the  deity  imposed  hard 
labours  upon  me.^  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  Her- 
cules, according  to  the  author  of  this  poem,  did  not  undertake 
his  labours  at  the  command  of  Eurystheus,  but  of  the  god  ; 
probably  in  order  to  expiate  some  crime;  although  Homer 
mentions  the  servitude  of  Hercules  under  Eurystheus.  An- 
other tradition,  which  also  soon  fell  into  oblivion,  is  that  cod- 
oeming  Areion,  the  horse  of  Hercules,  v.  ISO.   The  Sdio- 
liast  to  II.  if\  346.  relates  that  Neptune  gave  it  to  the  king 
of  Haliartus,  from  whom  Hercules  received  it,  and  with  it 
distanced   Cycnus  in   the  hippodrome  of  the   Pagasa^an 
Apollo;  it  next  came  into  the  possession  of  Adrastus,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cyclic  poets.     Another  and  entirely  different 
traifition  coDceming  the  manner  in  which  Hercules  obtained 
this  horse  is  given  in  Fausan.  VIII.  25.  It  is  worth  remark-* 
ing  that  according  to  the  author  of  the  'Aorl;,  Minerva  gave 
the  shield  to  Hercules,  when  he  was  about  to  begin  his  la- 
bours, V.  127.  This  account  implies  the  existence  of  legends 
alti^ther  difiTerent  from  those  generally  current  after  the 
time  of  Peisander :  of  what  use  could  the  shield  have  been 
against  the  lion  ?  From  v.  868.  we  see  that  Hercules  is  go- 
ing to  Trachis  as  in  ApoUod.  II.  7.  7;  he  must  therefore 
probably  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  north  of  Thes- 
saly ;  whence  we  may  conjecture  that  the  poet  supposed  tlie 
war  with  the  Lapithss  to  have  preceded. 

18.  The  maueiagb  of  ceyx,  ya/xo;  R^iilxof,  appears  to 
have  been  a  poem  of  nmilar  character  and  contents.  It  took 
its  name  from  a  part  which  had  been  highly  worked  up  by 
the  poet,  viz.  the  marriage  feast  of  the  prince  of  Trachis.  His 
bride  is  unknown ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Hesiod 
would  have  introduced  into  this  poem  a  fable  so  little  con- 
nected with  his  subject  as  that  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone.  Be- 
sides this,  the  contests  of  Hercules  with  the  Dryopians  were 
probably  related ;  also  his  accompanying  the  Argo  as  far 
as  Aphetse,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  1^90.  Plutarch  Sym- 
pos.  VIII.  6.  p.  840.  cites  a  figurative  expression  from  the 
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riv  K^uxo;  yotfim  ei$  r^  'HcrioSou  vdept/x/SaXovri,  Athen.  II. 
p.  4Q*  and  Pollux  VI.  83,  quote  from  the  same  poem  pas- 
sages on  the  use  of  three-legged  tables  at  meals.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a  poem  of  Baccbylides  of  the  same  name  bore  a 
similar  relation  to  the  yuit^i^  K^uxo;,  as  the  Ktixvof  of  Stesi- 
chorus  to  the  'Ao-vl^  of  Hesiod.  This  has  been  conjectured 
above,  book  II.  ch.  IS.  §•  10.  Now  AthensBUs  and  the 
Schol.  Plats  Symp.  p.  373.  ed.  Bekker,  give  an  entire 
hexameter,  a^ojxaroi  8*  ayoAoi  ^uXmv  hci  hCira^  Tao-i,  as 
spoken  by  Hercules  at  the  threshold  of  Ceyx ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  verse  of  Hesiod.  We  must  only 
observe,  that  it  was  not,  as  the  scholiast  supposes,  Cratinus 
in  the  IluXa/a,  but  Baccbylides  who  first  altered  it,  by  in- 
troducing the  opprobrious  word  Uikm*  Probably  the  ac- 
count in  Baccbylides  of  Hercules^  battle  with  the  Centaurs 
in  the  house  of  Dexamenus  was  also  taken  from  Hesiod, 
and  perhaps  from  the  marriage  of  Ceyx :  see  above,  p.  4S£. 
notes  ^  and  <l. 

For  the  conquest  of  (Echalia,  see  above,  p.  4^ ;  on  the 
^gimius,  p.  38.  The  verse  frcnn  this  poem  in  Athen.  XI. 
p.  508.  D.  hia  'tnrr  Strrai  If&ov  i^fwcnipMV^  Sp^afu  Xocov,  was 
probably  spoken  by  Hercules  to  iG^mius,  whilst  pointing 
out  a  spot  for  a  grove  sacred  to  himself.  The  verse  of 
Hesiod  in  Plutarch,  Thes.  30.  concerning  the  love  of 
Theseus  for  ^Egle,  is  also  taken  from  the  iE^mius,  as  we 
learn  from  a  comparison  of  Athen.  XIII.  p.  567.  comp. 
Schweigh.  The  statement  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  in 
Schol.  Odyss.  y\  ^7,  about  an  epic  poem  by  Demodocus, 
a  very  ancient  bard  of  Lacedaemon,  entitled  ^^  the  battle  of 
^^  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,^  cannot  indeed  be 
considered  as  literally  correct ;  but  it  proves  that  this  fable 
was  considered  as  of  great  antiquity. 

14.  No  one  indeed,  who  combines  the  passages  in  Ho- 
mer on  the  subject  of  Hercules,  and  remarks  the  internal 
unity,  which  tradition  alone,  ^thout  the  labours  of  epic 
poets,  could  not  have  given  them,  can  doubt  that  there 
were  'HpaxXiiat  in  existence  before  the  Iliad.  Juno  and 
Minerva  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  former  as  hostile 
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to  Hercules,  the  latter  as  friendly,     Minerva,  however,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  more  than  a  poetical  personification 
of  the  wise  motives  of  Hercules,  although  the  oppontion  of 
Jund  may  be  traced  to  the  local  tradition  of  Argos.    Thus 
also  the  other  fundamental  parts  of  the  legend,  particularly 
the  ideal,  are  found  in  Homer,  from  the  birth  of  the  hero 
to  his  death,  which,  according  to  II.  XVIII.  117,  is  like- 
wise caused  by  the  malevolent  goddess,  who  however  can- 
not prevent  his  deification.    This  connection  tended  to  assi- 
milate the  separate  legends,  and  thus,  for  example,  those  of 
Cos  were  united,  which  were  originally  very  different.   The 
intermixture  and  incorporation  of  the  Thessalian,  Boeotian, 
and  Peloponnesian  traditions,  must  however  have  taken 
place  many  centuries  before;  and  since  the  object  of  the 
investigation  in  the  text  (book  II.  ch.  11, 12.)  was  to  re- 
trace the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to  analyze  the  whole 
mass,  this  literary  inquiry  can  only  throw  some  small  light 
upon  the  question  there  examined. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS, 


P.  19. 1.  2. /or  the  latter  were  read  the  lonians  were. 

P.  22. 1.  4.  for  which  lead  him  read  which  led  him. 

P.  34.  notes>  col.  1. 1.  6.  for  Herens  readHerens, 

P.  58.  note  •*,  for  Schol.  Apollon.  I.  124.  read  Schol.  Apollon. 
I.  824.  and  compare  Bentley  ad  Callim.  Cer.  Calath.  48. 

*Ibid.  note^,  the  same  correction  of  Strabo  had  been  made  by 
Porson,  Adversaria,  p.  39. 

*P.  7 1 .  note  y,  add.  Compare  Zenobius  I.  54.  xp^t^^  cd<$^ 

P.  97. 1.  2  J,  for  of  the  town  read  of  the  former  town. 
.    P.  103.  note  ^,for  Bacchus  read  Bacchius. 

P.  115.  note  ^,for  slay  read  slew. 

Ibid,  note  ^,for  CEpytus  read  iEpytus. 

P.  126.  L  I.  for  Heraclidee  read  Heraclide. 

P.  129.  1.  iS.  for  Cyrium  read  Curium. 

P.  135. 1.  4.  for  21.  read  20. 

Ibid.  Reverse  notes  ^  and  '. 

P.  140.  note  °,/or  Perinthe  read  Perinthus. 

P.  172.  notes^  col.  i.  1.  16.  for  AoKtMfjMviop  read  Aoiccdac- 
fAovUap, 

P.  177.  1.  2.  for  Cynuria  read  Cynuria  S /or  Argos  ^  read 
Argos  ",  for  town  "  read  town  ^. 

P.  186. 1.  15.  for  place  read -pvince, 

*P.  188.  note  ".^Compare  vol.  II.  p.  519.  note  *. 

*P.  199.  note  P.  Compare  vol.  II.  p.  507. 

*P.  201.  note  *,  See  Lobeck's  Aglaophamus,  vol.  I.  p.  300.  vol. 
IL  p*  1351.  In  a  late  review  of  this  work  (Gottingische  gel. 
Anz.  1830.  Jan.  25.)  the  author  remarks,  that  the  words  of  He- 
rodotus, y€VOfUyTfs  'A^yoiourt  fidxfjs  irphv  robv  dorvydrovas  iv  'EXcv- 
awi,  mean  "  a  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  t]^eir  neigh- 
**  hours  (the  Megarians)  at  Eleusis."  If,  he  adds,  Herodotus 
had  by  "neighbours"  meant  the  Eleusinians,  he  would  have 
said  novs  doTvyciroyar  rovs  iv  'EXct/O'Iw, 
VOL.  I.  N  n 
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P.  305.  notes,  col.  2. 1.  3.  for  if^i^uw  read  vok€fMv.  L.  1 1. 
for  Peloponnesian  is  mentioned  read  Peloponnesian  war  is 
mentioned. 

*P.  213.  note  ",  and  vol.  II,  p.  250.  compare  Isocrat.  Archid. 
p.  136.  C.  avafjt»ria'BrjT€  dc  t&v  iv  Aiirauf  irphs  ^Apicadas  aympurofuimitr, 
ovs  (fxwiv  iirl  fiias  lunridof  irt^KcrafofUpovs  rpomuow  arrjaai  iroXXioir 
fivptabwv,  according  to  Bekker. 

P.  220. 1.  21,  for  to  the  respect  read  with  the  respect. 

P.  222. 1.  2^,  for  natural  read  national. 

P.  237.  notes,  col.  1. 1.  5 . /or  Mylissus  read  Tylissus. . 

P.  245. 1.  2,  for  settlers  to  Lycia  read  settlers  of  Lycia. 

P.  258.  note  ^,for  fkftxmi<l>6pos  read  htiuxnf^pot, 

P.  263. 1.  5.  for  tradition  read  traditions. 

P.  267. 1.  18.  for  Megarus  read  Megaris. 

P.  273.  note  \for  xyimv  b^Kos  read  \vkov  biims. 

P.  288. 1.  2 1 .  for  bank  of  Inachus  read  banks  of  the  Inachus. 

P.  304. 1.  14.  for  on  the  rocks  read  at  the  Pythian  festivals. 

P.  310. 1.  5.  for  and  on  the  opinions  read  and  not  on  the 
opinions. 

P.  311,  reverse  notes  ^  and  *. 

*P.  354.  note  "",  See  Lobeck's  Agktophamus,  vol.  I.  p.  300. 

vol.  II.  p.  1351. 

P.  389.  note  ^,  add  A/>]rafuri  in  a  Corcynean  inscription, 
Mustoxidi  Illustrazioni  Corciresi,  vol.  II.  p.  88.  comp.  Chandler. 
Inscript.  p.  82.  N^  145.  Koen.  ad  Greg.  p.  305.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
*ApT€fuaioif, 

P.  391.  notes,  coL  2. 1.  14.  before  Pans.  III.  10.  8.  ai2i  Kopva- 
Tis  at  Caryft. 

As  to  the  worship  of  the  Caryatan  Diana,  we  may  observe 
that  some  rites  of  Bacchus  were  mixed  with  it,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Servius  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  VIII.  30;  hence  the  dances  of  the 
Caryatan  Diana  were  of  a  wild  and  violent  character.  Accord- 
ingly, Praxiteles  (Pliny,  H.  N.  XXXVI.  4.)  made  a  joint  compo- 
sition of  Caryatides  and  Thyades;  and  Pratinas  (Athen.  X.  p. 
392.)  wrote  a  play  called  Avfuupai  4  Kapvartfks,  the  former  of 
whom,  also  called  Ava-fMomu,  occur  as  Bacchantes.  The  fbnn  Amt* 
/uuMtt  is  defended  against  Toup  and  Meineke  (Euphorion.  fragm. 
42.  p.  93.)  by  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  II.  487.  who  translates 
the  name  by  fkrioM  Baccha.  The  Caryatides,  who  danced  with 
uplifted  hands,  (Lynceus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  241.  D.)  may  be  re- 
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cognised  in  many  reliefis  as  young  female  figures  with  their  gar- 
ments girt  up  and  thinly  clad. 

*P.  409.  note  °,  add  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscr^.  N°.  1535. 

P.  414.  L  .22.  for  iptv^Lpi)  read  (pv<rifirf. 

P.  433.  last  line, /or  united  read  invited. 

P.  437.  L  3.  from  bottom, /or  Cecropes  reoef  Cercopes. 

P.  447.  running  title, /or  ch.  10.  read  ch.  11. 

P.  461. 1.  6.  far  degenerated  read  degenerate. 
^P.  463.  note  P,  the  dissertation  2>e  Cercopilms  et  Cobalts  \a  re- 
printed in  Lobeck's  Aglaophamus,  voL  IL  p.  1296. 


The  remarks  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  were  added  by 
the  translators. 

Some  other  unimportant  errors,  chiefly  of  stopping  and  ac- 
centuation, have  been  left  unnoticed,  both  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing voliune. 
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